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Art.  I. — Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.  A  History  of  th$ 
Church,  from  the  earliest  Aees  to  the  Reformation*  By  the 
Rev.  George  Waddington,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 


Cambridge^  and  Prebendary  of  Ferring,  in  the  Cathedra) 
Church  of  Chichester.  Published  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Lon-* 
don.     Baldwin  and  Cradock.     1833. 

We  are  exceedingly  happy  to  find  that  a  History  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  has  been  thought  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  designs 
of  a  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  It  is  some** 
thing,  at  least,  to  see  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  purposes  and 
dealings  of  Almighty  God,  as  concerning  the  destinies  of  man's 
immortal  spirit,  has  found  sufficient  favour  with  the  patrons  of 
intellectual  improvement,  to  be  set  down  upon  their  catalogue  of 
useful  things.  The  Association  in  question  leaves  no  branch  of 
mere  sublunary  lore  untouched.  The  laws  and  combinations  of 
the  material  Universe — the  conflicts  of  earthly  passion — the  rise 
and  progress,  the  decline  and  fall,  of  stupendous  empires^-all 
these,  and  other  subjects  manifold  which  relate  to  the  secular  and 
transitory  interests  of  man — might  reasonably  be  expected  tQ 
invite  the  excursive  genius  which  presides  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  Body  in  question.  That  they  would  be  prepared  to  explore 
the  labyrinth  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquity,  however,  was  not  by  any 
means  so  confidently  to  be  expected.  But  so  it  is — and  we  have 
here  before  us  the  fruits  of  their  comprehensive  care,  in  ''A  His« 
tory  of  the  Church,  from  the  earliest  Ages  to  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation." 

But  if  the  original  announcement  of  such  a  design  looked  well, 
it  looked  still  better  that  the  individual  selected  for  the  office  of 
Historian  was  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England.  And  all 
who  were  anxious  for  the  literary  honour  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, could  not  be  otherwise  than  highly  gratified,  on  finding  that 
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the  choice  had  fallen  oti  a  person  of  Mr.  Waddiogton's  eminent 
reputation.  Mr.  Waddiugton  is  well  known  to  the  world  as  an 
enterprizing  traveller^  and  a  profound  scholar;  as  a  man  splen- 
didly diitin^uitthed  for  the  energy  of  his  mind,  and  the  variety 
of  his  acquirements.  His  very  name  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us, 
that  the  business  would  be  undertaken  and  executed  with  un- 
flinching integrity  and  courage ;  that  the  stores  of  sacred  learning 
would  be  investigated  with  unwearied  industry ;  and  that  the  result 
would  be  an  intrepid  exhibition  of  those  views,  whatever  they 
might  be,  which  should  unfold  themselves  to  his  perception  in 
the  course  of  his  researches. 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  his  performance  has  certainly  not  disap- 
pointed us.  It  is,  unquestionably,  an  extraordinary  work; — 
a  very  extraordinary  work,  when  we  recollect  that  the  com- 
position of  it  cannot  well  have  occupied  more  than  five  or 
fix  years.  The  toil  of  consulting  such  a  vast  mass  of  writings, 
and  of  producing,  in  so  short  a  period,  a  condensed,  interesting, 
and  perspicuous  recital,  from  these  enormous  materials, — must 
have  been  immense.  In  truth,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  1500 
years  is  a  task  by  no  means  too  great  for  nearly  the  whole  life  of 
any  individual.  And  even  if  any  individual  had  a  whole  life  to 
devote  to  it,  it  would  demand  all  his  energies  of  thought,  and  all 
bii  powers  of  application ;  and  these  directed  by  a  constant  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  guidance  from  above.  It  really  does  appear 
to  us  that  if  such  a  work  were  demanded  within  a  limited  time,  it 
could  be  fitly  executed  in  no  other  way  than  that  which  was 
adopted  by  King  James's  translators  of  the  Bible.  Certain  por- 
tions of  it  should  be  assigned  to  different  persons  respectively,  all 
of  them  eminently  gifted  for  the  office;  and  each  portion  should 
be  subjected  to  careful  examination  and  revision  by  the  whole 
body.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  undivided  labour 
has  been  thrown  upon  one  man;  and  this  one  man  has  been  re- 
quired to  complete  his  gigantic  task,  within  a  period  suitable  to 
the  designs  of  the  Society  which  employed  him.  And  it  is  no 
more  than  justice  to  say,  that  there  are  probably  very  few  men 
living  who  could,  within  that  period,  have  fulfilled  the  engage- 
ment, as  it  has  been  fulfilled  by  Mr.  Waddington.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  tlie  volume  before  us  will  not  only  maintain  his  re- 
nown for  ability  and  learning,  but  very  signally  advance  it.  Most 
assuredly  it  must  secure  him  an  honourable  place  among  the 
masters  of  historical  narration.  His  style  is',  throughout,  re- 
markable for  its  freedom  and  its  vigour.  He  has  much  of  that 
philosophical  sagacity  which  is  among  the  highest  attributes  of 
an  historian.  And  the  result  has  been,  that,  although  his  work 
turn  hardly  be  considered  as  more  than  an  abridgment,  it  is  yet 
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not  chargeable  with  the  dryness  and  the  saplessness  which  usually 
give  an  evil  name  to  that  meagre  species  of  compilation. 

It  would  be  altogether  a  vain  thing  to  attempt  a  complete 
analysis  or  profound  examination  of  a  work  like  this,  within  the 
limits  of  a  Critical  Essay,     We  must,  accordingly,  content  our- 
selves with  such  scattered  notices  as  may  suit  the  limits  of  our 
space.    And>  in  the  first  place,  we  have  to  remark,  with  decided 
aiiprobationy  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  adopted  by  Mr, 
Waddington.     "  I  have,"  he  says,  "  abandoned  the  method  of 
division  by  centuries,  which  has  too  long  perplexed  Ecclesiastical 
History;   and  have  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  partition  by  the 
dependence  of  connected  events,  and  by  the  momentous  revolu- 
tions which  have  arisen  from  it.     It  is  one  advantage  of  this  plan, 
that  it  has  frequently  enabled  me  to  collect  under  one  head,  to 
digest  by  a  single  effort,  and  present  in  one  uninterrupted  view, 
materials  bearing  in  reality  upon  the  same  point;  but  which,  by 
the  more  usual  method,  are  separated  and  distracted."    Undoubt- 
edly it  would  be  very  difficult  to  assign  any  intelligible  reason 
why  the  History  of  the  Church,  any  more  than  the  History  of 
States,  should  be  cut  up  into  portions,  equal  to  each  other  in  no« 
thing  but  length  of  time.     If  the  sudden  disruption  of  a  con- 
nected series  of  events  is  an  intolerable  inconvenience  in  the  one 
case,  it  must  be  an  equally  intolerable  inconvenience  in  the  other. 
But  to  come  to  matters  of  more  vital  importance ; — the  next  thing 
which  solicits  our  notice,  in  the  performance  of  Mr.  Waddington, 
is,  the  peculiar  type  and  character  of  his  Church  principles.     It 
seems  tolerably  evident  to  us,  that  he  belongs  to  that  class,  which 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  moderate  or  liberal  Church- 
men.   And,  when  we  speak  of  liberal  Churchmen,  we  wish  not  to 
be  understood  as  using  this  phrase  in  any  offensive  acceptation; 
most  certainly  in  no  acceptation  which  can  imply  any  question 
of  the  author's  historical  integrity.     If  Mr.   Waddington  is  a 
liberal  Churchman,  we  presume  that  he  is  so,  because  the  views 
of  liberal  Churchmanship  are  those  which  he  deliberately  and 
conscientiously  approves,  as  most  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and 
the  principles  of  the  religion  of  which  he  is  a  minister.     It  so 
happens,  however,  that  we  belong  to  the  class  which  is  pretty  ge- 
nerallv  known  by  the  title  of  Illiberal  Churchmen.     And  we  hold 
it  right  to  make  this  avowal  in  the  outset  of  our  remarks,  albeit 
we  have  before  our  eyes  a  somewhat  formidable  denunciation  of 
the  folly  inherent  in  that  unpopular  class.     **  It  has  generally^* 
says  Mr.  Waddington,  in  his  account  of  the  Great  Schism, 
''  been  the  error  of  High  Churchmen,  to  advance  the  loftiest  pre- 
tensions at  the  most  unseasonable  moments;  and,  instead  of  re- 
ceding at  a  crisis  of  violence  and  danger,  to  rush,  with  u  sort  of 
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effeminate  rashness,  into  perils  M'hich  would  not  otherwise  have 
reached  them/'  (p.  530.)  Truly,  these  be  ominous  and  alarm- 
ing syllables !  But  alas !  our  temerity  is  incorrigible.  We  pro- 
test that,  even  in  these  threatening  times,  we  have  no  thought 
of  receding  from  the  ground,  which,  according  to  our  judgment 
and  belief,  it  is  our  duty  to  occupy  and  to  maintain.  And 
we  trust  that  Mr.  Waddington  will  freely  forgive  us  for  this  honest 
declaration.  For  we  never  can  believe  that  his  liberality  has  any 
alliance  whatever  with  that  spirit  of  one*sided  reciprocity,  which 
is  sometimes  found  to  disfigure  the  symmetry  of  liberal  principles. 
The  freedom  which  he  claims  for  himself,  he  will,  both  cheerfully 
and  generously,  be  ready  to  concede  to  others. 

In  order  to  verify  our  surmises  respecting  the  complexion  of 
Mr.  Waddington's  ecclesiastical  views,  we  would  advert  to  his 
notions  on  the  subject  of  Church  Government  That,  in  one 
sense,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  he  is  a  conscientious  Episcopalian^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt.     It  is  clear  that  he  considers  the  Episco- 

al  regimen  as  by  no  means  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God. 

t  is,  further,  clear  that  he  regards  it  as  the  mode  of  government 
of  all  others  the  best  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
strength,  and  securing  the  stability,  of  the  Church.  But  then,  it 
is,  we  think,  almost  equally  clear,  that  he  does  not  consider  the 
Episcopal  Constitution  as  the  only  safe  and  legitimate  constitu- 
tion of  Christian  societies.  If  he  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  Christian  community,  he  would,  we  question 
not,  sincerely  and  ardently  recommend  that  its  spiritual  affairs 
should  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and 
Deacons.  But  this  recommendation — unless  we  grievously  mis- 
take him — would  be  prompted,  not  so  much  by  a  conviction  that 
Episcopacy  was  a  Divine,  or,  at  least,  an  Apostolical  Institution^ 
as  by  a  persuasion  that  it  M*ould  be  exceedingly  rash  and  injudi- 
cious to  make  trial  of  any  other.  We,  on  the  contrary,  if  placed 
in  a  similar  situation,  should  lament  and  resist  any  departure 
from  the  primitive  form  of  government,  not  merely  as  an  aban- 
donment of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  but  as  an  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous,-if  not  positively  heretical,  violation  of  the  original  Apos- 
tolic discipline.  In  so  doing,  we  might  probably  put  into  vio- 
lent  commotion  whatever  elements  of  liberalism  might  happen  to 
be  lurking  in  our  infant  colony.  But  still,  we  trust  that,  although 
we  might  not  be  able  to  reckon  on  the  support  of  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton to  the  full  extent  of  our  own  persuasions,  he  would  be  far 
from  joining  in  the  violent  outcry  against  the  narrowness  and 
bigotry  of  our  prejudices. 

An  instance,  in  illustration  of  his  own  notions  respecting  the 
primitive  government  of  the  Church,  occurs  very  early  in  bis 
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work*  He  appears  to  consider  it  as  beyond  all  question  that  the 
Episcopal  form  was  not  established  at  Corinth  in  the  year  9^  of 
the  Christian  sera.  (p.  12.)  Now,  if  he  is  right  in  this  persuasion^ 
it  is  obvious  that  a  considerable  breach  will  have  been  effected  in 
the  argument,  by  which  it  is  contended  that  Episcopacy  is  essen- 
tial to  the  formation  of  a  Christian  Church.  The  adversaries  of 
Episcopacy  have  been  often  challenged  to  produce  an  instance 
of  any  one  Church,  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  which  has 
been  regulated  by  any  but  Episcopal  discipline.  And  this  chal- 
lenge has  now  been  answered  by  Mr.  Waddington.  The  Church 
of  Corinth,  he  tell  us,  was  not  ordered  by  Episcopal  discipline,  at 
a  period  distant  by  nearly  one  hundred  years  from  the  birth  of 
Christ^  He  does  not  speak  of  it  as  a  doubtful  matter.  He  does 
not  content  himself  with  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that 
bishops  were  then  fixed  in  the  diocese,  or  the  province,  of  Co- 
rinth. His  words  are, — "  the  Episcopal  form  of  government  was 
clearly  not  yet  here  established.'*  As  this  is  a  question  of  no  or- 
dinary importance,  Mr.  Waddington,  we  are  sure,  will  pardon  us 
for  devoting  some  sentences  to  the  examination  of  it.* 

The  occasion  which  calls  forth  this  assertion  from  Mr.  Wad- 
dington was  as  follows :  the  Christians  of  Corinth  seemed  to  have 
retained  their  factious  and  turbulent  habits,  even  after  their  con- 
version to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  well  known  that  their 
dissensions  required  the  controlling  hand  of  St.  Paul.  And  it 
further  appears  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century — (though 
the  date  of  the  occurrence  has  been  much  disputed) — the  spirit  of 
sedition  again  broke  out  among  them,  and  manifested  itself  in  the 
deposition  of  certain  of  their  ministers.  This  violent  proceeding 
was  of  course  attended  by  much  confusion  in  the  Church;  and  a 
deputation  was,  in  consequence,  despatched  to  Clemens,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  probably  to  solicit  his  friendly  mediation.  The  ap- 
plication was  kindly  entertained  by  the  bishop,  and  produced  his 
celebrated  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

Upon  this  transaction  the  following  are  the  remarks  of  our  his- 
torian. We  should  here  observe — ^he  says — that  the  Epistle  is 
written  in  the  name  of  the  Church  sojourning  at  Rome,  not  in 
that  of  a  Roman  bishop;  that  its  character  is  of  exhortation,  not 
of  authority ;  and  that  it  is  in  answer  to  a  communication  origin 
nally  made  by  the  Church  of  Corinth.  And  then  immediately 
follows  the  confident  assertion,  that  "  tlie  Episcopal  form  of  go- 
vernment was  clearly  not  yet  here  established.**    We  know  not 

*  This  point  lias  already  been  discussed,  witti  eminent  learning  and  ability,  by  a 
writer  in  a  contemporary  joarnal,  the  British  Magazize  for  Sept.  1833,  p.  299 — 308* 
We,  nevertheless^  do  not  feel  ourseWes  absolved  from  the  duty  of  offering  some  re* 
marks  opon  it  here. 
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whether  Mr.  Waddington  ventures  on  this  assertion  as  an  obvioas 
an4  irresistible  inference  from  his  own  statement,  which  imme- 
diately precedes  it.  If  he  does — we  can  only  say,  on  our  parts, 
that  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  the  premises  and  the 
conclusion  were  brought  together.  Here  is  an  Epistle  addressed 
by  the  Church  at  Rome  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  without  any 
mention  of  a  bishop  of  either  place,  upon  the  face  of  its  title.  If, 
then,  we  are  to  conclude  from  this^  that  there  was,  at  that  period, 
no  bishop  at  Corinth^  we  might  just  as  reasonably  conclude  that 
there  was  no  bishop  at  Rome.  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  we 
happen  to  know,  would  be  false  with  respect  to  Rome.  Why 
then  is  the  same  conclusion  to  be  admitted  as  indisputable  widi 
respect  to  Corinth?  Neither  can  we  perceive  any  thing  in  the 
admonitory  tone  of  the  address  which  points  to  any  inference 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  Whether  a  bishop  were  at  Corinth, 
or  not, — in  what  other  language,  but  that  of  friendly  exhortation, 
would  a  Bishop  of  Rome  express  himself,  in  those  primitive  days, 
to  the  Christians  of  another  Church?  The  Bishop  of  Rome,  at 
that  time,  neither  exercised  nor  claimed  authority  over  any  other 
community.  His  interference,  therefore,  whether  requested  by 
the  Corinthians  or  not,  would  naturally  come  in  the  form  of 
brotherly  mediation,  rather  than  that  of  official  superiority. 

But  then — Mr.  Waddington  adds — the  Episcopal  form  of  go- 
vernment was  probably  "  adverse  to  the  republican  spirit  of 
Greece."  And  yet — even  if  this  were  so — it  is  a  marvellous 
thing  that  Corinth  should  be  the  only  instance  that  can  be  pro« 
ducedy  in  which  the  republican  spirit  arrayed  itself,  from  the  very 
first,  against  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy.  Equally  strange 
is  it  that,  having  once  resisted  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy,  it 
should  afterwards  endure  the  introduction  of  that  regimen.  The 
matter  may  be  stated  thus:  either  the  Episcopal  form  was, at  least, 
of  Apostolic  institutioui  or  it  was  not.  If  it  was,  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  even  "  the  republican  spirit  of  Greece"  should  have 
been  strong  enough  to  prevail  against  it  in  Apostolic  times.  If 
it  was  not, — if  forms  of  Church  government  were,  from  the  begin- 
ning, mere  matters  of  indifference — what  should  we  expect,  but 
that  ecclesiastical  polity  would  flexibly  accommodate  itself  to  all 
the  varieties  of  local  and  civil  polity  throughout  the  world  f  And 
yet  the  Church  of  Corinth  is  the  one,  solitary  Church,  respecting 
-which  alone  Mr.  Waddington  can  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the 
government  of  bishops  was  not  established  there,  towards  the 
close  of  the  first  century.* 

*  In  p.  200,  indeed,  Mr.  Wnddington  speaks  of  **  oq«  or  two  exceptions  ;*'  but  be 
does  not  specify  the  second. 
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Iq  fact,  the  utmost  that  can  possibly  be  said^  respecting  the 
case  of  Corinth,  is,  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of  any  recorded 
proof  that  this  Church  was,  at  that  period,  under  the  government 
of  bishops.  At  all  events  Mr.  Waddington  assuredly  has  pro-i 
duced  nothing  which  can  entitle  him  to  assume  it  as  ckar  that 
episcopacy  was  not  established  there.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
come  to  mere  presumptions,  we  may  very  confidently  aver  that 
all  the  presumptions  are  decidedly  adverse  to  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Waddington.  It  is  distinctly  acknowledged  by  himself 
(note,  p.  SS,)  that  the  power  of  ordination  was  derived  from  the 
Apostles,  and  was  at  no  time  claimed  by  any  order  inferior  to 
that  of  bishops.  And  if  this  be  so,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
the  church  of  Corinth  should  remain  so  long  without  that  class  of 
ministers,  whose  function  was  necessary  for  so  important  a  pur* 
I>ose.  Ail  those  Churches,  the  history  of  which  has  been  dis* 
tinctly  preserved  to  us,  are  known  to  have  been  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  such  ministers.  Not  a  single  Church,  whether  great  or 
small,  has  ever  been  named,  of  which  history  informs  us  in  posi* 
tive  terms,  that  it  ever  was  subjected  to  any  other  government. 
And,  when,  in  addition  to  this,  we  find  it  expressly  affirmed  in  the 
44th  section  of  the  epistle  of  St.  Clement,  that  the  ministerial 
succession  was  ordained  by  the  Apostles  themselves, — what  is  the 
presumption;  but  that  this  succession  was  maintained  at  Corinth, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  maintained  in  every  other 
Church,  of  which  any  detailed  account  has  been  preserved. 
Nay,  it  does  appear  to  us  that  something  more  than  presumption 
may  be  raised  out  of  the  very  words  of  St.  Clement,  in  (he  open- 
ing of  his  epistles,  where  he  commends  the  Corinthians  for  the 
spirit  of  obedience  for  which  they  were  distinguished,  previously 
to  the  late  unhappy  commotions.  '*  Ye  walked,"  he  says,  ''  ac« 
cording  to  the  laws  of  God,  being  subject  to  your  supreme 
rulers,  and  yielding  due  honour  to  the  Elders,  or  Presbyters, 
among  you.*'*  Now  the  word  ^ou/xfyoi,  here  translated  Supreme 
Rulers,  answers  very  accurately  to  the  English  word  Prelate; 
or  to  the  Latin  word  Propositus,  which  is  applied  by  Cyprian  to 
the  Apostles  themselves.  And  since  St.  Clement  is  here  speak- 
ing of  obedience,  not  in  civil  but  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  inen- 
table  inference  seems  to  be,  that  bishops  were  in  his  contempla- 
tion when  he  used  this  expression. 

We  are  of  course  aware,  that  the  offence  of  the  seditious  Co- 
rinthians was  the  expulsion  of  certain  of  their  Presbyters.  But 
Mr.  Waddington  cannot  imagine  that  this  circumstance  is  suffi- 

ifnv  w^oCvri^, — Clem.  Ep.  Cor.  s.  1. 
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cient  to  make  it  clears  that  there  were  no  Bishops  in  the  Churches 
of  Achaia  which  formed  the  Corinthian  province.  How  can  we 
be  sure  that  these  Presbyters  (if  not  themselves  Bishops)  were 
aot  ejected  by  the  people,  in  a  fit  of  opposition  to  Episcopal  au-^ 
diority?  Such  an  outrage  would  be  very  much  in  character 
among  the  contumacious  republicans  of  Greece.  And  if  it 
should  be  said,  that  all  this  is  but  conjecture,  our  reply  is,  that  it 
is  conjecture  supported  by  a  vast  body  of  overpowering  presump- 
tion, derived  from  other  sources;  whereas  the  c/ear  fact  alleged 
by  Mr.  Waddingtou  turns  out,  after  all,  to  be  nothing  more  than 
conjecture,  not  only  unsupported  by  presumption,  but  in  direct 
opposition  to  it. 

We  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  remarking  that,  in  p.  209/ 
we  find  it  intimated,  that,  "  in  the  various  conditions  of  Aposto* 
Heal  Christianity,  the  scattered  elements  of  some  forms  of  go- 
vernment and  discipline  may  be  observed,  which,  though  they 
were  very  early  absorbed  by  the  Episcopal  system,  should  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence ;  since  they  are  still  pleaded  as  precedents, 
and  imitated  as  models,  by  many  excellent  Christians.''  Now, 
without  any  disposition  to  dispute  the  excellence  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  question,  we  cannot  but  think  it  passing  strange,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  contemplate,  without  some  misgivings,  this 
early  and  general  process  of  absorption.  If  their  own  forms  of 
government  be  right  and  scriptural,  this  early  absorption  must 
have  been  no  less  than  one  rapid,  wide-spread,  and  unanimous 
abuse.  With  such  persons,  therefore,  the  case  will  stand  thus : 
— They  **  plead  as  precedents,  and  they  imitate  as  models,"  cer- 
tain  forms  of  government,  of  which  there  are  various  scattered 
notices  in  the  history  of  Apostolical  Christianity.  But  neverthe* 
less  it  does  so  happen  that  all  these  alleged  primitive  institutions 
are  little  better  than  still-born.  At  most,  they  pass  away  like  an 
untimely  birth.  They  come  to  no  maturity.  They  maintain  a 
brief  and  sickly  existence.  They  are  then  heard  of  no  more. 
They  are  thrust  aside,  and  consigned  to  oblivion,  by  a  more  vi- 
gorous and  enterprising  competitor  for  the  birtli-right.  But, 
nevertheless,  they  rise  again,  after  fifteeu  hundred  years,  to  push 
{l)^;dominant  hierarchy  from  their  stools!  There  is  something, 
werel^b^  ^^  utterly  astounding  in  the  notion  of  this  precipitate 
and  genentbv^fection  from  the  aboriginal  discipline, — this 
sudden  loss  anSh^disappearance  of  primitive  and  venerated 
"  models," — and  {his^S^SkS^sorption,  by  which  they  were  all  en- 
gulphed  in  the  rapids  of  adi&flBntsystem, — that  we  really  are 
scarcely  able  to  image  to  ourselves  th^-^tate  of  that  mind  which 
can  endure  the  violence  offered  to  it  by  80>fUu;mou8  an  hypo- 
thesis. 
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'  After  ally  however,  what  are  these  pure  forms  of  Ecclesiastical 
discipline^  which  float  in  the  morning  light  of  Apostolical  Chris<^ 
tianity?  Surely  not  that  form  which  towers  into  independence 
of  all  Apostolical  succession  whatever !  For  if  we  were  to  main- 
tain this,  we  should  be  put  to  instant  rebuke  by  the  express  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Apostolic  father,  St.  Clement,  who  asserts,  in  the 
44th  section  of  his  Epistle,  that  **  the  Apostles  well  knew,  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  himself,  that  strife  would  ensue  respecting  the 
name  or  dignity  of  the  Superintendency  {hni  rS  ^vo/xaro;  r$^ 
E^ncrxoff^;) ;  and  having  such  perfect  foreknowledge,  they,  for 
this  cause,  ordained  the  above-mentioned  (viz.  hna-yt^irovs  xcii  hotxi- 
vovg);  and  next  established  a  rule  {mvo[ifiV),  that  when  these  should 
die,  other  approved  men  should  succeed  to  their  ministry/'  If, 
however,  it  be  contended  that  tHe  elements  of  the  Presbyterian 
system,  as  exclusive  of  Episcopacy,  are  to  be  found  in  the  pri- 
mitive government  of  the  Church,  we  can  do  no  more,  in  these 
pages,  than  appeal  to  the  writings  of  those  who  have  faithfully 
and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  victoriously,  combated  that  notion.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  with  all  our  i*espect  for  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton,  we  must  protest,  most  vehemently,  against  his  concession  to 
our  adversaries,  that  the  Church  of  Corinth  was  clearly  a  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  the  time  of  St.  Clement,  the  Apostolic 
Bishop  of  Rome. 

We  cannot  forbear,  in  this  place,  to  intimate  our  suspicions, 
that  the  enemies  of  the  Episcopal  regimen  are  in  the  habits  of 
most  egregiously  mistaking  its  genuine  character;  and  that  this 
mistake  disposes  many  among  them  to  a  favourable  estimate  of 
the  project  for  re-collecting  ''  the  scattered  elements  of  other 
forms  of  government,"  from  the  depths  of  Christian  antiquity, 
and  framing  them  into  a  system  more  propitious  to  the  happiness 
and  the  freedom  of  mankind.  Neither  can  we  affect  to  be  igno- 
rant that  the  very  Society,  which  have  done  themselves  honour  by 
selecting  Mr.  Waddington  as  their  historian  of  the  Church,  are 
by  no  means  supposed  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  the  prejudice  in 
question.  We  apprehend,  at  least,  that  there  are  individuals  in 
that  Body,  who  are  very  apt,  in  their  own  minds,  to  connect  the 
cause  of  Episcopacy  with  that  of  tyranny;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  associate  the  establishment  of  a  more  level  platform  with 
images  of  mental  improvement  and  emancipation.  Now,  we 
conceive  that  it  would  signally  aid  '^  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,"  to  disabuse  them  of  this  most  unjust  and  erroneous 
impression.  And  we  do  verily  believe  that  few  men  are,  in  fact, 
better  able  to  disabuse  them  than  Mr.  Waddington.  He  is,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country,  and 
an  inflexible  friend  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
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throughout  the  world.  But  then,  he  must  know  very  well,  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  original  institution  of  Episco- 
pacyi  which  frowns  upon  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  man. 
He  can  tell  the  patrons  of  '*  useful  knowledge*'  that  the  autho- 
rity of  a  Bishop  is  not  the  authority  of  a  despot — not  the  autho- 
rity of  a  Lord  over  the  heritage.  Neither  is  the  obedience  of  the 
clergy  to  their  spiritual  rulers,  the  slavish  submission  of  men  who 
hold  a  delegated  trust  at  the  caprice  and  discretion  of  their  supe- 
rior. The  power  of  a  Bishop  is  rather  that  of  paternal  influence 
than  of  lordly  domination.  And  the  obedience  of  the  Presbyter 
is  a  duty  rendered  by  him,  not  to  the  persons  and  the  counte- 
nances of  men,  but  to  tKe  holy  Apostolic  college,  whose  authority 
still  lives  in  the  persons  of  the  successors  of  the  Apostles*  And 
if  it  should  so  happen,  at  any  time,  that  the  Bishops  of  a  Protes- 
tant Church  should  forget  the  moderation  which  becomes  their 
calling;— if  they  should  attempt  to  violate  the  privileges  of  the 
inferior  order; — in  what  quarter  should  we  look  for  the  most  re- 
solute and  manful  resistance  to  the  usurpation?  Most  undoubt- 
edly we  should  look  for  it  among  the  highest  Churchmen ; — most 
undoubtedly  we  should  look  for  it  among  those  who  are  most  pro- 
foundly conversant  with  the  monuments  and  the  practices  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity.  All  this  must,  doubtless,  be  well  known  to  Mr. 
Waddington.  He  himself  reminds  us  that  St.  Cyprian,  whose  no- 
tions of  Episcopal  dignity  were  in  some  respects  sufficiently  exalted, 
was  nevertheless  accustomed,  on  almost  every  possible  occasion, 
to  consult  his  Presbyters  before  he  acted.  Circumstances,  too 
various  to  be  considered  here,  may  have  gradually  led  to  a  dis- 
continuance of  this  practice,  in  more  modern  times.  But  who 
can  ever  imagine  that  any  learned  or  enlightened  Presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  object  to  its  revival,  if  circumstances 
were  to  render  it  practicable  or  convenient?  We  trust  that  Mr. 
Waddington  will  agree  with  us  that  nothing  can  be  more  ridicu* 
lous  than  the  vulgar  notion,  that  an  Episcopal  Church  is  necessa- 
rily a  school  of  servility.  The  true  Churchman  will  stand  up  for 
the  Presbyterate,  as  sturdily  as  for  the  Episcopate.  No  person, 
therefore,  is  less  likely  than  he,  to  imbibe  any  abject  prejudices  in 
favour  of  arbitrary  power. 

We  are  confirmed  in  our  hope  that  Mr.  Waddington's  senti- 
ments, relative  to  this  matter,  are  essentially  in  harmony  with 
our  own,  by  his  distinct  testimony  to  that  spirit  of  freedom 
which  breathed  through  the  religion  of  Christ,  under  the  admi^ 
nistration  of  the  primitive  Episcopal  Church.  His  words  are 
these : — 

**  It  18  true  that,  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  (the  £mperor  Constautine,)  also  discovered  its  virtues.  In 
the  excellence  of  the  Christian  system  he  perceived  a  great  omen  of  its 
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perpetuity.  He  saw  too,  that  as  a  rale  for  civilised  society,  it  was  more 
efficient  than  any  human  law^  because  more  powerful  in  its  iDOtives  to 
obedience.  And  perhaps  he  remarked  also  that  the  energy  of  Christians 
bad  hitherto  been  confined  to  submission  and  endurance ;  to  unoffend- 
ing^ unresisting  perseverance.  And  this  outward  display  of  loyalty 
might  lead  him  to  overlook  thht  free  spirit  which  pervaded  both  the 
principles  of  the  religion  and  the  government  of  the  Church;  and  which, 
tn  later  ages,  teas  so  commonly  found  in  opposition  to  despotism.*' — pp.  80, 
81. 

Once  more — 

"  It  was  immediately  after  this  event'*  (the  restoration  of  Athanasius 
to  the  episcopal  throne  of  Alexandria,  in  the  year  349,)  '*  that  Constan- 
tius  succeeded  to  the  Western  Empire  ;  and  in  his  zeal  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Arianism  he  presently  renewed  his  attacks  on  Athanasius.  He 
summoned  Councils  of  the  Western  Bishops ;  be  menaced  and  caressed 
and  corrupted  the  Bishops  whom  he  had  summoned,  and  at  length  (in 
the  year  356)  with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  deposing  for  the  thtnl 
time  his  spiritual  adversary. 

'*  This  struggle  must  not  be  past  over  with  slight  notice,  since  it  pre- 
sents to  us  an  event,  of  which  there  had  yet  been  no  experience  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  or  in  the  history  of  Rome,  or  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  roan.  Hitherto,  at  least  till  a  very  short  time  previous,  the 
Church  had  been  a  despised  and  seemingly  defenceless  community,  sub- 
ject, as  a  Body,  to  the  capricious  insults  of  every  tyrant,  and  liable,  in 
its  individual  members,  to  his  arbitrary  inflictions.  Until  very  lately,  the 
Emperor  of  the  Roman  world  possessed  authority  uncontrolled  over  the 
liberty  and  life  of  his  subjects,  undisputed  by  any,  except  as  rebels,  or 
rivals  for  the  throne.  And  certainly  the  monstrous  evils  of  despotic 
government  have  never  been  more  signally  displayed,  than  during  the 
dreary  interval  which  separated  Augustus  and  Constantine.  Still  at  the 
end  oif  that  period  the  rules  of  government  remained  the  same  as  at  the 
beginning — no  civil  revolution  had  assigned  limits  to  the  authority  of  the 
Prince,  or  introduced  any  counteracting  power — no  political  change  had 
given  weight  to  popular  opinion  or  honour  to  free  principles.  And  yet 
scarcely  forty  years  from  the  accession  of  Constantine  had  elapsed,  when 
we  behold  his  son  and  successor  reduced  to  the  employment  of  intrigue 
and  artifice,  for  the  deposition  of  a  magistrate  whom  he  detested.  The 
singularity  of  this  circumstance  is  even  increased  by  two  other  considera- 
tions— one  of  which  is,  that  the  Emperor  had  the  cordial  support  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  subjects,  the  Arian  party,  in  this  contest-^ 
and  the  other,  that  his  adversary  was  not  sustamed  by  any  armed  force 
of  soldiers  or  followers  5  nor  is  it  probable  even  that  his  violent  execution 
would  have  been  followed  by  any  serious  insurrection.  Yet  Constan- 
tias,  with  a  prudent  respect  both  for  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Bishop 
and  the  rights  of  the  Church,  proceedecf  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object  by  indirect  and  tedious  and  unworthy  methods.  Such  circum- 
stances become  indeed  familiar  to  us  in  the  pages  of  later  history  ^  but 
we  should  not  for  that  reason  overlook  their  first  occurrence,  nor  fail  to 
record  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  the  eariiest  proof  we  possess  of  ike 
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political  effect  of  Christianity  in  moderating  the  despotism  with  which  U 
xvas  associated,*' — pp.  96,  97. 

Here  we  have  another  candid  and  most  honourable  testimony 
to  the  **Jree  spirit  which  pervaded  the  Christian  system;*'  and 
this,  too,  at  a  time  when  episcopal  government  had  been  uni- 
versal throughout  Christendom  for  three  centuries.  In  after 
days,  indeed.  Episcopacy  became  a  much  more  imperious  and 
lordly  thing  than  it  was  during  the  Ante-Nicene  period,  and  even 
for  a  considerable  time  subsequently  to  that  period.  But  we  are 
not  contending  for  this,  or  for  any  other  of  the  manifold  abuses 
and  corruptions,  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  gathered  round 
the  Church.  We  are  contending,  purely,  for  the  honour  of  ge- 
nuine paternal  Episcopacy.  We  are  contending  for  it,  as  it  has 
existed,  and  as  it  always  may  exist, — whether  in  its  original  and 
unendowed  simplicity ;  or  whether  it  lift  its  mitred  head  in  the 
palaces  of  kings.  It  is  true  that  wealth,  and  grandeur,  and  ample  ju- 
risdiction^ may,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  become  almost  fatally  injurious 
to  that  spirit  of  moderation,  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  rulers 
of  a  spiritual  kingdom;  so  that,  at  length,  an  unbecoming 
loftiness  of  expression  may  steal  over  the  features  of  the  Christian 
prelacy ;  and  tempt  the  ignorant  to  believe  that  the  fathers  of  the 
church  are,  by  their  very  calling,  no  better  than  the  associates 
and  the  assessors  of  tyranny.  But  this  is  a  gross  and  sweeping 
misconception,  which  nothing  can  more  effectually  dissipate  than 
a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  annals  of  the  church.  With 
all  its  perversions  and  corruptions,  the  episcopal  church  of  Christ, 
as  Mr.  Waddington  asserts,  has  been  very  commonly  the  adversary 
of  despotism.  And  we  may  confidently  add  that,  in  proportion  to 
its  purity,  the  church  will  ever  be  the  adversary  of  despotism; — 
whether  the  despotism  be  manifested  in  the  person  of  an  indivi- 
dual- tyrant;  or  whether  it  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  certain 
ferocious  monster,  with  a  multitude  of  heads. 

If  we  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  point  than  we  first  intended, 
our  excuse  must  be  found  in  the  truly  momentous  nature  of  the 
question.  We  now  proceed  to  other  matters.  In  his  fourth 
chapter  Mr.  Waddington  considers  the  persecutions  inflicted  on 
Christianity  by  several  of  the  Roman  emperors.  And  he  very 
properly  begins  by  demolishing  the  insidious  and  contemptible 
absurdities  which  have  been  often  vented ,  respecting  the  mdul- 
gent  character  of  the  classic  polytheism.  Indulgent  enough,  in 
one  sense,  that  system  unquestionably  was.  Where  the  standing 
army  of  divinities  amounted  to  somewhere  about  thirty  thousand, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  few  supernumeraries  would  ever 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  much  consequence.  But  yet — woe  to 
that  uidividual  who  should  presume  to  augment^  or  to  diminish. 
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the  muster-roll,  by  a  single  name^  without  the  formal  sanction, 
of  the  magistracy ! 

**  The  intrusion  of  one  stranger/*  says  Mr.  Waddington^  **  would 
scarcely  be  noticed  in  the  numerous  synod  of  Mount  Olympus.  The 
golden  portals  were  ever  open.  Useful  virtue,  or  splendid  vice,  gave  an 
equal  claim  to  admission.  The  policy  or  servility  of  Rome  bowed,  with 
the  same  pliancy,  to  ihe  captive  gods  of  her  enemies,  or  the  manes  of 
her  imperial  tyrants.  This  wf^  not  a  virtue,  but  a  part,  of  Polytheism. 
The  new  deities  became  new  members  of  the  same  monstrous  body. 
They  assisted  and  sustained  each  other :  and  the  whole  mass  was  held 
together  by  ignorance,  and  animated  by  tbe  gross  spirit  of  superstition. 
It  seems,  indeed,  that  a  pagan  statesman,  who  may  have  permitted 
additions  to  the  calendar  of  his  gods,  deserves  no  higher  description  of 
praise,  than  that  which  we  should  bestow  on  a  pope,  who  has  been 
zealous  in  the  canonization  of  saints.  For  one  idol  will  presently  be- 
come  as  holy  as  another  idol.  Nor  could  any  reason  be  given  why  Jove 
should  scorn  the  society  of  Serapis,  since  their  respective  divinity  was 
fouiided  on  the  same  evidence,  and  their  worship  conducted  on  the  same 
principles.** 

This  is  a  brief,  but  admirable  and  masterly  statement  of  the 
whole  matter.  "  The  golden  portals  were  ever  open."  But  then 
comes  the  question, — were  there  no  warders  stationed  at  the 
"  golden  portals  V  Open  as  they  were,  we  are  not  to  imagine 
tlttt  every  individual  was  at  liberty  to  introduce  his  god.  No 
new  divinity  could  gain  admittance,  without  a  ticket  from  the 
praetor  or  the  aedile,  the  senate  or  the  emperor.  And  when  once  ad- 
mitted,*^ he  was  allowed  only  to  take  his  seat,  quietly  and  sociably, 
among  the  vast  populace  of  celestial  tenants  already  in  possession. 
He  was  not  permitted  to  question  the  title,  or  disturb  the  repose, 
of  any  other  occupant.  In  other  words,  all  right  of  private  judg" 
ment  in  matters  of  religion  was  utterly  unknown  in  classic  and 
pagan  Romis.  It  is  true  that  ^*  the  influx  of  idolaters,  from 
every  nation  under  heaven,  made  it  difficult  to  preserve  the  purity 
(purity !)  of  the  Roman  religion."  But  what  then  ?  The  Roman 
religion  contrived  still  to  preserve  its  own  supremacy,  and  even 
to  strengthen  its  Roman  character,  ^'  by  the  successive  and  easy 
deification  of  the  most  vicious  of  mankind."  This  deification, 
however,  was  not  the  work  of  individual  caprice  or  superstition. 
The  establishment  of  gods  was  regulated  by  the  same  power  as 
that  which  ordered  the  enrolment  of  legions ! 

In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  things,  a  religion  arises,  which 
abjures  all  society  with  the  rabblement  of  the  pagan  calendar :  a 
religion  which  removed  its  votaries  from  the  national  altars,  on 
pain  of  all  the  consequences  due  to  impiety  and  apostacy :  a 
religion  which  wielded  no  carnal  weapons,  indeed,  for  its  own 
establishment  or  propagation ;  but  which  carried  on  a  sort  of 
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peaceful  waifsire  against  the  dominant  superstitions,  by  the  spi- 
ritual implements  of  argument,  of  exhortation,  and  of  entreaty. 
A  faith  like  this  wore  the  aspect  of  downright  atheism  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar, — of  audacious  treason,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  magistrate.  To  neglect  the  deities  of  the  state*  was  to  insult 
the  established  religion — to  violate  the  law — and  to  defy  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  republic  or  the  empire.  A  man  was  no 
more  at  liberty  to  trifle  with  the  ordinances  relative  to  public 
worship  and  festivity,  than  he  was  at  liberty  to  resist  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  or  a  rescript  of  the  sovereign,  or  to  neglect  any  other 
duty  of  a  citizen  or  a  subject.  And,  under  such  circumstances 
as  diese,  the  profession  of  the  Cross  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
fixed  upon  the  Nazarenes  the  stamp  of  rebellion  and  of  outlawry. 
Every  Christian  may  almost  be  considered,  at  that  period,  as 
wearing  what  our  law  calls  the  caput  lupitium.  He  was  an  object 
of  contempt  and  outrage  to  the  pagan  multitude ;  and  a  victim 
of  persecution,  when  the  hand  of  the  pagan  ruler  was  stretched 
forth  to  vindicate  the  insulted  majesty  of  Rome. 

To  talk,  therefore,  of  the  tolerance  of  the  ancient  Polytheism, 
is  to  talk  of  the  tolerance  which  allows  a  roan  to  keep  one  set  of 
religious  opinions  for  his  private  use,  if  he  will  but  profess  another 
set  of  opinions  in  public ;  or  rather,  if  he  will  but  virtually  declare 
to  the  world,  that  he  has  no  opinions  at  all,  but  is  content  to  fol- 
low the  customs  of  his  ancestors.      Undoubtedly,  the  Christians 
would  have  been  as  much  at  liberty  to  believe  in  their  ''  crucified 
malefactor,"  as  the  philosophers  were  at  liberty  to  believe  in  no 
God  whatever,  if  they  would  but  have  submitted  to  the  same 
conditions  as  the  philosophers ;  if  they  could  but  have  purchased 
victims,  and  burned  incense,  and  joined  the  idolatrous  crowds 
before  the  altars  and  the  temples.     In  other  words,  they  miglit 
have  been  amply  tolerated,  if  they  would  but  have  shown  them- 
selves ashamed  of  the  Son  of  Man  before  the  face  of  a  sinful 
and  adulterous  generation.    This  sort  of  toleration  was,  of  course, 
considered  by  the  followers  of  Christ  as  nothing  better  than  an 
invitation  to  apostacy:  and  the  consequence  was,  that  they  were 
insulted,  plundered,  and  massacred  by  the  populace;  and  tossed 
to  the  lions,  or  cast  into  the  flames,  by  the  arm  of  imperial 
power. 

We  must  here  present  our  readers  with  some  admirable  reflec- 
tions of  Mr.  Waddington,  on  the  character  and  principles  of  the 
most  philosophical  and  systematic  of  all  the  imperial  perse- 
cutors : 

*'  Marcus  Antoninus  undertook  the  task  of  '  punishment '  or  perse- 
cution among  the  earliest  of  his  imperial  duties,  and  he  continued  to 
fulfil  it  with  unremitting  diligence  throughout  the  nineteen  years  of  his 
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splendid  admiuistration.  He  acted  on  deliberate  princ^tples,  and  hia 
principles  were  not  of  partial  or  local  operation,  but  were  equally  appli- 
cable to  every  province  of  his  empire*  And  thus  he  everywhere  en- 
forced the  laws  in  their  full  severity ;  the  lives  and  the  property  of 
the  convicted  were  forfeited  by  the  most  summary  process  of  justice ; 
and  the  search  which  was  made  after  the  suspected,  and  which  the 
uninformed  humanity  of  Trajan  had  so  nobly  discouraged,  sufficiently 
proves  the  activity  of  the  pursuit  and  the  earnestness  of  the  pursuer, 
but  the  most  important  point  of  distinction  is  probably  this  :  Marcus 
Antoninus  knew  much  better  the  nature  of  the  evil  which  he  was  com- 
mitting: be  was  acquainted,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  with  the 
opinions  of  the  Christians,  and  the  innocence  of  their  character  $  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  had  entirely  neglected  to  examine  the  grounds  of 
their  faith.  He  watched  the  process  of  his  own  inflictions,  and  when  he 
perceived  the  fortitude  with  which  all  endured,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  many  courted  them,  he  coldly  reproved  the  unphilosophic  enthu- 
siasm of  the  martyrs.  And  yet,  perhaps,  his  own  philosophy  was  not 
quite  devoid  of  enthusiasm,  or,  at  least,  it  was  not  strictly  regulated  by 
reason,  when  it  led  him  to  labour  for  the  destruction  of  the  most  moral 
and  loyal  portion  of  his  subjects,  only  because  they  disclaimed  the  very 
superstitions  which  he  placed  his  pride  in  despising.  Nor  again  was  his 
practice  consistent  with  his  professed  contempt  of  these  :  for  it  is  said^ 
and  seemingly  on  good  foundation,  that  Marcus  Antoninus  was  frequent 
in  consultation  with  the  Chaldsean  sages,  deeply  conversant  with  the 
mysteries  of  astrology,  credulously  attentive  to  oracular  prophecy,  obe- 
dient to  the  premonitions  of  dreams,  which  he  helieved  to  descend  from 
Heaven — assertions  not  incredible,  nor  inconsistent  with  bis  studies 
or  his  principles  -,  and  there  is  ground  to  hesitate  whether  we  should 
not  rather  convict  him  of  superstition  than  hypocrisy.  But  it  is  certain 
that  his  understanding  vras  of  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive 
description  ;  that  it  was  enlightened  by  every  worldly  knowledge,  and 
fortified  by  frequent  meditation  $  that  his  character  was  founded  in 
excellent  dispositions,  confirmed  by  the  best  principles  which  were 
known  to  the  Pagan  world.  His  general  regard  for  justice  has  never 
been  questioned  ^  even  his  humanity  is  commonly  celebrated ;  and  if 
the  representations  of  history  be  not  exaggerated,  he  reached  as  high  a 
degree  both  of  wisdom  and  of  mora]  excellence  as  is  attainable  by  the 
unassisted  faculties  of  man — and  yet  this  prince  polluted  every  year  of 
a  long  reign  with  innocent  blood. 

*'  In  our  natural  anxiety  to  honour  every  form  of  human  excellence, 
we  search  for  his  excuse  in  the  religious  policy  so  long  established  in  the 
empire.  But  we  find  that  those  of  his  predecessors,  who  were  disposed 
to  soften  or  suspend  its  operation  upon  Christians,  possessed  the  power 
to  do  so ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  despotic  authority  of  Marcus 
would  have  enabled  hira  to  revise  or  repeal  those  oppressive  statutes,  if 
he  had  learnt  from  the  books  of  his  philosophers  the  virtue  or  the 
meaning  of  Toleration.  This,  indeed,  is  the  real  and  only  ground  of  his 
defence ;  and  we  shall  regard  his  conduct  witk  less  indignation,  if  we 
reflect  how  feeble  were  the  mightiest  principles  of  conduct  with  which 
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he  wa8  acquainted  5  on  what  a  loose  and  shifting  foundation  they 
rested ;  how  large  was  the  class  of  virtues  which  they  did  not  compre 
hend^  and-  how  imperfect  were  the  motives  which  they  proposed  for  the 
practice  of  any.  And  thus  considered,  we  shall  discover^  perhaps,  some 
trace  of  heavenly  providence  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  imperial 
philosopher,  flourishing  in  the  maturity  of  his  science,  and  deficient  in 
nothing  which  nature  or  man  could  bestow,  was  armed  with  the  highest 
temporal  authority  and  permitted  to  direct  it  against  the^infancy  of  our 
faith.  From  the  splendid  imperfection  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  from  the 
perseverance  of  his  powerful  enmity,  from  its  final  failure,  we  may 
learn  what  narrow  limits  have  been  assigned  to  the  virtue  and  wisdom 
and  power  of  unassisted  man ;  and  we  derive  a  new  motive  of  gra- 
titude for  that  heavenly  aid,  which  has  fixed  our  social  happiness  on  a 
certain  and  eternal  foundation." — pp.  47 — 49. 

Aye — this  is,  indeed,  a  most  overpowering  exhibition  of  the 
heaven-descended  might  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel !  Here  was 
all  the  power,  all  the  wisdom,  all  the  virtue  (such  as  it  was) — that 
could,  by  possibility,  be  concentrated  in  the  person  of  one 
heathen  man, — directed,  for  a  series  of  years,  against  the  truth 
of  God :  and  this  too,  not  in  fitful  bursts  of  angry  despotism, 
but  with  sustained,  deliberate,  unim passioned  steadiness.  And 
what  was  all  this — but  the  beating  of  the  daily  tide  against  the 
imperishable  Rock  ? 

The  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  so  atrociously  severe,  that 
the  heathens  flattered  themselves  that  the  extirpation  of  Chris- 
tianity bad  been,  at  last,  accomplished.  And,  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  man's  wisdom^  the  foremost  instigators  of  that  per- 
secution were  the  philosophers ; — the  philosophers  who,  (as  Mr. 
Waddington  observes,)  were  perpetually  lavishing  all  the  re- 
sources of  their  sagacity  and  wit  in  exposing  the  multiform 
absurdities  of  polytheism; — the  philosophers,  of  whom  Ter- 
tullian  exclaimed,  quinimo  et  Deos  vestros  palam  destruuntf — 
laudantibus  vobis!  Well  may  the  church  of  God  be  likened 
to  an  anvil,  on  which  hammers  of  every  form,  and  material,  and 
weight,  are  sure  to  be  broken  in  the  end.  The  work  was  plied 
for  three  whole  centuries,  sometimes  by  monsters  of  vice,  some- 
times by  prodigies  of  wisdom,  and  of  virtue.  Characters  of 
every  description,  ^'  from  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence,  down  to  the  lowest  imaginable  turpitude,''  took  coun- 
sel together  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Anointed :  and  the 
Lord  had  them  in  derision. 

Upon  the  controversy,  relative  to  the  number  of  the  Martyrs, 
Mr.  Waddington  has,  judiciously  enough,  bestowed  only  a 
single  note.  One  cause  of  exaggeration,  he  observes,  may  have 
been,  that  the  term  martyr  (witness)  was,  in  the  early  church. 
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indiscriminately  extended  to  all,  whose  religion  had  exposed 
them  to  any  infliction;  such  as  loss  of  property  or  liberty;  a 
class  of  sufferers  now  usually  called  confessors.  The  question 
is  of  no  great  importance.  Let  the  extenuators  have  it  their  own 
way.  Let  the  glory  of  martyrdom  be  refused  to  all,  except 
those  who  perished  by  famine,  or  by  fire,  or  by  the  sword. 
That  the  number  of  sufferers  was  frightfully  great,  roust  still 
remain  indisputable ;  unless  we  are  to  consider  insult,  and  desti- 
tution, and  captivity,  as  light  afflictions :  to  say  nothing  of  that 
daily  death  inflicted  by  the  incessant  terror  of  impending  out- 
rage. In  one  sense,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  church,  col- 
lectively, was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  martyrdom  for  three  bun- 
dred  years:  for,  during  that  period,  the  church  bore  witness  to 
the  truth,  in  the  midst  of  continued  peril.  She  trod,  at  every 
step,  over  secret  fires,  which  frequently  burst  forth  to  torment, 
though  not  consume  her.  But,  when  we  meditate  upon  this 
subject,  never  let  us  forget  the  perfidious  inconsistency  of  Gib- 
bon. In  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  Diocletian's  victims, 
he  applies  the  trifling  portion  who  perished  in  Palestine,  as  a 
probable  measure  of  the  numbers  who  suffered  in  other  provinces 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  *'  In  other  places,"  says  Mr.  Wadding^, 
ton,  "  he  is  forward  enough  to  acknowledge  the  narrow  limits, 
and  to  extenuate  the  population  of  Palestine."  But,  nevertheless, 
when  it  suits  his  insidious  purpose,  he  can  resort  to  Palestine 
as  a  test  of  transactions  which  took  place  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  the  globe :  and  this  he  could  do,  although  ''  he  was 
not  ignorant,  that  even  the  proportion  of  Christians  in  that 
country  was  less  than  that  in  any  other  province  !" 

The  7th  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Arian  Controversy.  And 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  pen  of  Mr.  Waddington  marches  with  its 
usual  freedom  and  power.  For  ourselves,  we  can  scarcely  for- 
bear to  regret  that  it  has  not  taken  something  of  a  wider  range 
tlirough  this  awful  and  interesting  region.  The  Arian  heresy, 
indeed,  is  now  pretty  well  consigned  to  the  place  of  forgotten 
things.  But  it  was  a  tremendous  phenomenon  in  its  time : 
one  of  the  most  awful  that  ever  arose  to  afflict  and  dismay  the 
church.  Its  appearance  has  always  been  reckoned  among  the 
critical  and  fiery  trials  of  Christianity.  And  there  is  one  pecu- 
liarity of  it,  which  must  always  render  its  history  singularly  and 
fearfully  instructive,  namely,  that  it  was  covered  over,  if  not 
with  names  of  blasphemy,  at  least  with  the  most  glaring  marks  of 
human  arrogance  and  self<-sufficiency.  Nothing  is  better  known, 
respecting  the  masters  of  the  Arian  school,  than  their  habitual 
and  almost  unlimited  reliance  on  their  own  powers  of  reasoning, 
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9Im1  tbeir  utter  disregard  of  ancient  and  primitive  autboritj. 
Another  remarkable  characteristic  of  it  was,  that  Arianism  waa 
a  monster  with  many  horns ;  and  that  those  horns  had  the  con- 
venient faculty  of  sprouting  up,  •iicce9sively,  as  the  enigencies 
and  dangers  of  the  season  seemed  to  require ;  so  that,  if  one 
were  cut  away,  anotlier  was  ready  to  spring  up  in  its  place. 
Every  one  must  be  aware,  thai  the  orthodox  of  that  period 
complained,  that  no  capricious  testator  ever  altered  hia  will  ao 
often  and  so  suddenly  as  the  Arians  altered  their  creed*  How 
many  different  schemes  of  belief  were  ever  put  forth  by  this 

fertinacious  and  multiform  heresy,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say* 
t  is  certain,  however,  that  the^  were  suflicient  in  number  to 
ciemplify  the  prodigious  versatility  of  error,  and  to  display  that 
activity  of  evolution  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable,  when 
closely  pressed  by  the  pursuit  of  truth.  It,  therefore,  appears  to 
us,  that  a  somewhat  more  ample  exposition  of  this  subject 
might  have  furnished  an  advantageous  field  for  the  powers  of 
Mr«  Waddington,  without  trespassing  very  formidably  upon  the 
limits  of  his  design. 

We  can  sympathise  very  cordially  with  him,  in  thinking  that  it 
would  have  been  a  signal  mercy  to  the  church,  if  she  could  have 
been  spared  the  misery  and  distraction  incident  to  this  con- 
troversy. According  to  the  shallow  judgments  of  our  poor 
humanity,  at  least,  it  might  have  been  well  if  Christians  could 
have  been  content  to  the  end  of  time,  to  consider  the  name  of 
Jesus,  as  a  name  at  which  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  this, 
without  dragging  each  other  to  the  torture  of  a  verbal  exposition, 
relative  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son*  But  alas !  all  Ecclesiastical  History  seems  to  be 
one  continual  and  portentous  commentary  on  the  words  of  the 
Apostle— ^/^re  must  be  heresies  among  you,  that  they  which  are 
approved  may  be  made  manifest.  And  this  controversy  having 
once  arisen,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  related  to  a 
matter,  in  itself  of  most  stupendous  solemnity.  It  may  be 
true  that  there  is  something  almost  ludicrous,  when  considered  by 
itself,  in  the  artifice  of  the  Semi-Arians,  when  they  thought  to  gain 
their  point  merely  by  the  sly  introduction  of  a  single  idta,  thus  con- 
verting 6/40ou<riof  into  ifioiovcrtog.  But  when  we  recollect  that 
the  question  which  then  agitated  the  world  concerned  no  less  a 
matter  than  the  dignity  and  essence  of  Him,  who  is  the  same 
yesterday^  to^y,  and  for  ever,  and  that  the  very  vitals  of  the 
controversy  were,  in  truth,  involved  in  this  single  i6ta,  when  we 
recollect  this,  the  spirit  of  levity  and  derision  is  instantly  rebuked 
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to  silence.  Again/the  personal  quarrels  and  mutual  recriminations  of 
the  Nicene  Bishops,  at  the  opening  of  the  synod — the  microscopic 
subtlety  of  the  various  disputants — the  revelry  of  evil  passions 
which  the  conflict  let  loose  upon  the  empire|*^all  these  become 
fit  subjects  for    melancholy    contemplatiouj    rather    than    for 
scornful  and  sarcastic  exposure^  when  once  we  call  to  mind  the 
topic  which  men  at  that  time  were  bandying  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  even  the  mysterious  and  tremendous  majesty  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God.      With  these  impressions  on  our  mind^ 
we  could  have  been  well  content  with  the  absence  of  a  quotation 
from  Jortin^  at  present  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Waddington ;  a  quota* 
tion  which  exhibits  the  prelates  of  the  Nicene  Council  as  in<* 
flue6ced  by  almost  every  imaginable  variety  of  contemptible  motive. 
And^  further,  in  a  future  edition  of  this  work,  we  would  gladly  see 
expunged  a  note  in  p.  97»  in  which,  after  speaking  of  Homo« 
ousians,  and  Homoi-ousians,  and  Anomoians,  and   Eunomiansi 
the  author  adds,  "  the  vuimportance  of  the  verbal  difference  might 
provoke  our  ridicule,  did  we  not  reflect  how  much  the  angry 
application  of  those  terms  tended  to  prolong  and  embitter  the 
controversy/'    Of  course  the  protraction,  and  the  exasperation 
of   the  dispute,   are,   of  themselves,    abundantly   sufficient  to 
repress  any  feeling  of  ridicule.    But,  independently  of  this  con* 
sideration,  ridicule,  as  we  contend,  is  an  emotion  altogether  out 
of  place,  when  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Redeemer  of 
the  World  are  under  consideration,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
folly  or  the  intemperance  of  the  combatants.    With  regard  to  the 

Sassage  from  Jortin,  indeed,  justice  requires  us  to  observe  that 
f  r.  Waddington  has  very  properly  qualified  the  words  of  that 
caustic  and  flippant,  we  had  almost  said  heartless^  writer,  by 
adding,  that,^— 

'^  Among  so  many  assembled  there,  many  there  must  have  been  of 
sincere  intention  and  earnest  piety  j  and,  certainly,  several  well  in- 
strocted  in  the  learning  of  that  age  5  and  the  excellence  of  these  persons 
doubtless  so  influenced  the  general  character  of  the  Council,  that, 
though  unable  to  repress  the  intemperate  violence  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, they  were  sumcient  to  conduct  it  to  that  decision,  which  has 
lioir  been  followed  by  the  great  majority  of  Christians  for  fifteen 
centuries/' 

One  disastrous  effect  of  this  controversy  was,  that  it  made 
the  Christian  world  familiar  with  the  most  sanguinary  principles 
of  intolerance.  And,  in  the  application  of  these  principles, 
the  heretics,  in  the  day  of  their  predominance,  were,  to  say 
the  least,  quite  as  active  as  their  Catholic  antagonists.    '*  The 
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path  of  intolerance,"  says  Mr.  Waddinpton,  "  livhich  had  been 
pointed  out,  and  abandoned,  by  Constantine,  was  steadily  followed 
by  his  heretical  successor,  Constantius,  and  trodden,  with  equal 
diligence,  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  by  Valens/*     And  deplorable 
was  the  alacrity  with  which  the  people  seconded  the  persecuting 
energies  of    their   Imperial   patrons.     It   is,  indeed,  generally 
allowed,  that  the  Arians  were  throughout  remarkable  for  their 
disingenuousness,  their   untractableness,    their   turbulence,  and 
their  readiness  to  launch  the  spiritual  thunders  at  the  head  of  their 
adversaries.    There  is  one  circumstance,  more  especially,  in  their 
history,  which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  the  deepest 
indignation.  We  allude  to  the  elevation  of  George  of  Cappadocia 
to  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria.      The  man,  who  was   thus 
chosen  by  the  Arian  faction  to  fill  the  throne  of  Athanasius,  was 
among  the  most  worthless  and  profligate  of  mankind.      This 
appears,  not  only  from  "  the  invectives  of  two  Saints,"  (Gregory 
Nazianzen  and  Epiphanius,)  "  which,"  we  are  told,*  '^  might  not 
of  themselves  deserve  much  credit :"  but  it  so  happens,  that  their 
testimony  is  *'  confirmed  by  the  cool  and  impartial  infidel,"  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus.  And  a  more  revolting  spectacle  can  scarcely 
be  imagined  than  that  of  a  fraudulent  contractor  for  the  supply 
of  bacon  to  the  army, — a  monster  of  sensuality  and  avarice, — 
one  who  was  resolved  to  be  rich,  and  was  contented  to  be  infa- 
mous,— advanced,  at  last,  by  the  basest  arts  to  the  Archiepiscopal 
chair  of  Egypt.*     And  this,  for  no  intelligible  reason,  save  that 
the  heretics  beheld,  in  his  former  life,  the  promise  that  he  would 
become  an  unsparing  and  remorseless  persecutor.     This  promise 
was  indeed  fulfilled  to  an  extent  that  was  little  thought  of  by  tlie 
Arian  party.     "The    Catholics   of  Alexandria,"  says  Gibbon, 
"  were  abandoned  to  a  tyrant,  qualified  by  nature  and  education 
for  the  office  of  persecution."     13ut  his  oppressions  and  atrocities 
were,  at  least,  impartial.     They  were  practised  alike  throughout 
his  vast  diocese,  with  little  regard  to  the  distinctions  of  faith  and 
doctrine  :  till,  at  last,  the  justice  of  heaven  was  vindicated  by  the 
impatience  of  the  multitude,  and  St.  George  of  Cappadocia  was 
massacred  as  an  enemy  to  God  and  man. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  one  of  **  the  two  Saints,*'  who  have 
described  George  of  Cappadocia  as  a  monster,  has  been  scarcely 
more  complimentary  to  the  great  heresiarch  himself.  By  Geo- 
gory  Nazianzen,  Arius  is  represented  as  one  whose  very  name 

•  Gibbon,  c.  xxiii.  note  118. 

f  See  Gregor.  Naz.  Orat.  xxi.  where'*  the  Saint*'  describes  George  as  n  monster  and 
a  pest,  who  came  down  upon  Ihc  iund,  like  an  Egyptian  plague,  to  the  general 
calamity  of  the  Church. 
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indicated  the  destructive  violence  and  fury  of  his  nature, — as  a 
tornado  of  iniquity, — as  a  consummation  of  all  impiety^ — as  a 
tongue  at  perpetual  enmity  with  Christ, — as  a  mind  which  hurled 
its  unrighteousness  towards  heaven, — as  the  persecutor  of  the 
Divinity, — and,  to  crown  all,  as  resembling  Judas  in  his  character 
and  his  fate.*  A  much  more  favourable  representation  of  him  is 
given  by  the  other  of  these  Saints,f  and  has  been  transcribed  by 
Mr,  Waddington  into  his  pages.  With  this  we  have  no  fault 
whatever  to  find.  But  it  does  strike  us,  that,  if  we  are  to  be  told 
of  the  stately  figure  of  Arius,  of  his  grave  but  yet  engaging 
deportment,  his  winning  eloquence,  his  consummate  address,  and 
his  masterly  insight  into  human  character, — space  might  also  have 
easily,  been  found  for  some  adeqnate  description  of  the  genius, 
the  virtues,  the  labours,  and  the  constancy,  of  the  mighty  champion 
of  the  Catholic  cause.  Gibbon  himself  is  compelled  to  do 
ample,  and  even  splendid,  justice  to  the  merits  of  Athanasius;  and 
to  Gibbon,  accordingly,  our  historian  has  referred  his  readers  in 
a  note.  But  still  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  writer,  who  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  exhibit  an  advantageous  portraiture  of  the 
heresiarch,  might  likewise  have  assigned  a  somewhat  more  spa- 
cious niche  to  the  renowned  and  inflexible  champion  of  orthodoxy. 
Our  readers,  therefore,  will  perhaps  forgive  us,  if  we  presume  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  by  exhibiting  a  representation  of  this 
illustrious  man,  as  executed  by  Gregory  Nazianzeu. 

'  "  Athanasius,'*  says  that  eloquent  father,  "  was  exalted  in  his  life, 
bat  lowly  in  his  temper.  His  virtue  was  so  sublime  that  none  could 
aspire  to  rival  it ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  such  was  bis  courtesy  and 
mildness,  such  his  freedom  from  anger,  such  his  propensity  towards 
compassion,  that  he  was  at  all  times  accessible  to  those  who  sought  his 
intercourse.  His  conversation  was  pleasing ;  bis  manners  still  more 
engaging.  His  aspect  was  angelic  ;  and  still  more  angelic  was  bis  dis- 
position. His  rebuke  was  gentle  :  his  praises  carried  with  them  all  the 
power  and  weight  of  instruction.  Each  was  so  tempered,  that  neither 
of  them  was  weakened  by  excess.  His  reproof  conveyed  the  impression 
of  paternal  tenderness ;  his  commendation  bad  all  tbe  gravity  which 
becomes  imperial  command.  His  demeanor  had  nothing  in  it  of  unmanly 
softness,  or  of  rigorous  and  forbidding  sternness.  His  gentleness  won 
for  him  the  reputation  of  benignity;  his  severity  that  of  prudence  and 
of  judgment;  and  each  of  them  were  honoured  with  the  praise  of 
wisdom.  So  awful  was  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  that  it  might  well  dis- 
pense with  all  the  aids  of  eloquence.  So  commanding  was  his  power 
of  utterance,  that  tbe  rod  of  authority  was  quiescent  in  his  hand ;  or  if, 
at  any  time,  it  became  needful,  it  effected  the  work  of  correction,  not 
with  fierce  laceration,  but  with  a  gentle  touch When  he  per- 
ceived that  the  whole  world  was  in  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
conflict  about  syllables,  he  mildly  and  benignantly  brought  both  parties 

*  Greg.  Naz«  Orat.  xxi.  xuii.  t  Epipban.  Ueres.  69. 
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before  bim  j  and,  making  vl\  practicable  conceision,  relativalollie  uwof 
words,  he  boand  down  the  disputant*  to  the  matter  and  substance  of  the 
controversy.  The  glory  of  his  patience,  in  the  work  of  reconciliation*  far 
excelled  the  renown  of  his  sufferings,  and  bis  preachings, — of  his  ?igiU 
and  austerities, — and  even  of  his  exile  and  his  wanderings.  He  was>  to 
tbe  last,  unwearied  in  his  application  to  men  of  every  temper.  Some 
be  animated  with  bis  praises  -,  others  be  repressed  with  light  and  gentle 
correction.  The  sluggisb  he  excited,  and  kept  down  the  impetuooi* 
He  was  incessantly  careful  that  the  feeble  might  not  slip,  and  that  the 
fallen  might  be  raised  up.  In  his  personal  manners,  he  was  simple ;  in 
tbe  arts  of  government,  inexhaustibly  various.  His  words  were  wise, 
bis  soul  was  still  more  rich  in  wisdom.  When  engaged  with  men  of 
humble  endowments*,  he  condescended  to  the  level  of  ibeir  capacities. 
When  be  bad  to  deal  with  loftier  intellects,  be  rose,  at  once,  to  their 
elevation.  He  was  the  patron  of  strangers — the  protector  of  supplianta 
-^a  guardian  power  against  evil.  In  short,  he  substantially  com- 
bined in  his  own  person  many  of  those  attributes,  which  tbe  heathen 

fabulously  ascribe  unto  their  deities He  closed  his  days  in  a 

mature  and  good  old  age ;  and  is  now  joined  to  the  Fathers,  and  tbe 
Patriarchs,  and  the  Prophets,  and  tbe  Apostles,  and  the  Martyrs,  who 
have  done  valiantly  for  tbe  truth  of  God.  * 

The  tenth  chapter  of  this  history  carries  on  the  annals  of  tbe 
Church  from  the  days  of  Justinian  to  those  of  Charlemagne- 
We  can  do  no  more  than  transcribe  tlie  concluding  paragraph 
of  it : — 

"  When  we  behold  the  limits  of  Christendom  extended  by  the  writings 
of  its  ministers,  or  tbe  eloquence  of  its  missionaries,  we  record  such 
conquests  with  pure  and  grateful  satisfaction.  When  we  observe  a  mass 
of  Pagans,  or  other  unbelievers,  suddenly,  but  peacefully,  melting  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Church,  we  question  their  motives,  we  lament  tbe 
stain  which  they  bring  with  them,  and  we  censure  any  unworthy  com- 
promise which  has  been  made  to  conciliate  them ;  yet  we  are  consoled 
to  reflect  that  no  immediate  misery  has  been  occasioned  by  a  change 
which,  at  least,  is  pregnant  with  future  improvements.  But  when 
we  see  tbe  sword  employed  to  propagate  a  religion  of  which  tbe  very 
essence  is  peace,  we  are  at  once  disgusted  and  revolted  by  tbe  cruel  and 
impious  mockery." 

It  is  impossible  for  any  humane  or  enlightened  Christian  of  the 
present  day  to  offer  a  single  syllable  iu  dissent  from  tbe  senti^ 
menta  here  expressed.  But  it  may  be  very  possible  to  discover 
eertain  topics  of  consolatioii,  and  of  tbankfiiloese,  even  in  the  saa- 
guinary  annals  of  the  early  triumphs  of  the  Cross.  Most 
assuredly  all  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  skonld  be  pure  and 
peaceable.  If  the  best  Christians  of  the  present  day  could  have 
their  M'ish,  purity  and  peace  would  be,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
the  Missionary  Angels  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  globe ;  and 
none  would  ever  dream  of  enlisting  fraud  or  violence  under  the 

*  Greg*  Nai.  Orat.  zxi. 
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banners  of  their  Redeemer.  But  then^  on  the  other  hand,  it 
most  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  had  frequently 
to  make  its  way  in  times  of  barbarism  and  of  darkness.  Nothing 
short  of  a  perpetual  course  of  miracles  could  have  prevented  the 
intrusion  of  human  passions  in  that  holy  work.  And  if  once  the 
admixture  of  human  passions  be  admitted,  who  shall  presume  to 
say  to  what  extent  that  admixture  might  be  endured  by  Him  who 
can  make  all  things  work  together  for  good.  It  is,  in  truth,  mys» 
teriotts  enough,  that  '^  unworthy  compromise,"  or  sanguinary 
violence,  should  ever  be  allowed  to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  ark  of 
a  cause  so  sacred.  But  we  see  that  it  has  been  so.  We  see  the 
religion  of  Christ  now  flourishing  in  nations  which,  but  for  "  un- 
worthy compromise/^  or  barbarian  force,  might  for  ages  have 
been  left  in  ignorance  of  their  Redeemer.  And  what  is  die 
lesson  which  such  spectacles  administer  to  us  ?  They  jeach  us 
not  to  imitate  the  ferocity,  or  the  deception,  by  which  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  was  brought  into  the  dark  and  cruel  places  of 
the  earth.  But  they  do  teach  us  to  adore  the  wisdom  and  the 
power  of  Him  who  directed  the  passions  of  barbarians  to  a 
merciful  and  beneficial  end,  and  constrained  the  wrath  and  the  ini- 
quity of  men  to  praise  Him.  If  we  are  to  think  of  the  campaigns 
of  Charlemagne  merely  as  the  enterprises  of  a  human  conqueror, 
whose  lust  of  dominion  was  animated  by  superstitious  zeal,  we 
shall,  of  course,  feel  little  else  than  disgust  and  indignation  at  the 
''cruel  and  impious  mockery'^  of  the  conversions  which  he 
effected.  But  if  we  regard  bis  warlike  propensities  as  instru- 
ments in  the  hand  of  an  inscrutable  Providence,  we  shall  see  good 
reason  to  rejoice  that  such  a  man  was  "  raised  up,**  in  those  savage 
days,  to  lay  the  yoke  of  Christ  upon  the  necks  of  ignorant  and 
bloody  tribes. 

Among  many  other  remarkable  instances  of  the  manner  by 
which  great  national  blessings  are  often  developed  out  of  the 
ordinary  working  and  combination  of  sublunary  elements,  the 
following  is  afterwards  noticed  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Waddington's 
narrative,  c.  xix.     He  there  tells  us  that — 

"  Prussia  and  the  contiguous  Pomerania,  had  hitherto  resisted  the 
peaceful  exertions  of  successive  missioaaries  3  and  continued  to  worship 
the  rude  deities,  and  follow  the  barbarous  manners,  of  antiquity.  But 
where  the  language  offenuanon  had  bem  employed  m  vam,  the  disciplined 
vaUmr  of  the  Teutonic  hnighte  prevailed.  It  was  recompensed  by  the 
cooqucst  of  two  rich  provinces ;  and  the  faith  which  was  tnfiicted  upon 
the  vanquished,  in  the  rage  of  massacre,  was  perpetuated  by  the  deabc' 
rate  oppremon  of  military  govo'nment.  This  event  took  place  about  the 
year  1 230.  But^  in  another  generation,  when  the  memory  of  its  tntroduC" 
tion  was  effaced^  the  religum  reaSy  took  root  andjhurished  by  the  legitimate 
authority  of  its  excellence  and  its  truth.** 
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And  this,  (whatever  dismay  or  perplexity  the  spectacle  may 
inflict  upon  us,)  is  the  process  by  which  a  highway  for  our  God 
is  frequently  prepared  over  the  morass  and  the  wilderness  of  this 
present  world.  The  blessings  of  civilization  and  religion  are  often 
found  to  march  in  the  train  of  bloodthirsty  and  ruthTess  ambition. 
These  considerations,  it  is  true,  are  absolutely  good  for  nothing* 
if  produced  as  motives  for  unsheathing  the  carnal  blade,  and  for 
presenting  to  barbarous  tribes,  at  the  sword's  point,  the  blessings 
of  pure  faith  and  social  refinement.  But  these  considerations 
are  doubtless  of  most  legitimate  force  and  weight,  when  we  look 
back  upon  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom  through  the  earth. 
That  kmgdom  is  not  of  this  world  ;  and  if  any  have  sought  to 
advance  it  by  the  use  of  worldly  weapons,  the  guilt  be  on  their 
own  head.  But  if  the  spiritual  influences  of  his  kingdom  are 
found  to  have  emerged,  at  last,  out  of  the  "  toil  and  trouble*'  of 
sanguinary  enterprise,  what  remains  for  us,  but  thankfully  to 
welcome  so  merciful  a  result,  even  while  we  sigh  over  the  ruin 
and  the  havoc  by  which  it  was  originally  ushered  in? 

In  his  thirteenth  chapter  Mr.  Waddington  presents  us  with 
a  view  of  the  Ante-Nicene  church ;  and,  among  other  things,  be- 
stows a  cursory  notice  on  a  subject  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty, 
—  the  devotional  forms  and  services  then  in  use  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  It  must,  here,  in  all  justice,  be  recollected*  that 
Mr.  Waddington,  at  the  commencement  of  his  labours,  did  not 
enjoy  the  advantage, — now  possessed  by  us, — of  consulting  the 
invaluable  work  of  Mr.  Palmer,  which  was  published  in  the 
course  of  last  year ; — we  mean,  the  "  Origines  Liturgies,  or, 
Antiquities  of  the  English  Ritual ;  and  a  Dissertation  on  Primi- 
tive Liturgies."  Of  this  performance  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
speak  in  terms  of  adequate  commendation.  It  condenses,  within 
the  compass  of  two  very  moderate  volumes,  the  result  of  much 
various  and  patient  research ;  and  furnishes  the  reader  with  a  vast 
mass  of  information,  which  he  would  have  otherwise  been  under 
the  necessity  of  collecting  from  a  formidable  multitude  of  books. 
Had  this  disquisition  fallen  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Waddington  early 
enough  in  the  course  of  his  sore  task,  we  apprehend  that  it  would 
have  induced  him  considerably  to  modify  his  judgment,  on  the 
subject  of  the  ancient  liturgies.     His  conjecture  is,  that — 

'*  The  earliest  forms  of  services  were  extremely  short  and  variable — 
otherwise  more  ample  specimens  of  tbem  would  have  reached  posterity. 
On  the  other  band,  the  scanty  passages  which  are  adduced  from  Igna- 
tius, Justin,  Irenaeiis,  and  Tertnllian,  certainly  prove  that  there  were 
some  fixed  prayers  in  use  in  some  of  the  ancient  churches,  which  may  or 
may  not,  have  been  common  to  tbem  all." 

That  such  should  be  his  view  of  the  matter  will  not,  probably 
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appear  very  surprising  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
consult  Mr.  Palmer's  Introduction.  From  this  it  appears,  that 
the  study  of  liturgies  is  one  which,  from  various  circumstances, 
has  made  but  slow  progress ;  that  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  materials  of  knowledge  were  supplied  in  suf- 
ficient abundance  to  enable  the  student  of  liturgies  to  take  an 
extended  and  unprejudiced  view  of  the  subject ;  that  the  most 
learned  men  were  long  divided,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  liturgical 
remains ;  that  the  subject  was  further  involved  in  obscurity  by 
the  controversies  of  the  times ;  and,  lastly,  that  an  erroneous 
notion  was  long  and  generally  prevalent,  that  there  was,  originally, 
some  one  form  of  liturgy  in  the  Christian  church,  to  which  all 
the  monuments  of  ancient  liturgies,  and  the  notices  which  the 
Fathers  supply,  might  be  reduced.  The  laborious  researches  of 
Mr.  Palmer  have  conducted  him  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
primitive  liturgies  may  be  reduced  to  four;  namely,  the  great 
Oriental  liturgy — the  Alexandrian — the  Roman — and  the  Galil- 
ean. These  he  considers  as  the  parents  of  all  the  forms  now 
extant :  and  he,  further,  regards  their  antiquity  as  so  very  remote, 
and  their  use  so  extensive,  in  those  ages  when  bishops  were 
independent,  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  is  difficult  to  place  their 
origin  at  a  lower  period  than  the  apostolic  age.  It  is,  indeed, 
well  known  that  every  Christian  church  possessed,  and  exercised, 
the  liberty  of  varying  and  improving  its  own  formularies.  And 
this  practice,  upon  a  superficial  view  of  the  matter,  might  seem 
to  involve  the  claim  of  these  four  liturgies  to  apostolic  antiquity 
in  hopeless  doubt  and  confusion.  On  a  more  accurate  examina- 
tion, however,  it  will  appear  that  this  very  circumstance  adds 
powerful  confirmation  to  the  claim.  For,  where  a  discretionary 
power  was  generally  exercised,  what  but  a  reverence  for  the 
apostolic  source  of  these  formularies,  could  have  preserved  them 
from  indefinite  mutilation  and  change?  What  but  this  could 
have  maintained  the  essential  uniformity,  which  is  actually  found 
to  have  prevailed  throughout  vast  districts  of  the  primitive 
church  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined  that  these,  or  any  other 
liturgies,  were,  from  the  first,  committed  to  writing.  For  a  very 
considerable  period,  they  were  preserved  entirely  by  memory  and 
practice.  That  this  was  so,  is  collected  by  Mr.  Palmer  from  a 
diligent  attention  to  the  notices  supplied  by  the  Fathers.  It  is 
impossible,  he  says,  to  consult  these  notices,  without  perceiving, 
that  the  baptized  Christians  were  supposed  to  be  familiar  with 
every  part  of  the  service.  Continual  allusions  are  made  to  various 
particulars,  which  are  wholly  incapable  of  explanation,  otherwise 
than  by  reference  to  the  liturgies  still  extant.     The  order  of  the 
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parts  is  always  foand  to  be  preserved*  The  same  rites  and  cere- 
monies are  contioualiy  repeated.  The  same  sentiments  and  ianr 
guage^  without  material  variation,  are  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  people  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  pre>- 
cise  points  at  which  their  responses  were  to  be  made,  their  bynaH 
to  be  chanted,  or  their  well-known  prayer  to  be  recited.  And  if 
each  church  thus  preserved  the  substantial  uniformity  of  its  own 
liturgy, — a  general  and  substantial  uniformity  would,  likewise,  be 
found,  even  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  in  the  liturgies  of  those 
churches,  which  had  originally  received  the  same  order.  The 
period  at  which  liturgies  were  irst  committed  to  writing  is  alto- 
gether uncertain  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  third  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth. 

We  have  thought  it  advisable  to  notice  the  above  particulars, 
partly  with  the  view  of  encouraging  our  readers  to  resort  to 
Mr.  Palmer's  work,  in  which  these  particulars  are  iliuatrated 
with  admirable  judgment  and  erudition ;  and  partly  with  a  view 
to  supply  the  needful  correction  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wad- 
dington,  which,  in  its  present  shape,  scarcely  does  justice  to  the 
antiquity  or  importance  of  liturgical  and  ritual  formularies.  The 
subject  is  one  of  profound  and  solemn  interest  to  the  church  of 
England.  How  animating  and  delightful  is  it,  for  instance,  to 
know  that  our  prayers  and  services  are,  in  form  and  substanee, 
nearlytbe  same  with  those,  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  primitive 
worthies  magnified  their  God  and  their  Redeemer.  To  advert, 
for  the  present,  to  our  collects  only. 

**  They  have  been  read,"  says  Mr.  Palmer,  *'  in  the  liturgies  of  the 
church  of  England  from  the  most  remote  period.  Not  only  do  we  find 
them  in  the  liturgies  of  the  English  cfanrch  before  the  reformation,  but 
in  those  of  Che  Anglo-Saxon  cburch  long  before  the  conqaest.  Most  of 
these  colieets  can,  in  fact,  be  traced  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  church  ;  and  by  that  church  they  were  originally  derived 
from  the  liturgy  of  the  Roman  patriarchate  in  primitive  times.  We  are 
thus  enabled  to  trace  them  back,  in  many  instances,  to  the  fifth  century. 
So  that  our  collects,  with  some  exceptions,  have  been  used  for  1400 
years  in  the  church  of  God  3  and  their  origin  lies  in  the  distant  glory  of 
primitive  Christianity." — Palm.  Orig.  Liturg,  vol.  ii.  pp.  39,  40. 

Being  now  fairly  launched  into  the  boundless  expanse  of  eccle- 
siastical story,  one  object  which  most  forcibly  arrests  our  atten* 
tion,  is  the  colossal  form  of  Hildebrand — the  Napoleon  of  the 
church!  The  portraiture  of  this  astonishing  specimen  of  the 
human  race  affords  Mr.  Waddington  a  noble  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  powers.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  masterly  than 
bis  cendeasation  of  the  hiatory  of  diis  mighty  architect  of  the  papal 
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fabric.  It  appears  that  a  portion  of  the  early  life  of  Hildebrand 
was  passed  in  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Cluni.  And  here  it 
probably  was,  that  his  fancy  expatiated  amid  the  visions  of  eccle- 
siastical grandeur,  which  his  own  towering  genius  subsequently 
realized.  It  was  in  the  year  1049  that  he  first  emerged  into 
public  notice.  We  are  told  that  when  Leo  IX.  was  on  his  way 
through  France  to  Rome,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  monk 
of  Cluni.  This  pontiff  was  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the 
appointment  of  the  emperor,  Henry  III.;  and  he  was,  accord- 
ingly, travelling  to  take  possession  of  the  apostolic  see,  in  his 
pontifical  attire,  as  if  he  were  already  pope.  Hildebrand  remon- 
strated vigorously  against  this  premature  assumption  of  dignity ; 
and  actually  prevailed  on  Leo  to  lay  aside  these  outward  symbols 
of  the  pontificate,  to  enter  Rome  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  and 
there  to  receive  from  the  clergy  and  the  people  that  apostolical 
office  which  no  layman  on  earth  could  have  the  right  to  confer. 
The  pope  was  so  deeply  struck  with  the  ability  and  strength  of 
character  exhibited  by  the  recluse,  that  he  withdrew  him  from 
his  retirement,  and  carried  him  to  Rome.  From  that  moment 
we  may  fairly  date  the  commencement  of  his  greatness.  His  in- 
fluence soon  became  almost  omnipotent  at  the  Vatican  :  and,  for 
four  and  twenty  years,  he  may  be  said  to  have  exercised  the  pon- 
tifical power,  although  he  was  not  invested  with  the  apostolic 
office,  [t  was  not  till  1073  that  he  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Pe- 
ter ;  and  then  it  was  that  his  gigantic  purposes  broadly  unfolded 
themselves  to  the  gaze  of  an  astonished  world. 

"  The  spiritual  despotism  of  the  pope,"  says  Mr.  Waddington  in  his 
retrospect  of  the  papal  history,  "  transcends  any  exhibitk)n  of  human 
power,  described  in  any  history,  until  we  approach  the  surpassing  mag- 
nitude of  his  temporal  pretensions.  The  design  of  Gregory  VII.  was 
the  most  daring  imagination  of  human  ambition.  To  establish  the  chair 
of  Sl  Peter,  as  the  source  of  a//  power,  secular  as  weU  as  pastoral, 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical — to  subject  all  kings  and  all  govenuncBts  to 
the  crozier  of  an  unarmed  aged  priest — to  regulate  the  politics  of  tha  world 
by  the  annual  meeting  of  a  Senate  of  Ecclesiastics,  under  the  eye  of 
that  autocrat— to  dispose  of  all  countries  and  of  all  thrones — to  create 
monarchs,  and  then  to  suspend  or  to  depose  them — to  sport,  as  it  were, 
with  all  that  is  sublime  and  mighty  in  earthly  things— such  was  a 
scheme  beyond  the  boldest  conception  of  secular  pride; — and  it  was 
engendered^  where  alone  it  could  have  found  any  nourishment,  in  the 
breast  oi  a  monk." 

A  modern  reader,  indeed,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  prodl- 

S'es  of  the  papal  history,  might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  add, 
at  projects  like  these  could  nnd  no  entertainment  but  **  in  the 
breast"  of  a  maniac.  To  such  a  person,  the  edicts  of  a  straw- 
crowned  monarch  in  a  cell  of  Bedlam  would  scarcely  appear 
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more  extravagant  and  insane  than  the  pretensions  of  Hildebrand. 
And  jet,  Hildebrand  was  no  maniac  :  or,  at  least,  his  insanity  was 
no  other  than  that  which  has  invaded  other  minds  of  prodigious 
capacity  and  ungovernable  ardour.  It  was  no  other  than  that 
which  has  often,  before  and  since,  directed  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  and  left  its  burning  impress  upon  the  face  of  human  so- 
ciety. And  then,  too,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar 
condition  of  Christendom,  when  this  Olympian  potentate  began 
to  thunder  from  the  Vatican.  Europe  was,  at  that  period,  in  a 
state  of  anarchy  and  degradation.  The  Ecclesiastical  Supremacy 
had  already  been  expanding  itself,  by  degrees,  to  almost  super- 
human dimensions.  The  confusion  of  temporal  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  had  been  worse  confounded  by  the  introduction  of 
the  feudal  system.  And,  further,  the  aggressions  and  usurpa- 
tions of  the  secular  power  had  frequently  been  such  as  might 
well  arouse  the  energies  of  a  daring  spirit,  which  had  long  been 
meditating,  even  to  madness,  on  the  transcendent  privilege  of 
binding  and  loosing  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  These  cir- 
cumstances, as  Mr.  Waddington  remarks,  may  somewhat  miti- 
gate the  astonishment  awakened  by  the  bare  recital  of  such  stu- 
pendous audacity,  and  moderate  the  execrations  with  whicb  the 
name  of  Gregory  VII,  has  often  been  assailed  by  the  indignant 
voice  of  History. 

Few  thing?  are  more  surprising  than  the  deliberate  enthusiasm 
with  which  this  extraordinary  man  carried  his  designs  into  execu- 
tion. His  energy  did  not  confine  themselves  to  a  conflict  with 
his  imperial  adversary.  The  kingdom  of  France  was  declared  to 
be  tributary  to  Rome.  Spain  was  pronounced  to  have  been 
among  the  possessions  of  the  apostolic  see,  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  Christianity,  although  the  grant  by  which  it  had  been  conveyed 
had,  unhappily,  perished  among  other  ancient  monuments.  Saxony 
was  an  undoubted  feudal  dependence,  held  in  subjection  to  the 
pontifical  chair.  William  the  Norman  was  astonished  to  find 
that  he  held  the  conquered  realm  of  England  as  a  fief  of  Rome. 
The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  in  the  same  condition  of  tributary 
subjection.  The  innumerable  dukes  and  princes  of  Germany, 
of  Hungary,  of  Russia,  of  Poland,  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia, — 
all  were  reminded  of  their  subjection  to  the  vicegerent  of  heaven, 
and  urged  to  acknowledge  their  unquestionable  vassalage.  All 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  bound  in  chains  to  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter,  on  pain  of  being  stamped  as  traitors  to  the  universal 
majesty  of  Christ.  And  these  voracious  claims  were  advanced 
with  the  intrepid  confidence  of  one  who  seems  to  have  no  more 
suspected  any  flaw  in  his  title,  than  the  heir  of  any  peaceful  and 
settled  monarchy  on  earth  suspects  the  legitimacy  of  his  own 
Succession ! 
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In  Hildebrand,  in  short,  all  the  elements  of  ecclesiastical 
despotism  and  ambition,  which  had  been  floating  abroad  for  some 
centuries,  were  concentrated,  and  visibly  embodied,  and  brought 
into  intense  and  violent  action.  And  their  operation,  in  his 
person,  is  admirably  traced  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Waddington. 
Among  those  by  whom  the  work  of  flagitious  denomination  was 
carried  on,  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  centuries,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished names  are  Innocent  III.  and  IV.,  and  Boniface  VIII. 
But  these,  after  all,  were  but  inferior  spirits  compared  with  the 
magnificent  genius  of  Gregory  VII.  Their  character  and  history 
are  given  with  great  power  by  Mr.  Waddington.  The  last  of 
them,  Boniface  VIII.,  was,  in  many  respects,  little  better  than  a 
ferocious  ruffian.  We  can  imagine  nothing  much  more  horrible 
than  the  account  of  his  last  moments.  After  he  had  suffered  the 
outrageous  insult  and  temporary  confinement,  inflicted  by  No- 
garet,— 

'^  Infuriated  by  the  disgrace  of  his  captivity,  be  hurried  from  Anagni 
to  Rome,  burning  for  revenge.  But  the  violence  of  bis  passion  pre- 
sently overpowered  his  reason,  and  his  death  immediately  followed.  He 
was  attended  by  an  ancient  servant,  who  exhorted  him  to  confide  him- 
self in  his  calamity  to  the  consoler  of  the  afflicted.  But  Boniface  made 
no  reply.  His  eyes  were  haggard,  his  mouth  white  with  foam,  and  he 
gnashed  his  teeth  in  silence.  He  passed  the  day  without  nourishment, 
the  night  without  I'epose.  And  when  he  found  that  his  strength  began 
to  fail,  and  that  his  end  was  not  far  distant,  he  removed  all  bis  attendants^ 
that  there  might  be  no  witness  to  his  final  feebleness  and  his  parting 
struggle.  After  some  interval,  his  attendants  burst  into  the  room,  and 
beheld  his  body  stretched  on  the  bed,  stiff  and  cold.  The  staff  which 
he  carried  bore  the  marks  of  his  teeth,  and  was  covered  with  foam. 
His  white  locks  were  stained  with  blood  ;  and  his  head  was  so  closely 
wrapt  in  the  counterpane,  that  he  was  believed  to  have  anticipated  his 
impending  death  by  violence  and  suffocation." 

Such  was  the  dreadful  end  of  the  earthly  representative 
of  Him,  who,  in  the  anguish  of  the  Cross,  prayed  that  his  ene- 
mies might  be  forgiven.  Such  was  the  death-bed  of  the  man  of 
whom  it  was  said,  that  he  entered  the  Pontificate  like  a  fox,  that 
he  reigned  like  a  lion,  and  perished  like  a  dog  !  The  horrors  of 
the  picture  are  scarcely  transcended  by  those  ascribed  by  Shak- 
speare  to  the  parting  agonies  of  Cardinal  Beaufort. 

From  the  death  of  Boniface,  with  greater  precision  than  from 
any  other  period,  may  be  reckoned  the  downward  course  of  the 
Papacy.  At  the  very  time  when  he  received  the  insult  which 
exasperated  him  to  fury,  he  was  preparing  to  launch  a  Bull, 
declaring  that,"  as  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  had  power  to  govern 
kings  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  to  break  them  in  pieces  like  a  pot' 
ter's  vessel."    But,  from  the  moment  of  his  decease,  this  power 
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b^gitn  gradually  to  pass  away  from  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  The 
transfer  of  the  A{M>8tolic  seat  to  Avignon  immediately  followed : 
and  during  this  "  Babylonish  captivity/*  the  papal  ascendancy 
melted  imperceptibly  away.  Then  came  the  grand  and  fatal 
Schism,  which,  more  than  any  event  which  had  yet  occurred, 
enervated  and  paralyzed  the  Fontifical  Supremacy.  Lastly  en- 
sued the  Councils  of  Pisa,  of  Constance,  and  of  Basle,  which  still 
more  fearfully  impaired  the  Pontifical  Omnipotence,  and  ren- 
dered the  very  name  of  a  General  Council  a  sound  of  terror  and 
aversion  in  the  ear  of  all  succeeding  popes.  By  this  time,  the 
lineaments  of  high  and  superhuman  dariug  were  well  nigh  oblite- 
rated from  the  aspect  of  the  papacy.  They  were  succeeded  by 
the  features  of  an  abject  and  vile  degeneracy.  From  henceforth 
the  attributes  of  the  Pontiffs,  for  the  most  part,  were  fraud,  and 
perjury,  and  avarice,  and  nepotism,  and  every  imaginable  form 
of  contemptible  turpitude.  The  scene  closes  with  the  fifth 
Lateran  Council,  which  abolished  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  re- 
newed the  celebrated  constitution  Unam  Sanciam  of  Boni- 
face y ill. ;  and  then  separated  with  entire  self-confidence  and 
complacency,  as  if  they  had  settled  all  the  affairs  of  the  church  on 
an  immoveable  foundation !  They  finished  their  labours  in  March 
]5]7>  in  the  midst  of  mutual  congratulations.  In  the  course  of 
that  very  year,  Luther  commenced,  in  the  schools  of  Wittenburgh, 
the  fulminations  which  shook  one  half  of  this  imperishable  fabric 
to  ruins. 

All  these  occurrences  and  vicissitudes  are  described  by  Mr, 
Waddington  with  most  conspicuous  ability.  Familiar  as  thej 
must  be  to  every  reader  of  Ecclesiastical  history,  it  is  impossible  to 
peruse  them  in  his  pages  without  a  vivid  and  perpetually  renovated 
interest.  We  are  unable  worthily  to  illustrate  by  extracts  our 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  his  narrative.  But  we  cannot  forbear  to 
insert  his  splendid  comparison  of  the  characters  of  Gregory  VII. 
and  Innocent  IIL 

*'  In  the  comparison  which  we  might  here  be  tempted  to  draw  be* 
tween  Innocent  III.  and  the  greatest  among  his  predecessors,  there  is 
perhaps  no  point  on  which  the  preference  could  be  refused  to  Gregory. 
Both  avaUed  themselves  o£  Uie  divisions  of  the  empire;  but  the 
favourable  circumstances  which  Innocent  found,  Gregory  in  a  great 
measure  created.  The  design  of  universal  monarchy,  which  was  car^ 
ried  so  far  into  execution  by  the  one,  was  conceived  and  transmitted 
to  him  by  the  other.  With  Innocent  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  made  the  excuse  for  pecuniary  exactions ;  with  Gregory  it 
was  the  lofly  aspiration  of  erring  magnanimity,  earnest,  and  attended 
by  a  determination  to  devote  his  repose  and  person  to  the  cause  which 
he  deemed  holy.  In  the  treatment  of  heretical  delinquency,  the  one 
wias  moderate  beyond  the  principles  of  his  age  and  the  passions  of  his 
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aief  gj ;  tbe  other  urged  the  course  and  heated  the  rage  of  persecution, 
aad  by  his  perversion  of  the  crusading  frensv  into  that  channel,  iden- 
tified in  the  popular  hatred  dissent  Tvith  infioelity,  and  established  the 
law  of  vengeance,  and  multiplied  the  crimes  of  his  posterity.  And 
ailer  all,  how  severely  soever  we  may  condemn  the  means  which  have 
created  it,  there  is  something  of  majesty  and  magnificence  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  spiritual  despotism — an  invisible  power  which  enthrals 
mankind  without  the  aid  of  physical  force,  and  even  in  defiance  of  it ; 
which  humbles  the  mightiest  sceptre,  and  blunts  the  sharpest  sword 
by  a  menace  or  a  censure ;  a  power  mysterious  and  undefinable,  sway- 
ing the  human  race  by  the  name — the  much*abused  name— ^f  religion. 
If  we  look,  indeed,  to  its  origin,  it  is  only  an  empire  over  nuin's  igno* 
ranee  and  credulity.  Still  it  is  the  empire  of  intellect ;  and  as  such  it 
stands  on  loftier  ground  than  that  worldly  fabric  which  employed  the 
ambition  of  Innocent ;  the  mere  temporal  sovereignty  of  arms  and 
opulence,  supported  by  corruption  ana  massacre." — p.  SGI. 

There  is  something  so  hideously  revolting  in  the  annals  of  the 
papal  superstition,  during  its  worst  ages  of  corruption,  that  the 
soul  sickens  at  the  recital,  and  is  apt  to  be  invaded,  at  times,  by  a 
feeling  of  despair.  It  seems^  almost,  as  4f  Almighty  God  bad 
given  up  the  children  of  men  to  their  "  hearts'  lusts,"  and  had 
utterly  withdrawn  Himself  from  all  concera  in  their  affairs:  or, 
rather,  it  seems  as  if  the  helpless  and  ignorant  millions  of  mankind 
had  been  created  for  no  other  purpose,  but  to  be  enslaved,  and 
trampled  upon,  and  eaten  up  like  bread,  by  the  most  odious  and 
worthless  of  the  human  race.  This  sort  of  perilous  misgiving, 
indeed,  is  perpetually  haunting  the  student  of  history,  in  all  its 
various  departments.  But  its  persecution  is  peculiarly  intolerable 
throughout  the  darkest  periods  of  the  annals  of  the  Church. 
Almost  every  edict  which,  century  after  century,  issued  from  the 
Vatican,  in  those  dreadful  days,  sounds  in  our  ears  like  a  blas- 
phemous abuse  and  prostitution  of  the  holy  name  of  Christ.  It 
causes  our  blood  to  curdle,  and  our  very  flesh  to  creep  upon  our 
bones  :  so  that  one  is  tempted  frequently  to  wonder  that  fire  did 
'not  descend  from  heaven  to  consume  the  monster  of  the  Seven 
Hills,  or  that  the  earth  did  not  yawn  beneath  its  feet  and  swallow 
it  up.  One  duty,  therefore,  of  the  enlightened  historian  undoubt- 
edly is,  to  guard  his  readers  against  the  predominance  of  these 
despondent  emotions ;  to  lift  up  the  hearts  of  the  pious  and  faitb* 
ful ;  to  remind  them,  that  crime  and  villainy  are  the  phenomena 
which  always  must  rush  upward  to  the  surface  of  human  affairs, 
and  impart  a  fearful  and  calamitous  interest  to  the  story  of  our 
species ;  while  the  workings  of  good  are  silent  and  unseen,  and 
therefore  often  unsuspected.  And  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
Mr.  Waddington  has  not  been  unmindful  of  this  duty.  He  seems, 
throughout,  unwilliog  to  appear  ^s  the  accuser  or  the  slanderer  of 
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human  nature :  and,  though  it  is  his  painful  task  to  speak  of  the 
abominable  phrenzy  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  heaven-defying  ini- 
quities of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  he  is  likewise  careful  to  admo- 
nish us,  that,  in  meditating  on  the  ways  of  Providence,  we  are  not 
to  confine  our  regards  to  principalities,  and  powers,  and  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places.  We  are  to  remember  that,  while  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  were  revelling  in  their  earthly,  sensual,  and 
devilish  wisdom,  there  probably  was  many  a  lowly  and  quiet  re- 
gion, where  the  gracious  influences  of  heaven  were  dispensing 
their  sunshine,  and  were  ripening  the  fruits  of  that  wisdom  which 
is  pure,  and  peaceable,  and  holy.  The  piety  which  was  nourished 
in  those  retreats  might,  indeed,  be  misdirected,  and  erroneous, 
and  far  beneath  the  standard  of  Evangelic  sanctity.  But  still 
the  spirit  of  faith  and  self  denial  might  have  been  there ;  and 
who  can  tell  whether  its  ofi^erings  might  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Father  of  Mercies?  Who  can  pronounce  that  the  savour  of 
ignorant  superstition  which  adhered  to  them,  might  not  be  cleansed 
away  by  the  blood  of  Him  who  ever  liveth  to  intercede  for  us  ? 
The  generous  and  truly  Catholic  spirit  will  always  be  inclined  to 
seek  repose  and  consolation  in  the  cautious  and  reverent  indul- 
gence of  this  benevolent  optimism.  And,  doubtless,  this  sort  of 
optimism  it  is,  which  has  dictated  the  following  and  other  similar 
passages,  which  occur  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Waddington. 

**  The  real  heroes  of  Ecclesiastical  history  are  those^  whose  belief 
and  life  are  regulated  by  the  laws  of  Christ ;  and  the  very  circum- 
stance, which  constitutes  their  excellence,  ensures  their  obscurity. 
They  are  not  without  their  reward  even  in  this  world — but  it  is  not  in 
the  enjoyment  of  renown,  or  in  the  hope  of  wordly  immortality.  It  is 
in  silence,  that  they  perform  their  offices  of  charity  ;  it  is  in  secrecy, 
that  they  fulfil  the  commands  of  their  Master ;  it  is  in  humility,  that 
they  exalt  their  fellow-creatures :  and  as  soon  as  their  peaceful  course 
of  usefulness  is  over,  they  disappear,  and  leave  no  sort  of  trace  or  re- 
cord of  their  virtues.  It  is  to  the  proud,  the  turbulent,  the  ambitious, 
to  the  fanatic  or  the  hypocrite,  that  the  pages  of  the  annalist  are  prin- 
cipally consecrated ;  and  those  whose  life  has  been  an  insult  to  their 
religion,  stand  far  more  prominent  in  the  Ecclesiastical  picture,  than 
those  who  have  loved  and  obeyed  it.  It  is  not,  that  many  have  not 
existed,  even  in  the  worst  ages  of  the  Church,  whose  almost  spontane- 
ous piety  has  supplied  its  laws  and  corrected  its  abuses,  and  repaired, 
as  far  as  their  private  influence  extended,  the  ruins  of  its  discipline — 
under  whose  sacred  guardianship  the  treasures  of  life  have  been  faith- 
fully dispensed,  and  whose  example  has  given  sanction  to  their  instruc- 
tions. It  is  not,  that  even  monastic  depravity  has  not  been  redeemed 
by  thousands  of  instances  of  monastic  excellence.  But  it  is,  that  the 
vices  have  been  registered  and  blazoned,  while  the  opposite  qualities 
have  either  attracted  no  notice,  or  have  generally  been  so  exaggerated, 
as  to  revolt  our  reason  and  belief.    Among  the  numerous  progeny  of 
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saints^  so  venerated  by  Catholics,  so  proscribed  by  Protestants,  there 
have  been  some  examples  of  pure  Evangelical  holiness ;  there  have 
been  some  cardinals  who  have  dared  to  deviate  from  the  rule  of  profli- 
gacy ;  there  have  been  many  prelates,  eminent  for  learning  and  inte- 
grity, as  the  History  of  National  Churches  and  General  Councils 
sufficiently  demonstrates.  But  such  characters  were  far  more  common 
among  the  humble  and  undistinguished  pastors,  who  were  free  from 
the  vanity,  the  enthusiasm,  or  the  ambition,  which  so  oflen  lurks  be- 
neath the  garb  of  celebrated  sanctity.  Yet  the  eye  of  the  historian  is 
fixed  by  the  austere  and  wonder-working  Saint,  by  the  pompous  Pre- 
late, and  the  intriguing  and  rapacious  Cardinal,  while  it  overlooks  the 
plants  which  flourish  in  the  lower  regions  of  serenity  and  fruitfulness. 
Notwithstanding,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  affirm,  that  it  was  the  zeal 
and  piety  of  the  inferior  clergy,  which  so  long  supported  the  cumbrous 
Inachinery  of  the  Court  and  Prelacy  of  Rome.  It  was  their  virtues, 
which  sustained  the  vices  of  their  superiors ;  it  was  their  humble  piety 
which  enabled  mitred  apostates  so  long  to  outrage  the  name  of  Christ. 
And  it  was  not  till  the  poison  had  descended  to  the  extremities  of  the 
system,  and  communicated  even  to  the  village  pastor  some  portion  of 
its  hierarchical  malignity,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  reeled  to  its  founda- 
tion, and  by  its  weakness  and  depravity  invited  and  justified  the  re- 
bellion of  its  children." — pp.  701,  702. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  some  writers  and  students  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  who  take  a  different  view  of  this  matter. 
Being  deeply  and  conscientiously  persuaded  that  the  only  design 
of  the  Gospel  was  to  deliver  a  certain  fixed  portion  of  the  human 
race^  from  the  forfeiture  incurred  by  the  disobedience  of  the  first 
man^  they  are  keenly  on  the  watch,  throughout  their  historical 
researches,  to  discover  this  peculiar  people,  this  elect  and  precious 
remnant.  And  having,  as  they  honestly  persuade  themselves, 
traced  the  continued  existence  of  the  Utile  flock,  from*  age  to  age, 
they,  comparatively,  possess  their  souls  in  peace.  The  purposes 
of  God  towards  those  whom  he  foreknew,  and  pre-ordained  to 
life^  are  thus  manifestly  fulfilled :  and,  this  being  so,  the  fate  of 
all  the  remaining  sons  of  Adam  is  a  matter,  if  not  wholly  beyond 
human  sympathy,  at  least  very  far  beyond  human  curiosity  or 
solicitude.  They  who  are  preserved,  in  the  midst  of  idolatrous 
and  corrupt  generations,  are  monuments  of  redeeming  mercy. 
They  who  are  lost  are  but  vessels  reserved  for  that  dishonour, 
which  is  no  more  than  the  righteous  doom  of  a  depraved  and 
apostate  world.  To  examine  the  justness  of  these  notions,  would 
evidently  be  to  plunge  into  a  pathless  wilderness  of  controversy. 
Thus  much,  however,  may  surely  be  said  without  the  slightest 
breach  of  charity, — that  there  are  many  sincere  and  humble 
Christians  who  can  derive  but  little  peace  or  comfort  from  this 
view  of  the  Divine  counsels ;  many,  who  can  find  rest  unto  their 
souls  in  nothing  but  a  chastised  and  reverential  hope,  that  the  Liord 
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may  have  a  treasury  of  secret  mercies  in  store  even  for  them  who 
have  been  wandering,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  deadliest  shadows 
of  superstitious  ignorance ;  especially  if  they  have  welcomed  the 
faintest  gleams  of  light  which  may  have  reached  them  through  that 
thick  and  palpable  darkness.  These,  indeed,  are  meditations, 
to  which,  in  all  their  extent,  humanity  is  unequal.  But  still,  we 
cannot  bnt  think  it  more  in  harmony  with  the  whole  spirit  of 
revelation  to  cultivate  a  hopeful  temper,  when  we  are  attempting 
to  scan  the  dealings  of  Omnipotence,  than  to  be  dwelling  per- 
petually on,  here  and  there,  a  little  Goshen,  visited  exclusively 
with  the  blessed  light  of  heaven. 

Others,  again,  there  are,  who  seem  to  imagine  that  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  is  well  nigh  hopeless,  unless  it  can  be  clearly 
made  out  that^  from  the  days  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church  to  those 
of  Luther,  a  continuous  and  audible  testimony  or  protestation 
was  lifted  up  against  the  corruptions  and  the  usurpations  of  the 
see  of  Rome.  For  our  parts,  we  confess  that  we  should  be  in 
'*  huge  dismay,''  if  we  believed  that  this  was  the  only  ground,  on 
which  the  question  between  us  and  the  Romanists  could  be 
brought  to  Its  arbitrement.  "  Much,"  says  Mr.  Waddington, 
"  has  been  written  about  the  Lutheranism  that  was  prevalent 
before  Luther:  the  unbroken  series  of  witnesses  to  the  truth;  the 
unceasing  protestations  which  have  been  silently  breathed,  in  all 
ages,  agamst  the  abuses  of  Rome."  What  protestations  may  have 
been  breathed  in  silence,  it  would,  of  course,  be  difficult  for 
mortal  sagacity  to  pronounce;  however  probable  it  may  be,  that 
the  hearts  of  many  may,  at  all  times,  have  secretly  revolted  against 
the  perpetual  violations  inflicted  by  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  on  the 
simplicity  which  is  in  Christ.  As  to  any  other  protestations,  we 
are  much  of  Mr.  Waddington's  mind — namely,  that  it  would  be  a 
very  formidable  task  indeed  to  show,  historically,  that  there  exists 
a  continued  chain  of  testimony,  with  every  link  visible,  between 
the  primitive  verity,  as  clear  of  all  corruptions,  and  the  whole 
system  of  our  reformed  doctrme.  Thus  much,  however,  we  do 
believe, — that  the  essential  principles  of  the  Christian  faith  have 
been  taught  in  the  Catholic  Church,  throughout  all  ages,  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  true  that  frauds  and  violence,  and  remorseless 
persecution,  may  have  compelled  the  Western  World  to  swallow 
much  impurity,  together  with  the  sincere  milk  of  God's  holy 
word.  For  although  she,  who  calleth  herself,  exclusively,  the 
Catholic  Church,  hath  ever  vaunted  her  immutable  theology,  the 
boast  appears  to  have  been  verifled  only  in  one  respect;  namely, 
that  her  rulers  have  forcibly  asserted  their  immutable  right  to 
make  incessant  change  and  innovation.  It  may  be  further  true, 
that,  to  a  fearful  extent,  the  spurious  ingredients  may  have  prae* 
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tically  neutralized  the  wholesome  quality  of  the  original  element. 
But  still,  the  original  element  was  in  the  chalice;  and,  as  for  tine 
impure  ingredients,  they  can,  with  no  justice,  be  regarded  as  pre- 
parations compounded  by  the  Catholic  Church.  They  wetts 
tossed  in,  successively,  and  most  prodigally,  by  members  of  th6 
Romish  Communion.  But  when  did  the  work  of  these  mighty 
magicians  receive  even  the  semblance  of  complete  sy nodical  autho- 
rity, till  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Trent?  And  what  bettelr 
title  does  the  Council  of  Trent  deserve,  than  that  which  has  some- 
times been  given  it,  of  the  compiracif  of  Trent?  At  all  events, 
the  Council  of  Trent  was  no  legitimate  representative  of  the 
universal  Church.  It  was  not  attended  or  recognized  by  the 
Eastern  Patriarchs,  nor  by  the  Metropolitans  or  Bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England.     And  accordingly, — 

**  All  the  great  Eastern  and  Apostolical  Churches  of  Conttanthio))le, 
Antfoch,  Alexandria,  Epbesus,  Caesarea,  Russia,  Georgia,  as  well  as  thfe 
aneient  sects  of  Monopbysites  and  Nestorians,  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Chald^a, 
Persia,  Armenia,  India,  Tartary,  and  China,  always  rejected  these  doc- 
trines (the  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Rome)^  as  they  almotl 
universally  reject  them  at  the  present  day.'** 

If,  then,  we  were  to  be  asked,  where  was  Lutherannm  before 
the  days  of  Luther,  we  should  by  no  means  be  careful  to  answer 
in  this  matter ;  or  we  should  be  content  to  say  that,  really,  we  do 
not  very  well  know  where  it  was.  Luther  was^  undoubtedly,  a 
mighty  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  for  exposing  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  for  denouncing  the 
usurpations  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  for  girding  up  the 
Western  Churches  to  the  work  of  their  own  deliverance  and  puri- 
fication. And,  for  these  services,  the  name  of  Luther  is,  doubt* 
less,  worthy  to  be  had  in  everlasting  and  honourable  renieknbfabce. 
But,  as  members  of  a  reformed  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
we  are  no  more  bound  to  say  where  the  whole  Lutheran  system 
of  theology  and  discipline  was  lurking,  before  the  appearance  of 
Luther,  than  we  are  bound  to  give  a  similar  account  of  the  system 
of  Calvin.  And  if,  again,  we  were  to  be  asked,  where  was  the 
Church  of  England  previously  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  or  of 
Elizabeth,  we  should  reply, — that  it  was  just  where  it  is  now; 
only  that  it  had  then  been,  for  some  ages,  in  a  state  of  defilement 
and  of  slavery.  Its  restoration  we  owe  to  the  labours  of  our  owtl 
Reformers,  who  seized  the  cup  from  the  hand  of  the  sorceress, 
and,  by  their  powerful  alchemy,  precipitated  to  the  bottom  all  the 
pernicious  drugs ;  and  then  presented  the  waters  of  life,  in  their 
genuine  purity,  to  a  thirsty  people.     And  this  work  of  theirs 

*  Falmer'i.Orig.  litargy,  toI.  ii.  p.  255,  t54. 
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HK>uld  have  been  equally  lawful,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptance, 
even  if  neither  Vaudois,  nor  Albigenses,  nor  Paulicians,  nor  various 
other  sects,  who  have  been  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  proge- 
nitors of  Protestantism,  had  ever  presumed  to  meddle  with  the 
mixture.  If  not  a  single  public  testimony  had  been  uttered,  by 
any  one  society  or  party,  from  the  days  of  Constantiue  to  the  days 
of  Henry,  against  the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  Western  Pa- 
triarch, or  against  the  creeping  corruptions  of  the  Romish  theo- 
logy,— the  Church  of  England  would,  most  unquestionably,  still 
have  had  the  right  to  assert,  at  any  time,  her  original  independence, 
and  to  bring  back  her  doctrines  and  her  usages  to  the  standard  of 
primitive  practice,  and  of  scriptural  truth. 

With  regard  to  the  unbroken  and  visible  continuity  of  sound 
opinion, — 

'^  The  question  is" — (we  are  here  using  the  words  of  Joseph  Mede) — 
*^  whether  the  society  of  men  of  our  Christian  belief  hath,  in  all  ages, 
been,  for  the  outside,  a  distinct  corporation  from  all  other  societies,  or 
states  of  men.  My  answer  is — that  for  divers  of  the  first  ages  it  was  in 
that  manner  visibly  distinguished.  But  after  an  apostacy  bad  overspread 
and  deformed  the  beautiful  spouse  of  Christy  then  was  the  society,  or  the 
belief,  as  it  were,  covered  and  involved  in  the  same  external  mantle  with 
them,  and,  as  it  were,  hidden  in  that  dark  cloud ;  and  so,  not  a  distinct 
society  from  the  rest.  But  though,  in  the  inward  communion  of  the 
sincere  faith,  it  was  diverse  and  distinguished,  yet  it  still,  for  the  most 
part,  continued  a  member  of  the  same  external  body  with  them ;  being 
begotten  of  the  same  sacrament  of  baptism,  taught,  in  some  part,  by  the 
same  word  and  pastors  still  continuing  amongst  them  ;  and  submitting 
to  the  same  jurisdiction  and  regimen,  so  far  forth  as  these  had  yet  some 
soundness  remaining  in  them.  But  for  the  rest,  whether  in  doctrine  or 
in  practice,  that  was  not  compatible  with  their  sincere  faith,  either  wisely 
avoiding  all  communion  with  it ;  or,  if  they  could  not,  then  patiently 
suffering  for  their  conscience  sake,  under  the  hands  of  tyrants,  named 
Christians.** 

On  this  passage  we  have  only  to  remark,  that,  although  it  says 
\he  truth,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  say  the  whole  truth.  For 
we  have  little  doubt  that  there  were  numbers,  in  every  age,  whose 
ill-informed  conscience  never  prompted  them  to  avoid  communion 
with  Rome,  even  in  what  we  now  know  to  be  her  corruptions  ; 
and  whom  yet  we  may  surely  venture  to  reckon  among  the 
faithful.  And  if  it  be  asked,  how  this  could  be,  we  should 
reply,  that,  although  the  traditional  and  superstitious  vanities  of 
tlorae  may  have  entered  into  their  scheme  of  religion,  yet  may 
their  spiritual  stamina  (if  we  so  may  speak)  have  been  strong 
enough  to  counteract  the  poisonous  effect  of  the  false  doctrines, 
while  it  received  the  healing  efficacy  of  the  true;  and  so,  may 
have  preserved  the  vitals  of  their  Christianity  unimpaired,     Such 
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men  were  Pascal  and  Fenelon,  and  many  other  worthies  of  the 
same  stamp,  who,  doubtless,  might  be  found,  at  all  periods,  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Romish  Church :  for  if  men  like  these  were  not 
Christians,  where  is  Christianity  to  be  found  ?  But,  to  proceed 
with  Joseph  Mede: — 

*'  For  understanding  this,  take  this  simile.  When  gold  is  mixed  with 
a  greater  quantity  of  counterfeit  metal,  so  that,  of  both,  becomes  one 
mass  or  lump  3  though  each  metal  still  retains  and  keeps  his  nature 
diverse  from  the  other;  yet  can  they  not  be  outwardly  discerned  asunder 
by  the  eye.  But,  when  the  refiner  comes  and  severs  them,  then  will 
each  metal  appear  in  his  own  outside,  and  in  his  proper  colours,  whereby 
they  are  easily  discerned  asunder,  one  from  the  other.  Such  must  the 
state  of  the  Church  needs  be,  when  an  apostacy  shall  rise  out  of  the 
bowels  thereof.  And  such  do  we  affirm  was  the  state  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  in  that  great  prevailing  apostacy,  from  which  we  are  separated. 
The  purer  metal  of  the  Christian  body  was  not  outwardly  discernible 
from  the  base  and  counterfeit,  while  one  outside  covered  them  both. 
But  when  the  time  of  refining  came,  then  was  our  Church, — not  first 
founded  in  the  faith,  (God  forbid !) ;  but  a  part  of  the  Christian  body, 
newly  refined  from  such  corruptions  as  time  had  gathered )  as  gold  refined 
begins  not  then  first  to  be  gold,  though  it  began  first  to  be  refined.  So 
our  Church  began  not,  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  be  a  Church  ;  though 
then  it  first  began  to  be  a  Reformed  Church.''* 

So  much  for  the  question,  whether  an  unbroken  series  of  Pro^ 
testant  testimonies  can  be  clearly  and  confidently  traced  upwards 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  purest  ages  of  the  Church.  And 
the  above  being  our  views  of  the  matter,  we  confess  that  we 
regard  the  issue  of  that  question  with  very  little  disturbance  of 
our  composure.  We  observe,  however,  that  Mr.  Waddington 
ascribes  the  labour  bestowed  upon  this  question  by  many  learned 
and  pious  Protestants,  in  part,  to  their  anxiety  that  the  perpetual 
succession  of  the  ministry  might  not  seem  wanting  to  the  Re^ 
formed  Communities.  We  know  not  how  this  point  is  viewed  by 
Mr.  Waddington  himself.  But,  for  ourselves,  we  can  only  say,  that 
such  anxiety  appears  to  us  exceedingly  misplaced.  Even  if  it 
were  proved  that  there  was  a  regular  doctrinal  succession  among 
the  Vaudois,  and  the  men  of  Lyons,  and  other  sects  Mfho  protested 
against  the  tyranny  and  the  perversions  of  Rome,  this  would  not 
establish  the  fact  that  they  had  a  legitimate  ministerial  succes- 
sion. And,  again,  if  their  claim  to  a  mirmterial  succession  could 
be  made  good,  what  would  it  be  to  us?  We  derive  not  our  or- 
dinations through  the  Vaudois,  or  the  men  of  Lyons,  but  through 
an  unbroken  series  of  bishops,  the  rightful  successors  of  those 
who  ruled  our  Church  from  the  beginning.  We  are,  therefore, 
quite  unable  to  discern  how  the  validity  of  the  orders,  or  the  mis* 

*  Joi.  Mede*s  Works,  Disc.  xxix. 
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sion  of  our  Reformed  Clergy  can  be  affected,  one  way  or  the 
other,  by  the  fate  of  this  inquiry.  In  order  to  shake  the  claim  of 
our  own  Church  to  a  regular  spiritual  descent,  one  of  two  things 
must  be  shown;  either  that  the  Apostolic  succession  was  fatally 
vitiated  by  erroneous  opinions  or  practices,  adopted  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  our  Church  in  the  days  of  her  impurity;  or  that,  since 
the  Reformation^  our  Orders  have  been  uncanonical  and  schis- 
matical.  There  are  few  intelligent  and  learned  Protestants,  we 
imagine,  who  will  contend  for  either  of  these  propositions;  and  as 
for  the  latter  of  them,  it  is  not  confidently  or  unanimously  main- 
tained even  by  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  Some  Roman 
Catholic  writers, — as  Mr.  Waddington  is  doubtless  well  aware, — 
have  distinctly  admitted  the  validity  of  our  English  Ordinations; 
and  others  have  not  only  admitted  it,  but  urgently  contended  for 
it.  But  this  is  a  matter  far  too  copious  for  discussion  in  these 
pages.  They  who  desire  to  see  it  clearly  and  conclusively 
treated,  have  only  to  consult  the  work  of  Mr.  Palmer,  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted.* 

We  had  well  nigh  forgotten  to  state  that,  in  p.  206,  Mr.  Wad- 
dington (having  adverted  to  the  abuse  of  deferring  baptism  until 
the  hour  of  death,  which  prevailed  in  the  early  centuries,)  observes, 
in  a  note,  that  Gibbon  somewhere  proposes  a  question  which  he 
(Mi:.  Waddington)  professes  his  inability  to  resolve,  namely,  whe- 
ther this  pernicious  practice  was  at  any  time  condemned  by  anj 
Council  of  the  Church?      An  answer  to  this  inquiry,  we  think, 
may  be  found  in  the  12th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Neoca&sarea; 
which  seems  to  pronounce  baptism  unlawful  and  invalid,  when 
administered  to  any  sick  person.     An  .exception,  however,  is 
cautiously  made  in  favour  of  cases,  where  the  individual  baptised 
might  live  to  manifest  the  seriousness  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
Christian  profession;    and   also,  (if  we   understand  the    words 
f  ightly»)  where  the  population  was  very  thin,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  consequently  unfrequent  and  irregular. 
The  words  of  the  Canon  are  these: — 'Eav  t«j  votrav  ^wrio-fijf,  ^l^ 
itficSiiT^ov  ayeirioii  iu  Suvarar  66k  ex  'rrgoa^pi(recof,  yoip,  ^  fFtfis  oivroup 
«M'  i(  avuyxrig'  u  fAtj,  rayot,  ha,  nj'y  [Atroi  ravra  avrou  o-grouSi^v  xcU 
ir/fif,  xa)  iut  tnraviv  oivdpooirooy.     The  practice  was,  possibly,  one 
with  which  the  Church  found  it  difficult  to  interfere  very  effectually. 
In  our  own  times,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  too  often  violated  by  the  administration  of  the  Eucha** 
rist  to  persons  on  their  death-^bed ;  even  though  they,  may  have 
notoriously  and  systematically  refused  it  during  the  whole  course 
of  their  lives,  in  spite  of  exhortations  and  entreaties  to  attend  the 

*  Orig.  Liturgy,  vol.  ii.  c.  xii. 
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filUir.  This  practice  bears  a  considerable  resemblaBce  to  the 
clinic  baptism  of  ancient  times;  and  yet  it  is  a  practice  wfaick 
\i'e  might  find  it  no  easy  matter  wholly  to  suppress. 


Art.  II. — Christ  Crucified;  an  Epic  Poem,  in  Twelve  Books. 
By  William  Ellis  Wall,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxfprd — 
Oxford,  Parker,  1833.  pp.515. 

Talk  not  unto  ua  of  the  courage  of  the  men  who  led  the  ^toriiir 
ing  parly  at  Badajoz;  talk  not  unto  us  of  him  who  first  pealed  the 
icy  barriers  of  the  Alps,  or  of  him  who  first  committed  his  frail 
bark  to  the  savage  ocean  with  the  triple  brass  around  his  breast: 
talk  not  unto  us  of  Decius,  or  Curtius,  or  Nelson^  or  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  or  Blucher,  or  Marshal  Ney,  or  any  other  example,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  of  valour  and  self-devotion.  Here  is  a  maD 
who  has  published  an  epic  poem  in  twelve  books  of  blank  verse, 
in  the  year  1833!  Captain  Ross  is  a  craven  to  him,  Mr.  Wall 
deserves  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Immortality,  simply  on  th9 
ground  of  his  own  adventurous  daring, — (o  say  nothmg  of  tbs 
boldness  of  his  bookseller. 

Yet  we  hear  of  similar  phenomena  as  having  been  lately  visible. 
We  hear  something  of  a  French-Italian  epic,*  of  which  Napoleon 
IS  the  hero ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  screw  up  our 
own  courage  as  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge;  for  we  would 
almost  rather  have  fought  through  the  campaigns  both  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire,  than  encounter  them  in  French  heroic 
verse.  We  hear  again  of  an  epic  poem  in  Sanscrit  by  an  English 
clergyman.  For  ourselves,  at  such  an  announcement  as  this,  we 
can  only  lift  up  our  hands  and  marvel.  We  think,  however,  that 
there  is  something  still  more  sublimely  magnanimous  in  the  gchi- 
duct  of  the  man,  who^  in  the  present  day,  can  make  an  offering  of 
a  sacred  epic,  containing,  we  believci  about  sixteen  thousand 
lines,  to  that  most  utilitarian,  mechanical,  and  prosaic  persoaage 
the  British  public. 

In  a  word, ''  Vix^re  fortes  ante  Agamemnoua/'  brave  men  have 
lived  before  Mr.  Ellis  Wall;  but  none  so  brave  as  he.  Yet  die 
world  is  full  of  ingratitude.  We  almost  fear,  that,  after  having 
displayed  so  much  of  active  resolution,  Mr.  Wall  will  be  now 
called  upon  to  exhibit,  according  to  the  words  quoted  by  himself^ 

*'  The  better  fortitude 
Of  patience,  and  heroic  martyrdom." 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  produces  some 
abatement  of  our  admiration.  We  half  suspect  that  Mr.  WalFs 
valour  has  mainly  consisted  in  an  insensibility  to  his  peril.     He 

*  Napol^on^  Poeme,  en  dix  chants,  Fraii9ais-ItalieD,  prix,  eartonn^,  169* 
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has  rushed  upon  his  adventure  without  a  full  acquaintance  with 
its  manifold  difficulty  and  its  extreme  danger.  We  do  not  merely 
mean,  that  he  has  not  appreciated  the  popular  distaste  for  loDg 
and  elaborate  and  didactic  poemsi  but  that  he  has  not  sufficiently 
estimated  the  combination  of  natural  and  acquired  endowments 
— the  genius  and  the  knowledge — the  multifarious  variety  of 
qualifications  and  resources — the  vast  outlay  of  time  and  toil — 
indispensable  for  the  composition  of  an  epic  poem.  An  epic 
poem!  it  is  a  work  considerable  enough  to  employ  the  whole 
span  of  a  man's  mortal  existence.  How  many  years  has  Mr. 
Wall  devoted  to  ''  Christ  Crucified?"  Too  many,  we  apprehend, 
for  himself;  but  too  few  for  the  nature  of  his  production. 

Our  author,  nevertheless,  has  proceeded  "  secundum  artem" 
with  the  most  approved  rules  before  him.  But,  alas,  for  the 
manufacture  neither  of  an  epic  poem  nor  a  pudding,  is  a  good 
receipt  enough,  unless  good  materials  are  also  provided.  In  a 
preface,  wherein  Mr.  Wall  informs  us, — unfortunately,  without 
duly  impressing  the  fact  upon  his  own  mind, — that  "  the  severe 
code  of  Parnassus  peremptorily  denounces  all  poetic  mediocrity/' 
he  thus  learnedly  continues  to  dissert : — 

*'  lu  the  present  brief  outlines  of  the  plan  of  this  work,  the  more  im- 
portant points  only  of  epic  criticism  will,  be  noticed :  ] .  the  materials  of 
the  poem  3  2.  the  machinei7  ;  3.  the  morals  >  4.  the  characters  5  and 
5.  the  versification." — Preface,  p.  i. 

These  several  points  he  discusses  in  their  order,  with  that  re- 
spectful quantity  of  reference  to  the  treatises  of  Aristotle,  which 
we  naturally  expect,  and  we  must  allow  that  we  are  seldom  dis- 
appointed, from  gentlemen  who  have  graduated  at  Oxford.  Un- 
able^ as  we  are,  to  follow  him  through  his  remarks,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  assuring  our  readers  that  they  will  not 
be  offended  by  wild  and  innovating  theories,  as  Mr.  Wall  impli- 
citly obeys  what  '^  the  father  of  criticism  has  decided."  The 
machinery  is  Miltonic,  not,  however,  without  some  curious  addi- 
tions^  as,  for  instance,  an  evil  spirit,  who  assumes  the  form  of 
King  Solomon.  We  heartily  trust,  that  no  man  will  ever  be  pro*- 
fane  enough  to  burlesque  this  poem,  and  introduce  an  evil  spirit 
assuming  the  form  of  Mr.  Wall.  The  conduct  of  the  story  is 
Homeric,  Or  Virgilian ;  as>  for  example,  to  give  a  more  dramatic 
form  to  the  narrative, "  the  blessed  Virgin,  through  the  interest  of 
Nicodemus,  obtains  an  audience  of  the  Procurator  in  the  Praeto- 
rium,"  and  then  and  there  relates  some  important  circumstances 
of  the  history  through  two  or  three  books ;  and,  again,  at  the 
conclusion,  '*  the  Messiah  sets  before  his  disciples  in  a  panoramic 
vision,  the  future  fates  and  fortunes  of  his  church,  until  the  end 
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•  •      " 

of  the  worlds  and  the  final  consummation  of  all  things :"  among 
which  ''  fates  and  fortunes/'  our  poet  has  dutifully  contrived  that 
honourable  mention  should  be  made  of  the — 

''  Two  suns  of  science^  seated  bright 
On  I  sis  and  on  Canms*  classic  banks;"* 

with  sundry  particulars  which,  we  confess,  notwithstanding  our 
own  reverence  of  "  Alma  Mater,'*  have  sorely  tempted  us  first 
to  smile  and  then  to  be  angry.  Thus,  with  the  proper  number  of 
twelve  books,  and  all  the  externals  of  a  regularly-formed  composi- 
tioUy  who  shall  say  that  this  is  not  an  epic  poem,  "  good  in  law," 
and  complete  in  all  its  parts  ? 

'^  The  versification," — and  our  authority  for  this  assertion  is 
excellent,  as  we  have  the  poet's  own  word  for  it — 

"  5.  The  versification,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  to  be  easy  and  har- 
monious :  that,  in  so  long  a  work,  some  absonous  lines  and  metrical  de- 
ficiencies occur,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  aline, 
which  is  inharmonious  when  taken  by  itself,  should  prove  so  when 
placed  in  connexion  with  others ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  well- tuned 
poetical  ear  will  feel  this  remark.'' — Pref,  pp.  xi.  xii. 

N0W9  on  such  a  point,  we  hardly  like  to  differ  with  a  gentle- 
man, who  has  so  long  had  ample  opportunities  of  forming  his 
opinion ;  and  yet  there  appear  to  us  a  few  lines  which  "  halt 
upon  uneven  feet/'  and  others  which  Mr.  Wall  has  forgotten  to 
polish  in  the  ardour  of  his  inspiration.  It  is  still  among  our  re- 
collections,  that  at  school  we  were  occasionally  asked  to  scan  our 
verses : — will  Mr.  Wall  do  us  the  favour  of  scanning  such  lines 
as— 

With  biting  desires :  here  horror  and  despair." 
A  dastardly  dissembler  to  power.'* — B.  vi.  1.  185. 

'*  Indicant  of  the  winds,  trembles  round  its  point.*' — B.  ti.  1.  190. 

(^  Devour  it,  and  burn  before  tbine  eyes.** — B.  xii.  1.  356. 

"  And  temple :  firebrands,  by  soldiers  thrown." — ^B.  xii.  I.  397. 

'*  In  superstition,  to  her  deserts  withdraws.*' — B.  xii.  1.  558. 

'*  The  files  of  war  meet,  in  the  dire  conflict." — B.  xii.  1.  667. 

"  Myriads,  locust-like,  shall  to  Asia  flow." — B.  xii.  1.  944. 

with  many  others,  which  any  single  book  of  the  poem,  into  which 
we  might  happen  to  dip,  would  at  once  present  to  us.  Perhaps, 
however,  our  ears  are  not  *'  poetical  and  welt-tuned.'^ 

*  Wc  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Ellis  Wall  is  a  young  roan,  and  will  grow  wiser, 
otherwise  we.  should  be  compelled  to  deal  with  liini  and  his  poem  in  a  ver^-  dilFerent 
manner;  and  point  out  how  nearly  he  approaches  to  the  verge  of  indecency  and  blas- 
|»iieroy  in  putting  childish  compliments  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world. 
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But  it  is  almost  ft  fraud  upon  our  readers  to  conBne  them  Co 
the  spare  diet  of  single  lines,  when  we  can  place  before  them  so 
rich  a  banquet  of  intellectual  delicacies  as  the  following;  paaageim 
Let  us  remark,  before  hand,  that  we  choose  quotations  which 
have  the  least  bearing  upon  any  peculiar  sanctity  in  the  subject- 
matter. 

Many  poets  have  described  storms :  but  Mr.  Wall  is  incompar- 
ably great.  The  vernacular  idiom  is  quite  inadequate  to  the 
teeming  magnificence  of  his  ideas. 

"  Now  came  the  tempest  on  with  rushing  roar 
Of  cutting  blasts,  that  howl'd  in  hurricanes 
The  wrath  of  nature,  and  of  nature's  God ! 
From  the  black  bending  clouds  the  sluicy  rain 
Pours  torrent- streaming  down  :  sharp-smiting  sleet, 
Immix'd,  adven'd,  shooting  sagittal  war, 
Wing*d  on  the  pinions  of  the  blustVing  blast. 
Dire  lightnings  play  with  transitory  glare 
In  forky  strokes,  and  momentary  lights 
Broad  flashing  flame,  that  rift  the  wat'ry  clouds 
With  igneous  Assures,  and  the  murky  night 
Illumine:  transient  glories,  swift  extinct, 
Just  shew  th*  impending  terrors  of  the  scene. 
And  leave  th'  appalled  eye  in  deeper  dark. 
And  now  Heaven's  lightning  ordnance  'gan  roar. 
The  gnarring  thunders  murmuring  eftsoonsl 
Deep  bellow  and  rebellow  crashing  round." 

B.  V.  1.  356—372. 

Or  take  another  similar  passage,  where  our  poet  again  leaves 
competition  at  an  immeasurable  distance. 

*'  And  now,  as  smouldVing  by  the  lightning's  blast, 

Above  their  heads,  Heav'n's  cloud -capt  canopy 

Chang'd  ruby  red :  the  blushing  dome,  behind 

The  skirt  of  darkness  gleaming  sanguine,  shews, 

In  gory  light  with  ire  celestial  swaling, 

Th'  apparent  night,  o'er  which  scowFd  horror  wide. 

Down  from  their  summits  high  the  mountains  shake 

Their  riven  rocks,  and  into  valleys  sink 

Precipitant,  from  Heav'n's  wrath  fugitive. 

With  crashing  roar  and  deaf'ning  resonance. 

Earth  fears  for  her  inhabitants,  and  had  fled 

(Had  Fate's  attractive  adamantine  bonds 

Been  frangible)  to  some  remoter  space, 

Scar'd  at  th'  imagined  sight  of  Nature's  death  !** 

B.  ix.  1.  1148—1161. 

At  other  times  there  is  a  delightful  simplicity.  Thus,  when 
the  Virgin  Mary  has  been  uttering  lamentations  to  St  Peter,  Mr. 
Wall  adds  at  the  conclusion,  *'  So  plairCd  thefair.**-^p,439»  But, 
in  general,  grand  and  swelling  phrases  are  so  congenial  to  his 
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peculiar  conceptions,  that  fae  seldom  deviates  into  a  more  level 
style  without  a  certain  poorness  and  tameness,  not  to  say  bald* 
ness  of  style,  which,  we  are  sure,  his  own  taste  would  be  the  first 
to  condemn. 

But  why  detain  the  reader  from  Mr.  Wall's  beauties  by  our 
own  observations  ?  Let  us  dash  into  the  work  at  random,  and 
pull  out  a  few  jewels  just  as  they  come  to  hand. 

'^  Nor  less  are  moral  principles  from  view 
Latent.     Primordial  foundations  firm 
Of  tnith,  and  sacred  postulates  of  God, 
Lie  shrouded  in  obnubilating  night." 

"  *  Now  in  Bethsaida's  faithless  town  arrived 
Messiah  -,  where  some  suppliants  approach'd. 
Leading  a  hapless  wretch  of  sight  depriv*d. 
Jesus  in. public  view  refused  t'  effect 
Such  miracle,  mid  th' unbelieving  throng; 
But  through  the  city  gate  him  led»  and  there 
Ointed  his  eyes  night -shrouded,  and  ifnpos^d 
Sputation  dews*     Straight  on  the  visual* ball 
Dawn'd  doubtful  scenes,  and  objects  indistinct 
Floated  along :   '  Men  walk  as  trees,^  (the  wretch 
Cried  joyous  at  th'  advening  view).    This  heard, 
Messiah  straight  a  second  time  his  eyes 
Touch'd,  and  the  parting  dark  shone  into  day!'" 

B.  viii.  1.  135—147. 

"  *  There  closed  their  airy  voyage,  Satan  plac'd 

Messiah,  (meekly  all  his  trials  borne,) 

High  on  a  cloud-crown*d  mountain,  that,  to  Heav'n 

Its  altitude  sublimely  rear'd;  emerging 

From  th*  arid  desert,  midst  high  rocky  hills ; 

As  torn  and  convulsdfrom  the  shattered  ribs 

Of  globe  terrene.     And  there  before  him  plac'd, 

(Part  real,  part  in  vision,)  glorious  scenes. 

Th'  earth's  atmosphere  {then  specular  become, 

By  paoo'rs  catoptrick  and  diopt  rick  joined, 

Rejecting  and  refracting  nature^s  works) 

On  light-limn'd  mists,  circling  tK  horizon,  threw 

A  spectrum  of  the  xoorld  and  all  her  kingdoms  T  " 

B.  vii.1.225— 237. 

'*  Immediate  chanticleer  a  louder  note 
A  second  time  shrill  sung." — B.  v.  1.  939. 

'*  In  Pilate's  legal  care 
A  noted  caitiff  lay,  in  fetters  bound, 
Barabbas  nam'd.     He,  a  fell  brigand  bold,*'  &c. 

B.  viii.  1.  €38—640. 

'*  Radbertus  first 
Kindles  the  strife ;  his  monstrous  doctrines  shame 
The  sensesj  and  tine  penecution'iJSre,^^ — ^B.  xii.  1. 887*^-8M« 
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Mr.  Wall's  poem  contains^  we  doubt  not,  splendid  exemplifi- 
cations of  every  poetical  figure.  But  alliteration  is  his  favourite. 
Where^  indeed,  shall  we  find  any  bard,  in  any  language,  who  makes 
use  so  skilfully  or  so  frequently  of 

^'  Apt  alliteration's  artfai  aid.*' 

A  few  instances  will  sufiice. 

**  Their  Master's  form  was  glorious  transiigur'd 
To  shape  and  splendour  of  Heav'n's  habitants  ! 
His  beamy  face  darted  celestial  rays, 
As  when  o'er  th'  Earth  dazes  the  cloudless  sun, 
Burnish 'd  with  brilliancy  and  lustre's  life. 
His  vestments,  pierced  ^ith  emanative  beams, 
Whiten'd  to  light,  and  dazzled  into  day ! 
Candid  as  driven  snow,  and  whiter  far 
Than  fuller*s  art  can  bleach  an  earthly  vest : 
While  shining  argent  clouds  blaz*d  blinding  round, 
And  downward  rain'd  a  radiant  storm  of  rays ! 
When,  lo !  two  prophets  old,  in  glitt'ring  guise,*'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

B.  viii.  1.  155 — 166. 

But  once  more  we  must  give  the  pearls  without  attempting  to 
string  them. 

''  There  was  found 
A  double  livid  liver,  whose  one  lobe 
Lusorious  leap*d." — p.  339. 

"  Bick'ring  flame 
Flagrates  th'  expiring  world." — p.  511. 

*'  And  onward  hal'd 
With  stagg'ring  steps,  slidd'ring  o'er  slipp'ry  ground." — p.  202. 
*'  So  he.     Whereat  th'  old  roan,  with  threat' ning  look, 
Relucent  grown  from  dark,  that  instant  seiz'd. 
With  giyphon's  gripe,  the  passive  Son  of  God, 
And  soar'd  with  him,  cloud-high,  shot  into  air." — 

B.vii.  1.180—183. 

"  Then  day  shall  shine  on  those  who  sit  in  night 
Pernicious :  Death's  death  die,  and  life's  life  live." — 

B.  ix.  L  968—969. 

'*  The  gorgeous  gallantries  of  courts  and  cities. 
Pass  d  by  in  stately  gait.    There  syren  forms 
Sang  their  deceptive  songs,  and  from  swift  feet 
Sparkling  with  spangled  gems  dropt  down  a  dance, 
And  floated  gay  o*er  the  flow*r-liv'ried  sward." 

B.  vii.  1.  49—53. 

We  are  informed  of  a  "  wily  spider,"  that 

''  He  weaves  fresh  filmy  fetters,  tangles  twines." — B.  iii.  I.  267. 

So  also  we  have  "  lucent  lights,"  and  "  linear  light/'  and 
'*  virent  vesture,"  and  ''  sandall'd  sounds/'  and  "  tiny  tones,"  and 
'*  hallel  hymns,"  and  '*  horrent  hair/'  and  ^'jagged  jaws,"  and 
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'*  difficultly  died/'  "  rapid  Rome's  legions/'  and  "  Mnemonic, 
herb  of  Hymen/'  and  a  whole  galaxy  of  stars  equally  brilliant. 

From  these  citations  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  have  perceived 
the  affluence  of  speech^  as  well  as  the  affluence  of  imagery,  which 
renders  Mr.  Wall  pre-eminent  among  poets. 

It  was  said  of  Pope,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  if  his  epic 
had  not  been  burned,  it  would  probably  have  enriched  the  English 
language  with  many  new  and  beautiful  expressions.  How  thank- 
ful ought  we  to  be,  that  no  sacrilegious  flames  have  consumed 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Wall !  He  is,  assuredly,  the  king  of  the  Dic- 
tionary :  and,  by  the  omission  of  a  single  letter,  we  may  apply  to 
him  the  celebrated  compliment,  and  say  that  he  has 

*'  Exhausted  xoords,  and  then  imagin'd  new.'* 

Our  tongue  is  certainly  indebted  to  him  for  many  original 
terms  of  much  nobler  sound,  and  more  magnificent  dimensions 
than  the  vulgar  Saxon,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using.  We 
recommend  the  following  (and  the  catalogue  might  be  infinitely 
enlarged)  to  any  gentleman  or  lady  who  wishes  to  make  additions 
to  a  *'  cabinet  of  curiosities;" — *'  crescive,"  '*  croisoidal/'  **  de- 
clivous," ^'  ramous,"  *'  fuscous/'  **  nocent,"  "  parle/*  "  maffled,'' 
"  sciential/'  '*  intelligential/'  '*  iuflesht/'  "  advesperating,"  "  ig- 
nivonious,"  ''ventigenous/'  *' altivolant,"  "  ingustible,"  "  advenes/' 
" elutes," "aculeate,"  " cruentate," *' spumy/' "  magnifick/' " theo- 
rick,"  '^  indesineutly/'  cum  muliis  aliis,  as  see  the  poem  itself 
passim. 

Many  of  these  expressions  Mr.  Wall  has  of  course  derived 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  poets  of  classical  antiquity.  In 
the  same  way  we  may  account  for  the  otherwise  strange  anomaly 
that  *'  Flora/'  and  "  Aurora,"  and  *^  Phoebus/'  and  *'  Bacchus," 
and  "  Tethys'  lap,"  and  •*  Cynthia  these  of  primary  orbit/' 
&c.,  are  occasionally  found  figuring  among  the  events  and  per- 
sonages of  the  New  Testament;  and  that  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
visited  with  ''  sweetest  dreams  from  Somnus*  bower  :^*  and  that  we 
have  a  regular  invocation,  introductory  of  some  of  the  most 
solemn  occurrences,  to 

"  Clio,  Historic  Muse,  and  daughter  fair 
Of  Jove,  and  of  Mnemosyne." 

And  again,  hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  tenth  book,  we  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  infernal  regions,  written  in  a  more  subdued  and  tran- 
quil style  than  is  usual  with  Mr.  Wall;  inasmuch  as  it  happens 
to  be  an  echo,  or  a  translation,  of  different  parts  of  Virgil  and 
Lucretius. 

But  we  have  done.     If,  after  ail  these  extracts,  our  readers  do 
not  immediately  set  forth  to  purchase  Mr.  Wall's  production,  the  - 
fault  is  not  ours.    The  only  difficulty  which  presents  itself  ta  our 
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miodfl  18  this :  that,  if  they  should  purchaae  this  present  voluise, 
they  will  probably  have  to  purchase  two  others  io  the  spring  of 
1834.     For  Mr.  Wall  says  in  his  preface,  p.  xiii. 

**  It  was  my  intention  to  accompany  the  poem  with  historical  and 
critical  notes  from  the  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers,  commcntaton, 
and  others  whose  works  I  had  perused,  with  a  view  in  some  degree  to 
the  present  publication ;  but  finding  that  so  extensive  a  pbin  would 
swell  the  work  to  two,  or  possibly  three,  octavo  volumes,  without  any 
greater  probability  of  success,  it  has  been  thought  preferable  to  present 
the  text  only  to  the  public,  that  its  reception  might  either  encourage  or 
discountenance  the  further  prosecution  of  my  undertaking/' 

We. shall  ourselves  be  looking  out  with  eager  expectation :  Mid 
yet  Mr.  Wall's  course  is,  perhaps,  judicious;  a»  when  we  think 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  poem,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that, 
besides  swimming  upon  the  stream  of  public  favour  itself, it  would 
have  been  able  to  float  and  buoy  up  two  volumes  of  notes.  And 
M'hy,  in  fact,  should  Mr.  Wull  trouble  himself  with  such  matters? 
These  are  not  tasks  which  belong  to  men  of  original  and  poetic 
genius.  Commentators,  doubtless,  will  arise  in  after  ages,  who 
will  (do  justice  to  his  text.  We  say  in  after  ages:  for,  alas!  of 
the  present  age  we  despair.  Milton^  we  verily  believe,  would  iu 
our  days  be  treated  with  a  more  scurvy  contumely  than  awaited 
him  iu  the  times  of  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  complain :  and,  in- 
stead of  obtaining  twenty  pounds  for  "  Paradise  Lost,*'  we  much 
question  whether,  if  he  were  now  alive,  he  would  find  a  bookseller 
to  take  the  risk  of  the  publication.  If  Mr.  Wall,  therefore, 
should  not  meet  his  deserts;  if  his  lofty  ambition  should  be  dis- 
appointed ;  let  him  console  himself  with  this  recollection,  that  his 
fate  is  the  common  fate  of  the  highest  order  of  talents :  and  for  our 
own  parts  we  shall  only  say  of  him,  if  there  is  any  failure  of  suc- 
cess, 

"  Magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis.'* 

But  enough  of  this.  Let  us  add  two  words  in  a  graver  tone. 
We  are  aware  that  we  may  have  thrown  ourselves  open  to  an 
accusation  from  which  we  should  recoil  with  the  deepest  feelnigs 
of  annoyance,  by  sf>eaking  with  levity  of  a  poem,  of  which  the 
subject  is  "  Christ  crucified."  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should 
speak  on  sacred  subjects  with  levity  and  ridicule ;  but  it  is  a  dif* 
ferent  thing,  we  trust,  to  speak  with  ridicule  of  the  manner  in 
which  sacred  subjects  are  handled.  Indeed,  we  frankly  confess 
our  desire  to  discountenance  and  put  down  Epic  Poems  on  divine 
themes,  more  especially  such  poems  as  it  is  impossible  tOrread 
through  without  the  involuntary  excitement  of  feelings  which 
ouffht  never  to  be  awakened  under  such  circumstances. 

Upon  the  matter  of  epic  poetry  in  general,  our  opinions,!  w« 
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fear,  are  in  many  respects  heretical ;  but  we  need  not  put  them 
forth,  as  we  would  now  just  touch  upon  a  point  far  more  impor- 
tant than  any  topics  of  literary  taste.  Of  such  a  nature  is  our 
objection  to  sacred  epics  or  sacred  dramas,  that  is,  epic  or  dramatic 
poems  which  are  founded  on  the  Bible ;  and  the  objection  corner 
upon  us  with  a  tenfold  strength,  when  they  relate  to  the  Fall  or 
Redemption  of  Mankind.  These  things  are  too  holy  for  poetical 
amplification^  and  too  awful  for  poetical  embellishment.  All  such 
poems,  we  think,  are  in  themselves  a  mistake*  We  feel  the  mis- 
take when  we  take  up  such  productions  as  the  "  Death  of  Abel,*' 
or  Klopstock's  "  Messiah,"  or  Kirke  White's  "  Christiad,"  or  any 
other  work  of  the  same  class.  We  feel  it  even  in  the  case  of 
Milton  with  regard  to  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  much  more  to  "  Pa- 
radise Regained,"  and  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  to  the  ''  Samson 
jAgonistes."  The  majesty  of  the  execution  cannot  reconcile  us 
to  the  design.  Our  opinion,  in  fact,  is,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
confine  sacred  poetry  to  compositions,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
short  compositions,  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  personal  devotion, 
and  express  the  fervour  of  individual  feelings  and  aspirations  to 
the  sovereignty  of  heaven.  Here  the  Bible  is  itself  full  of  the 
most  exquisite  and  perfect  models.  But  we  deny  the  whole 
principle  of  narrative  poems,  which  merely  take  the  oracles  of 
God  for  the  ground- work  of  their  story.  Upon  such  subjects  no 
man  can  write  up  to  our  conceptions  of  religious  sublimity;  and» 
what  is  far  more,  no  man  can  write  in  any  way  without  confusing 
our  ideas  of  religious  truth.  Of  all  incongruous,  offensive,  and 
painful  mixtures,  the  mixture  of  Divine  Revelation  and  human 
mvention — of  sacred  history  and  poetical  fiction — in  a  word,  of 
Scripture  and  fable — is  to  our  minds  the  most  incongruous  and 
most  offensive  and  most  painful  in  the  world. 

On  this  account  our  strictures  upon  Mr.  Wall  have  taken  a 
more  caustic  tone  than  we  might  otherwise  have  assumed.  We 
give  him  credit  for  excellent  iotentions ;  but  credit  for  excellent 
intentions,  we  know  well,  will  not  satisfy  a  man  who  aspires  to 
wear  the  laurel  crown  of  Homer  and  Milton ;  we  do  not  deny  to 
him  the  possession  of  some  talents,  but  we  think  that  he  haa 
managed  to  render  them  altogether  useless,  and  occasionally  some-* 
what  ridiculous;''^  we  do  not  deny  to  him  the  praise  of  some  in- 

*  In  truth,  we  are  more  inclined  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Wail,  because  he  has  taken  such 
excessive  pains  to  make  /umM//*  ridiculous.  In  the  few  lucid  Intervalsi  when  he  foregoes 
or  forgets  his  bombastic  and  pedantic  extravagances,  and,  instead  of  straining  afrer 
effect  and  thinking  to  outsoar  all  possible  rivalry,  is  content  with  chasteness  and 
•obrieiy  of  style,  his  lines  are  not  without  their  elegance,  and  single  expresiions  of  real 
beauty  and  poetry  are  occasionally  interspersed.  We  here  subjoin  one  short  passage 
by  way  of  8|>ecimen : — 

"  Hypocrisy !  how  speciou^y  she  roams 
The  world  around,  muffled  in  borrowM  TMts ! 
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dustry  and  research,  but  we  think  that  his  research  and  his  industry 
have  been  sadly  misemployed ;  and  we  do  trust  that  he  will  forth- 
with betake  him  to  some  other  occupation,  less  exceptionable  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  and  more  profitable  or  more  hopeful  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  than  the  composition  of  epic  poems  on  such 
subjects  as  "  Christ  Crucified.'' 

Outweeps  tlie  weeping  of  siocerity  ; 

Outdoes  the  doings  of  true  charity  ; 

Outflies  the  xeal  of  purest  piety  ; 

Awhile,  when  eyes  are  on  her,  wears  her  mask, 

Dropt,  with  a  sneer  at  man's  credulity. 

When  none  is  nigh,  save  God,  the  deed  to  note." — B.  ii.  1. 846 — f  55. 

Yet  even  this  favourable  instance  is  marred  by  the  abominable  alliteration  at  the  end. 


Art.  III. — Memoirs  of  tlie  Court  of  King  Charles  the  First.    By 
Lucy  Aikin.   2  vols.    8vo.    Longman  and  Co.    London,  1833. 

The  title  of  this  book  will  certainly  disappoint  every  reader  who 
expects  to  find  in  it  any  details  respecting  the  private  life  of  Charles 
the  First;  the  gossip  of  his  court;  or  the  manners  of  the  lords  and 
ladies  who  directed  its  fashions  or  influenced  its  politics.  Miss 
Aikin  has  only  produced  an  historical  abridgment  of  the  civil 
war ;  written,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  correct  and  lively  style,  but 
presenting  no  traces  of  accurate  research  or  deep  meditation. 
Her  creed,  as  a  politician,  too,  is  made  manifest  in  every  page. 
Less  passionate  than  Mrs.  Macauley,  she  is  not  more  favourable 
to  the  unfortunate  king ;  less  philosophical  than  Laing,  she  is 
equally  severe  in  her  censures  on  the  vices  of  tyrants  and  the 
abuse  of  delegated  power;  less  declamatory  than  Brodie,  she  is 
not  more  just  in  her  conclusions  relative  to  the  motives  of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  great  national  drama ;  and  less  open  than 
Godwin  in  her  hostility  to  the  royalists,  she  is  not  more  sparing 
in  her  invectives,  bitterness  and  sarcasm.  In  a  word,  she  seems 
to  have  written  under  a  decided  bias  towards  what  is  esteemed 
the  popular  interest:  And,  as  always  happens  in  similar  cases, 
she  has  not  hesitated  to  twist  facts  so  as  to  answer  her  purpose  ; 
to  select  such  anecdotes  as  might  darken  the  reputation  of  Charles 
and  his  household ;  to  pass  slightly  over  all  extenuating  circum- 
stances ;  and,  generally,  to  sum  up  the  historical  evidence  with 
so  partial  an  intent  as  to  lead  the  judgment  of  her  readers  to  the 
least  merciful  verdict. 

At  the  distance  of  two  hundred  years,  we  are  still  too  near  the 
days  when  the  son  of  James  the  First  ascended  the  throne,  to 
reason  with  entire  impartiality  on  the  great  principles  and  events 
which  have  conferred  on  his  reign  such  an  immeasurable  import- 
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ance.  The  epoch  of  human  society,  which  at  that  period  assumed 
in  England  its  peculiar  form  and  character,  has  not  yet  run  its 
full  course.  The  great  elements,  which  then  began  to  develop 
their  force  and  activity,  have  not  yet  subsided  into  any  fixed  or 
permanent  shape.  The  political  caldron,  which  then  commenced 
its  ebullition,  has  not  hitherto  thrown  all  its  scum  to  the  top.  Wt 
are  still  under  the  influence  of  causes  which  were  then  first  seen 
to  operate ;  and  are  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  disqualified  for 
examining  into  their  nature  and  anticipating  their  results. 

What  might  have  been  deduced  from  theory  on  this  subject,  is 
found  completely  substantiated  by  facts ;  for,  in  this  section  of 
British  history,  party-feeling  is  still  so  vehemently  excited  that  it 
is  vain  to  look  among  our  contemporaries  for  a  narrative  worthy 
of  entire  confidence.  The  mutual  recriminations  and  reciprocal 
calumnies  which  were  launched  against  each  other  by  the  monarchist 
and  the  commonwealth's  man,  have  been  transmitted  to  our  own 
times ;  the  Whig  and  the  Tory  now  infuse  into  their  respective 
works  the  bitter  spirit  which  agitated  the  controversies  of  a  former 
age ;  and  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  political  antagonists  of 
the  present  day  equal  the  most  noted  of  their  predecessors  in 
their  fierce  animosities,  as  well  as  in  the  narrowness  of  their  views. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  French  Revolution  is  an 
illustration  of  the  same  principles  which  produced  the  English, 
only  modified  by  the  different  circumstances  of  the  two  nations 
in  point  of  wealth  and  civil  rights,  at  the  era  when  they  respectively 
started  in  the  race  of  freedom.     Guizot,  in  his  history  of  the  lat- 
ter event,  observes  that  such  is  the  analogy  of  the  two  revolutions 
that  the  first  could  never  have  been  perfectly  understood  had  not 
the  second  burst  forth.      Nor  has  the  impatient  spirit  of  innova- 
tion been  yet  either  satiated  or  conciliated.    The  shades  of  Prynn 
and  Mirabeau  seem  to  hover  over  the  meetings  and  to  animate 
the  counsels  of  the  people  on  either  side  of  the  channel;  in- 
spiring contempt  for  every  institution  older  than  themselves,  and 
teaching  the  multitude  to  connect  all  their  hopes  of  improvement 
with  the  perpetration  of  the  most  hazardous  changes.     The  pre- 
sent age  is,  therefore,  deeply  interested  in  all  discussions  that 
promise  to  throw  even  the  faintest  light  on  those  secret  springs, 
by  the  action  of  which  the  political  machine  is  so  frequently 
disturbed.     We  become  disposed  to  the  most  serious  reflexion  on 
the  origin  of  causes,  which  are  periodically  followed  by  effects  so 
appalling  and  apparently  unavoidable.      We  listen  with  the  pro- 
foundest  interest  to  every  one  who  undertakes  to  explain  the  rise 
of  that  tremendous  tide  which  ever  and  anon  threatens  to  inundate 
the  dry  land,  and  subject  us  once  more  to  the  alarms  and  misery 
of  an  universal  deluge. 

KO.  XXIX.— MN.  1834*  S 
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But,  generally  speakings  we  are  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with 
insulated  facts  in  place  of  connected  principles ;  and  we  must 
add  that,  unless  we  can  put  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  a 
very  sage  and  dispassionate  writer,  the  literal  statement  is  more 
valuable  than  the  laboured  commentary.  When  reason  has  se- 
cured the  dominion  of  the  author's  mind,  and  represses  the  risings 
of  a  peevish  temper  and  a  factious  spirit,  we  are  indifferent  as  to 
the  association  from  which  he  takes  his  name,  or  the  banner 
under  which  he  professes  to  serve.  We  are  equally  delighted 
with  the  reflections  of  Hume  and  D'Israeli,  of  Hallam  and 
Mcintosh;  because,  on  most  occasions,  these  historians  address 
die  understanding  rather  than  the  spleen,  and  try  to  gain  our 
suffrage  by  the  fair  and  honourable  canvas  of  distinct  argument. 
The  bias  is  indeed  manifest ;  no  concealment  is  thrown  over  the 
several  objects  which  they  are  desirous  to  accomplish ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  means  employed  are  perfectly  legitimate; 
there  are  no  poisoned  weapons  to  be  apprehended,  no  stratagem  to 
be  feared,  and  no  arts,  beyond  those  of  a  cunning  rhetoric,  to  call 
for  our  vigilance.  Our  complaints  and  aversion  are  solely  directed 
against  that  malignity  which  attempts  to  compass  its  paltry  ends 
by  tampering  with  records,  corrupting  authorities,  msinuatiog 
motives  which  an  examination  of  facts  is  not  found  to  warrant; 
and,  above  all,  by  exciting  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  suspicions 
against  those  whom  the  author  has  not  courage  to  attack. 

The  true  history  of  the  first  Charles  has  an  intimate  connexion 
with  the  great  events  which  marked  the  current  of  English  poli- 
tics, from  the  accession  of  Henry  Tudor  down  to  the  demise  of 
James.  The  storm  which  overthrew  the  throne,  at  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  been  rising  in  the  air  and  gradually 
gathering  strength  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Men 
had  become  conscious  of  certain  powers  which  refused  to  be  any 
longer  repressed  or  directed  ;  they  began  to  dream  of  rights  which, 
they  readily  induced  themselves  to  believe,  had  been  too  long 
withheld ;  they  felt,  for  the  first  time,  the  pressure  of  burdens 
which  they  now  thought  it  unworthy  of  freemen  to  bear ;  and  they 
aspired  to  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  which,  they  fondly  ima- 
gined, their  mere  birth  in  a  land  devoted  to  liberty  entitled  them 
to  claim. 

The  increase  of  knowledge  and  property  among  the  commons, 
at  the  period  just  indicated,  was  the  principal  agent  which  effected, 
by  a  gradual  but  irresistible  operation,  the  improvement  of  the 
constitution  and  the  enlargement  of  freedom.  At  a  still  earlier 
date,  indeed,  the  theory  of  government  had  attained  to  consi* 
derable  perfection ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  system,  under 
which  the  forms  of  political  society  were  originally  established  in 
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tfiif  country,  mtm  far  from  being  incooaUteiit  with  (be  cUimt  of 

fertooal  liberty  in  all  clasies,  except*  perhapft»  the  very  lowest, 
n  opposition  to  the  weak  though  arbitrary  administration  of 
Henry  the  Third,  permission  was  extorted  from  the  crown  to 
elect  and  return  to  Parliament  two  knights  for  each  shire,  two 
citiaens  for  each  city,  two  burgesses  for  each  borough,  and  two 
barons  for  each  cinque  port,  to  represent  the  community  at  large« 
The  following  reigns,  too,  were  distinguished  by  some  important 
accessions  to  popular  privileges  ;  and,  if  we  might  judge  of  the 
extent  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  means  and  precautions  which 
were  used  for  its  support,  there  would  be  no  rashness  in  asserting 
that  the  frame  of  English  law  had  already  embodied  the  leading 
principles  of  a  free  constitution. 

But  amidst  the  confusion  of  the  frequent  wars  in  which  the 
country  was  engaged,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  more  powerful 
barons,  the  voice  of  law  could  not  be  heard,  so,  at  least,  as  to 
extend  its  protection  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  successful  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
had  raised  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  counties  in  the  scale  of 
political  weight  and  intelligence  that  the  real  benefits  of  the  consti* 
tutjon  began  to  be  enjoyed.  Such  is  the  power  of  that  curiosity 
which  is  naturally  inherent  to  the  human  mind,  that,  whenever 
men  have  the  means  of  information  placed  within  their  reach, 
they  are  found  to  examine  and  compare ;  and  from  that  moment 
the  grosser  corruptions  of  national  policy  can  only  be  maintained 
by  force,  or  by  the  dread  of  greater  evils  which  would  attend 
their  instant  removal,  it  accordingly  deserves  notice  that,  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  "  the  times  were  now  come 
'^  about  when  light  began  to  spring  forth,  conscience  to  bestir 
''  itself,  and  men  to  study  the  Scriptures.  This  was  imputed  to 
*'  the  idleness  and  carelessness  of  the  clergy,  who  suffered  the  minds 
**  of  young  scholars  to  luxuriate  into  errors  of  divinity,  for  want 
"  of  putting  them  on  to  other  learning,  by  preferring  those  that 
*^  were  deserving.  The  Convocation  taking  this  into  consideration 
**  do  decree  that  no  person  shall  exercise  any  jurisdiction  in  any 
''  office,  as  vicar*general,  commissary,  or  official,  unless  he  shall 
*^  first  in  the  University  have  taken  degrees  in  the  civil  or  eanou 
''  laws.  A  shrewd  trick  this  was  to  stop  the  growth  of  the  study 
''  of  divinity  and  Wickliff's  way,  and  to  embellish  men's  minds 
**  with  a  kind  of  learning  that  may  gain  them  preferment,  or  at 
^*  least  an  opinion  of  abilities  beyoiid  the  common  strain,  and 
''  dangerous  to  be  meddled  with."* 

*  Bieen'f  DiiooonM,  Part  11. 
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Such  expedients  for  perpetuating  the  reign  of  ignorance  cannot 
be  attended  with  much  success,  and  will  never  be  resorted  to  by 
those  who  have  learned  to  read  the  "  signs  of  the  times."  The 
devices  of  the  clergy  in  the  fifteenth  century  bore  some  resemblance 
to  the  inconsiderate  resolution  of  James  and  his  son  Charles,  who, 
when  they  found  their  subjects  becoming  more  than  usually 
serious,  gave  orders  to  republish  the  Book  of  Sports.  In  both 
cases,  we  perceive  a  degree  of  practical  wisdom  equal  to  that  of 
men  who,  in  order  to  prolong  the  duration  of  night,  should  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  desire  the  windows  to  be  curtained  and  additional 
candles  to  be  brought  in.  More  intelligent  or  vigilant  rulers  would, 
in  either  instance,  have  studied  the  indications  of  a  new  era  about 
to  open  upon  the  theological  and  political  world,  and  prepared 
themselves  for  the  exertions  to  which  they  might  be  called,  whe- 
ther to  obviate  or  to  satisfy  its  claims. 

The  progress  of  liberty  in  England  was  checked  in  no  small 
measure  by  the  immense  power  acquired  for  the  crown  by  Henry 
the  Seventh,  and  by  the  practical  despotism  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor. The  latter,  who  found  the  nobles  weakened  by  their 
mutual  strife,  and  the  people  exhausted  by  protracted  wars,  con- 
ducted his  government  on  the  most  arbitrary  principles  ;  showing 
himself  either  ignorant  or  indifferent  in  respect  to  all  the  statutes 
that  had  ever  been  enacted  for  the  protection  of  individual  free- 
dom. Elizabeth,  inheriting  much  of  her  father's  spirit,  trode  in 
his  footsteps,  so  far  as  the  improved  condition  of  her  subjects 
would  permit.  In  the  days  of  this  queen,  the  claims  of  the  pre- 
rogative were  as  high,  and  the  power  of  Parliament  as  low  as 
during  the  reign  of  the  imperious  Henry.  . 

But,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  both  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter sought  a  cover  for  their  attacks  on  the  constitution,  by  acting 
in  apparent  concert  with  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  At 
the  same  time,  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  the  regal  power 
was  all  the  while  exercised  in  so  high  and  arbitrary  a  manner  as, 
in  fact,  to  destroy  the  belief  that  the  people  had  any  claim  to  the 
benefits  of  a  free  government.  Even  the  language  of  Parliament 
itself,  with  the  decrees  of  lawyers  and  the  doctrines  of  divines, 
ran  decidedly  in  favour  of  an  unlimited  prerogative.  The  ''crown 
'^  had  been  declared  supreme,  and  to  have  the  chief  government 
**  of  all  estates  of  this  realm,  and  in  all  causes."  The  first  of  the 
Stuarts,  therefore,  reasoned  with  perfect  accuracy  upon  the  sta- 
tutes and  precedents  witii  which  the  practice  of  a  hundred  years 
had  supplied  him,  when  he  declared  the  King  of  England  to  be 
above  all  law.  Even  Elizabeth,  who  was  not  so  much  disposed 
to  prate  about  abstract  right,  occasionally  checked  her  Parlia- 
tnents  by  reminding  them  that  it  was  not  their  part  to  meddle  with 
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ivhat  concerned  the  prerogative  royal,  and  the  high  points  of 
government.* 

The  dangers  which  assailed  the  church  from  the  two  opposite 
points  of  the  theological  horizon,  the  papists  and  the  puritans, 
had  led  to  a  variety  of  curious  speculations  on  the  origin  of  kingly 
power,  whether  applied  to  church  or  state.  The  supremacy  of 
the  crown,  however,  so  frequently  asserted  in  those  days,  had  no 
respect  to  any  privilege  of  dispensing  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  but 
merely  announced  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  with  regard 
to  all  foreign  potentates,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  The 
Divine  right  claimed  for  the  hereditary  sovereigns  of  England, 
was  urged  in  opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  who,  to  weaken  the  senti- 
ment of  allegiance  to  an  heretical  prince,  taught,  throughout  the 
whole  nation,  that  royal  authority  had  no  spiritual  sanction,  but 
originated  exclusively  in  the  will  of  the  people.  The  puritans, 
though  entertaining  very  different  views,  comcided  with  the  Romish 
priests  in  the  doctrine  now  mentioned  ;  and  hence,  as  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  throne  seemed  about  to  be  shaken  by  the  prevalence 
of  an  opinion  so  formidable  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  queen, 
the  clergy  laboured  to  prove,  that,  all  regular  power  being  of 
God,  kings  reign  by  his  appointment  and  as  his  vice-gerents. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  James,  who  was  at  all  times 
better  fitted  for  adjusting  the  terms  of  an  argument  than  for  pur- 
suing the  more  active  duties  of  the  regal  office,  should  have  in- 
dulged his  imagination  in  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  theoretical 
despotism  in  both  divisions  of  his  kingdom.  In  practice,  he  was 
a  very  mild  ruler,  hardly  ever  incurring  blame  except  for  his 
lenity  towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  against  whom  he  was  loath 
to  execute  in  their  full  severity  the  dreadful  provisions  of  the 
penal  laws,  by  which  Parliament  had  deemed  it  necessary  to 
guard  the  Protestant  faith. 

The  period  at  which  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Charles,  required  either  a  sovereign  of  great  warlike  ta- 
lents and  resolution,  who  would  have  found  employment  for  the 
growing  wealth  and  rising  spirit  of  his  people,  or  one  possessing 
much  political  wisdom,  who  could  have  preserved  the  balance  of 
the  ancient  constitution,  without  sacrificing  any  part  of  the  pre- 
rogative indispensably  requisite  for  the  vigour  of  his  administra- 
tion. The  young  king  unfortunately  inherited  a  set  of  maxims 
which,  though  perfectly  consistent  with  the  actual  government  of 
the  country  during  a  century  and  a  half,  were  really  at  variance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  constitutional  law,  as  well  as  with  the  en- 
larged views  of  the  greater  number  of  his  subjects.     He  saw  not 
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that  thte  politieal  machinery  of  the  state  was  becoming  more  and 
more  unfitted  for  the  purposes  which  it  was  meant  to  serve;  and 
thaty  in  order  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  or  fancies  of  his  age,  it 
must  undergo  a  slight  process  of  remodelling  under  the  eye  of  the 
national  representatives. 

Whether  in  the  position  which  Charles  was  doomed  to  occupy^ 
viewed  in  reference  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  it  wouM  have  been 
possible  to  neffociate  such  a  treaty  with  the  popular  party  as 
would  at  once  nave  satisfied  their  demands^  and  secured  for  the 
executive  the  necessary  degree  of  power,  is  a  question  which  ex- 
perience has  not  even  yet  enabled  us  to  solve.  The  history  of  the 
French  revolution  does  not  contribute  to  strengthen  the  belief 
that  concessions,  however  extensive,  will  appease  the  ravenous 
ippetite  for  innovation.  Even  in  our  own  country,  where  there 
was  less  ground  for  complaint,  the  demands  of  the  parliamen- 
tarians were  at  length  carried  so  far  as  to  indicate,  in  the  least  am- 
biguous manner  possible,  that  the  crown  was  considered  as  a  mere 
incumbrance.  It  is  true,  as  Clarendon  remarks,  that  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  originally  no  mind 
to  break  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  make  any  considerable 
alteration  in  the  government  of  Church  and  State.  But  these 
moderate  views  proved  no  security  to  the  constitution.  For,  ht 
adds,  all  inventions  were  set  on  foot  from  the  beginning  to  wofk 
on  them  and  corrupt  them  by  suggestions  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  all  that  was  precious  to  the  subject  in  their  liberty  and 
their  property ;  and  then,  by  infusing  terrible  apprehensions  into 
some,  and  by  working  on  the  fears  of  others,  the  ambitious  dema- 
gogues induced  them  to  become  their  tools,  and,  in  the  end,  to 
carry  matters  much  farther  than  had  been  intended  by  the  first 
advocates  of  freedom. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  justly  obsen*ed,  that  the  course  of  events 
bad  rendered  necessary  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  man- 
kind throughout  Europe ;  for  the  political  system  was  constructed 
on  a  state  which  bore  no  relation  to  the  increased  and  compli- 
cated interests  of  society.  The  impending  revolution,  therefore, 
was  not  destined  to  be  only  a  partial  change,  as  had  sometimes 
happened  when  the  rule  and  power  were  merely  transferred,  for  a 
space,  to  the  nobles,  or  to  the  hierarchy,  or  to  the  absolute  sove- 
reign. Nor  was  it  to  be  only  a  temporary  concession  to  the  ex- 
cited desires  of  the  people ;  an  alteration  which  simply  reduced  the 
privileges  of  one  class,  and  relieved  the  miseries  of  anotheri  But, 
in  its  wide  pretensions,  it  implied  a  total  change  of  all  the  ac- 
knfowledged  principles  of  human  action.  It  contradicted  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  political  jurisprudence  as  then  received 
throughout  the  great  European  monarchies.     It  undertook  to  de- 
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fine  new  orders  in  social  life^  to  create  new  rights^  and  to  open  up 
new  prospects. 

It  was  long  doubtful,  as  D'Israeli  remarks^  in  which  coun- 
try the  great  revolution  was  to  commence.  The  minority  of 
LK>uis  the  Thirteenth  exhibits,  in  the  ambition  of  the  turbulent 
princes  of  France,  and  in  the  republican  spirit  of  the  Due  de 
Rohan  and  the  Hugonots,  some  faint  outlines  of  the  revolution 
under  our  Charles  the  First,  which  it  had  preceded.  In  an  inge- 
nious parallel,  we  might  detect  some  very  apt  resemblances.  But 
there  were  peculiar  reasons  which  rendered  it  more  than  probable 
that  the  important  struggle  would  commence  in  England.  The 
establishment  of  the  reformed  faith  had  habituated  our  country- 
men to  a  greater  freedom  of  inquiry  than  their  neighbours  yet  pos- 
sessed ;  while  a  long  and  luxurious  peace  had  raised  up  among 
the  commons  a  new  class  of  men,  enjoying  a  degree  of  weight 
and  influence  in  the  nation,  to  which  their  rank  in  the  state  had 
never  before  entitled  them.* 

If  we  weigh  well  the  facts  now  stated,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that 
no  one  can  read  with  advantage  a  life  of  Charles  the  First,  who 
has  not  studied  carefully  the  temper  and  projects  of  the  age  in 
whicli  his  lot  was  cast;  and,  further,  that  no  one  can  do  justice  to 
the  motives  on  which  he  professed  to  act,  who  has  not  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  maxims  on  which  all  European  govern- 
ments were  at  that  time  administered.  To  try  the  unfortunate 
king  at  the  tribunal  of  modern  principles,  is  not  less  absurd  than 
it  is  cruel  and  unjust;  and  yet,  in  the  popular  biographies  of 
that  monarch,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  place  his  conduct 
in  the  same  light  in  which  we  should  examine  the  proceedings  of 
the  several  princes  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  If  a  similar  stand- 
ard were  applied  to  the  characters  of  even  the  greatest  states- 
men, lawyers,  and  divines,  who  flourished  before  the  era  of  the 
Commonwealth,  we  should  find  them  extremely  deficient  in  many 
of  those  qualities  which,  in  our  days,  constitute  the  excellence  of 
public  men. 

Charles,  the  second  son  of  James  the  First,  was  born  at  Dun- 
fermline, in  Scotland,  on  the  9th  of  November,  I6OO.  Being  a 
weak  child,  his  baptism  was  hastened,  and  was  solemnized  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  of  Rohan  and  his  brother  Soubise,  of 
whom  the  former  is  well  known  as  the  leader  of  the  French 
Hugonots.  His  constitution  improved  as  he  advanced  in  the 
years  of  boyhood,  and  he  afterwards  exhibited  considerable  acti- 
vity in  the  sports  and  exercises  which  belong  to  youth.  He  still 
laboured,  however,  under  a   natural  defect,  which  proved   the 
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source  of  no  small  inconvenience  when  he  ascended  the  throne ; 
namely,  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  which,  it  is  said,  was  wont 
chiefly  to  manifest  itself  whenever  he  became  earnest  in  discourse, 
and  is  thought  to  have  in  some  measure  given  rise  to  that  tacitur- 
nity for  which  he  was  remarkable.  It  was  in  his  fifth  year  that  he 
was  created  Duke  of  York,  and  invested  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Bath  ;  on  which  occasion  twelve  young  noblemen,  as  companions, 
were  raised  to  the  same  dignity. 

Miss  Aiken  has  collected  from  the  several  writers  of  his  early 
life,  that  he  was  *'  blemished  with  a  supposed  obstinacy ;"  and  also, 
that  the  weakness  of  his  body  in  childhood  inclined  him  to  retire- 
ment ;  and  that,  as  the  imperfection  of  his  utterance  rendered  dis- 
course unpleasant,  he  was  *'  suspected  to  be  somewhat  perverse/' 
She  has  likewise  discovered  that  he  was  noted  by  his  mother  and 
others  who  were  about  him,  "  to  be  very  wilful  and  obstinate;" 
and  that  the  old  Scotch  lady,  his  nurse,  was  wont  to  affirm  so 
much ;  and  that  he  was  of  a  *'  very  evil  nature  even  in  his  in- 
fancy ;"  and  that  the  lady  who  afterwards  took  charge  of  him  can- 
not deny  but  that  he  was  beyond  measure  ''  wilful  and  unthank- 
ful." 

Such  qualities  constitute  a  good  foundation  for  the  structure 
which  the  ingenious  authoress  had  resolved  to  erect.  Her  scheme 
of  history  required  that  Charles  should  be  represented  as  wilful; 
obstinate,  and  perverse ;  and  she  therefore  culls  from  the  angry 
expressions  of  cross  nurses  a  number  of  unfavourable  epithets 
wherewith  to  shade  his  opening  character  and  to  create  a.  preju- 
dice in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  What  inferences  can  be  drawn 
from  the  temper  of  a  sickly  child,  under  three  years  of  age ! 

It  is  admitted  that,  as  he  advanced  in  age,  other  qualities  began 
to  unfold  themselves  which  were  observed  with  approbation  and 
respect.  His  father  attempted  to  inspire  him  with  the  love  of 
literature,  on  the  honours  of  which  he  himself  placed  the  greatest 
value.  Nor  did  the  young  duke  disappoint  the  paternal  cares 
which  were  lavished  on  him  ;  for  we  find  that,  at  the  age  of  ten, 
he  could  go  through  all  the  forms  of  a  regular  disputation  on 
theology,  and  display  some  acquaintance  with  tlie^polemics  which 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  those  times.  There  was  not,  in  fact, 
any  royal  family  then  in  Europe  which  could  equal  the  English 
court  in  the  early  promise  put  forth  by  its  well  educated  princes. 
James  directed  an  unwearied  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his 
children,  in  manners  as  well  as  in  intellectual  accomplishments ; 
and  the  fruits  of  his  anxiety  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  the 
acquirements  of  Henry,  of  Charles,  and  even  of  Elizabeth,  the 
future  queen  of  Bohemia.  We  are  told  that  Jonson  the  poet, 
struck  with  the  amiable  zeal  of  the  king  in  discharging  these  first 
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duties  of  a  parent,  addressed  him  in  the  following  rather  familiar^ 
terms,  though  veiled  under  the  disguise  of  a  masque :  • 

"  You  are  an  honest,  good  roan,  and  have  care  of  your  bairns  !*' 

It  is  further  related  that  the  children  of  James  were  well  in* 
structed  in  music  and  dancing ;  and  that  his  majesty  desired  them 
to  keep  up  their  dancing  privately,  though  they  should  whistle  and 
sing  to  one  another  for  music.  To  provoke  his  eldest  son  to 
apply  more  closely  to  his  studies^  he  told  him  that  his  brother 
Charles,  who  already  loved  his  books,  would  prove  more  able  in 
the  management  of  affairs  than  he,  who  consumed  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  in  the  tilt  yard,  and  passionately  pursued  his  military 
exercises.  This  fatherly  admonition  was  received  in  silence  ;  but 
when  bis  tutor,  Sir  Abraham  Newton^  reiterated  the  king's  repri- 
mand, the  prince  asked  whether  he  really  thought  that  his  brother 
would  prove  a  good  scholar.  The  knight  replied  in  the  aiSrma* 
tive.  "  Then,"  exclaimed  Henry,  "  will  I  make  him  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury." 

At  all  events,  it  is  manifest  that  a  spark  of  rivalry  had  been 
early  kindled  between  the  brothers ;  and  the  scholarship  of  the 
youngest  had  been  so  frequently  employed  to  stimulate  the  in- 
dustry of  the  heir  apparent,  that  the  latter  thought  himself  justi- 
fied in  taking  a  good  uatured  revenge.  One  day  the  two  princes, 
with  Doctor  Abbot,  and  other  noblemen,  were  waiting  in  the 
privy  chamber  for  an  audience.  Henry,  in  allusion  to  Charles's 
proficiency  in  his  studies,  placed  the  primate's  cap  on  his  head, 
observing  that,  **  if  he  continued  a  good  boy,  and  followed  his 
books,  he  would  in  due  time  make  him  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury." The  little  duke  indignantly  flung  down  the  cap  and 
trampled  on  it.  He  had  heard,  it  would  seem,  too  often  of  the 
future  archbishopric,  and  the  taunts  from  his  heroic  brother  stung 
him  into  an  ebullition  of  momentary  resentment. 

From  this  anecdote  of  the  royal  boys,  as  Mr.  D'Israeli  re- 
minds his  readers,  their  contemporaries,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  times,  draw  the  most  opposite  inferences.  One  detects  a 
mystical  presage  of  the  fall  of  episcopacy  under  the  administration 
of  Charles ;  to  another  it  seemed  peculiarly  ominous  of  the  fall 
of  the  archbishop  himself,  who  was  afterwards  suspended  from 
his  oflice  by  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign;  a  third,  with  the 
malignity  of  a  republican,  accepts  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  latent 
sullenness  and  obstinacy  of  the  future  monarch ;  while  an  ultra 
royalist,  in  the  depth  of  his  wisdom,  discovers  in  it  a  sign  of  great 
bigness  of  spirit,  and  a  humour  that  did  not  love  jesting  or  levity. 

The  fraternal  intercourse  between  the  sons  of  James  was  how- 
ever rarely  interrupted.    There  are  still  extant  several  familiar 
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notes  written  ia  Englishi  French,  and  Latin,  from  the  Duke 
Charles  to  Prince  Henry ;  the  amusement,  perhaps  of  the  hour, 
or  the  playful  exercises  of  his  studies.  "  Sweet,  sweet  brother^  I 
thank  you  for  yx)ur  letter.  I  will  give  any  thing  T  have  to  you, 
but  my  toys  and  my  books."* 

When  Charles,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  found  himself 
the  heir  of  the  crown,  he  saw  the  propriety  of  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  those  hardier  pursuits  which  he  had  hitherto  avoided  ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  became  an  adept  in  roost  of  the  accom- 
plishments valued  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  age.  By  such  active 
sports,  too,  he  greatly  invigorated  his  frame.  Hence,  he  was  de- 
scribed by  one  of  his  contemporaries  as  a  *'  laborious  fieldsman  \" 
and  another  tells  us  that  he  was  thought  to  be  the  most  dexterous 
manager  of  the  great  horse  of  any  man  in  the  three  nations,  and  a 
sharp  marksman. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  court;  but  he  did  not,  as  sometimes  happens, 
avail  himself  of  the  power  or  influence  thereby  acquired  to  disturb 
his  father's  government.  On  the  contrary,  he  continued  to  pur- 
sue the  studies  to  which  his  earlier  youth  was  attached,  and  to 
increase  those  stores  of  knowledge  on  which  his  first  reputation 
was  founded.  So  extensive,  indeed,  were  his  acquirements  in  the 
fine  arts,  that  **  he  thought,  if  driven  by  necessity,  he  could  get 
his  living  '^  by  practising  some  one  of  them  as  a  common  trade. 
In  a  similar  style  of  conversation,  he  is  said  to  have  declared  that  if 
he  wera  compelled  to  take  any  particular  profession  for  a  livelihood, 
he  could  not  be  a  lawyer;  for,  said  he,  *^  I  cannot  defend  a  bad 
cause,  nor  yield  in  a  good  one  " — a  principle  on  which  the  whole 
course  of  his  future  life  was  shaped.  Laud,  on  whose  authority 
the  last  anecdote  is  given,  added  what  has  been  considered  an  i\h- 
omened  wish,  ''  that  he  might  thus  for  ever  prosper  in  his  great 
affairs!" 

It  is  readily  admitted,  even  by  those  least  friendly  to  Charles, 
that  he  gave  all  the  encouragement  in  his  power  to  learning  and 
science.  The  civil  dissensions,  which  embittered  his  reign,  cut 
short  many  fair  designs  for  the  embellishment  of  social  life,  and 
deprived  many  eminent  scholars  and  distinguished  artists  of  their 
most  munificent  patron  and  best  friend.  A  lively  impulse  had, 
however,  been  given  to  taste  and  the  fine  arts ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  temporary  check  they  snstained,  no  ground  was  perma- 
nently lost.  Manners  had  been  reined  and  civilized;  the  nobler 
springs  of  thought  and  action  had  been  moved ;  and  a  race  of 
men  was  formed,  who  carried  into  civil  war  itself  principles  and 
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ftelings  which  powerfully  restrained  its  license,  and  deprived  it  in 
a  great  measure  of  its  usnal  ferocity. 

**  Early  in  the  reign  the  Honse  of  Lords  bad  appointed  a  committee, 
of  which  the  Dnlce  of  Backingbam  was  a  member,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  method  of  the  adacalion  pursued  in 
tbem.  From  this  investigation  seems  to  have  sprung  an  academy  esta* 
blished  in  London,  uuder  the  title  of  Museum  Mioervm,  by  the  royal 
patent  granted  to  Sir  Francis  Kyoaston,  or  Kingston,  an  esquire  of  the 
body,  who  was  appointed  its  regent.  In  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  none  were  to  be  admitted  as  students  but  such  as  could  prove 
themselves  gentlemen  by  birth.  Many  professors  were  appointed,  and 
Uieir  courses  embraced  philosophy,  geometry,  astronomy,  medicine, 
music,  languages,  painting,  architecture,  riding,  fortification,  antiquities, 
and  the  study  of  medals.  A  library,  a  museum,  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  a  cc^lection  of  paintings,  statues  and  antiques  were  attached  to  tbe 
college.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the  king's  affairs,  tbe  design  was  never 
carried  into  full  efiect.  About  the  period  of  Charles's  death,  that  noted 
projectori  Sir  Baltbaaar  Gerbier,  made  an  efibrt,  however,  either  to  re- 
vive this  scheme,  or  establish  something  similar  ^  but  he  aj^ars  to  have 
undertaken  to  instruct  in  all  branches  himself.  His  lectures  '  on  the 
art  of  well-speaking '  attracted  tbe  sarcastic  notice  of  Butler.  One  of 
tbem  was  announced  as  '  designed  for  tbe  ladies  and  honourable  women 
of  this  nation ' — the  first  instance  probably  in  this  country  of  a  popular 
lecture  addressed  to  females.'* 

It  is  well  observed  by  Rapin,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  a 
just  and  exact  character  of  Charles  amidst  the  excessive  com- 
mendations bestowed  on  bini  by  some,  and  the  calumnies  where^ 
with  others  have  attempted  to  blacken  his  reputation.  If  the 
parties  born  in  his  reign  had  died  with  him,  as  another  author  ob- 
serves, we  might  find  in  the  histories  of  that  time,  composed  after 
the  troubles  were  terminated,  an  impartiality  which  would  aid  us 
in  forming  a  true  judgment  of  this  prince's  character;  but  the 
same  parties  continuing  in  the  following  reigns  with  a  mutual 
animosity^  it  may  be  safely  averred  there  is  no  English  historian 
impartial  on  this  subject.  Some  have  had  no  other  view  than  to 
vindicate  the  king;  and  others,  whose  aim  was  to  justify  the  par- 
liament, could  not  do  so  without  calumniating  the  monarch,  and 
rendering  him  odious.* 

Indeed  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  quali- 
ties which  distinguished  the  mind  of  Charles;  for  it  has  been 
assumed  by  those  writers  who,  notwithstanding  their  utmost 
efforts,  have  been  unable  to  make  him  appear  despicable,  that 
the  public  and  private  character  of  the  monarch  are  totally  un- 
connected. But  it  is  as  impossible  to  form  a  just  conception 
of  tbe  character  of  a  king,  without  becoming  acquainted  with  his 

*  FcUowes's  Histarietl  Biwfch  WCteles  the  First,  p.  61. 
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private  history^  as  it  is  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the  individual, 
without  becoming  acquainted  with  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
It  is  not^  therefore^  surprising  that  those  who  hold  the  resolution 
of  examining  into  the  private  character  of  Charles  I.  apart  from 
his  public  one,  should  judge  of  the  latter,  not  as  displayed  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  as  if  the  monarch  had  lived  and  acted 
under  their  own  eyes  in  the  nineteenth. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  candid  and  able  historian,  the  characteristics 
of  Charles's  mind  were  inflexible  firmness,  constancy  of  purpose, 
perseverance  to  obtain  his  object,  and  fortitude  to  suffer  for  it; — and 
these  are  the  elements  which  form  the  beautiful  unity  of  a  strong 
character.  We  should,  however,  observe  that  this  strength  of  cha- 
racter is  not  necessarily  associated  with  the  most  comprehensive 
understanding,  any  more  than  the  most  comprehensive  under- 
standing is  necessarily  supported  by  this  moral  force.  Hence, 
the  stronger  the  character  of  the  man,  the  stronger  may  be  its 
errors;  and  thus  its  very  strength  may  become  its  greatest  in- 
firmity. In  speculating  upon  the  Life  of  this  unfortunate  ruler, 
through  all  the  stages  of  his  varied  existence  from  the  throne  to 
the  scaffold,  we  may  discover  the  same  intellectual  and  moral 
being.  Depressed  by  fortune  beneath  the  humblest  of  his  people, 
the  king  himself  remained  unchanged;  and  whether  we  come  to 
reproach  or  to  sympathise,  something  of  pity  and  terror  must 
blend  with  the  story  of  a  noble  mind  wrestling  with  an  uncon- 
querable fate,* 

i\uthorized  by  the  doctrines  of  the  age,  by  his  education,  and 
by  the  natural  gravity  of  his  own  mind,  to  ascend  the  throne  as 
the  anointed  of  Heaven,  it  was  his  doom  to  see  the /ms  divinum  of 
his  crown  trampled  upon,  the  might  of  his  magnificent  hierarchy 
overwhelmed,  the  civil  institutions  of  his  kingdom  swept  away,  all 
that  he  deemed  sacred  profaned,  and  everything  subverted  which 
he  had  considered  the  most  firmly  established;  while,  in  their 
stead,  he  beheld  new  doctrines  and  new  practices  introduced, 
alien  to  his  habits  and  startling  to  his  imagination.  In  this  un- 
paralleled state  of  affairs,  however,  the  courage  of  Charles  did  not 
quail.  On  the  contrary,  throughout  the  long,  fearful,  and  dubi- 
ous conflict,  he  uniformly  appears  the  most  resolute  and  inte- 
resting personage  that  mixes  in  the  scene.  When  the  struggle 
was  over,  the  king  came  forward  and  closed  his  career  by  a  me- 
morable death;  and  while  he  was  covered  with  execration  and 
obloquy  as  the  Tyrant  by  one  faction,  he  was  hailed  as  the  Martyr 
by  the  tears  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  man  who  thus  lived  and  thus  died  could  have 
been  the  individual  whom  it  has  always  been  the  supposed  inte- 

*  D'Israeli,  toI.  i.  p«  6* 
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rest  of  a  successful  party  to  represent  him.  Tyrant  and  martyr 
are  rarer  characters  than  mankind  are  accustomed  to  consider 
them ;  and  they  often  vanish  before  the  impartial  student,  who^ 
searching  neither  for  the  one  nor  the  other,  dares  to  seek  in 
history  for  the  true  lineaments  of  the  sovereign  who  disputed  the 
rights  which  his  people  claimed,  and  at  length  fell  by  their  hands. 

Considering  that  James  saw  very  clearly  the  numerous  disad- 
vantages which  might  arise  from  the  union  of  his  son  with  a  Ca- 
tholic princess,  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  have  set  his  heart  so 
earnestly  on  a  matrimonial  connection  with  Spain,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  bigoted  countries  in  Europe.  It 
was  one  of  his  maxims,  wiser  perhaps  than  some  others  which  he 
took  greater  care  to  promulgate,  that  the  King  of  England  should 
have  a  wife  of  the  same  religion  with  himself^  by  which  means 
many  fears  would  be  allayed,  and  many  disputes  avoided.  "  Dis- 
crepancy in  matters  of  faith,"  said  he,  **  produces  discrepancy  in 
all  other  matters,  and  the  dissension  of  your  divines  will  create 
discord  among  the  people,  following  the  example  derived  from 
yourselves."  "  Discrepans  religio  discrepantes  semper  mores  secum 
introducit;  et  dissentio  vestrorum  theologorum  discordiam  etiam  in 
popiilo  gignit,  dum  a  vobis  ipsi  exemplum  sumunt*** 

The  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  France,  which  actually  took 
place^  was  far  from  being  propitious  either  to  the  domestic  peace 
of  Charles,  or  to  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom.  The  train  of 
priests  and  other  spiritual  dependents,  whom  Henrietta  Maria 
brought  with  her  to  the  court  of  her  husband,  gave  great  uneasi- 
ness to  himself,  as  well  as  offence  to  the  public ;  and  it  admits  of 
little  doubt,  that,  if  he  had  not  dismissed  them  of  his  own  accord^ 
the  parliament  would  have  interposed  its  authority  or  advice  to 
rid  the  land  of  a  grievance  which  it  bore  so  impatiently. 

Miss  Aiken  has  collected  some  notices  relative  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  young  queen,  which,  as  they  are  new  to  the  general 
reader,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting.  At  Amiens,  where 
Mary  de'  Medici  took  leave  of  her  daughter,  she  presented  her 
with  a  letter  in  her  own  name  and  handwriting,  but  of  which 
Richelieu  was  the  real  author.  This  document  has  fortunately 
been  preserved  to  the  present  time,  and  is  on  many  accounts  very 
curious  and  important. 

''  After  some  general  exhortations  to  piety  and  devotion,  and  cus- 
tomary phrases  on  the  nothingness  of  this  world  compared  with  eternity, 
the  princess  is  enjoined  to  recollect  that  she  is  a  daughter  of  the  Church, 
and  that  this  is  the  most  exalted  title  she  can  ever  bear  j  and  to  pray 
constantly  that  the  precious  gifts  of  faith  and  grace  may  be  preserved  to 
her,  and  that  she  may  rather  lose  her  life  than  fall  from  them.     She  is 

*  Basilikon  Doron,  p.  83. 
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reminded  of  the  devotion  of  her  ancestor  St.  Louis,  and  exbortod  to  b«» 
like  him,  firm  and  zealous  in  her  religion^  and  never  to  listen  to  any- 
thing^ nor  suffer  anything  to  he  said  in  her  presence,  contrary  to  the 
faith.  *  We  have  the  promise/  it  is  added,  '  of  the  late  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  king  his  son,  that  such  things  shall  not  be  said^  bat« 
on  your  part,  you  must  show  so  firm  a  resolution,  and  such  severity  on 
this  point,  that  any  one  making  such  an  attempt  may  perceive  at  once 
that  you  cannot  endure  such  license.  Your  eeal  and  courage  will  be 
properly  exerted  on  this  matter;  and  with  the  knowledge  you  potiett  of 
everjTthing  necessary  to  your  salvation,  your  humility  will  be  approved  if 
you  shut  your  ears  against  all  discourse  on  religion,  leaving  the  Cbnrcb 
to  speak  for  you.'  To  confirm  her  faith,  she  is  recommended  to  open  ber 
mind  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  her  conscience,  to  frequent  the 
sacraments,  and  to  communicate  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month,  and 
at  all  the  feasts  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  holy  mother,  to  whom,  as 
being  named  after  her,  she  is  exhorted  to  pay  a  peculiar  devotion* 

''  The  next  duties  enjoined  upon  her,  respect  the  Catholic  subjects  of 
ber  husband,  whom  she  is  so  to  patronize  with  him,  that  they  may  not 
relapse  into  the  misery  whence  her  marriage  bad  rescued  them :  she  is  to 
be  to  them  another  Esther,  who  had  the  grace  from  God  to  be  the  de- 
fence and  deliverance  of  ber  people  by  her  intercession  with  Ahasnemi. 
'  Through  them,'  she  is  told,  '  God  will  bless  even  you  in  this  worlds 
all  that  you  do  for  them  he  will  account  as  done  unto  himself.  Forget 
not  then,  my  daughter,  God  has  sent  you  into  that  country  for  them,  tor 
they  are  his  people,  who  have  suffered  many  years :  welcome  them  with 
affection,  listen  to  them  with  willingness,  protect  them  with  assiduity  ; 
it  is  your  duty )  they  are  worthy  of  regard  not  only  on  account  of  the 
afflictions  they  have  endured,  but  still  more  for  the  sake  of  the  religion 
in  the  cause  of  which  they  have  suffered.' 

*'  In  treating  of  her  duties  to  her  husband,  she  is  told  that  she  ought 
to  love  hit  soul  and  seek  his  salvation,  and  daily  to  pray,  and  to  cause 
special  prayer  to  be  made,  that  God  would  draw  him  to  the  true  religion, 
in  which,  and  even  for  which,  his  grandmother  died.  '  She  hu  this 
wish  for  her  grandchild  in  heaven,  and  it  ought  to  be  your  ardent  desire 
on  earth  ;  it  is  one  of  the  designs  which  God  has  respecting  you  :  be 
will  make  you  the  Bertha  of  our  days  :  she,  like  you,  a  daughter  of 
France,  like  you  a  Queen  of  England,  obtained,  by  her  holy  life  and  her 
prayers,  the  gift  of  faith  for  her  husband  and  for  the  city  woich  you  are 
about  to  enter.*  This  holy  desire,  it  is  suggested,  ouo;ht  to  be  a  motive 
with  her  to  put  a  force  upon  her  own  humour,  and  submit  herself  to  the 
will  and  Inclinations  of  the  king  in  everything  except  religion,  in  which 
she  is  again  exhorted  to  firmness  and  perseverance,  on  pain  of  her  mo- 
ther's malediction,  In  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  it  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  interests  of  France  and  England  to  be  inseparably  united,  and 
that  the  queen  should  make  henelf  the  bond  between  them.  She  is 
then  enjoined  to  use  with  great  discretion  '  the  license  which  the  Eng* 
lish  manner  of  living  allows  to  ladies  i*  and  sound  rules  are  given  for  ber 
deportment  towards  ber  household,  and  ber  own  conduct  and  behaviour  | 
but  to  these  common-places  of  moral  instruction,  inserted  by  her  crafty 
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counsellors  merely  as  matters  of  custom  and  decorum^  it  was  probably 
not  expected  that  she  should  pay  very  serious  attention.  The  real  pur- 
port of  the  letter,  to  prompt  Iter  to  make  herself  the  head  of  a  formida- 
ble faction  within  her  husband's  kingdom,  was  most  consonant  to  the 
temper  and  inclinations  of  Henrietta,  as  well  as  to  the  secret  views  of 
tbe  French  cabinet ;  and  of  this  fatal  snggestion  she  seems  never  to 
bave  lost  sight." 

Tbe  king  met  his  bride  at  Dover  on  the  13tli  of  June»  and  pro- 
ceeded with  her  to  Canterbury,  whence  on  the  following  day  they 
journeyed  to  Gravesend,  where  the  royal  barge  was  iu  attendance 
to  convey  them  to  Whitehall.  Henrietta  was  at  this  time  little 
more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  amallness  of  her  stature 
made  her  appear  still  younger.  Her  shape  is  said  to  have  been 
somewhat  awry,  and  her  features  were  not  regular;  a  pair  of 
bright  black  eyes,  and  a  sprightly  and  agreeable  countenance, 
formed  therefore  her  chief  pretensions  to  beauty,  as  a  lively  style 
of  talking  was  ber  principal  claim  to  the  reputation  of  talent.  On 
bar  first  introduction  to  Charles,  she  knelt  down  and  kissed  his 
hand,  saying,  as  he  raised  and  cordially  embraced  her,  that  she 
was  come  into  bis  kingdom  to  be  at  his  service  and  command. 
Afterwards,  remarking  that  her  youth  and  ignorance  of  the  coun« 
tiy  might  easily  lead  her  into  errors,  which  however  she  would  be 
constantly  willing  to  correcti  she  begged  as  a  favour  that  he  would 
engage  always  to  let  her  hear  of  her  faults  from  himself.  He 
gave  ber  a  promise  to  this  effect,  and,  as  our  author  suggests,  ob« 
served  it  with  more  exactness  than  she  in  truth  desired;  for  be- 
neath this  air  of  diffidence  and  humility,  which  she  had  probably 
been  instructed  to  assume  in  the  commencement,  Henrietta  is  ac- 
cused of  having  concealed  great  haughtiness,  an  impetuous  will, 
and  a  turn  for  intriguoi  which  it  was  the  business  of  her  French 
attendants  to  improve  to  tbe  utmost.  At  the  first  public  meal  to 
which  the  royal  pair  sat  down  together,  ber  majesty's  confessor, 
taking  bis  station  beside  her  chair,  warned  her  not  to  partake  of 
tbe  venison  and  pheasant  carved  to  ber  by  ber  husband,  because 
''  it  was  the  eve  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  was  to  be  fasted ;  and 
''  that  she  should  take  heed  how  she  gave  ill  example,  or  a  scan- 
''  dal,  at  her  first  arrival."  Nevertheless  she  ate  heartily  of  both, 
to  the  great  consolation  of  the  Protestant  by-standers,  who,  on 
this  slight  foundation,  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  her 
speedy  conversion. 

It  had  become  customary  among  the  popular  leaders  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  to  charge  the  sovereign  with  the  intention 
of  favouring  popery,  whenever  any  measure  was  adopted  by  tbe 
court  which  did  not  tally  with  the  precise  views  of  religious  re- 
formation recommended  by  the  more  rigid  professors.    The  mar- 
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riage  of  the  king  with  a  zealous  Komauist  afforded  a  plausible 
pretext  for  reiterating  such  suspicions,  and  for  enlisting  against 
him  the  strongest  prejudices  of  the  multitude.  The  Puritans  in 
both  countries  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  the  government, 
because  his  majesty  would  not  reduce  the  church  to  their  model ; 
and  at  length  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  diffused  itself  among  all 
classes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  disappoint  all  the  ordinary  views  of 
human  prudence,  and  to  disturb  the  operation  of  every  motive 
which  usually  influences  mankind. 

At  an  early  epoch  in  the  reign  of  James,  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment passed  an  act  by  which  all  the  church  lands,  not  yet  alien- 
ated from  the  clergy, were  vested  in  the  crown;  a  measure  devised 
by  the  nobles,  who  at  that  time  dominated  in  the  councils  of  the 
young  king,  as  an  indirect  but  sure  expedient  for  securing  to 
themselves  the  larger  share  of  those  possessions.  The  eyes  of 
the  monarch  were  soon  opened  to  the  nefarious  purposes  meant  to 
be  served  by  the  Statute  of  Annexation,  which  he  denominated  "  a 
vile  and  pernicious  act.''  In  the  Basilikon  Doron,  accordingly, 
he  entreats  his  son,  the  prince,  to  annul  it,  should  he  ever  possess 
sufficient  power ;  having  found  that  the  ecclesiastical  order  was 
basely  robbed,  while  the  necessities  of  the  royal  household  were 
not  thereby  relieved,  though  the  latter  object  was  one  of  the  os- 
tensible motives  on  which  the  whole  scheme  was  founded. 

When  Charles  went  to  visit  his  native  dominions  in  the  year 
1633,  he  made  an  attempt  to  follow  up  his  father's  views,  and  to 
recover  for  the  Church  some  part  of  the  property  of  which  it  had 
been  so  dishonestly  deprived.  He  set  the  example  of  restitution, 
by  surrendering  such  lands  as  the  crown  still  retained,  and  called 
upon  the  nobility  to  exercise  a  similar  self-denial.  But  the  zeal  of 
his  majesty  excited  anger  rather  than  respect.  The  great  barons, 
refusing  to  divest  themselves  of  the  domains  which  constituted 
no  small  portion  of  their  wealth,  secretly  gave  their  countenance 
to  the  Puritanical  party,  who  professed  to  dread  the  revival  of 
Popish  superstition  much  more  than  the  load  of  hopeless  poverty 
under  which  they  laboured.  Charles  at  first  yielded  every  thing  to 
his  northern  subjects,  and  was  pleased  to  hear  himself  described  as 
a  contented  king  among  a  contented  people,  while  he  had  in  fact 
placed  in  the  hands  of  weak  friends  or  concealed  enemies  the 
means  of  aiming  a  fatal  blow  against  the  stability  of  his  throne. 

In  a  word,  it  was  on  the  plea  of  religion  that  the  civil  war  was 
begun.  The  Scottish  covenanters,  although  their  mouths  were 
full  of  the  most  solemn  professions  of  loyalty  and  pacific  inten- 
tions, anticipated  their  southern  neighbours,  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  struggle  which  they  perceived  to  be  inevitable.  One 
of  their  first  cares  was  to  disperse  by  means  of  pedlars,  who  were 
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accustomed  to  traverse  England  in  every  direction,  a  Brief  Decla- 
ration to  clear  themselves  of  all  slanders,  and  especially  of  the 
imputed  design  of  throwing  off  their  allegiance  and  crossing  the 
Tweed  in  arms.  Orders  were  soon  transmitted  from  the  supreme 
committee  of  the  insurgents  at  Edinburgh  for  a  general  training  of 
the  men  of  military  age.  Ammunition  and  accoutrements  were 
secretly  supplied  by  the  Scottish  merchants  resident  in  Hol- 
land; while  officers,  who  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  con- 
tinental armies,  hastened  to  bring  the  aid  of  their  skill  and  valour. 
Alexander  Lesley,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  leaders, 
had  left  Sweden,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  a  cove- 
nanting lord,  to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  northern  rebels. 
Loans  were  raised  to  a  small  extent,  and  family  plate  was  contri- 
buted by  the  more  ardent  among  the  partisans ;  but  their  chief 
reliance  was  on  the  popular  party  in  England,  whose  aid  they  em* 
ployed  both  industry  and  address  to  secure. 

Whitelock  relates  that  their  remonstrances,  declarations,  and 
pamphlets  were  dispersed,  and  their  emissaries  and  agents  insi- 
nuated into  the  company  of  all  who  were  any  way  disappointed, 
discontented,  or  galled  at  the  proceedings  of  the  state.  **  The 
"  gentlemen  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  the  loan  or  distrained 
^'  for  ship-money,  or  otherwise  disobliged,  had  applications  made 
to  them  from  the  covenanters,  and  secretly  favoured  and  assisted 
their  designs,  and  so  did  many  others,  especially  those  inclined 
''  to  the  Presbyterian  government,  or  whom  the  public  proceed- 
**  ings  had  any  way  distasted."  It  appears  that  their  eyes  were 
likewise  turned  to  foreign  countries.  Baillie,  one  of  the  Scot- 
tish ministers  and  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  commu- 
nicates to  a  correspondent  in  the  north  the  following  intelligence : 
*'  We  were  hopeful  of  powerful  assistance  from  abroad,  if  we 
''  would  have  required  it.  France  would  not  have  failed  to  em- 
*'  brace  our  protection.  Holland  aud  we  were  but  one  in  our 
''  cause.  They  had  been  much  irritated  lately  by  the  king's  as- 
"  sistance  of  the  Spaniard.  Denmark  was  not  satisfied  with 
'^  many  of  our  prince's  proceedings,  and  was  much  behind  with 
"  the  crown  of  Britain  since  his  war  with  the  emperor.  Sweden 
''  was  fully  ours,  to  have  granted  us  all  the  help  they  could  spare 
*'  from  Germany." 

But  the  Scots  resolved  to  make  no  use  of  their  foreign  allies 
until  their  case  should  become  desperate  :  they  still  hoped  to  gain 
Charles  to  the  Presbyterian  interest  by  fair  means,  which  it  is 
acknowledged  would  not  have  been  so  easily  accomplished,  had 
they  induced  the  French,  Dutch,  or  Swedes,  to  effect  a  landing  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Besides,  these  auxiliaries  were  either 
Lutherans  or  Papists ;  aud  to  ask  their  assistance  was  described 
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by  the  preachers  as  being  equivalent  to  "  leaning  on  the  broken 
reed  of  Egypt/'  They  considered,  moreover,  their  national 
poverty  ;  the  difficulty  of  raising  pay  for  a  large  body  of  troops ; 
and  the  intolerable  insolence  of  such  strangers  when  called  upon 
to  fight  at  their  own  expense.  But  the  most  powerful  dissuasive 
against  calling  in  the  aid  of  foreigners,  was  founded  on  the  con- 
sideration that  any  such  a  league  must  have  made  England  their 
foe;  the  evil  which  of  all  others  they  most  deprecated,  and  in  which 
their  adversaries  were  the  most  desirous  to  involve  them. 

It  appears,  however,  that  though  such  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  divines  and  of  the  more  honest  among  the  laity,  the  covenant- 
ing lords,  with  whom  all  along  secular  considerations  bad  borne 
the  principal  sway,  showed  themselves  less  reserved.  They  did 
not  indeed  proceed  so  far  as  to  invite,  foreign  troops  into  their 
country,  but  they  did  not  refuse  to  intrigue  with  Chambers,  a 
Scottish  priest,  nephew  to  Cox,  the  papal  nuncio,  and  almoner  to 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was  twice  sent  by  that  minister  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  discontents  which  distracted  bis 
native  country,  and  to  encourage  the  disaffected.  By  means  of 
this  agent,  whose  conduct  was  so  unworthy  of  his  office,  they  en- 
tered into  a  secret  treaty  with  the  French  government ;  in  pursu- 
ance of  which  a  large  quantity  of  arms  was  procured  from  Hol- 
land, and  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
General  Lesley. 

"  It  might,''  says  Miss  Aikin,  "  have  appeared  less  inconsistent  with 
the  professions  which  the  Covenanters  bad  not  yet  desisted  from  making, 
to  have  suflfered  the  first  act  of  hostility  to  proceed  from  the  king«  and 
then  to  have  given  to  their  arms  the  plea  of  self-defence ;  but  it  was  not 
the  temper  of  the  men  to  forego  a  solid  and  important  advantage,  for 
what  they  perhaps  regarded  as  a  vain  punctilio,  and  no  sooner  was  the 
royal  army  embodied  at  York  than,  by  a  simultaneous  and  preconcerted 
movement,  the  king's  castles  in  Scotland  were  all  assailed,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Caerlavrock,  every  one,  either  by  surprise  or  treachery,  fell 
into  their  hands.  In  expectation  of  the  attack  of  an  English  fleet  under 
the  command  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  port  of  Leith  was  about 
the  same  time  fortified  by  the  bands  of  the  whole  population  of  the  capi- 
tal ;  noblemen  and  gentlemen  labouring  as  volunteei-s  upon  the  ramparts, 
and  even  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  in  a  wild  transport  of  religious  or 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  mingling  with  the  throng,  and  lending  their  per- 
sonal assistance  in  the  conveyance  of  sand  and  rubbish." 

The  aid  which  the  papal  nuncio  afforded  to  the  Scottish  cove- 
nanters supplies  another  instance  of  the  hostility  of  the  Romish 
Church  to  the  Protestantism  of  England.  The  coalition  is  in- 
deed singular,  when  the  character  and  intentions  of  the  two  par- 
ties are  considered ;  but  it  is  not  without  example  iu  the  religious 


bKtory  of  this  country.    Jestits  «rc  known  lo  fnve  hnitftted  tb« 
mages  of  tbe  PoTitttns>  and  even  to  bave  suggested  iimovatioiM 
in  the  established  worship,  m  order  that  they  might  thereby 
vnideniiine  or  otht^wise  weaken  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Re* 
Ibimation.    The  satne  fact  is  of  some  value,  «s  fendiv^g  «d  thnow 
light  on  the  pretended  loyalty  of  the  Scotch  dnring  the  early 
stages  of  the  civil  war.    They  were  never  wearied  wilih  making 
professions  and  protestations  of  regard  for  the  ki1lg^s  person)  of 
allegiance  to  his  goversment,  and  of  the  most  unlimited  obedience 
to  liis  just  authority.  But,  meantime,  they  were  making  the  eii^uil 
of  Europe  to  find  out  allies  whom  they  might  bribe  or  Mduee 
to  take  arms  against  him.     French,  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Danes 
were  courted  lo  join  the  confederacy  which  they  meditated,  and 
of  which  the  object  was  to  change  by  force  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  compel  their  sovereign  to  adopt  a  religion  which  he  dis- 
liked, and  to  subject  the  whole  nation  to  the  restraints  of  a  vulgar 
fanaticism.     Nay,  they  carried  their  loyalty  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  wage  war  against  him  in  his  own  name,  and  to  insist  upon 
being  paid  from  his  exche<juer  for  having  violated  his  territory, 
defied  him  in  the  field,  thwarted  his  plans,  and  compelled  his 
fVielids  to  an  ignominious  retreat.     Nor  can  these  remarks  be 
limited  to  the  Scots  who  armnged  themselves  under  the  banner  of 
the  Covenant;  for  those  about  the  person  of  the  king  indulged,  it 
has  been  alleged,  in  similar  foeedom  of  conscience.  Charles  e^cacted 
an  obligation  from  his  followers  that  they  would  oppose^  to  the 
utmost  hazard  of  life  and  fortune,  all  seditions,  rebellions,  and  con- 
spiracies, especially  such  as  should  come  veiled  under  pretence  of 
religion.     **  The  Scots,"  says  Clarendon,  '*  look  it  to  a  man, 
without  giieving  their  conscience  or  mending  their  manners/' 
But  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  fickleness  or  want  of  sincerity 
appealed  among  many  others  besides  the  natives  of  North  Britain. 
Lords  Say  and  Brook  were  the  only  individuals  who  declined  to 
take  the  oath  dictated  by  the  king ;  and  yet  every  one  knows  how 
ineflicient  it  proved  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  Essex,  Arundel,  Hol- 
land, and  many  other  peei-s,  who  had  pledged  life>  fortune,  and 
honour  in  the  royal  cause. 

The  English  people,  however,  generally  speaking,  were  not  the 
aggressors  in  the  melancholy  war  which  threw  so  many  families 
into  mourning.  It  was  unquestionably  in  the  leign  of  James, 
and  even  in  the  writings  of  that  monarch  himself,  that  the  first 
precise  claim  of  absolute  power  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  crown, 
and  a  solemn,  elaborate  exposition  attempted  of  the  duty  of 
passive  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  That  these  doc- 
trines should  have  called  forth  contradictions  and  denials,  and  led 
to  tbe  angry  assertion  of  opposite  opinions,  was  clearly  unavoid-: 
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able ;  and  if  extravagant  notions  were  alternately  maintained  on 
both  sides,  in  the  course  of  a  controversy  vihich  could  not  be 
altogether  dispassionate,  the  blame  should  undoubtedly  rest  with 
those  who  gave  the  challenge,  and  courted  that  appeal  to  first 
principles  which  is  exceedingly  hazardous  in  all  political  theories. 
To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  such  discussions  were  become  inevi- 
table. Not  only  had  the  age  avowed  itself  more  speculative  and 
intelligent  than  formerly,  but  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  the 
middle  class  had  much  increased,  while  the  decay  of  the  great 
nobility  and  the  dilapidation  of  the  royal  demesnes,  had  deranged 
the  old  balance  of  the  constitution.  A  crisis  had,  accordingly, 
arrived,  the  claims  of  which  could  not  possibly  be  determined 
without  a  thorough  examination  of  those  reasons  upon  which  the 
pretensions  of  the  conflicting  parties  were  rested. 

But,  though  the  final  struggle  itself  was,  perhaps,  unavoidable,, 
there  are  circumstances  connected  with  it  which  reflect  no  honour 
on  the  councillors  by  whom  Charles  was  guided  in  his  preliminary 
measures.  The  cruel  imprisonments,  the  finings,  the  pillory,  the 
abominable  brandings,  the  cutting  of  ears,  and  slitting  of  noses, 
which  were  inflicted  on  the  authors  of  popular  pamphlets  and  se- 
ditious harangues,  could  not  be  justified  either  by  law  or  good 
policy. .  For  this  bad  example  the  government  was  responsible ; 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  it  was  not  followed  to  any  great 
extent  by  the  parliamentary  party  when  in  possession  of  power, 
and  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree. 

The  dissolution  of  the  first  Parliament  was  the  true  beginning 
of  the  contest  between  the  king  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people ;  the  latter  refusing  to  grant  supplies  until  they  had  ob- 
tained a  redress  of  grievances.  War,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  proclaimed  when  he  announced  to  the  next  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  if  they  were  not  more  liberal  than  their  predecessors,  he 
would  have  recourse  to  other  councils,  raise  a  revenue  by  his  own 
authority,  and  govern  for  the  future  without  their  assistance. 
These  threats  were  unhappily  carried  into  execution :  members 
were  put  under  arrest  for  their  speeches  in  Parliament ;  money 
was  extorted  by  forced  loans,  monopolies,  and  ship-money;  and, 
finally,  commissions  were  issued  to  fine  and  imprison  all  who 
should  resist  these  violent  exactions. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the  history  of  Charles, 
as  Mr.  Fellowes  has  observed,  is  his  attempt  to  seize  the  five 
arraigned  members  by  his  personal  appearance  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  followed  up  by  his  unsuccessful  search  for 
them  in  the  city,  and  his  sudden  retreat  to  Hampton  Court  and 
thence  to  York.  According  to  contemporary  documents  on  the 
subject,  it  appears  that  the  king  had,  recently  before,  not  only  gat 
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together  an  irregular  guard  consisting  of  discharged  officers  and 
others,  but  had  prevailed  on  a  number  of  the  students  in  the  inns 
of  court  to  enrol  themselves  as  an  additional  protection — that  the 
day  previous  to  his  visit  to  the  House  he  had  ordered  them  to  be 
in  attendance  at  an  hour's  warning — that  on  the  very  morning  a 
hundred  stand  of  arms,  with  gunpowder  and  ammunition,  had 
been  brought  from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall — and  ihat  Charles 
proceeded  to  the  Commons  with  a  tumultuous  escort  of  about  five 
hundred  men,  many  of  them  having  pistols  and  other  firearms,  who 
would  not  allow  the  doors  to  be  shut  after  his  entry,  and  used 
much  threatening  and  insolent  language  during  the  whole  extra- 
ordinary scene.  It  is  also  stated  by  Clarendon  that,  after  the 
proscribed  members  took  refuge  in  the  city,  it  was  proposed  by 
Lord  Digby  to  go  after  them  with  a  select  company  of  gentlemen, 
whereof  Lunsford  was  one,  and  to  seize  and  bring  them  away, 
.dead  or  alive. 

However,  then,  we  may  condemn  many  of  the  measures  pur- 
sued by  the  Parliament  before  and  during  this  calamitous  war ; 
however  much  we  may  lament  the  murder  of  the  monarch,  and 
feel  inclined  to  venerate  the  sovereign  authority  thus  trampled 
upon  and  set  at  nought;  we  cannot  help,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
ploring those  arbitrary  measures  which  gave  an  origin  to  these 
evils  and  led  to  such  a  miserable  catastrophe.  Nor  can  we,  in 
common  justice,  avoid  making  due  allowance  for  men,  who,  being 
endowed  with  that  quick  apprehension  of  their  rights  inherent  in 
Englishmen,  attached  to  their  national  privileges,  and  resentful  of 
injury,  were  prepared  to  encounter  every  peril,  and  yield  to  every 
sacrifice,  for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties.''^ 

But,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  current  of  feeling  in  the 
present  age  runs  only  in  one  direction.  The  violences  committed 
by  the  royalist  party  are  exaggerated  and  condemned  in  the  most 
furious  manner,  while  the  seditious  arts  and  unwarrantable  pre- 
tensions, which  disgraced  the  other  side,  are  either  studiously  pal- 
liated or  boldly  vindicated  as  the  legitimate  resources  of  self- 
defence.  Nothiug,  for  example,  can  be  more  manifest  to  the 
dispassionate  reader  than  that  the  chiefs  of  the  popular  faction 
used  all  means  to  excite  the  rage  and  suspicion  of  the  multitude 
against  the  king ;  and  that  whenever  the  public  mind  appeared  to 
subside  towards  repose,  they  had  instant  recourse  to  the  propa- 
gation of  groundless  rumours  and  fictitious  alarms.  Thus  when 
on  one  occasion,  the  Parliament  adjourned,  a  committee  of  both 
Houses  continued  to  sit,  armed  with  extraordinary  powers,  and, 
it  is  added,  many  designs  were  in  agitation.     "  I  hear,"  writes  the 

*  Historical  Sketches,  pp.  ▼.  vl.  Yii. 
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**  9ecretAfy  Nicholas  to  his  master, "  there  are  diverse  meetiiigi 
''  at  Gh6}%€Bf  at  the  Lard  Mandeville's  house^  and  elsewhere^  bj 
''  Pytti  and  dtbefs,  to  cmisult  what  in  best  to  be  done  at  their  neit 
''  meeting  in  Parliament;  and  I  believe  they  will,  in  the  fint 
''  place,  fall  on  some  plansible  thing  that  may  ingratiate  them  in 
"  the  people's  good  opinion,  which  is  their  anchor-hold  and  onlj 
''  interest  9  and  if  I  am  hot  much  misinformed,  that  will  be  either 
^'  iipdn  Papists  or  Upon  some  act  for  expunging  officers  aad 
*' councillors  here,  according  to  the  Scottish  precedent;  or  on 
"  both  together."  The  London  apprentices  were  still  more 
ready  td  bear  the  voice  of  Pym  announcing  the  horrors  of  popery, 
than  the  discharged  officers  were  to  obey  the  summons  of  Loni 
Digby,  inviting  them  to  protect  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  No 
more  than  a  gentle  hint  from  the  proper  quarter  was  necessary  to 
marshal  the  mob  for  an  attack  on  Lambeth  palace,  having  for 
Its  object  robbery,  devastation,  and  perhaps  murder;  and  when 
punishment  was  inflicted,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  a 
demand  was  made  for  a  tribute  of  sympathy  and  regret  from  all 
the  lovers  of  freedom. 

Charles  has  been  called  the  martyr  of  religion,  while  he  was,  in 
fact,  its  victim.     Accused  of  viewing  with  a  favourable  eye  tbe 
Roman  ritual,  merely  because  he  allowed  his  wife  to  adheie  to 
the  faith  in  which  she  was  educated,  be  was,  at  the  very  same 
moment,  denounced  by  the  Catholic  powers  as  an  enemy  to  their 
communion.     Those  of  his  subjects  who  professed  the  ancient 
form,  grateful  for  the  mildness  of  his  administration,  were  not 
unwilling  to  aid  Itim  in  his  struggle  with  the  Parliament;  beiag 
aware  that  the  latter  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  any  law  which 
permitted  even  the  most  private  exercise  of  their  worsliip.     But 
the  Pope  interposed  his  authority  to  check  the  overflowing  of  this 
kind  disposition  towards  an  heretical   prince.     Addressing  his 
nuncio,  he  says, "  You  are  to  command  the  Catholics  of  England 
*'  in  general  that  they  suddenly  desist  from  making  such  offers  of 
"  men  towards  this  northern  expedition  as  we  hear  they  have 
"  done>  little  to  the  advantage  of  iheir  discretion :  and  likewise  it 
"  is  requisite,  considering  the  penalty  already  imposed,  thai  they 
"  be  not  too  forward  with  money,  more  than  what  law  and  duty 
"  enjoin  them  to  pay.     Declare  unto  the  best  of  the  peere  and 
"  gentlemen,  by  word  of  mouth  or  letter,  that  they  ought  n<rt  to 
"  express  any  averseness  in  case  the  high  court  of  Parliament 
■*  be  called,  nor  show  any  discontent  at  the  acts  which  do  not 
••  aim  point-blank  at  religion.     Advise  the  clergy  to  desist  from 
"  that  foolish,  nay,  rather  illiterate  and  childish  custom  of  distia- 
"  guishing  between  the  Protestant  and  Puritan  doctrine.     And 
"  especially  this  error  is  so  much  the  greater  when  they  attempt 
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"  to  prove  that  Protestanisin  is  a  degree  nearer  the  Catholic  faith 
'^  than  the  other;  for  since  both  of  them  are  without  the  verge  of 
"  the  church,  it  is  needless  hypocrisy  to  speak  of  it;  yeai  it  begets 
**  more  sfialice  than  its  worth." 

It  may  be  noticed^  that  some  Roman  CadioHcs,  a  short  time 
before,  bad  assembled  at  London  under  the  auspices  of  the  nun- 
cio, for  the  purpose  of  recommending  a  loyal  contribution  to  be 
made  by  all  persons  of  their  religion  throughout  the  kingdom, 
whether  priests  or  laymen.  By  that  expedient  a  small  pecuniary 
aid  was  obtained  for  the  king;  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  much 
popular  odium  against  the  court,  and  more  especially  against  the 
queen  and  her  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Charles  suffered  not  a  little  from  the  hos* 
tijity  of  that  class  of  professors  who,  while  they  set  an  undue  value 
on  certain  doctrines,  evolved  during  the  heat  of  the  Reformation, 
overlooked  or  denied  the  importance  of  the  sacerdotal  character, 
aa  connected  with  apostolical  institution.  In  the  commence^ 
nent  of  that  great  ecclesiastical  revolution  which  shook  or  met 
oaced  all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  there  prevailed  everywhere,  very 
lax  notions  in  regard  as  well  to  the  foundation  whereon  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  really  supported,  as  to  the  source  whence  her 
ministers  derived  their  authority  in  sacred  things.  Having  been 
accustomed  to  esteem  the  Pope  as  the  fountain  of  all  power,  whe- 
ther in  relation  to  their  sacraments  or  discipline,  the  clergy  were 
at  a  loss  where  to  look  for  a  substitute  to  bis  Holiness;  not  recol- 
lecting, in  the  first  moments  of  ardent  discussion,  that,  in  every 
bishop,  duly  consecrated,  there  were  lodged  tiie  same  ofiicial 
i^tributes  which  they  were  wont  to  venerate  in  the  Roman  pontiff. 
Hence,  most  of  the  reformed  churclies  were  originally  Erastian; 
reposing  in  the  civil  ruler'  that  undefined  supremacy  which  they 
only  agreed  in  ravishing  from  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  It 
was  ttot  till  a  later  period,  when  reflection  came  to  the  aid  of  zeal, 
that  the  Protestant  divines  learned  to  distinguish,  in  their  prede- 
cessors of  the  Roman  communion,  the  valid  priesthood  from  the 
erroneous  doctrine  and  superstitious  usage.  Laud,  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  king,  had  formed  correct  views  of  ecclesias- 
tical polity;  a  praise  to  which  he  has  a  just  claim,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  his  practical  wisdom  in  enforcing  its  principles  at 
the  troubled  period  during  which  be  occupied  the  primacy.  His 
opinions  on  this  subject  became  extremely  unpopular,  being  con^ 
nected,  it  was  thought,  not  only  with  the  divine  right  of  hi3  own 
order,  but  also  with  that  of  the  temporal  sovereign  whose  cause 
in  the  general  mind  was  already  associated  with  the  interests  of 
episcopacy. 

Abbot  could  not  be  induced  to  co«operate  with  his  taore  fejrvid 
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brother.  He  was  one  of  those  who  wished  to  disclaim  all  alliance 
and  affinity  with  the  Roman  Catholicsi  and  to  derive  the  visible 
Church  through  the  Berengarians  and  Albigenses  to  the  WiclifF- 
ites  and  Hussites,  and  thence  to  the  later  reformers.  Laud,  on 
the  contrary y  traced  it  from  the  Apostles  through  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  other  communions  in  the  East  and  South ;  maintaio- 
ing  that  without  bishops  there  could  not  be  any  true  church« 
These  opinions,  boldly  stated  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  many  years  prior  to  the  king's  quarrel  with 
the  Parliament,  had  drawn  upon  him  a  public  censure,  which 
Abbot,  then  vice-chancellor,  was  believed  to  have  prompted ;  and 
this  had  proved  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  enmity  between  the  two 
prelates. 

*'  Nor,  in  fact,  was  the  dispute  a  trifling  one,  or  void  of  practical  ap- 
plication :  on  the  question  of  apostolical  succession,  almost  the  whole 
controversy  between  the  Presbyterian  and  Prelatical,  the  Calvinistic  and 
Arminian  parties,  might  be  made  to  hinge  \  and  the  different  modes  of 
deciding  it  manifestly  led  to  directly  opposite  systems  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  If  the  Church  of  Rome  were  totally 
erroneous  and  antichristian,  every  approach  towards  it,  all  conformity 
and  community  with  it,  even  in  externals  and  things  in  their  own  nature 
indifferent,  was  to  be  regarded  as  odious  and  sinful  3  and  it  became  a 
duty  to  bear  an  unceasing  testimony  against  it,  to  wage  with  it  a  war 
of  extermination.  Thus  the  scruples  of  the  Puritans  respecting  ceremo- 
nies and  vestments,  the  cross  and  the  surplice,  would  become  consistent 
and  respectable,  and  even  their  intolerance  might  appear  justified ;  and 
though  the  Anglican  Church  should  see  fit,  as  matter  of  expediency,  to 
retain  her  own  episcopacy,  it  would  become  her  to  stretch  out  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  all  the  reformed  churches  without  distinction,  and  to 
aid  them  by  every  possible  exertion  in  making  head  against  the  common 
enemy,  the  great  popish  confederacy  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Church  of  Rome,  although  erroneous  and  corrupt  in  certain  points, 
were  still  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  and  mother  church,  it  would  follow 
that  in  all  matters,  either  indifferent  or  undetermined,  her  example  was 
to  be  respectfully  consulted,  nor  was  even  her  authority  without  special 
cause  to  be  rejected.  The  decisions  of  her  canonists  and  the  decrees  of 
her  councils  must  still  be  held  in  force ;  even  her  traditions  were  entitled 
to  regard ;  and  as  the  question  was  no  longer  between  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  that  of  Antichrist,  but  between  a  venerable  though  erring 
parent,  and  a  daughter  still  affectionate  though  no  longer  implicitly  obe- 
dient, schemes  of  mutual  conciliation  might  be  innocently,  nay,  merito- 
riously, attempted,  and  might  even  yet  succeed  in  producing  an  entire 
re-union,  and  closing  up  for  ever  the  long  and  lamentable  schism  of  the 
British  isles." 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  with  so  avowed  a  deference 
for  the  Romish  Church,  Laud  should  in  those  days  have  passed 
both  with  Catholics  and  Puritans  for  a  concealed  Papist;  yet  it  is 
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certain,  that  he  not  only  differed  from  that  Church,  in  some  points 
both  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  but  that  he  wrote  one  of  the  ablest 
refutations  of  her  errors  which  has  ever  yet  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  a  Protestant  divine.  The  Reply  to  the  Jesuit  Fisher  is 
still  esteemed  a  very  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  reformed  tenets, 
and  a  powerful  defence  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  main- 
tained. But,  nevertheless,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
denounced  as  a  Romanist,  and  Charles,  who  approved  his  prin- 
ciples and  commended  his  zeal,  was  implicated  in  the  charge  of 
disaffection  to  the  pure  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  alliance  be- 
tween a  church  tending,  as  it  was  ignorantly  imagined,  to  popery, 
and  a  king  tending,  as  it  was  suspected,  to  arbitrary  power,  cast 
upon  both  a  double  weight  of  odium.  In  a  word,  the  sovereign 
and  the  .  ecclesiastical  estate  were  accused  of  conspiring  against 
the  liberty  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that  the  former  la- 
boured with  extreme  assiduity  to  secure  the  hierarchy  as  his  ally 
in  his  attempt  to  render  himself  independent  of  Parliament. 

At  all  events  it  will  be  found  that  the  demagogues  in  the 
lower  House  had  the  ingenuity  to  connect  the  royal  cause  with 
the  unpopular  notions  of  Popery  and  Arminianism.  For  in- 
stance, when  Charles  urged  the  Commons  to  pass  a  bill  for 
granting  tonnage  and  poundage,  they  instructed  their  committee 
to  give  the  preference  to  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  religion. 
Mr.  Pym  accordingly  proceeded  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  first,  the  impunity  and  encouragement  shown  to 
Papists,  and  the  violation  of  law  by  the  introduction  of  supersti- 
tious ceremonies  into  the  Church ;  and,  secondly,  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  Arminians,as  inconsistent  with  the  Articles  sanctioned 
at  Dort.  He  undertook  to  show  wherein  these  late  opinions 
were  contrary  to  those  settled  truths,  and  what  men  have  since 
been  preferred  who  have  professed  such  heresies.  He  drew  their 
attention  also  to  the  pardons  recently  granted  to  some  accused  of 
M'riting  false  doctrines,  and  to  the  presumption  of  others  who  had 
dared  to  preach  *^  the  contrary  to  truth  "  before  his  majesty.  He 
reminded  them  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  establish 
true  religion,  and  to  punish  Jalse — that  parliaments  have  con- 
.firmed  general  councils — and  that  as  for  the  Convocation,  it  was 
.but  the  provincial  synod  of  Canterbury,  and  could  not  bind  the 
whole  kingdom. 

After  this  another  member  pronounced  a  tirade  against  a  royal 
declaration,  of  which  Laud  was  supposed  to  be  the  author,  which 
asserted  the  right  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  regularly  convoked,  to 
decree  all  matters  of  outward  regulation  in  the  Church,  and  deter- 
mine concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  Articles.  The  House, 
to  testify. its  hostility  to  the  new  doctrine,  as  it  was  called,  now 
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entered  into  a  solemn  vow,  declaring  its  *'  adherence  to  the 
sense  of  the  articles  of  religion  settled  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Elizabeth,  delit'ered  to  them  by  the  public  act  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  by  the  general  and  concurrent  expositions  of  the 
writers  of  the  Church."  They  embraced  the  same  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  meaning  assigned  to  that 
standard  of  their  faith  by  Jesuits,  Arminians,  and  all  others  who 
questioned  the  Calvinistic  exposition.  They  concluded  by  re- 
solving to  petition  the  king  to  appoint  a  day  of  fasting  on  account 
of  the  distressed  state  of  the  Protestant  churches  abroad ;  thereby 
at  once  insinuating  their  displeasure  at  his  supposed  apathy  in 
the  cause  of  evangelical  truth,  and  conveying  to  the  people  an 
indirect  assurance  that  the  Parliament  alone  Cook  an  interest  in 
the  success  of  pure  religion  among  foreigners  as  well  as  at  home. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Charles  was  censured  by  the  popular 
party  in  England,  for  pursuing,  in  regard  to  the  Church,  the  very 
line  of  policy  which  was  dictated  to  him  by  the  Scottish  cove- 
nanters. The  latter  claimed  the  right  of  regulating  ail  matters  of 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  in  their  periodical  assemblies, 
whether  general  or  provincial,  without  any  dependence  upon  the 
civil  power,  or  indeed  any  other  reference  to  it  than  such  as  was 
implied  in  a  legal  sanction  of  their  proceedings.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  state  in  their  ecclesiastical  arrangements  was  one  of 
the  evils  against  which  the  Presbyters  of  the  north  lifted  up  their 
voices  with  the  greatest  vehemence;  and  yet  we  find  that  the  re- 
linquishment of  this  offensive  portion  of  the  prerogative  was  con- 
demned by  the  puritanical  parliament  as  a  violation  of  law!  Pym 
asserted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish  true  reli- 
gion, and  to  punish  false — the  very  position^  it  is  true,  with  which  the 
Scottish  reformers  commenced  their  attack  on  the  papal  hierarchy, 
but  which  they  soon  discovered  to  be  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
animosity  and  vexation.  When  they  conferred  the  power  now 
mentioned  on  the  executive  government,  the  phrase  **  true  reli- 
gion" had  but  one  acceptation  in  their  minds ;  being  restricted  to 
the  particular  form  of  words  and  discipline  which  pleased  them  at 
a  certain  stage  of  their  innovations.  Afterwards,  when  the  king 
and  council  showed  some  disposition  to  assist  widi  their  advice  in 
determining  the  ultimate  model  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
they  not  only  retracted  their  original  concession,  and  demanded 
for  their  foody  an  entire  relief  from  the  restraints  of  civil  jurisdic- 
tion, but  even  claimed,  in  all  spiritual  concerns,  an  undisputed 
superiority  both  to  Crown  and  Parliament. 

So  malignant;  indeed,  was  the  fortune  of  Charles,  that  it  had 
become  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  give  satisfaction  to  more 
than  a  part  of  his  subjects.     His  duty  to  one  class  was  regarded 
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by  another  ta  an  attack  on  their  privileges.  Wisdom  in  one  por- 
tioD  of  bis  dominions  was  denounced  as  folly  in  a  contiguous  prov 
vince;  and  even  at  the  last,  when  he  was  solicited  by  the  House 
and  the  Army  respectively  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation, 
be  had  only  the  choice  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Par- 
liament against  the  military  faction^  or  to  put  his  trust  in  those 
ambitious  soldiers  who  bad  resolved  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of 
bigots  and  lawyers.  He  saw  clearly  that  he  could  not  gain  both, 
and  to  take  side  with  either  would  only  have  had  the  effect  of  per- 
petuating the  civil  war,  under  a  change  of  colours,  at  the  expense 
of  a  great  sacrifice  of  principle  and  honour.  So  it  was  with  re* 
spect  to  religion  in  those  evil  days.  Persecution  of  Roman 
Catholics  was  popular  in  England,  and  rendered  in  some  degree 
obligatory  on  the  king:  in  Ireland,  where  a  great  majority 
adhered  to  the  ancient  faith,  the  execution  of  penal  laws  would 
have  manifested  an  equal  want  of  humanity  and  of  understanding. 
The  Churchmen  here,  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  the  Inde- 
pendents in  the  army,  and  the  Puritans  everywhere,  were  urgent 
for  the  adoption  of  their  respective  systems;  while,  in  fact,  they 
agreed  in  nothing  but  in  their  abuse  or  suspicion  of  one  another. 

No  one  who  has  read  the  history  of  England  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  can  fail  to  recollect  many  instances  of  the  illiberal 
7iirit  which  prevailed  among  Christians  of  all  denominations, 
he  Irish,  who  were  generally  loyal,  and  sought  little  more  than 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  had  solicited  from  the  king  cer- 
tain concessions,  denominated  graces,  as  the  price  of  those  sup- 
plies in  men  and  money,  which  they  were  aware  had  become  in- 
dispensable to  their  sovereign.  By  the  conditions  required,  that 
unhappy  people  M'ere  to  be  relieved  from  various  oppressions, 
civil,  judicial,  and  commercial.  The  object  of  one  stipulation  was 
to  restrict  to  a  period  of  sixty  years  past,  all  inquiries  oti  the  part 
o(  the  crown  into  defective  titles  to  land ;  by  another.  Catholic 
landowners  were  to  be  admitted  to  sue  out  their  liveries,  without 
taking  the  oath  of  abjuration ;  and  by  a  third,  the  rites  of  the 
Roman  worship  were  to  be  admitted  to  a  free  toleration.  The 
last  article  instantly  roused  the  fears  and  the  zeal  of  the  Protestant 
faierarciiy;  and  twelve  Irish  bisliops,  with  Usher,  their  learned 
primate,  at  their  head,  signed  a  protestation,  that  the  religion  of 
the  Papists  being  "  superstitious  and  idolatrous,  their  faith  and 
doctrine  erroneous  and  lieretical,  their  church  in  respect  of  both 
apostatical,"  to  grant  them  toleration  was  a  grievous  sin,  and  to 
do  so  for  money  was  to  set  religion  to  sale. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  too  many  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
Charles  was  beset  with  difficulties  which  he  could  not  overcome 
without  having  recourse  to  that  ambiguous  policy  which  has  left 
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on. his  name  the  stain  of  double-dealing.  He  was  obliged  to  sub« 
stitute  for  the  toleration  promised  to  the  Catholics  a  bare  con- 
nivance at  their  worship;  and«  being  uncertain  whether  he  could 
carry  his  measures  through  the  Parliament^  which  he  had  engaged 
to  summon,  he  availed  himself  of  an  irregularity  in  the  writ  issued 
by  the  lord-deputy,  and  pennitted  the  season  to  pass  by. 

But  neither  moderation  nor  prudence  could  save  him  from  the 
imputations  of  the  Commons,  who  had  determined  to  bring  his 
motives  into  bad  odour  with  the  people  at  large.  No  sooner  did 
the  House  assemble,  after  a  temporary  adjournment,  than  Sir 
John  Eliot  pronounced  a  speech  containing  the  following  passages : 

**  The  misfortunes  we  suffer  are  many :  Arminianism  undermines  ns; 
Popery  comes  in  upon  us.  They  mask  not  in  strange  disguises,  but  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  view  of  the  world.  In  the  search  of  these  we 
have  fixed  our  eyes,  not  on  the  actors,  the  Jesuits  and  priests,  but  upon 
their  masters — those  who  are  in  authority.  You  have  some  prelates 
who  are  their  abettors :  the  great  Bishop  of  Winchester — we  know  what 
he  hath  done  to  favour  them.  This  fear  extends  to  some  others  :  the 
lord  treasurer,  in  whose  person  all  evil  is  contracted,  both  for  the  inno- 
vation of  our  religion  and  the  invasion  of  our  liberties — be  is  a  great 
enemy  of  the  commonwealth  ;  I  have  traced  him  in  all  his  actions  : 
and  from  this  fear  they  go  about  to  break  parliaments — lest  parliaments 
should  break  them.  I  find  him  the  head  of  all  that  party — the  Papists  ; 
and  all  the  Jesuits  and  priests  derive  from  him  their  shelter  and  protec- 
tion." 

Nor  was  the  king  the  only  member  of  the  royal  family  whose 
character  was  aspersed  on  account  of  religion.  Henrietta,  too, 
was  an  object  of  unmitigated  rancour  to  the  Puritans,  whose  hos- 
tility against  her  increased  in  proportion  to  the  influence  which 
she  was  supposed  to  possess  in  the  councils  of  her  husband.  For 
example,  Bernard,  a  lecturer  in  London,  publicly  prayed  to  the 
Lord  to  *'  open  the  queen's  majesty's  eyes  that  she  may  see  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  she  has  pierced  with  her  infidelity,  superstition,  and 
idolatry."  This  slanderer  was  pardoned  on  making  a  suitable 
submission.  Leighton,  however,  refused  to  express  any  such 
acknowledgment,  although  he  had  in  his  "  Zion's  Plea  against 
Prelacy,"  stigmatized  her  as  an  idolatress,  a  Canaanitess,  and  a 
daughter  ofHeth.  The  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  the  sedi- 
tious railing  of  this  author  created  at  once  a  strong  sympathy  in 
his  favour,  and  a  violent  reaction  against  the  government.  Prynn, 
in  his  turn,  renewed  the  attack  on  the  same  illustrious  female; 
applying  the  most  offensive  terms  to  certain  innocent  amusements 
introduced  at  court,  and  reflecting  on  her  character  in  language 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  humblest  society.  In  this 
case,  too,  as  no  redress  could  be  found  at  common  law,  a  state 
prosecution  exposed  the  crown  to  further  obloquy,  and  added  one 
more  to  the  number  of  popular  martyrs. 
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It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  persecution  directed  against 
Henrietta  ceased  not  with  her  own  times.  Miss  Aikin,  in- 
fluenced by  that  singular  spirit  which  makes  women  judge  unfa- 
vourably of  one  another  in  all  cases  of  imputed  libertinism,  has 
given  a  place  in  her  pages  to  a  silly  and  most  improbable  story 
lately  published  on  the  authority  of  a  former  Lord  Dartmouth. 
"  Before  the  civil  war/'  his  lordship  is  made  to  say» ''  the  queen 
*'  had  a  very  particular  aversion  to  Duke  Hamilton,  which  he 
**  perceiving,  prevailed  with  Mrs.  Seymour,  who  attended  upon 
*'  her  in  her  bed-chamber,  to  let  him  into  the  queen's  private 
"  apartment  at  Somerset  House,  when  he  surprised  the  queen  in 
"  great  familiarities  with  Henry  Jermyn,  after  which  she  durst 
'*  never  refuse  the  duke  any  thing  he  desired  of  her."  The  au- 
thority for  this  anecdote  is  as  follows :  Lord  Dartmouth  had  it 
from  Sir  Francis  Compton,  who  had  it  from  his  mother,  who  had 
it  from  Mrs.  Seymour,  who  was  drowned  "  in  shooting  London 
Bridge."  The  reader  will  naturally  ask  what  credit  was  due  to 
Mrs.  Seymour,  who,  according  to  this  precious  morsel  of  court 
scandal,  connived  at  the  unlawful  visit  of  Henry  Jermyn,  and 
then. let  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  witness  the  frailty  or  folly  of 
her  royal  mistress !  If  testimony  be  admitted  to  derive  any  weight 
from  the  character  of  the  witness,  this  little  narrative  will  be  found 
very  deficient  in  its  claims  to  our  belief;  for,  assuredly,  few  fe- 
males could  be  selected,  even  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wrap- 
ping, whose  evidence  would  be  found  to  labour  under  greater  or 
juster  suspicion.  Our  lady  author,  notwithstanding  these  grounds 
of  mistrust,  pronounces  Henrietta  guilty,  and  describes  Harry 
Jermyn  as  the  queeu*s  ''  favoured  lover !" 

The  king  is  further  blamed  for  issuing  the  Royal  Instructions, 
though  the  object  was  unquestionably  to  enforce  discipline  and 
promote  the  true  interests  of  religion.  The  prelates  were  en- 
joined constant  residence  and  unremitting  vigilance ;  catechising 
was  substituted  for  afternoon  sermons ;  lecturers  were  subjected 
to  such  regulations  as  might  prevent  them  from  thwarting  the 
stated  incumbents ;  the  governors  of  the  Church  being  required 
to  use  all  means  in  order  to  learn  what  was  said  by  preachers 
and  lecturers  in  their  discourses,  that  they  might  adopt  mea- 
sures for  correcting  abuses,  whether  in  doctrine  or  worship. 
The  practice  of  engaging,  as  private  chaplains,  clergymen  hold- 
ing parochial  cures,  had  become  general,  and  was  attended  with 
many  disadvantages.  It  was  therefore  ruled,  that  none  un- 
der the  rank  of  noblemen,  except  such  other  persons  as  were 
qualified  by  law,  should  entertain  domestic  chaplains  in  their 
houses,  and  thereby  prevent  them  from  performing  divine  service 
in  church.     No  man  was  debarred  from  having  within  his  walls 
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an  individoal  in  faolj  orders  to  direct  his  devotions:  the  restriction 
applied  solety  to  the  privilege,  perhaps  not  very  wisely  extended 
even  to  the  highest  ranks^  of  retaining  domestic  ministers,  who 
mighty  at  the  same  time,  derive  emolument  from  charges  which 
they  did  not  actually  fill.  Such  a  manifestation  of  zeal  for  order 
and  efficiency,  however,  instead  of  receiving  the  applause  witidi 
it  deserves,  is  seized  by  Miss  Aikin,  as  a  tit  opportunity  for  de- 
claiming against  the  ^tnre  primate,  and  lamenting  the  impedi- 
ment thrown  in  the  ^^ay  of  "  domestic  worehip,''  by  one  of  the 
first  clergymen  in  the  land. 

There  is  also  an  observation  relative  to  Laud  which  we  know  not 
whether  to  ascribe  to  ignorance  or  malice.  In  a  discussion  at 
Oxford  on  certain  doctrinal  points,  this  churchman  is  said  to  have 
dropped,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  some  expressions  in  dispa- 
ragement of  the  married  clergy;  suggesting  that,  in  the  disposal  of 
benefices,  other  things  being  equal,  his  majesty  ought  to  give  the 
preference  to  such  as  lived  in  celibacy.  As  applicable  to  the 
habits  and  discipline  of  a  University,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thut 
the  principle  of  selection  recommended  by  the  bishop  was  worthy 
of  consideration.  But  it  is,  at  once,  denounced  as  a  daring 
approach  to  Rome !  Then,  with  equal  wisdom  and  candour,  it 
is  subjoined,  that  he  saw  the  expediency  of  a  retractation,  which 
he  made  indirectly,  by  negociating  a  marriage  between  one  of  his 
own  chaplains  and  a  daughter  of  Windebank,  clerk  of  the  signet. 
He  himself  likewise  performed  for  them  in  the  chapel  of  London 
House,  the  nuptial  ceremony,  with  all  other  ecclesiastical  rites 
which  belonged  to  the  solemnization  of  matrimony  by  the  rules  of 
the  English  Church.  These  ritea,  every  one  knows,  implied  the 
administration  of  the  holy  communion,  which,  as  is  mentioned  in 
a  rubric  annexed  to  the  office  at  the  present  day,  ^'  it  is  convenient 
that  the  new  married  persons  should  receive  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  or  at  the  first  opportunity  after  their  marriage."  But 
Miss  Aikin,  being  still  in  happy  ignorance  of  all  such  usages, 
makes  no  scruple  to  condemn  the  whole  as  '*  flat  popery."  Ec- 
clesiastical rites,  belonging  to  the  celebration  of  matrimony! 
Remarkable  expressions !  she  exclaims,  **  which  seem  to  imply 
^'  an  administration  of  the  sacrament,  preceded,  possibly,  as 
**  among  the  Catholics,  by  auricular  confesion,  known  to  be  one 
''  of  the  practices  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  primitive  Church, 
''  which  this  prelate  laboured  to  restore." 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  failure  of  the  king's  views  in 
regard  to  the  Scottish  Church.  He  found  Episcopacy  the  esta- 
blished form  of  religion ;  and  he  was  very  naturally  desirous  to 
support  an  institution  which  he  believed  not  only  to  be  dirine, 
but  also  much  better  fitted  to  coalesce  with  a  monarchical  govern- 
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ment,  than  the  democracy  that  lurked  under  the  disguise  of  Pres- 
bjterianisni.  A  feeling  of  national  pride,  rather  than  any  pecu* 
liar  notions  as  to  doctrine,  induced  the  prelates  of  the  north  to 
recommend  the  compilation  of  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  n^hich 
might  bear  the  name  of  their  country,  and  to  resume  the  commu- 
nion service  that  had  been  used  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  authors  of  this  undertaking  did  not  take 
sufficient  pains  to  carry  with  them  the  concurrence  of  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy,  nor  to  prepare  the  people  for  its  reception ; 
for,  upon  due  investigation,  it  will  appear  that  the  hostility  shown 
to  the  celebrated  Liturgy,  tendered  by  Charles  the  First  to  his 
Scottish  subjects,  arose  not  so  much  from  their  aversion  to  pre* 
conceived  forms  of  prayer,  as  from  the  supposed  influence  of 
Laud  and  other  Arminian  divines  in  the  cabinet  of  their  sove* 
reign. 

As  a  proof  of  what  has  now  been  stated,  we  may  remind  the 
reader  that  a  printed  form  of  public  prayer  was  used  in  the  Ca- 
thedral Church  of  £dinburgh|  down  to  the  period  at  which  the 
new  Liturgy  was  introduced.  The  very  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  Jenny  Geddes  immortaliied  her  name,  as  the  leader  of  the 
heroines  who  defeated  the  project  of  the  JElnglish  primate  and 
blasted  the  hopes  of  the  king,  prayers  were  read  by  the  reverend 
Patrick  Henderson.  At  the  end  of  the  service  he  addressed 
his  audience  in  these  words :  *'  Adieu,  good  people,  for  this  I 
think  is  the  last  time  of  my  reading  prayers  in  this  place/'  which 
caused  a  great  murmuring  in  the  congregation.  In  truth,  no 
small  exertions  had  been  made  to  excite  the  enmity  of  the  multi- 
tude against  the  new  Book  and  the  canons.  The  rabble,  too, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  acted  under  the  direction  of 
cooler  heads  than  their  own,  and  accomplished  by  their  violence 
an  object  which  gratified  the  revenge  or  the  cupidity  of  a  large 
class  of  men,  who  found  it  not  convenient  to  appear  in  opposition 
to  their  sovereign.  It  is  customary  among  certain  writers  to  ac- 
count for  the  aversion  of  the  Scots  to  their  national  liturgy,  by 
alleging  that  they  perceived  a  strong  popish  tendency  in  some 
parts  of  the  ritual ;  but  this  apology  will  not  be  urged  by  any 
one  who  is  capable  of  comparing  that  celebrated  compilation  with 
the  Common  Prayer  of  our  own  Church,  from  which  it  deviates 
only  in  a  few  verbal  alterations.  Laud  was  perfectly  justified  in 
asserting  that  the  variations  introduced  were  of  little  or  no  conse- 
quence; forming  a  distinction  rather  than  a  difference  between  the 
devotional  systems  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  landowners  of  Scotland,  ever  since  the  spoliations  of 
Knox,  and  the  appropriation  to  lay  hands  of  church  demesnes  and 
tithes^  in  the  non-age  of  the  first  James,  have  steadily  opposed 
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every  advance  tawards  the  permanent  re-establishment  of  episco- 
pacy. The  rejection  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  Canons  might 
possibly  have  been  traced  to  the  apprehension  of  losing  acres  of 
rich  fields,  and  annual  bushels  of  corn,  formerly  ravaged  from  the 
ecclesiastical  estate.  Charles  sacrificed  his  popularity  in  the 
north  as  soon  as  he  proposed  restitution  to  the  clergy.  Nay,  he 
was  further  induced  to  consent  to  an  arrangement  which  has  con* 
demnedthe  national  church  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  to  hope- 
less poverty.  A  commutation  of  tithes  was  effected  on  a  prin- 
ciple which,  while  it  contemplates  the  improvement  of  every  other 
class  in  society,  prevents  all  increase  in  the  income  of  the  minis- 
tcrs>  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  effected  by  a  temporary  rise  in 
the  market  price  of  corn.  The  quantity  of  grain  in  most  pa- 
rishes is  fixed  for  ever* 

By  the  regulation  now  alluded  to,  the  owner  of  an  estate  had  the 
right  to  demand  that  an  estimate  should  be  taken  of  the  amount  of 
its  produce,  calculated  in  quarters  of  corn ;  and  the  tenth  part  of 
this  estimate,  to  be  paid  in  kind  or  compounded  for  in  money,  was 
thenceforth  to  be  chargeable  on  the  property,  as  the  maintenance 
due  to  the  Church.  The  lands,  thus  valued,  were  to  be  for  ever- 
exempted  from  all  other  demands  in  name  of  tithe. 

As  agriculture  in  Scotland  was  then  at  the  lowest  ebb,  the 
estimate  of  the  yearly  produce,  even  of  the  best  land  under  culti- 
vation, must  have  been  calculated  on  a  very  depressed  scale. 
The  improved  system  of  management  since  introduced  has  aug- 
mented the  annual  returns  of  the  farmer  tenfold  at  least;  but  the 
clergyman  continues  to  be  paid  according  to  the  tithe  as  it  was 
estimated  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  an  age  at  once  rude,  extremely 
unsettled,  and  ignorant  of  nearly  all  the  arts  which  render  human 
labour  productive.  Besides,  immense  tracts, .  which  are  now 
covered  with  luxuriant  crops,  being  then  in  a  state  of  nature,  were 
not  taken  into  the  account  at  all ;  and  accordingly,  in  many  dis- 
tricts, more  than  half  of  the  soil  is  tithe-free.  Nor  is  the  minister 
entitled  to  the  full  amount  of  the  tithe,  even  on  the  low  estimate 
at  which  it  was  taken.  The  portion  which  alone  he  can  claim  is 
measured  out  to  him  by  a  committee  of  the  judges  in  the  court  of 
session,  who,  in  this  case,  are  empowered  by  law  to  determine  the 
extent  of  every  living  where  the  tithes  or  tiends,  as  they  are  called, 
a^e  not  already  appropriated.  In  this  way  Charles  granted  a  boon 
to  the  owners  of  estates,  the  value  of  which,  however,  was  soon ' 
forgotten  during  the  tumult  and  disaffection  of  civil  war. 

We  cannot  follow  the  course  of  hostilities  nor  of  Miss  Aikio, 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  unfortunate  king.  Suffice  it  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  issue  of  battle  and  the  opinions  of  this  authoress  are 
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generally  against  him.  On  all  questions  that  admit  of  doubt,  she 
leans  to  the  unfavourable  side — often,  indeed,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  has  formed  a  determination,  and  then  sets  out  in  quest  of 
reasons  to  support  it.  His  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Petition  of 
Right,  the  affair  of  Glamorgan,  and  the  commission  of  O'Neale,  is 
condemned  in  the  gross,  and  evidently  without  a  minute  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  on  which  a  correct  historical  judgment  ought 
to  rest.  But  she  has  no  hard  words  for  the  faction  who  after- 
wards brought  him  to  the  scaffold.  Bradshaw  *'  is  an  able  and 
accomplished  lawyer,  of  courageous  character  and  firm  deport- 
ment;" and  in  the  appointment  of  the  court  who  were  to  try  the 
king  she  maintains  that  care  was  taken  by  the  council  of  officers 
who  had  seized  the  helm  of  the  state,  ''  to  render  it  as 
much  as  possible  a  representation  of  the  different  ranks  and 
classes  of  society  concerned  in  the  decision.''  As  a  proof  of  this 
impartiality,  she  mentions  the  leading  members  of  parliament  of 
the  independent  party,  the  Lord-General  Fairfax,  Lieutenant-Ge« 
neral  Cromwell,  Major-General  Skippon,  Commissary-General 
Ireton,  and  all  the  colonels  of  the  army — the  very  persons  who  had 
resolved  to  sacrifice  him  at  the  shrine  of  their  ambition. 

Most  constitutional  writers  have  condemned  the  murder  of 
Charles,  as  being  at  once  unnecessary  and  impolitic.  His  errors 
were  forgotten  in  sympathy  for  his  hard  fate;  and  a  path  was 
thereby  opened  up  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  in  the 
person  of  his  son,  without,  in  the  meanwhile,  securing  the  autho- 
rity of  law,  or  providing  suitable  restraints  on  the  royal  preroga* 
tive.  The  vindictive  close  of  this  first  revolution  rendered  another 
inevitable.  Miss  Aikin,  however,  sees  no  reason  for  questioning 
the  expediency  of  bringing  the  sovereign  to  the  block.  "  To 
pronounce  any  solid  judgment,  whether  moral  or  political,  re- 
specting the  sentence  executed  upon  him,  would  require  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  alternatives  which  offered  themselves  to  the  choice 
of  the  party  leaders  of  the  time,  of  the  aspects  of  affairs  in  their 
eyes,  of  their  motives  and  ulterior  designs,  foreign  from  the  cha- 
racter of  this  work,  and  to  which  the  writer  feels  herself  in  many 
ways  unequal." 

But  this  modest  feeling  never  incapacitates  the  learned  au< 
thoress,  except  when  she  might  be  expected  to  cast  her  eyes  on^ 
both  sides,  and  regard  matters  with  a  little  impartiality.  In  the 
royal  interests,  there  were  *'  aspects  of  affairs"  which  required  con- 
sideration, and  also  *'  alternatives  which  offered  themselves  to  the 
choice  of  the  leaders;"  and  hence  a  similar  difficulty  in  pronounc- 
ing a  judgment,  whether  moral  or  political,  on  their  proceedings. 
Here,  however,  she  experiences  no  hesitation;  condemning  with 
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lihat  facility  which  those  persons  exclusively  eiijo^  who,  in  condtiet* 
ing  an  argiinrent,  listen  only  to  one  set  of  reasons. 

In  respect,  again,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Icon  Basilike,  t 
point  which  has  employed  the  research  and  exercised  the  talents 
<)f  more  than  one  ingenious  person,  *'  she  has  no  hesitation  io 
stating  her  entire  conviction  that  Dr.  Gauden  was,  as  he  affirmed 
himself  to  be,  the  real  author  of  that  book."  We  also  have  exa* 
min^d  into  the  fiacts  and  probabilities  of  this  case  not  less  atten- 
tively than  Miss  Aikrn,  and  the  result  is  far  from  being  an  **  entM 
conviction''  either  way.  That  the  book  contains  allusions  tof 
plans  and  occurrences  of  which  Dr.  Gauden  could  know  nothiffg, 
and  which  allusions  were  not  fully  understood  until  some  years 
after  the  **  Icon"  was  printed,  is  not  denied  by  any  one ;  whence 
arises  a  strong  presumption  that  the  learned  divine  could  not  be 
iiole  author  of  the  said  miscellany.  Gauden  was  not  in  the  con-' 
fidence  of  Charles — never,  indeed,  was  in  his  presence,  except  oil 
(he  very  ordinary  occasion  of  preaching  a  sermon  at  the  chapel^ 
foyal,  and  could  not  therefore  become  acquainted  with  his  soHtary 
thoughts.  But  Sufficient  evidence  has  been  produced  to  prove 
that  amid  the  casualties  which  befel  the  manuscript  in  the  varioM 
attempts  to  have  it  secretly  put  to  press,  it  passed  for  a  time  into 
the  hands  of  the  doctor.  Besides,  there  is  but  too  little  reason  te 
doubt  that  Gauden  was  not  incapable  of  claiming,  for  the  labocrrs 
of  a  corrector,  the  reward,  which  he  thought  due  to  the  writer  of 
a  production  so  seasonable,  and  which  was  known  to  be  attended 
^ith  effects  very  favourable  to  the  interests  of  royalty. 

The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  peruse  the  following  ex^ 
tfacf,  supplementary  to  the  narrative  given  by  Phelpes,  as  abridged 
in  the  Historical  Sketches.  The  parlislment  had  issued  orders 
that  Nye,  Marshall,  Caryl,  Sal  way,  and  Dell  should  attend  the 
"king,  after  sentence  was  passed,  to  administer  to  him  such  sptri* 
toal  helps  as  might  bfe  deemed  suitable  to  his  condition.  But 
his  majesty,  well  knowing  what  comforters  they  were  likely  to 
prove,  resolved  to  have  no  conference  with  them. 
.  The  morning  of  the  SOth  of  January,  before  the  king  was 
brought  from  St.  James's. 

iTie  Bishop  of  London  (who  with  touch  ado  was  permitted  to  wait  upon 
him  a  day  before,  and  to  assist  him  in  that  sad  instant)  read  divine  ser- 
vice in  his  presence,  in  which  the  27th  of  St.  Matthew ~*tbe  history  of 
oar  Saviour  s  crucifixion — proved  the  second  lesson.  The  king,  supposing 
It  to  have  been  selected  on  purpose,  thanked  him  afterwards  for  hts 
•easonable  choice;  bat  the  bishop,  modestly  declining  that  undue  thanks, 
.told  him  that  it  was  the  lesson  appointed  for  that  day.  He  also  then 
and  there  received  of  the  bishop  the  holy  sacrament,  and  performed  all 
his  devotions  in  preparation  to  his  passion.  Which  ended,  about  ten  of 
(he  clock  his  majesty  was  brought  from  St.  James's  to  Whitehall  by  « 
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r^metat  of  foot,  with  coloars  flying  and  drums  beRiiog)  pBii  saitthiof 
before  and  part  behind)  with  a  private  guard  of  partisans  abont  hinl| 
the  bishop  on  the  one  hand,  and  Colonel  Tomlinson,  who  had  the  charge 
of  bim,  on  the  other;  his  majesty,  walking  very  fast,  and  bidding  them 
to  go  faster,  added  that  he  now  went  before  them  to  strive  for  a  heavenly 
crown  J  with  less  solicitude  than  he  had  often  encouraged  his  soldiers  to 
fight  for  an  earthly  diadem. 

''  Being  come  to  the  end  of  the  park,  he  went  up  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  long  gallery  in  Whitehall,  and  so  into  the  cabinet  chamber,  where 
be  used  formerly  to  lodge.  There  finding  an  unexpected  delay  in  being 
brought  upon  the  scaffold,  which  they  had  not  yet  fitted,  be  passed  the 
time*  at  convenient  distances,  in  prayer.  About  twelve  of  the  clock,  his 
majesty  refusing  to  dine,  only  ate  a  bit  of  bread  and  drank  a  glass  of 
claret;  and  about  an  hour  after.  Colonel  Hacker,  with  other  officers  and 
soldiers,  brought  him,  with  the  bishop  and  Colonel  Tomlinson,  through 
the  banqueting  house  to  the  scaffold,  to  which  the  passage  was  made 
through  a  window.  Diverse  companies  of  foot  and  troops  of  horse  Were 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  street,  which  hindered  the  approach  of  the  very 
numerous  spectators,  and  the  king  from  speaking  what  he  had  premedi- 
tated and  prepared  for  them  to  hear.  Whereupon  his  majesty,  finding 
himself  disappointed,  omitted  much  of  his  intended  matter;  and,  for  what 
be  meant  to  speak,  directed  himself  chiefly  to  Colonel  Tomlinson." 

He  maintained  that  he  did  not  begin  the  war  upon  the  twd 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  that  they  began  it  upon  him ;  and,  for 
)>roof  of  this,  he  referred  to  the  date  of  the  commissions  issued 
by  the  popular  party*  and  likewise  to  their  declarations,  which,  he 
insisted^  left  no  doubt  that  they  gave  a  commencement  to  the  un» 
happy  troubles.  Far  from  representing  himself  as  altogether 
free  from  guilt,  he  acknowledged  that  he  deserved  the  afflictions 
aetlt  upon  him  by  Divine  Providence,  "  which  many  times  does 
pay  justice  by  an  unjust  sentence."  And,  he  adds,  "  1  will  otily 
iay  that  an  unjust  sentence,  that  I  suffered  to  take  effect,  is 

Eunished  now  by  an  umust  sentence  upon  me."  The  allu^ioii 
ere  was  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 
Bishop  Juxon  reminded  him  that,  though  his  majesty's  attach^* 
ment  to  the  Protestant  religion  was  well  known,  yet  it  might  be 
expected  he  should  say  something  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
world.  The  king  replied  I  thank  you  heartily  for  that,  my  lord> 
I  bad  almost  forgotten  it.  He  then  added  ;  '*  in  truth,  sirs,  my 
''  conseience  in  religion  I  think  is  very  well  known  to  all  the 
"  world;  and  therefore  I  declare  before  you  all  that  I  die  a 
^*  Christian,  according  to  the  profession  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land,  as  I  found  it  left  by  my  father :  and  this  honest  man, 
pointing  to  the  bishops  I  thinks  will  witness  it." 
He  told  the  executioner  that  he  should  say  but  very  short 
prayers;  and  subjoined,  ^'  when  I  hold  out  my  hands."  After 
ii^iisting  his  hair,  and  putting  it  under  a  cap,  he  took  off  h)i 
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cloak,  and  the  insisnia  of  the  order  of  St.  George,  he  delivered 
the  latter  to  the  bishop,  saying  Remember!  Then  putting  off 
his  doublet,  and  being  in  his  waistcoat,  he  put  on  his  cloak  again, 
and,  looking  upon  the  block,  said  to  the  executioner,  ^*  You 
must. set  it  fast/' 

"  Executioner,  — '  It  is  fast,  sir.* 
•    **  King. — *  It  might  ba?e  been  a  little  higher.' 
"  Executioner, — *  It  can  be  no  higher,  sir/ 
"  King* — '  When  I  put  my  hands  this  way,  then. 
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Then  having  said  a  few  words  to  himself,  as  he  stood  with  hands 
and  eyes  lifted  up,  immediately  stooping  down,  he  laid  his  head 
on  the  block,  and  the  executioner  again  putting  his  hair  under 
his  cap,  his  majesty,  thinking  that  he  was  going  to  strike,  bade 
him  "  Stay  for  the  sign.**  The  other  replied,  *'  Yes,  I  will  and 
it  please  your  majesty."  After  a  very  short  pause,  the  king 
stretching  forth  his  hands,  the  executioner  severed  his  head  from 
his  body. 

His  blood  was  taken  up  by  diverse  persons  for  different  ends ; 
by  some  as  trophies  of  their  villainy,  by  others  as  relics  of  a  martyr, 
fieing  embalmed  and  laid  in  a  coffin  of  lead,  to  be  seen  for  some 
days  by  the  people,  it  was  at  length,  on  Wednesday  the  7th  Febru- 
ary, delivered  to  four  of  his  servants^  Herbert,  Mildmay,  Preston, 
and  Joyner,  who,  with  some  others,  attended  the  hearse  that  night 
to  Windsor,  and  placed  it  in  the  room  that  was  formerly  the  king's 
bed  chamber.  Next  day  it  was  removed  into  the  dean's  hall, 
which  was  hung  with  black  and  made  dark,  and  lights  were  set 
burning  round  the  hearse.  About  three  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Marquis  of  Hartford,  the  Earls  of  South- 
ampton and  Lindsey,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  arrived  to  super- 
intend the  burial  of  the  king.  The  governor.  Colonel  Whichcot, 
refused  to  allow  the  funeral  service  to  be  read,  or  the  body  to  be 
deposited  in  St.  George's  Chapel.  The  lords,  by  means  of  a 
little  management,  found  access  to  the  vault  of  Henry  VIIL, 
where  they  finally  lodged  the  corpse  of  their  ill-fated  sovereign. 
The  hearse  was  borne  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  the  four 
lords  supporting  the  pall,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  following; 
and  in  this  manner  was  the  son  of  James  the  First,  on  Friday, 
the  9th  February,  silently,  and  without  other  solemnity  than  of 
sighs  and  tears,  committed  to  the  earth,  the  velvet  pall  being  thrown 
into  the  vault  over  the  coffin,  to  which  was  affixed  in  lead  the 
following  inscription. 

King  Cfiarles,  1648. 

As  we  love  candour  in  an  author  and  mercy  in  a  woman,  we 
do  not  admire  the  spirit  of  these  volumes.  There  prevails  through- 
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out  a  sullen,  uncharitable  temper,  frowning  on  the  rojal  cause, 
exaggerating  what  is  bad,  and  concealing  nearly  all  that  is  good, 
in  the  history  and  character  of  the  unfortunate  prince.  The 
reader  too  will  bewail  the  almost  entire  want  of  authorities  in  these 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  First."  Most  of  the 
statements  are,  indeed,  perfectly  familiar,  and  require  no  warrant 
from  secret  records  or  newly-discovered  documents ;  but  there  are, 
at  the  same  time,  certain  portions  of  the  narrative  which  would 
appear  less  incredible  were  they  better  vouched. 


Art.  IV. — A  Practical  Exposition  of  St.  PauVs  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Anderson.  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.     London.     Hatchard.     1833. 

It  is  almost  enough  to  weigh  down  the  spirit  of  a  man,  first  to 
think  of  the  monumental  loads  of  controversy  which  have  been 
raised,  upon  the  ground  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans ; 
and,  then,  to  reflect  that  a  great  portion  of  all  this  weariness  and 
toil  might,  probably,  have  been  spared,  if  all  expositors  had  steadily 
kept  in  mind  the  main  object  which,  throughout,  was  manifestly 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  Apostle  himself.  Which  object  we 
apprehend  to  have  been,  to  satisfy  both  Jew  and  Greek,  that 
that  there  was  no  sort  of  necessity  for  the  Gentiles  to  pass 
through  the  avenue  of  Judaism,  to  the  spiritual  Canaan  of  the 
Gospel.  To  us,  at  the  present  day,  this  truth  is  so  obvious, 
that  it  requires  some  considerable  effort  to  imagine  the  state  of 
mind  which  could  ever  have  raised  a  difliculty  upon  the  subject. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  unfortunately  notorious  that,  in  the  days  of 
St.  Paul,  the  question  was  actually  one  of  tremendous  difficulty  : 
of  such  difficulty  that  the  Apostles  themselves  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  come  to  an  agreement  upon  it.  To  tell  a  Jew  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  entitled  to  come  into  covenant  with 
God,  on  equal  terms  with  the  chosen  people ;  that  circumcision 
profited  nothing  nor  uncircumcision ;  and  that  a  change,  which 
should  be  equivalent  to  a  new  moral  creation,  was  the  one,  and  the 
only  thing  needful  for  all ; — to  tell  a  Jew  this,  was  almost  like 
telling  him  that  the  order  of  nature  was  to  be  confounded.  For, 
in  his  judgment,  the  order  of  nature  was  not  more  immutable, 
than  all  the  counsels  of  God  with  regard  to  the  sons  of  Abra- 
ham according  to  the  flesh.  To  declare  that  the  mercies  of  God 
should  be  extended  to  the  uncircumcised,  was  like  taking  the  chil- 
drens'  bread  and  casting  it  to  the  dogs.  We  really  have  considerable 
doubts  whether  the  care  which  is  now  lavished  by  some  idolatrous 
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people  upon  sacred  bulls^  and  apes,  and  monkeys,  is  much  more 
revolting  to  our  apprehensions,  than  the  honour  bestowed  upon 
the  Gentiles  by  the  Gospel  Dispensation  was  to  the  feelings  of 
many  an  inveterate  and  pharisaic  Israelite.  The  cases,  indeed, 
are  not  altogether  parallel.  But  they  are  so  far  parallel  as  this, 
— that,  in  the  estimation  of  any  very  bigoted  Jew,  the  Gentiles 
were,  in  worth  and  dignity,  but  little  better  than  the  brutes  that 
perish.  He  had  no  more  notion  of  a  comprehensive  and  catholic 
scheme  of  mercy,  than  a  fanatical  Musselman,  at  the  present 
day,  has  any  notion  that  an  uncircumcised  Christian  dog  shall 
enter  into  the  paradise  of  the  prophet.  To  imagine  and  to 
maintain  such  a  scheme,  was  a  species  of  liberalism,  which 
^mounted,  in  bis  opinion,  to  positive  impiety.  Even  those  of 
Uie  privileged  and  chosen  race,  who  had  yielded  to  every  other 
change  implied  in  the  Christian  oeconomy,  found  this  change 
almost  too  much  for  their  belief.  And  hence  it  was,  that  even 
the  Church  at  Rome,  whose  faith  was  illustrious  throughout  the 
earth,  was  nevertheless  torn  to  pieces  by  a  bitter  controversy 
relative  to  this  very  matter.  The  Gentile  converts  claimed  a 
full  equality  of  privileges  with  the  Hebrew  Christians.  And 
this  claim  the  Hebrew  Christians  resisted,  as  wholly  inadmissible 
on  any  other  terms,  than  those  of  a  compliance  with  certain 
requisitions  of  the  Mosaic  system,  and,  more  especially,  with 
that  of  circumcision.  And  hence,  too,  it  was  that  a  most 
elaborate  process  of  argument  and  exposition  became  needful 
for  the  purpose  of  composing  this  unseemly  and  afflicting  strife. 
And  such  a  process  we  actually  have  before  us  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

In  making  this  statement,  nothing,  of  course,  is  further  from 
pur  thoughts,  than  to  disparage  the  importance  of  this  grand 
and  sacred  monument  of  apostolic  teaching.  For,  although  the 
point  more  immediately  at  issue,  is  of  comparatively  little  mo- 
ment to  the  Church  of  Christ,  at  the  present  time,  the  discussion 
would,  unavoidably,  involve  many  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Gospel.  We,  nevertheless,  confidently  main- 
tain that  the  argument  can  never  be  fitly  understood,  without  a 
perpetual  reference  to  the  controversy  which  gave  it  birth ;  or 
without  a  resolute  and  steady  recollection  of  the  grand  position 
which  the  Apostle  had  to  establish ;  namely,  that  the  Gentiles 
might  become  Christians,  without  first  becoming  Jewish  pro- 
selytes ;  and  that,  when  they  were  Christians,  the  ordinances 
and  usages  of  Judaism  must  be  cast  away.  And  we  repeat  that, 
if  this  point  had  been  steadily  kept  in  view  by  all  who  have 
undertaken  the  exposition  of  this  epistle,  it  would  probably  have 
done  for  them  the  office  of  a  pole  star ;  or  rather,  the  office  of 
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the  nragnetic  needle ;  and  would  have  kept  them  clelir  of  tnudi 
bewildering  and  devious  navigation.  And  we  cordially  hope  that 
all  who,  in  future,  may  launch  upon  this  ocean  of  inquiry,  will 
consent  to  take  this  luminary  for  their  guide. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Anderson  s^em 
to  he  essentially  in  harmony  with  our  own.  In  his  exposition  of 
the  9th  chapter,  for  instance,  he  very  justly  observes,  that  the 
question  there  discussed,  relative  to  predestination  and  election, 
is  totally  different  from  that  which  has  been  debated  by  Chri^« 
tians  since  the  time  of  St.  Augustine. 

"  The  modern  controversy,"  he  says,  "  has  not  any  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  Jewish  notions,  and  cannot  be  Applied  to  thetn.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  Jews  extended  the  promises  of  God  to  the  whole 
nation,  to  every  Jew  as  a  descendant  of  Abraham  ;  and  in  the  iiett 
place,  they  restricted  those  promises  to  their  nation  only.  Now  it  is  these 
two  errors  which  the  Apostle  here  confutes ;  showing,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  God's  promises  were  only  made  to  the  faithful  descendants  «f 
Abraham ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  God  is  equally  the  God  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles.  The  first  covenant  was  broken  by  their  comm^m 
father  Adam  ;  and  the  promises  of  forgiveness  are  made  to  all  believers, 
whether  among  Jews  or  Gentiles,  through  the  common  Mediator,  the 
Head  of  the  New  Covenant^  Christ  Jesus." 

With  regard  to  this  statement,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
error  of  the  Jew  lay  not  so  much  in  the  belief,  that  the  promised 
of  God  extended  to  every  descendant  of  Abraham ;  for  this,  in 
a  certain  sense,  was  true.  The  covenant  was  made  with  the  whole 
nation  coHeetivelj/ ;  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible,  at  any  time, 
to  say,  of  any  given  portion  of  the  people,  that  they  were  for- 
mally excluded  from  its  benefits.  The  grand  mistake  of  the  Jew 
was  this  : — He  believed,  (and  he  was,  generally,  taught  so  to  be- 
lieve,) that  the  promises  of  God  could  not  fail  in  any  one  indi- 
vidual instance ;  in  other  words,  that  no  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews, 
be  his  personal  failings  what  they  might,  could  ever  fall  finally 
away  from  the  favour  of  God.  Whereas,  the  truth,  as  dictated  by 
common  sense  and  common  equity,  is  manifestly  this, — that  the 
promises  of  God,  as  involved  in  the  covenant,  must  necessarily 
ftiil  of  their  accomplishment,  towards  all  who  shall  have  failed 
to  perform  their  part.  So  that,  ultimately  and  eventually,  th^ 
result  will  be  the  same,  as  if  the  faithful  and  the  faithful  only, 
had  been  originally  interested  in  the  covenant :  except,  indeed, 
that  the  unfaithful  will  be  liable  to  deeper  condemnation  than  if 
the  covenant  and  the  promises  had  never  been. 

Again,  Mr.  Anderson's  exposition  of  the  8th  chapter  it,  vA 
like  manner,  untainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  predestinarian 
dispute.    It  is,  indeed,  very  animated  and  spirit-stirring.    It  i^^ 
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evidently,  the  product  of  a  mind  saturated  with  the  most  blessed 
influences   of  Christianity;    of  a  heart  on  which  the  love    of 
God  and  man  appears  to  have  been  shed  abroad  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.     But  the  zeal  which  pervades  is  of  no  polemic  temper. 
-As  to  doctrinal  statement,  if  there  is  any  one  point  on  which  we 
are  disposed  to  differ  from  him,  it  is  this ;  that  he  seems,  (if  we 
ma^  iudge  from  a  passage  produced  by  him  from  Archbishop 
Leighton),  to  consider  the  finally  effectual  calling  of  Christians, 
as  the  only  calling  which  St.  Paul  had  in  contemplation  iu  the 
celebrated  passage  of  this  chapter  (viz.  v.  28 — SO.)     Every  one, 
of  course,  is  aware  that  this  point  has  engendered  abundance  of 
doubtful  disputation.     And  yet,  to  us,  we  confess,  it  does  seem 
clear  enough,  that  the  Apostle  is  not,  at  least  in  this  place,  think- 
ing of  any  distinction   between  the  finally  effective,  and  finally 
ineffective  call,     [je  is  not  speaking  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
one  class  of  Christians,  as  compared   with  that  of  another  class 
of  Christians.     He  is   speaking,   generally,  of  the  design   and 
purpose  with  which  all  Christians  are  called  of  God, — namely, 
that  they  may  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son.     That 
the  calling  will  eventually  turn  out  to  be  effectual  in  some  cases, 
and  ineffectual  in  others,  is,  of  course,  indisputable.     But  the 
contrast^  between  such  cases  respectively,  was  not  then  in  the 
Apostle's  mind.     The  only  contrast  in  his  thoughts  was,  between 
the  condition  of  those  who  professed  the  Gospel,  in  obedience 
to  the  call,  and  those  who  did  not.     And  with  reference  to   the 
former,  he   speaks  (as  the   Apostles  very  frequenilv  speak)  of 
Chnsuanity  as  it  would  be,  if  it  had  ite  perfect  work  "  and  of 
Christians  as  thei,  would  be,  if  they  were  all  faithful  aud  true  to 
the  gracious  purposes  for  which  the  Gospel  was  sent.     God.  of 
w."/!^'  I°'k  '"''  '!f  ""^  individual,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  who 
rWecJw,?^*'!"".?  """^  profession  of  the  Gospel.     And  his 
iWe  of  Vh  !  .       t'u-       P*""'?"*  ^''""'^   ^^  conformed  to  the 
oTedesthLS  ^'".'  •^'*5  "'*  P"''^^''*  '°  ^''i<=h  they  were 

LS  fS      r^'*"'"*''-  /"d  this  purpose  could  not  be 
accomplished,  unless  they  were  first  called  or  h.vited.     And  with 

heJsWH  T".  r  '-'"'i  '}'  P^«-0'dui„ed  process  wis,  "S 

tluouJh  a  n„  "*  ^%  J"'"*?^^   ^^  f«"''   i«    h»  «on.   and    then 
nuS  ""*  °^  sanctihcation,  advanced  to  glorV.     Of  this 

elSn'fiS'sl"   B'.'ir"r"  ^"  '°  '"''''«  'heir'^llhig  and 

^.^'i^t':^Xz\''  ^•«woTt  Apostle  m 

f-  on,,  XtZ  7^'c^:t  ISttl -rcane^-: 
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general  than  this  hinguage.  It  manifestly  points,  not  to  any 
peculiar  portion  of  the  Christian  body^  selected  from  the  rest, 
as  vessels  of  mercy ;  but  to  the  whole  assembly  of  Jews  and 
Greeks  who  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by 
their  profession  of  that  Gospel,  which  placed  the  attainment 
of  glory  within  their  reach.  And,  accordingly^  it  is  said,  in 
fi  Tim.  i.  8,  9^  that  God  *'  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a 
holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,''  (and,  therefore  not 
according  to  the  notions  entertained  by  the  Jews,)  '*  but  accord- 
ing to  his  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ 
Jesus,  before  the  world  began  :"  which  ^'  purpose  and  grace," 
had  no  exclusive  reference  either  to  Jew  or  Gentile. 

All  those,  in  short,  who  openly  profess  the  religion  of  Christ, 
are  said,  in  the  idiom  of  Scripture,  to  be  predestined  unto  glory, 
because  they  have  been  brought,  by  the  providential  and  deter- 
minate counsel  of  God,  into  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  glory : 
just  as  men  are  often  said  to  be  saved,  when  they  are  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  appointed,  or  predestined,  means  of  salvation. 
How  far  their  perseverance  in  that  way  may  be  connected  with 
the  Divine  Decrees,  is  a  matter  respecting  which,  as  we  contend, 
nothing  has  been  revealed  to  us.  And  if  so,  it  becomes  us  to  lay 
our  hand  upon  our  lips,  instead  of  rusbhig  in,  and  striving  to  un- 
roll the  volume  of  God*s  secret  counsels.  And  such,  in  effect, 
we  presume,  is  the  persuasion  of  Mr.  Anderson.  We  collect  as 
much  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  meditations;  which  are  as 
abhorrent  as  possible  from  the  hard  and  austere  aspect  of  the  pre- 
destinarian  theology,  and  tend  to  the  suppression  of  every  un- 
charitable thought,  or  contentious  feeling. 

Having  lighted  on  the  eighth  chapter,  we  cannot  forbear  to  ex- 
press- our  delight  at  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Anderson  has 
treated  two  very  interesting  and  solemn  subjects, — namely,  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit ; — and  the  groanings  of  the  whole  creation 
beneath  the  burden  of  sin.  With  regard  to  the  former  of  these 
subjects,  he  cordially  adopts  the  sound,  vigorous,  and  wholesome 
exposition  of  Bishop  Bull.  He  represents  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  not  as  a  solitary  testimony ;  not  as  a  voice  like  that  which 
hath  often  spoken  to  the  ear  of  Mysticism  or  Superstition;  but 
as  a  joint  testimony :  a  testimony  in  which  our  own  spirits  and 
consciences  have  their  share. 

"  We  must  have,"  says  Mr.  Anderson,  "  both  the  inward  and  the  out- 
ward sign  of  grace.  The  inward  sign  is  a  heart  disposed  in  all  things 
to  obey  God*s  blessed  will.  The  outward  signs  are  acts  of  cheerful  obe- 
dience, conformable  to  that  disposition.  Both  these  signs  must  invariably 
concur.     When  we  have  the  evidence  of  our  own  spirits  that  we  do  in- 
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daed  love  the  Law  of  God ;  and  wb«n  we  have  the  evideaoe  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  working  io  us,  by  obedienoe:  when  we  both  lo?e  and  obey  the 
commands  of  God,  and  feel  our  hearts  coatinually  drawn  towaids  Him  at 
to  a  loving  father;  we  cannot  want  any  thing  further  to  assure  as  that 
we  are  the  children  of  God." 

The  passage  respecting  the  Groans  of  Nature  is  understood  bj 
Mr.  Anderson  precisely  as  we  understand  it; — as  it  must,  aiirelj, 
be  understood  by  all  who  have  but  tasted  of  the  spirit  of  the  iioly 
oracles ; — as  it  is  understood  by  the  author  of  the  Christian  Year, 
whose  harp  always  sounds  to  us  as  if  it  had  first  been  tuned  ia 
heaven  by  angelic  hands,  and  had  by  them  been  consigned  to  a 
''chief  musician"  on  earth,  anxious  only  to  prepare  for  joining  in  the 
celestial  melodies  hereafter.  The  whole  style  and  manner  of  the 
Sacred  writings  directs  us  jto  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Apoa* 
tie's  language.  The  Scriptures  perpetually  speak  of  things  that 
are  greatly  needed,  as  if  they  were,  likewise,  vehemently  desired  : 
and  further,  they  give  both  heart  and  voice  to  the  whole  creatioe, 
whether  living  or  lifeless.  The  land  is  often  said  to  mourn  be* 
cause  of  the  iniquity  and  transgressions  of  the  people.  *'  The 
gatea  of  Judab  languish"  in  the  day  of  calamity  and  rebuke.  And 
again,  in  seasons  of  gladness,  *'  the  mountains  and  the  hills  break 
forth  into  singing,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  clap  their  hands"  for 
joy.  In  the  same  spirit  it  is,  that  the  Messiah  is  called  the  **  De* 
sire  of  all  Natiooa,"  for  all  nations  stood  in  urgent  need  of  the 
Messiah ;  though  multitudes  may  have  been  personally  uncon* 
sci^Mis  of  their  own  spiritual  wants.  And  such  is  the  style  of  the 
Apostolic  language  here.  The  whole  creation  labours  and 
struggles  in  pain,  under  the  curse  entailed  on  sin.  It  cries  out 
for  very  disquietness  and  bitterness,  as  if  invoking  the  promised 
deliverance, — as  if  anxious  to  share  in  the  blessedness  which 
awaits  tlie  children  of  God.  The  holy  psalmist  hears  the  voice 
of  the  firmametit  declaring  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  The  Apostle, 
on  the  contrary,  when  pondering  on  the  triumph  of  evil,  seems  to 
listen,  in  spirit,  to  the  groans  and  cries  of  an  agonizing  world. 
And  who  is  there,  at  this  day,  that  can  look  upon  the  overflowings 
ef  ungodliness,  and  gaze  upon  **  the  dark  and  cruel  places  of  the 
earth/'  without  feeling  something  within  him, 

'  Which  bids  us  see,  in  heaven  and  earth, 

In  all  things  fair  around. 
Strong  yearnings  for  a  blest  new  birth, 
With  sinless  glories  crown'd  ?* 

We  cannot  refrain  from  subjoining  the  refieotious  of  Mr.  An« 
derson  on  the  gracious  offices  of  the  Spirit  in  **  helping  our  in- 

*  Kcble's  CbrUtian  Year,  4th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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iriiihies,  and  interceding  for  U8  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  ut* 
tercd/' 

"  The  Holy  Spirit,"  he  observes,  *'  sometimes  excites  in  the  childrea 
of  God  such  ardency  of  devotion,  and  such  vehement  compunction,  that 
their  hearts  are  too  full  for  utterance.  The  prayer  of  the  believer  is 
often  the  unutterable  groanings  of  a  heart  which  deeply  feels  its  misery, 
ks  poverty,  and  its  impotence.  But  are  these  groanings  concealed  from 
God.  No,  says  the  Apostle,  He  that  warchcth  the  hearty  knoweih  the 
mhid  of  the  Spirit,  because  he  maketh  intercession  for  the  Saints,  according 
to  the  will  of  God.*'  If  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who,  Himself,  prayeth 
within  us,  assuredly  He  who  gave  the  Holy  Spirit  to  his  children,  must 
know  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  He  that  searcheth  the  heart  knows, 
therefore,  that  the  prayers  of  bis  children  do  not  proceed  from  thetr  own 
natural  desires,  but  that  they  are  conformable  to  His  most  holy  and  blessed 
will." 

Our  readers  will  immediately  perceive  how  admirably  these 
reflections  harmonize  with  those  of  Professor  Stuart,  cited  by  us 
in  our  last  Number,*  more  especially  with  the  following. 

''  The  soul  can  (sometimes)  only  vent  itself  in  sighs,  the  meaning  of 
which  language  is  too  feeble  to  express.  Often  we  do  not  know  enough 
of  the  consequences  or  designs  of  present  trials  and  sufferings,  even  to 
venture  on  making  a  definite  request  with  regard  to  them  ;  because  we 
do  not  know  whether  relief  for  them  is  best  or  not.  The  humble  Chris- 
tian, who  feels  his  need  of  chastisement,  will  very  often  be  brought  to 
such  a  state.  Then,  what  a  high  and  precious  privilege  it  is,  that  our 
unutterable  sighs  should  be  heard  and  understood  by  Him  who  searcheth 
our  hearts  !  Who  can  read  this  without  emotion  ?  Such  are  the  bless* 
logs  purchased  for  sinners  by  redeeming  blood  !  Such  the  consolations 
which  flows  from  the  throne  of  God,  for  a  groaning  and  dying  world  I'* 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  follow  Mr.  Anderson  through* 
but  his  exposition.  We  must  confine  ourselves,  inevitably,  to 
desultory  notices.  We^  accordingly,  take  a  retrograde  movement 
to  the  fourth  chapter ;  the  twenty-fifth  verse  of  which  is  under- 
stood by  Mr.  Anderson  in  the  sense  contended  for  by  Bishop 
florseley.  It  is  with  the  profoundest  diffidence  that  we  venture 
to  cast  the  slightest  shade  of  doubt  over  any  interpretation  put 
forth  by  that  giant  of  divinity.  We  nevertheless  must  honestly 
avow,  that  we  have  some  misgivings  respecting  the  soundness  of 
his  criticism  in  the  present  instance.  The  Bishop  maintains, 
that,  as  our  Lord's  death  was  the  consequence  of  our  sins,  so  his 
resurrection  was  the  consequence  of  our  justification.  The  words 
of  the  Apostle  are — 6;  vapeU^v^  AIAr^  irapaTrroipMra  rnutSv,  xoi  ^ip^ 
AlA  Tifv  hxaiaxTiv  ripioov.  And  it  would  be  absurd,  says  the  Bishop, 
to  suppose  that  the  same  word  could  be  used,  in  the  same  sea* 

•  Brit  Grit,  for  Oct.  laSS,  p,  44fl« 
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tence,  in  dissimilar  and  opposite  significations.  It  can  no  more 
be  said  that  our  justification  was  accomplished  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christy  than  that  our  sins  are  produced  by  his  death.  And 
he  concludes  the  doctrine  of  the  text  to  be,  that  our  Justification 
being  completed  by  the  death  of  Christy  his  resurrection  followed 
inevitably,  and  of  course ;  since  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  be 
should  be  detained  in  the  grave,  after  he  had  done  and  suffered 
all  that  was  necessary  for  man's  redemption. 

It  may,  however,  we  think,  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  all 
this  symmetry  of  style  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul;  or  in  any  except  the  most  laboured  and  polished  compo- 
sitions.    It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  usual  and  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  this  passage,  the  preposition,  ha,  will  not  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  meaning  in  both  members  of  the  sentence.     In 
the  former,  it  will  denote  the  consequence  of  something  that  has 
gone  before;  in  the  latter,  the  requisite  preliminary  to  something 
that  was  to  follow.    Thus — "  because  we  have  sinned,  Christ  died ; 
because  we  must  be  justified,  Christ  rose  again  :*' — or,  "  on  ac- 
count of  our  sins,  Christ  died ;  on  account  (or,  for  the  sake)  of 
our  justification,  Christ  rose  from  the  dead.''     But  this  double 
sense  of  the  same  word  is  by  no  means  without  example.     An  in- 
stance of  nearly  the  same  kind  occurs  in  the  Nicene  Creed — tov 
Si'  rjfJioi$  av^pdnrns,  xa)  h*  f^jxerepav  (reorfipiav  xuTeX^ovra  Ix  rwv  &psiv(0¥ : 
for  in  fact,  the  sins  of  us  men  were  the  cause  which  brought  Christ 
down  from  heaven,  and  our  salvation  was  the  consequence  of  his 
coming.     And  yet  this  different  use  of  the  preposition,  Sia,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  grammatical,  or  even  of 
rhetorical  propriety.     The  sense  of  the  passage  of  St.  Paul  may, 
therefore,  we  apprehend,  still  be  that  which  has  usually  been 
assigned  to  it;  namely, ''  the  sins  of  men  required,  or  made  it  ne- 
cessary that  Christ  should  die;  their  Justification  required  that  he 
should  rise  again :"  in  other  words,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
requisite  as  an  atonement  to  the  Divine  Justice  for  the  offences  of 
mankind;  his  resurrection  was  requisite  to  secure  to  them  the  be- 
nefit of  that  atonement;  requisite,  both  as  a  manifestation  of  his 
divine  character,  authority,  and  power,  and  as  a  step  towards  his 
assumption  of  the  ofiice  of  a  mediator  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
Both  were  indispensable  proceedings  in  the  oeconomy  of  man's 
redemption.     And  here  we  may  remark,  that  the  view  taken  of 
this  matter  by  Chrysostom  seems  to  be  essentially  conformable  to 
our  own;  for  he  considers  whatever  was  done  for  our  sins,  as  like- 
wise done   for  our  justification.     His  words  are — opd  ircos,  miv 
iiTlaviivoov  rS  davars,  nfy  ott/rriv  xa)  airohi^iv  mg;  ayafa<reoos  froislron, 
— Hom.  xiv.  in  Rom.  ad  loc. 

We  repeat,  however,  that  we  offer  our  dissent  from  the  opinion 
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of  Bishop  Horseley  with  becoming  hesitation.  And,  at  all  events, 
it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  Mr.  Anderson,  instead  of  wasting 
much  time  or  thought  upon  such  critical  niceties,  is  anxious  onlj 
to  derive  from  the  text  in  question  all  the  practical  edification 
which  it  so  richly  supplies. 

*'  Behold  your  Saviour,"  he  says,  *'  delivered  for  your  offences,  and 
pray  that,  with  yonr  hearts  awakened  to  a  full  sense  of  the  evil  and  the 
desert  of  sin,  you  may  look  habitually  to  the  Lamb,  without  blemish  and 
without  spot,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 

And  again — 

'*  View  him,  secondly,  as  raised  again  for  your  justification.  Con- 
template the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  thus  rising  from  the  grave,  and  bringing 
back  with  him  the  pardon  which  be  had  sealed  with  his  own  blood. 
Contemplate  him  now,  when,  instead  of  executing  wrath  upon  his  ene- 
mies, he  sends  again  the  offer  of  peace  and  reconciliation  to  all,  and 
takes  upon  himself  to  be  their  mediator  and  intercessor,  as  he  had  been 

their  sacrifice The  most  incredulous  of  bis  enemies  desired  him 

only  to  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  they  would  believe  him.  But 
how  much  better  reason  had  they  to  believe  him,  when  he  came,  not 
from  the  cross,  but'  from  the  prison  of  the  grave !  How  unanswerable 
was  the  testimony  of  God's  love  to  mankind,  when  his  only-begotten 
and  well-beloved  Son  thus  came  forth  from  the  grave,  to  proclaim  and  to 
confirm,  to  all  ages,  the  pardon  which  he  had  purchased  for  a  guilty 
world  1" 

The  seventh  chapter  is  one  which  has  furnished  a  most  ample 
contingent  to  the  service  of  controversy.  It  has  been  hotly  ques- 
tioned, for  example,  vrhether  St.  Paul,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  is 
speaking  strictly  in  his  own  person,  as  already  reclaimed  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  by  the  Gospel;  or,  whether  he  is  merely  describ- 
ing the  conflicts  of  a  spirit  sufficiently  awakened  to  be  sensible  of 
its  slavery,  but  as  yet  imperfectly  enlightened  as  to  the  only 
means  of  escape  from  it.  We  very  much  suspect  that  St.  Paul 
himself  would  be  extremely  astonished — and,  perhaps,  not  a  little 
vexed — ^if  he  could  witness  the  piles  of  disquisition  which  have 
been  wasted  on  this  question.  For  ourselves,  we  can  only  say, 
that  if  we  had  never  heard  that  a  syllable  of  controvei^^y  had  been 
vented  on  the  subject,  we  doubt  whether  our  own  sagacity  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  direct  us  to  the  difficulty.  To  our  per- 
ceptions, nothing  can  well  be  more  clear  than  the  course  of  the 
Apostle's  thoughts.  He  is  endeavouring  (if  we  comprehend  him 
rightly)  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  the  deliverance  wrought  for 
us  by  the  Gospel ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  sets  forth, 
in  his  own  very  peculiar  and  emphatic  way,  the  struggles  of  a  de- 
praved but  thoughtful  mind  under  the  unmitigated  dominion  of 
the  law.  And  how  does  he  finish  the  representation? — why,  with 
precisely  the  exclamation  that  might  be  expected  from  one  who 
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bttd  been  Buffering  under  the  conflict  between  a  keen  perception 
of  the  excellence  of  the  liiw«  and  the  tiolence  of  his  own  ill- 
governed  propensities — O  wretched  man  that  [amy  who  %hatl  <te» 
liiyet  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? — that  is,  who  shall  rescue 
me  from  the  deathlike  disorder  and  corruption,  Which  sefems  t» 
cleave  to  the  very  clay  of  which  I  am  compounded?  And  then, 
recollecting  his  own  deliverance  from  this  state,  he  bursts  out  liitD 
a  strain  of  thanksgiving — /  thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  ofrr 
Lord.  All  this,  indeed,  is  spoken  by  the  Apostle,  throughout,  as 
in  his  own  person.  But  this  is  precisely  in  the  style  of  St.  Paul. 
Nay,  it  is  precisely  in  the  style  of  every  ardent  mind,  when  anxious 
to  illustrate  important  truth  in  the  most  vivid  and  striking,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  least  offensive  manner.  Nothing  mott 
powerfully  aids  the  freedom  and  the  animation  of  a  moral  or  reli- 
gious teacher,  than  the  appearance  of  merely  representing  his 
own  case. 

We  have  no  room  to  examine  the  various  objections  which 
have  been  started  to  this  view  of  the  passage  in  question.  There 
is  one  among  them,  however,  which  we  cannot  abstain  from 
noticing.  We  are  sometimes  told  that  it  cannot  be  said  of  any 
but  a  sincere  and  confirmed  believer,  that  he  delights  in  the  Law 
of  God,  after  the  inward  man^  Now,  in  answer  to  this,  we  would 
remark,  that  a  much  more  emphatic  sense  is  frequently  given  by 
interpreters  to  the  word  o-uvifSojEiai,  in  the  22d  verse,  than  necea- 
sarily  belongs  to  it.  It  is  usually  supposed  to  imply  a  positive 
and  cordial  delight.  St.  Chrysostom^  however,  thought  other- 
wise. He  considers  it  as  implying  little  more  than  acquiescence, 
or,  at  tnosti  approbation.  For  his  words  are  these— r)  S)  M> 
cvmfhoficiry — of^oXoyoows  Kotkmi  Ixoyri* — (Horn,  ad  loc.)  And  is  this 
a  feeling  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  a  mature  believer  in  the 
Gospel  ?  Has  there  not  been  many  a  heathen  capable  of  admira- 
tion— reluctant  and  despairing  admiration,  perhaps — of  the  most 
sublime  models  of  virtue,  purity,  self-denial,  and  devotion?  Is 
there'not  many  a  man,  at  this  day,  though  but  slightly  touched,  to 
all  appearaji^ce,  by  the  heart-searching  influences  of  the  Gospel^ 
yet  struck  with  powerful  emotions  of  self-reproach  by  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  beauty  of  holiness?  None  but  the  believer,  indeed* 
can  say,  in  the  spirit  of  the  holy  psalmist,  Lord,  what  love  have  I 
unto  thy  law !  But  the  majesty  of  the  law  will  often  command 
the  unwilling  homage  of  many,  who  are  habitually  betrayed  by 
their  lusts  into  rebellion  against  its  authority. 

But  then^  it  has  been  asked,  does  the  believer  know  nothing  of 
this  fearful  conflict?  Is  the  law  in  his  members  so  completely 
iubdued  that  it  ceases  to  war  against  the  law  of  his  mind?  Un<* 
questionably  the  believer  has  a  warfare  still  to  accomplish ;  fef 
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tie  9trif«gfe  iriliek  the  Apostle  deseribes  is  one  which  sever 
wholly  cearseff  ifi  this  Hfe:  so  (hat  the  firmest  believer  may  find  the 
description  here  given  by  the  Apostle,  at  least  partially  verified  in 
his  own  moral  history.  Bat  still  the  law  in  his  members,  though 
k  may  agitate  and  harass  him,  (and  this,  at  times,  arfmost  beyond 
measure^  arid  above  ttrengtk,)  can  hardly  be  said  to  brins  him  into 
coftmiy  to  the  law  of  sin.  From  this  captivity  the  faithful  dis^ 
ciple  of  the  cross  hath  been  delivered,  by  the  power  of  Christ 
M>at  dwelleth  in  him.  He  is,  therefore,  no  longer  a  prisoner 
striving  to  burst  his  chains,  or  making  vain  efforts  agamst  the 
walls  of  his  dungeon.  He  is  a  combatant  fighting  the  good  fight 
Mnder  the  banners  of  his  Saviour,  though  frequenUy  wiSi  fainting 
heart  and  feeble  knees*  This  combat,  indeed,  is  one  which  the 
Apostle  often  triumphantly  describes.  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
us  that  he  had  it  solely,  or  principally,  in  contemplation  here. 

In  a  word,  then,  it  does  appear  to  us,  Jirst,  that  St.  Paul  is 
here  describing  a  struggle,  which  is,  more  or  les$,  incident  to 
human  nature,  in  all  the  varieties  and  all  the  stages  of  its  moral 
condition^ — that  of  hardened  depravity  alone  excepted.  Secondlu, 
that  he  had  more  particularly  in  view  the  moral  strife,  as  it  works 
in  the  heart  of  the  yet  unconverted  man.  But,  lastly^  that  his  de- 
scription is,  in  some  particulars,  fearfully  applicable  to  the  case  of 
the  established  Christian.  But  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  conflict  which  yet  remaineth  to  the  believer,  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, still  more  painful  and  appalling  than  the  abortive  efforts 
of  the  struggling  captive.  And  it  is  so,  precisely  because  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  the  confirmed  Christian  are  infinitely  more 
exalted  than  those  of  the  man  who  feels  much  of  the  beauty  and 
majesty  of  God's  Holy  L^w,  but  is  not  yet  fully  acquainted  with 
its  inviolable  sacredness.  The  commandment  of  God  hath  so 
purified  the  moral  vision  of  the  believer,  that  he  is  often  well  nigh 
shaken  to  pieces  by  the  sense  of  sinfulness,  which  still  haunts  him 
like  an  apparition,  and  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  for  an  adversary 
against  him.  And  hetlce,  probably,  it  is  that  many  a  sensitive 
and  atixious  Christian  has  found,  in  this  passage  of  St.  Paul, 
tidthing  but  a  description  of  the  belieter*s  agonies  and  perplexities. 
And  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  this  consideration  which  has  in- 
clined Mr.  Anderson  to  the  same  line  of  exposition^  as  the  only 
one  which  can  bring  the  Christian  to  an  Adequate  view  of  the  toil 
and  peril  of  his  warfare.  And  truly,  the  error  (if  it  be  an  error) 
would  be  of  slight  account,  if  all  expositors  had,  like  him,  been 
content  to  use  the  words  of  the  Apostle^  only  as  excitements  to 
watchfulness  and  perseverahce. 

'*  Put  od,"  he  ^ays^  **  the  whole  arnionr  of  Qod,  and  remember  that  it 
{i  never  to  he  Idd  aside  until  others  shall  be  called  upon  to  p«t  on  jaat 
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abrouds.  Though  the  believer  may  not  live  in  «in,  still  tin  will  live  in  the 
believer.  His  strong  sins^  indeed,  will  every  day  become  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  bis  weak  graces  will  grow  stronger  and  stronger.  But  yet 
bis  weak  graces  will  never  be  perfectly  strengtbened,  nor  will  his  strong 
sins  ever  be  perfectly  subdued,  as  long  as  be  is  in  tbis  life.  Yea,  tbat 
*  infection  of  nature  wbicb  remainetb,  even  in  tbe  regenerate/  will  lead 
him  continually  to  adopt  tbe  language  of  tbe  Apostle,  and  to  say — 
0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death/" 

We  must  no\?  take  leave  of  Mr.  Anderson,  which  we  do  with 
the  conviction  that  we  have  been  conversing  with  one,  all  whose 
faculties  are  intensely  devoted  to  the  holy  work  of  the  ministry. 
It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect,  that  this,  or  any  exposition  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  should  meet  with  the  unqualified  and 
unanimous  assent  of  the  critical  or  theological  world.  Besides,  a 
complete,  profound,  and  searching  discussion  of  every  question 
which  arises  out  of  this  portion  of  Scripture,  is  an  undertaking 
which  swells  far  over  the  embankments  of  any  channel,  which  a 
pastoral  expositor  can  trace  out  for  himself.  Of  the  work  before 
us,  however,  we  can  honestly  say,  that, — whether  it  fully  satisfies 
the  spirit  of  criticism,  or  whether  it  does  not,< — it  exemplifies  in 
almost  every  page  that  holy  earnestness,  that  ardent  desire  for 
the  salvation  of  human  souls,  which  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  all 
pastoral  teaching  and  ministration. 


Art.  V. — History  of  Arabia,  Ancient  and  Modem :  containing  a 
Description  oj  the  Country — an  Account  of  its  Inhabitants,  An^ 
tiquitieSf  Political  Condition,  and  Early  Commerce — the  Life 
and  Religion  of  Mohammed — the  Conquests,  Arts, and  Literature 
of  the  Saracens — the  Caliphs  of  Damascus,  Bagdad,  Africa,  and 
Spain — the  Civil  Government  and  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the 
Modern  Arabs — Origin  and  Suppression  of  the  Wahabees — the 
Institutions,  Character,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Bedouins; 
and  a  Comprehensive  View  of  its  Natural  History.  By  Andrew 
Crichton.  Being  Part  XI 1 1,  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Li- 
brary. 

The  general  question  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  English  litera- 
ture appears  to  us  a  subject  of  far  deeper  and  more  pressing  im- 
portance than  it  is  usually  considered.  Our  literary  system,  like 
every  thing  else  about  us,  is  undergoing  a  rapid  change,  and  yet 
few  persons  trouble  their  heads  about  the  matter ;  very  few  in- 
deed know  enough  to  understand  it.  Men  see  the  surface  smooth, 
and  they  think  nothing  of  tbe  troubles  that  are  boiling  under- 
neath ;  they  deem  tbe  aspects  of  the  present  favourable,  and  they 
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care  nothing  how  the  resources  of  the  future  may  be  anticipated 
and  destroyed :  they  are  full  of  chuckling  congratulations  about 
the  prodigious  spread  of  instruction  for  the  multitude ;  but  they 
never  ask  themselves  how  long  the  solid  materials  are  likely  to  be 
supplied^  out  of  which  these  popular  vehicles  of  information  are 
compiled  and  manufactured. 

There  are  many  evils  connected  with  the  new  modes  of  com- 
position and  publication,  of  which  the  effects,  we  apprehend,  will 
be  more  visible  in  a  few  years,  than  they  are  at  this  immediate 
moment,  ^e  just  throw  out  the  following  objections  as  they 
occur  to  usy  not  for  the  sake  of  indulging  our  spleen,  for  we  have 
really  none  to  indulge ;  but  for  the  sake  of  directing  public  atten- 
tion to  the  inquiry,  in  the  hope  that  some  expedient  may  be  de- 
vised, by  which  the  good,  which  we  are  eager  to  acknowledge, 
may  be  still  attained,  but  without  the  concomitant  mischief,  which 
may  soon  neutralize,  if  it  does  not  overbalance  it. 

1.  The  present  system  of*'  Family  Libraries/'  and  "  National 
Libraries,"  and  '*  Cabinet  Libraries,"  and  all  sorts  of  Libraries, 
and  all  sorts  of  Encyclopaedias,  is  yet,  in  spite  of  its  colossal  pre- 
tensions, utterly  destitute  of  true  wisdom  and  comprehensiveness. 
It  exhibits,  after  all,  an  incongruous  mass  without  unity  or  harmo- 
nization. Treatises  upon  all  conceivable  subjects  are  thrown  up, 
one  after  another,  as  if  by  the  wheels  of  a  lottery,  or  from  '^  the 
yeast  of  waves,"  without  any  consecutive  order,  without  any  re- 
ference or  application,  each  to  each.  And  thus  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  mind,  instead  of  being  combined,  and  dove-tailed 
into  a  well-adjusted  or  well-amalgamated  whole,  must  consist 
merely  of  a  number  of  salient  points  and  jumbled  impressions. 

2.  The  present  system  is  essentially  a  system  of  compilation 
and  plagiansm.  In  Macadamising  the  road  to  science,  men  are 
perpetually  employed  in  breaking  up  the  stones  which  do  not  be- 
long to  them.  Nine-tenths,  at  the  least,  of  the  cheap  and  hasty 
productions  which  are  now  put  forth  in  haste,  from  the  price  of  a 
halfpenny  or  a  penny  upwards,  are  got  up  at  second-hand  by  se- 
cond-rate or  third-rate  operatives,  for  the  mere  object  of  a  quick 
and  extensive  sale.  There  is  almost  nothing  absolutely  new.  But 
the  handsome,  though  it  may  be  somewhat  cumbrous,  furniture  of 
our  ancestors  is  taken  to  pieces,  and  modern  chairs  and  tables  are 
constructed  out  of  it ;  and  if  the  backs  are  gay  and  the  face  shin- 
ing, who  is  to  complain  that  the  joints  are  weak  and  the  legs 
rickety,  and  the  whole  just  fit  to  deck  out  a  lodging-house? 
Modern'  fabrics  are  to  be  run  up  without  much  of  mortar  or  ce- 
ment, out  of  the  bricks  of  some  olden  edifice ;  and  as  the  lease  is  but 
a  short  one,  it  matters  nothing,  provided  only  they  can  be  made 
to  serve  their  purpose  and  last  their  time. 
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3.  The  necessary  consequence,  or  rather  companiony  of  this 
state  of  things,  is  that  our  literature  is  becoming  superficial  in  the 
same  proportion  as  it  has  become  multifarious ;  and  loses  in  depth 
almost  as  much  it  gains  in  expansion.  Alas,  who  will  think  of 
making  for  himself  a  xt^jxa  0$  aA,  or  building  up  an  enduring  mo* 
nument  with  the  labours  of  a  life;  if  the  produce  of  the  brain  is  to 
be  pilfered  without  compunction,  and,  when  properly  lightened 
and  rarified,  fly  abroad  upon  the  wings  of  a  penny  or  three  half-* 
penny,  or  twopenny  magazine  ?  The  chaster  graces  of  style  must 
be  sacrificed  to  coarse  and  palpable  effects ;  and  the  polish  and 
finish  of  composition  must  eventually  vanish  av/ay,  as  it  is  trans- 
mitted from  men  of  original  minds  to  others,  whose  province  is  to 
work  up  and  adapt  to  popular  use  the  thoughts  and  discoveries  of 
their  masters.  Just  as  we  come  to  wood-cut  engravings,  we  come 
also  to  a  wood'Cyt  literature. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  observations  have  perhaps  been  over* 
charged,  both  in  the  drawing  and  the  colouring.  But  we  shall 
not  retract  them,  because  the  very  exaggeration  may  make  our 
meaning  more  conspicuous.  Our  impression  certainly  is,  that 
the  interests  of  literature  and  knowledge  will,  in  the  long  ron, 
suffer  materially  and  fatally,  if  all  existing  causes  are  to  operate 
without  counteraction  ;  and  unless  some  higher  and  more  substan- 
tial encouragement  shall  be  afforded  to  the  production  of  pro- 
found and  elaborate  works ;  unless  a  man's  right  to  his  intellectual 
capital  shall  be  secured  to  him ;  and  therefore  unless  the  laws  re- 
lating to  literary  property  shall  be  altered  and  amended.  We 
write,  however,  with  the  sole  aim  of  eliciting  truth,  and  not  with 
any  view  of  making  accusations.  Few  things,  too,  would  grieve 
us  more,  than  to  be  suspected  of  enmity  to  the  progress  of  im- 
provement and  intelligence;  when  the  first,  and  most  earnest^  and 
most  deeply-rooted  wish  of  our  hearts  is — the  utmost  possible  com- 
munication of  a  sound,  and  systematic,  and  valuable  instruction. 
We  have  our  doubts,  not  about  the  end^  but  about  the  mmns  ;  and 
we  sometimes  fear,  that,  while  men  are  eager  to  snatch  an  imme- 
diate benefit,  a  positive  and  growing  injury  is  overlooked.  Our 
meaning  will  be  evident ;  as,  after  saying  a  few  words  upon  the 
libraries  in  general,  we  pass  on  to  a  critical  examination  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  which  will  have  given  the  immediate  occasion 
to  these  remarks,  and  will  partly  furnish  their  illustration. 

Of  larger  and  more  imposing  monopolies  we  may  speak  in  an- 
other place,  but  we  cannot  help  considering  these  libraries  as  an 
attempt  at  monopoly  in  a  small  way.  We  do  not  mean,  when  they 
are  confined  to  some  particular  line  of  subjects,  but  when  they 
aspire  to  be  universal  and  indiscriminate.  Their  tendency  is  to 
merge  individual  authorship  under  the  direction  of  two  or  three 
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editors  or  publishers*  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  individual  au« 
thorship  will  perhaps  be  merged,  or  have  to  contend  at  an  infinite 
disadvantage  under  the  operation  of  the  two  societies  for  the  promo* 
tion«  the  one  of  Christian,  and  the  other  of  useful  knowledge.  And 
the  worst  is«  that  they  have  not  any  definite  shape»  like  an  alpha* 
betical  or  methodised  encyclopaedia,  but  that  they  absolutely  out* 
nge  all  Aristotelian  rules,  and  have  neither  beginnings  nor  mid* 
die,  nor  end.     These  libraries  might  stop  to-morrow,  or  extend 
to  as  many  volumes  as  Richard  Heber's;  and  yet  there  would 
be  no  legitimate  reason  at  one  time  more  than  at  another,  for 
either  their  stoppage  or  their  extension.  A  '*  Library/'  or  a  "  Cabi- 
net  CyclQp{edia,"^-or  any  other  collection  of  volumes  connected  by 
that  most  magnificent  of  all  links,  the  same  6iiidiiijf-— commences, 
we  will  suppose,  with  a  life  of  "  Napoleon/'  or  "  Byron  /'  and 
then,  number  two  is  a  treatise  upon  some  particular  department  of 
science,  and  number  three  is  an  account  of  certain  voyages  and 
travels,  and  number  four  is  a  pre/iminarv  dissertation  upon  science 
in  general ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum^    Can  any  thing  be  more  pre* 
posterous  than  this  ?  and  yet  is  not  this  picture,  ridiculous  as  it 
■eems,  realized  in  a  hundred  instances  at  the  present  day  f    And 
with  the  exoeption  of  a  few  contributions,  not  in  their  best  man* 
ner,  from  a  few  eminent  authors,  just  to  give  the  thing  a  start,  are 
not  the  whole  collections  little  better  than  bundles  of  piracy  and 
trash  f     Why,  a  man  would  be  ashamed  of  himself,  if  he  did  not 
marshal  his  books  upon  his  own  shelves  in  better  sequence,  and  con«- 
nection,  and  juxtaposition.      We  have  only  time  to  make  one 
humble  supplication  to  the  intellectual  caterers  for  that  public 
taste,  which  they  are  doing  much  to  vitiate ; — to  the  literary  des- 
pots who,  like  Mehemet  Ali,  would  graciously  take  all  imaginable 
matters  under  their  especial  and  sovereign  protection : — if  we 
must  have  **  Libraries'*  written  for  us,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  let  us  have  them  more  philosophically  arranged. 

The  two  volumes  constituting  the  History  of  Arabia,  ancient 
and  modern,  are  by  no  means  an  unfavourable  specimen  of  their 
dass.  An  author*««-and  this  too  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of 
the  system — works  with  a  clog  about  his  heels,  when  he  works  at  « 
2i  Job  under  the  direction  of  another;  and  therefore  we  conceive 
Mr.  Crichton  capable  of  higher  things,  if  left  entirely  to  himself. 
But  the  work  has  been  loudly  praised ;  and  not  altogether  be- 
yond its  merits.  The  subject  is  interesting,  and  the  manner  of 
handling  it  agreeable  enough.  Arabia  is,  in  fact,  a  land  which, 
while  it  invites  the  curiosity  of  every  one,  must  for  a  Christian  be 
invested  with  an  almost  indescribable  attraction.  The  origin  of 
the  people,  their  habits,  and  their  destiny — the  localities  of  the 
country — its  wildernesses  of  sand,  and  the  seas  and  mountains 
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upon  its  border — have  all  a  relation  to  those  stupendous  events 
and  those  wondrous  prophecies  which  are  interwoven  with  the 
very  frame-work  of  our  belief.  In  later  ages,  again^  Arabia  is 
well  calculated  to  rivet  our  attention,  as  being  the  birth-place  of 
that  false  prophet,  and  the  great  nursery  of  that  potent  fanaticism, 
which  at  one  period,  to  a  merely  human  vision,  or  to  an  under- 
standing unenlightened  and  unsupported  by  the  promises  of 
Scripture,  seemed  likely  utterly  to  overthrow  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  and  exercise  a  sanguinary  supremacy  over  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  And  the  truth  is,  that  the  principal  object 
which  directed  us  to  these  volumes,  was  a  wish  to  see  in  what 
manner  the  vast  subject  of  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism  had 
been  treated.  For  a  good  view  of  the  Arabian  imposture,  brought 
down  to  the  present  times,  was  and  is  still  wanting;  and  certainly 
neither  the  strange  work  of  Mr.  Foster,  nor  the  miserable  frag- 
ment of  an  account  which  was  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  nor  any  other  production  which 
we  have  lately  seen,  can  be  deemed  adequate  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. 

We  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Crichton  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he 
has  entirely  accomplished  what  we  conceive  to  be  desirable.  His 
strong  point  seems  to  be  a  certain  neatness  of  description,  rather 
than  any  philosophical  depth  or  grandeur  of  conception :  and  the 
latter  portion  of  his  labours  appears  somewhat  hurried  and 
abridged,  probably  because  the  space  of  two  volumes  was  the 
limit  assigned  by  his  employers.  He  might  also  contend,  and 
not  without  some  justice,  that  a  very  enlarged  survey  of  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  Mohammedanism,  and  the  probable  futurity  which 
awaits  it,  would  not  fairly  be  comprised  into  a  popular  history  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  Arabs. 

We  shall  therefore  look  at  Mr.  Crichton's  book  as  it  is,  in- 
stead of  blaming  him  for  not  giving  what  he  has  not,  perhaps, 
intended  to  give:  at  the  same  time  he  does  profess  much;  he 
does  make  high  pretensions :  and  we  feel  entitled  and  called  upon 
to  try  him  by  ihc  lofty  standard  which  is  taken  in  his  own  pre- 
face. He  tells  us  at  vol.  i.  page  7,  vvith  considerable  grandilo- 
quence— ' 

"  That  the  author  has  succeeded  in  verifying  doubts  or  reconciling 
anachronisms,  which  perplexed  the  ablest  Arabian  antiquaries, — Pocock, 
Reiske,  and  De  Sacy, — it  would  be  presumption  in  him  to  assert.  He 
has  employed  every  means  in  his  power,  however,  to  discover  the  truth. 
For  this  purpose  the  Oriental  writers, — Abulfeda,  Tabiri,  Masoudi, 
Hamza,  Nuvairi,  Abulfarage,  and  others  who  record  the  transactions  of 
these  remote  ages, — Lave  been  carefully  perused  |  nor  have  those  incj- 
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dental  notices  and  allasions  been  overlooked  which  occur  in  the  pftees  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics/ '—Cnc/i/on,  p.  7. 

He  tells  us,  again,  that  the  accounts  of  naturalists,  and  geogra- 
phers,  and  travellers  have  been  studied.  ''  Of  these  sources  of  ia- 
iormation  the  author  has  not  neglected  to  avail  himself,  and  while 
acknowledging  his  obligations  to  the  distinguished  travellers  Nie- 
buhr  and  Burckhardt,  he  ought  also  to  state  that  he  has  not  omitted 
to  consult  the  more  recent  surveys  of  Chesney,  Kent,  and  Owen.— 
p.  0.  In  another  department  of  his  work  he  has  been  enabled, 
trom  the  valuable  labours  of  Major  Price,  to  rectify  some  errors, 
as  well  as  to  illustrate  some  points  more  fully  than  has  been  done 
by  Uckley  and  Marigny,  or  even  by  the  Arabian  annalists  Abul- 
leda  or  Elmacm."— pp.  8,  9. 

Now  from  all  these  statements  we  have  surely  a  right  to  expect, 
'V?^' "?"ch  perhaps  of  absolute  originality,  at  least  a  good  deal 
ot  individual  and  independent  research :  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect  that  the  materials,  thus  collected  from  a  multitude  of  sources, 
would  be  worked  up  into  a  fresh  tissue  in  their  due  harmony  and 
proportion;  that  the  rays  thus  pouring  in  from  various  quarters 
would  be  so  concentrated  as  to  throw  a  fresh  flood  of  light  over 
the  whole  of  the  Arabian  peninsula:  we  have  a  right  to  expect, 
rn  short,  that  ''The  History  of  Arabia,  Ancient  and  Modern,'^&c. 
&c.  (vide  the  long  catalogue  of  particulars  in  the  title  page  almost 
worthy  of  George  Robins),  would  have  been  at  least  re-written, 
after  a  careful  digest  and  collation  of  all  previous  accounts. 

liut  what  IS  the  fact?  Mr.  Crichton  and  our  readers  in  gene- 
ral will  bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  examined  the 
i^o/e  matter  of  the  two  volumes  with  the  same  elaborate  diligence. 
ivir.  Crichton  would  be  indeed  unfortunate  if  we  passed  sentence 
upon  all  the  rest,  judging  with  a  dogmatic  inflexibility  by  the 
part  which  we  have  elaborately  examined.  Of  the  rest  then  let 
us  be  understood  as  saying  nothing:  only,  if  the  part  selected  be 
a  tair  sample  of  the  whole,  we  should  be  sorry,  ourselves,  to  have 
written  Mr.  Crichtou's  book  with  Mr.  Crichton's  preface.  We 
took  up  these  volumes,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  chiefly  with  a 
view  ot  mvestigatiug  what  had  been  written  about  •*  The  Life  and 
Keligion  of  Mohammed,"  which,  according  to  Mr.  Crichton— 

*« form  a  curious  and  important  episode  in  Arabian  history:  as  eivine 
nse  to  one  of  the  most  wonderful  revolutions  that  the  world  has  ever 
beheld  In  treating  of  these,  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  present 
wntcr  togivcafair  representation  of  both,  without  being  swayed  by 
any  of  those  prejudices  and  apprehensions  which  have  led  some  authors 
to  speak  of  the  character  of  that  remarkable  personage,  and  the  institu* 
tions  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  in  a  tone  of  such  uncharitable  ran- 
cour,  as  to  bring  into  suspicion  the  veracity  of  their  statements.    While 
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fthttiltiing  the  biUer  invectives  of  one  cIbm  of  bioginpherB^  he  has  avoided 
the  panegyrical  strain  of  otbers>  who  have  endowed  the  Apostle  of  the 
Koran  with  all  the  miraculous  qualities  which  Eastern  credulity  has 
gravely  ascribed  to  him.  Having  no  hypothesis  to  support^  and  consi- 
dering it  his  province  rather  to  narrate  events  than  to  speculate  upon 
them,  he  has  confined  himself  to  a  simple  record  of  facts ;  leaving  his 
readers  itt  gene^  lo  draw  their  own  conclusions."— Crtc^^oii,  pp.  7,  8. 

Here  we  gravely  ask,  what  is  this  record  of  facts  whicli  is 
ushered  in  with  so  much  pomp,  and  ''  which  is  to  be  moderate 
and  impartial^  and  to  separate  the  good  from  the  evil  of  preceding 
narratives,  and  to  steer  its  own  course  between  uncharitable  ran- 
cour and  credulous  panegyric?"  What  shall  we  say,  if  the  gallant 
vessel  thus  boldly  launched  upon  the  waters,  as  if  her  timbers 
were  all  fresh,  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  old 
seventy-four  cut  down  into  a  frigate,  with  a  little  fresh  copper,  and 
fresh  paint?  It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  number  of  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Mr.  Crlcbton  in  his  account  of  Mohammed,  the 
name  of  Gibbon  is  seldom  mentioned,  and  scarcely  ever  without 
some  expression  of  dissent  from  his  opinions ;  and  yet,  as  we  read 
on,  the  very  words  struck  us  as  familiar  to  our  recollections. 
Great,  however,  was  our  astonishment,  when  in  comparing  the 
Historian  of''  Arabia  ancient  and  modern,"  with  the  Historian  of 
"  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,*'  we  found  the 
biography  of  Mohammed,  not  similar,  but  essentially  the  same* 
We  allow  that  there  are  some  transpositions:  we  allow  that  some 
incidents  are  related  by  Mr.  Crichton  in  a  more  enlarged  form 
than  could  be  afforded  by  the  spirited  and  rapid  narrative  of  his 
predecessor:  we  allow  that  occasional  details  are  added  from  the 
sources  and  the  plans  directly  specified  in  Gibbon's  notes:  but 
not  only  the  great  events,  and  the  order  of  events  are  the  same, 
for  they  could  not  well  be  different,  but  the  general  tone  of  com* 
position  is  the  same;  the  colouring  is  the  same:  the  very  extracts 
from  the  Koran  are  the  same.  Let  our  readers  carefully  examine 
the  following  passages,  and  decide  according  to^theirown  unbiassed 
judgment.  Be  it  presumed  that  our  extracts  are  made  almost  at 
random,  as  we  have  not  room  for  one  quarter  of  the  demonstra- 
tion that  might  be  adduced  either  from  the  life  of  Mohammed 
himself,  or  from  the  chronicle  of  the  conquests  of  the  succeeding 
caliphs. 

Compare  the  accounts  of  the  Ali's  call  to  be  the  vizier  of  the 
prophet. 

"  f  n  the  fourth  year  be  assumed  the  prophetic  office,  and  resolving  to 
impart  to  his  family  the  light  of  divine  truth,  he  prepai^d  a  banqoeC,  a 
lamb,  as  it  is  said,  and  a  bowl  of  milk,  for  the  entertainihent  of  forty 
guests  of  the  race  of  Hashem.    '  Friends  and  kinsmen,'  said  Mahomel 
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to  the  assembly^  *  I  offer  you^  and  I  alone  can  offer,  tbe  most  precious 
of  gifts,  tbe  treasures  of  ibis  world  and  of  tbe  world  to  come*    God 


has  commanded  me  to  call  you  to  bis  service.  '  Wbo  among  you  will 
support  my  burden  ?  Wbo  among  you  will  be  my  companion  and  my 
Tizir^'  No  answer  was  returned^  till  tbe  silence  of  astonisbment,  and 
donbt>  and  contempt^  was  at  lengtb  broken  by  tbe  impatient  courage  of 
All,  a  yontb  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  bis  age.  '  O  prophet,  1  am  tbe 
man :  whosoever  rises  against  thee,  1  will  dash  out  bis  teeth,  tear  out 
his  eyes,  break  his  legs,  rip  up  bis  belly.  O  prophet,  I  will  be  thy 
TJsir  over  them.'  Mahomet  accepted  his  offer  with  transport,  and  Abu 
Takb  was  irooicaliy  exhorted  to  respect  the  superior  dignity  of  bis  soq»" 
— Gibbon,  c  1, 

"The  obedient  Apostle,  accordingly,  directed  AH  to  prepare  an  enter- 
tainment,— a  lamb  and  a  bowl  of  milk,— ^to  which  forty  guests  of  tbe 
net  of  Hasbem  were  invited.  After  some  interruption  Mohammed 
addressed  the  astonished  assembly : — '  Friends,  I  this  day  offer  you  what 
DO  other  person  in  all  Arabia  can  offer, — tbe  most  valuable  of  gifis, — 
the  treasures  of  this  world  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  God  has  en- 
joined me  to  call  yon  to  his  service.  Who  among  you  will  be  my  vizier, 
to  share  with  me  the  burden  and  tbe  toils  of  this  important  mission,  to 
become  my  brother,  my  vicar,  and  ambassador?*  This  address  was 
beard  with  silent  surprize ;  and  none  seemed  disposed  to  accept  tbe  prof- 
fered dignity.  At  lengtb  the  impatient  Ali  made  answer, — '  I,  O  Pro- 
phet, will  be  your  vizier,  and  obey  your  commands !  Whoever  dares  to 
oppose  yon,  I  will  tear  out  his  eyes,  dash  out  his  teeth,  break  his  legs, 
and  rip  open  his  body!*  On  this  burst  of  enthusiasm,  Mohammed 
caught  tbe  youth  in  his  arms  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion. '  Behold,'  said  he,  '  my  brother  and  vicegerent !  Listen,  and 
obey  him.'  Shouts  of  contemptuous  laughter  followed  this  romantic 
installation.  The  whole  company  turned  their  sarcastic  eyes  on  Abu 
Taleb,  as  if  to  inquire  whether  the  rights  and  honours  of  a  father  were 
to  be  ri<^ated  by  rendering  obedience  to  tbe  authority  of  bis  own  son." 
"-Crkkton,  vol.  i.  pp.  234,  235. 

Look  again  to  the  description  of  the  Mohammedan  Creed,  as 
an  incentive  to  military  daring. 

^  The  Arab  continued  to  unite  tbe  professions  of  a  merchant  and  a 
robber ;  and  bis  petty  excursions  for  tbe  defence  or  the  attack  of  a  cara- 
van insensibly  prepared  bis  troops  for  tbe  conquest  of  Arabia.  The  dis- 
tribution of  tbe  spoil  was  regulated  by  a  divine  law :  the  whole  was 
faithfully  collected  in  one  common  mass :  a  fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver, 
tbe  prisoners  and  cattle,  the  moveables  and  immoveables,  was  reserved 
by  the  prophet  for  pious  and  charitable  uses  5  the  remainder  was  shared 
in  adequate  portions  by  the  soldiers  wbo  bad  obtained  tbe  victory  or 
goarded  tbe  camp :  the  rewards  of  tbe  slain  devolved  to  their  widows  and 
orphans ;  and  tbe  increase  of  cavalry  was  encouraged  by  the  allotment 
of  a  double  share  to  the  horse  and  to  the  man.  From  all  sides  the  roving 
Arabs  were  allured  to  the  standard  of  religion  and  plunder :  the  apostle 
sanctified  tbe  license  of  embracing  tbe  female  captives  as  their  wires 
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or  concubines :  and  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  beauty  was  a  feeble 
type  of  the  joys  of  paradise  prepared  for  the  valiant  martyrs  of  the  faith. 
'  The  sword/  says  Mahomet,  '  is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell :  a  drop 
of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more 
avail  than  two  months  of  fasting  or  prayer:  whosoever  falls  in  battle,  bis 
sins  are  forgiven :  at  the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplen- 
dent as  Vermillion,  and  odoriferous  as  musk;  and  the  loss  of  his  limbs 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of  angels  and  cherubim.*  The  intrepid 
souls  of  the  Arabs  were  fired  with  enthusiasm :  the  picture  of  the  invi- 
sible world  was  strongly  painted  on  their  imagination ;  and  the  death 
which  they  had  always  despised  became  an  object  of  hope  and  desire. 
The  Koran  inculcates,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  the  tenets  of  £ate  and 
predestination,  which  would  extinguish  both  industry  and  virtue,  if  the 
actions  of  man  were  governed  by  his  speculative  belief.  Yet  their  influ- 
ence in  every  age  has  exalted  the  courage  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks. 
The  first  companions  of  Mahomet  advanced  to  battle  with  a  fearless 
confidence  i  there  is  no  danger  where  there  there  is  no  chance :  they 
were  ordained  to  perish  in  their  beds  ;  or  they  were  safe  and  invulner- 
able amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy." — Gibbon,  c.  L 

''  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabs  was  thus  doubly  inflamed,  by  the  hope 
of  plunder  and  the  promise  of  a  sensual  paradise.    The  decrees  of  an 
absolute  fate,  which  would  extinguish  both  industry  and  valour  if  men 
were  left  to  the  influence  of  a  merely  speculative  belief,  were  dexter- 
ously turned  into  instruments  for  inspiring  the  disciples  of  the  Koran 
with  the  most  exalted  and  reckless  courage.     The  companions  of  the 
prophet  advanced  to  battle  without  fear.     As  nothing  was  left  to  chance, 
there  was  no  room  for  danger  or  dismay.     The  same  inevitable  destiny 
that  might  have  ordained  them  to  perish  in  their  beds,  would  not  over- 
take them  a  moment  sooner  on   the  field  of  death,  or  render  their  per- 
sons more  insecure  amidst  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.     The  lot  of  all  was 
determined  by  a  fixed  and  resistless  predestination ;  with  this  diflPerence, 
that  while  the  man  of  peace  departed  obscure  and  inglorious,  the  fallen 
warrior  had  before  his  eyes  the  crown  of  martyrdom  and  the  joys  of 
paradise.     *  The  sword,'  exclaimed  the  military  apostle,  '  is  the  key  of 
heaven  and  of  hell !     A  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  anight 
spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months*  fasting  or  prayer. 
Whoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven ;  at  the  day  of  judgment 
his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermiilion,  and  odorous  as  musk ; 
and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of  angels  and 
cherubim.*     The  valiant  martyrs  of  the  faith  were  allowed  to  anticipate 
the  voluptuous  enjoyments  of  another  world,  by  the  license  of  embra- 
cing the  female  captives  as  their  wives  or  concubines.    The  interval  of 
the  four  sacred  months,  which  had  hitherto  suspended  the  fury  of  the 
most  hostile  tribes,  was  disregarded,  that  no  impediment  might  retard 
the  victorious  Moslems  in  their  mighty  career  of  pillage  and  proselytism. 
The  distribution  of  the  spoil  was  regulated  by  the  authority  of  revelation. 
The  whole  plunder  of  the  forage  or  the  battle-field  was  to  be  collected 
in  one  common  mass.     A  fifth  part  the  prophet  reserved  to  himself  for 
charitable  and  pious  uses )  the  remainder  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
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soldiers^  iacluding  those  who  guarded  the  camp  as  well  as  those  who 
had  been  actually  engaged.  The  portion  of  the  slain  devolved  to  their 
widows  and  orphans ;  and  to  encourage  the  increase  of  cavalry  each 
horseman  was  allotted  a  double  share.*' — Crkhlon,  vol.  i.  pp.  253 — 255. 

And  let  the  reader  just  mark  the  attempt  to  escape  detection 
bj  transposing  the  sentences. 

Look  at  another  artifice,  which,  although  the  quotations  ought 
to  be  much  lengthened^  will  be  made  transparent  by  a  couple  of 
sentences. 

"  Notwithstanding  a  vulgar  prejudice,  the  gates  of  heaven  will  be 
open  to  both  sexes  3  but  Mahomet  has  not  specified  the  male  compa- 
nions of  the  female  electa  lest  he  should  either  alarm  the  jealousy  of 
their  former  husbands,  or  disturb  their  felicity,  by  the  suspicion  of  au 
everlasting  marriage." — Gibbon,  c.  1. 

'*  Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  this  vulgar  error,  the  gates  of 
paradise  will  be  open  to  both  sexes  3  but  whether  they  shall  inhabit  the 
same  or  separate  apartments,  is  a  point  yet  undecided.  Mohammed  had 
too  much  respect  for  the  fair  to  teach  such  humiliating  doctrine.  His  law 
rejected  the  negative  precept  of  the  Gospel,  of  '  neither  marrying  nor 
giving  in  marriage/  but  he  has  prudently  abstained  from  specifying 
the  male  companions  of  the  female  elect,  whether  they  will  be  united 
to  their  earthly  spouses,  or  have  paramours  of  musk  created  for  them } 
lest,  as  an  ingenious  historian  has  remarked,  he  should  alarm  the  jea- 
lousies of  their  former  husbands,*or  disturb  their  felicity  by  the  suspicion 
of  an  everlasting  union." — Crichton,  pp.  318,  319. 

Here  Mr.  Crichton  thinks  to  throw  dust  into  our  eyes  by  his 
sing/e  reference  not  to  Cribbon,  but  to  ''  an  ingenious  historian.^ 
Compare  the  following  accounts. 

"  From  his  establishment  at  Medina,  Mahomet  assumed  the  exer*- 
cise  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office  3  and  it  was  impious  to  appeal  from 
a  judge  whose  decrees  were  inspired  by  the  divine  wisdom.  A  small 
portion  of  ground,  the  patrimony  of  two  orphans,  was  acquired  by  gift 
or  purchase  3  on  that  chosen  spot  he  built  an  house  and  a  mosch,  more 
venerable  in  their  rude  simplicity  than  the  palaces  and  temples  of  the 
Assyrian  caliphs.  His  seal  of  gold,  or  silver,  was  inscribed  with  the 
apostolic  title  3  when  he  prayed  and  preached  in  the  weekly  assembly, 
he  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree  3  and  it  was  long  before  he 
indulged  himself  in  the  use  of  a  chair  or  pulpit  of  rough  timber.  After 
a  reign  of  six  years,  fifteen  hundred  Moslems,  in  arms  aud  in  the  field, 
renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  their  chief  repeated  the  assurance 
of  protection  till  the  death  of  the  last  member,  or  the  final  dissolution 
of  the  party.  It  was  in  the  same  camp  that  the  deputy  of  Mecca  was 
astonished  by  the  attention  of  the  faithful  to  the  words  and  looks  of  the 
prophet,  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  collected  his  spittle,  a  hair 
that  dropped  on  the  ground,  the  refuse  water  of  his  lustrations,  as  if 
they  participated  in  some  degree  of  the  prophetic  virtue.  '  1  have  seen,' 
said  he, '  the  Chosroes  of  Persia  and  the  Caesar  of  Rome^  but  never  did 
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I  behold  a  king  among  hit  sahjects  like  Mahomet  among  his  compa- 
nions.* The  de?oat  ferrour  of  enthusiasm  acts  with  more  energy  and 
tnith  than  the  cold  and  formal  servility  of  courts."— GtMo/i.  c.  1. 

"  With  the  functions  of  temporal  sovereignty  Mohammed  conjoined 
that  of  chief  priest  or  pontiff.  During  his  life  he  was  himself  the  only 
minister  and  expounder  of  his  religion.  At  firsts  snch  was  the  rude 
simplicity  of  the  age,  he  used  to  preach  in  the  mosque  at  Medina  lean- 
ing upon  a  post,  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree  driven  into  the. proved.  Ac- 
cessions of  power  and  magnificence  required  more  appropriate  accom- 
modation ;  and  at  length  he  consented  to  have  a  stair  or  pulpit  made, 
three  steps  in  height, — the  uppermost  of  which  was  occupied  by  himself; 
Abu  Beker  being  seated  on  the  second  step;  and  Omar  on  the  third, 
with  bis  feet  resting  on  the  ground.  Tradition  asserts,  that  the  first 
time  the  prophet  ascended  the  new  rostrum,  a  dismal  sound,  like  the 
lowing  of  a  camel,  issued  from  the  deserted  beam,  expressive  of  grief 
and  regret;  and  that  the  sympathising  apostle,  caressing  the  disconso- 
late trunk  in  the  most  endearing  language,  restored  it  to  good  humour^ 
and  impressed  it  with  a  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  their  separation. 

''Nothing  could  exceed  the  respect  and  veneration  in  which  M(^am- 
med  was  held  by  his  devoted  followers.  His  wishes  were  anticipated, 
his  words  and  looks  watched  with  the  utmost  attention.  Every  hair  that 
dropped  on  the  ground  was  gathered  with  superstitious  care.  His  spit* 
tie  Was  eagerly  caught  and  preserved  ;  and  the  water  in  which  he  bad 
made  his  ablutions,  as  if  it  inherited  a  sacred  virtue  from  his  touch. 
The  ceremonious  expressions  of  allegiance,  the  formal  servility  of  courts, 
are  cold  when  compared  with  this  ^rvour  of  a  blind  enthusiasm.  '  I 
have  seen/  said  Arwa,  the  deputy  of  Mecca,  who  had  contemplated  the 
Moslem  camp  with  leisurely  astonishment,  '  the  Khoosroes  of  Persia  and 
the  Csesars  of  Rome  in  all  their  glory;  but  never  did  I  behold  a  king 
among  his  subjects  like  Mohammed  in  the  midst  of  his  companions.'*' — 
Crickton,  vol.  i.  pp.  271—273. 

Again :  take  the  battle  of  Beder  or  Bedr,  a  distinction  without  a 
difference,  or  the  battle  of  Ohud,  or  any  one  of  the  battles.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  go  on:  or  we  should  have  a  whole  chapter  of 
Gibbon  to  extract.  We  have  only  room  for  the  death  of  the 
prophet. 

**  Till  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  the  strength  of  Mahomet  was 
equal  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  fatigues  of  his  mission.  His  epilep- 
tic (its,  an  absurd  calumny  of  the  Greeks,  would  be  an  object  of  pity 
rather  than  abhorrence ;  but  he  seriously  believed  that  he  was  poisoned 
at  Chaibar  by  the  revenge  of  a  Jewish  female.  During  four  years  the 
health  of  the  prophet  declined  $  his  infirmities  increased ;  but  his  mortal 
disease  was  a  fever  of  fourteen  days,  which  deprived  him  by  intervals  of 
the  use  of  reason.  As  soon  as  he  was  conscious  of  his  danger,  he  edi- 
fied bis  brethren  by  the  humility  of  his  virtue  or  penitence.  ^  If  there 
be  any  nian>*  said  the  apostle  from  the  pulpit,  '  whom  I  have  unjustly 
scourged,  I  submit  my  own  back  to  the  lash  of  retaliation.  Have  i 
aspened  the  reputatk)n  of  a  Musulman }  let  him  proclaim  my  fanlti  in 
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Ibe  (Wee  of  the  congregiAioD.  Has  any  one  been  despoiled  of  bis  goods  ? 
Ibe  liltle  that  I  possess  shall  compensate  the  principal  and  the  interest  of 
the  debt*'  '  Yes/  replied  a  voice  from  the  crowds '  I  am  entitled  to  three 
drams  of  silver^'  Mahomet  beard  the  complaint,  satisfied  the  demand^ 
and  thanked  his  creditor  for  accusing  bim  in  this  world  rather  than  at 
the  day  of  judgment.  He  beheld  with  temperate  firmness  the  approach 
of  death ;  enfranchised  bis  slaves  (seventeen  men,  as  they  are  named) 
and  eleven  women)  5  minutely  directed  the  order  of  bis  funeral,  and 
moderated  the  lamentations  of  bis  weeping  friends,  on  whom  be  be« 
stowed  the  benediction  of  peace.  Till  the  third  day  before  bis  death,  be 
regularly  performed  the  function  of  public  prayer:  the  choice  oi  Abu- 
beker  to  supply  his  place^  appeared  to  mark  that  ancient  and  faithful 
friend  as  his  successor  in  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  office ;  but  be  pru* 
dently  dedined  the  risk  and  envy  of  a  more  explicit  nomination.  At  a 
moment  when  bis  faculties  were  visibly  impaired,  be  called  for  pen  and 
iok  to  write,  or,  more  properly,  to  dictate  a  divine  book,  the  sum  and 
accomplishment  of  all  bis  revelations :  a  dispute  arose  in  the  chamber^ 
whether  be  should  be  allowed  to  supersede  tbe  authority  of  the  Koran ; 
aod  the  prophet  was  forced  to  reprove  tbe  indecent  vehemence  of  bis 
disciples.  If  tbe  slightest  credit  may  be  afforded  to  tbe  traditions  of  bis 
wives  and  companions,  be  maintained,  in  tbe  bosom  of  his  family,  and 
to  the  last  moments  of  bis  life,  tbe  dignity  of  an  apostle,  and  tbe  faith 
of  an  enthusiast ;  described  the  visits  of  Gabriel,  who  bade  an  everlast» 
ing  fiarewell  to  the  earth,  and  expressed  his  lively  confidence,  not  only 
of  the  mercy,  but  of  the  favour  of  the  Supreme  Being.  In  a  familiar 
discourse  be  had  mentioneii  his  special  prerogative,  that  the  angel  of 
death  was  not  allowed  to  take  bis  soul  till  he  bad  respectfully  asked  the 
permission  of  the  propliet.  Tbe  request  was  granted  ;  and  Mahomet 
immediately  fell  into  the  agony  of  his  dissolution  :  his  head  was  reclined 
on  tbe  lap  of  Ayesha,  tbe  best  beloved  of  all  bis  wives  ;  he  fainted  with 
the  violence  of  pain  5  recovering  bis  spirits,  be  raised  bis  eyes  towards 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and,  with  a  steady  look,  though  a  fsltering^  voice, 

uttered  the  last  broken,  though  aiticulate,  words :  *  O  God  I 

pardon  my  sins.  .  »  .  .  «    Yes, I  come,  .....  among  my 

fiellow-eitizens  on  high :'  and  thus  peaceably  expired  on  a  carpet  spread 
upon  the  ioor .''-^616^011,  c.  i. 

"  Until  bis  sixty-third  year,  Mohammed  had  sustained  with  unabated 
vigour  tbe  temporal  and  spiritual  fatigues  of  bis  mission.  The  infirmi- 
ties of  age  bad  not  impaired  his  constitution,  though  bis  health  bad 
suffered  a  gradual  decline.  His  mortal  disease  was  a  fever,  of  which  he 
was  seized  in  the  bouse  of  Zainab,  one  of  his  wives,  while  giving 
directions  to  Osama  to  lead  an  expedition  into  Palestine  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Zaid,  who  had  earned  the  crown  of  martyrdom  at  the  battle 
of  Muta.  Finding  his  malady  increase,  he  requested  to  be  conveyed  to 
tbe  mansion  of  bis  favourite  Ayesha,  whose  tenderness  might  sooth  his 
last  moments.  To  her  be  expressed  bis  serious  conviction  that  he  owed 
the  cause  of  his  distemper  to  the  poisoned  mutton  at  Khaibar.  For 
three  days  he  suffered  the  torture  of  an  intense  and  insupportable  heat, 
which  deprived  bim  at  intervals  of  tbe  use  of  reason.    This  paroxysm 
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was  succeeded  by  a  more  favourable  crbis,  and  be  recovered  so  far  as 
to  officiate  at  prayers  in  the  mosque.  His  audience  were  edified  by  a 
penitential  acknowledgment  of  bis  willingness  to  make  restitution  to 
such  as  be  migbt  have  unconsciously  wronged.  '  If  there  be  any  nian 
whom  I  have  unjustly  scourged,  I  offer  my  back  to  the  lash  of  retalia- 
tion. If  I  have  aspersed  bis  reputation^  let  him  proclaim  my  faults.  If 
I  have  taken  his  money,  or  despoiled  him  of  his  goods,  I  am  ready  to 
give  the  little  I  possess  to  compensate  his  loss.  Let  ray  accuser  make 
his  demand ;  it  is  not  my  disposition  to  resent  the  claims  of  justice.' 
'  Yes/  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  '  you  owe  me  three  drachms 
of  silver.*  Mohammed  immediately  discharged  the  debt,  and  thanked 
his  creditor  for  accusing  him  in  this  world  rather  than  at  the  day  of 
judgment. 

'*  To  his  latest  hour,  and  amidst  sorrow  and  suffering,  he  continued  to 
act  the  character  of  the  prophet ;  evincing  at  the  closing  scene  of  mor- 
tality the  same  remarkable  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind  that  he  had 
displayed  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  one  instance  only  did  the  violence 
of  disease  betray  his  wandering  faculties  into  a  momentary  illusion, 
when  he  called  for  pen  and  ink,  that  he  might  write  a  book  for  the 
better  instruction  of  his  followers,  and  to  consummate  the  work  of 
revelation.  The  proposal  was  startling,  and  met  with  opposition,  as 
the  Koran  was  deemed  sufficient :  the  chamber  of  sickness  was  disturbed 
by  an  unseasonable  dispute,  until  the  dying  prophet  was  forced  to  repri- 
mand the  indecent  vehemence  of  his  disciples.  Unwilling  that  his 
attendants  should  witness  the  recurrence  of  his  infirmities,  he  ordered 
all  persons  to  be  excluded  from  his  apartment ;  and  the  last  three  days 
of  his  existence  were  spent  iu  the  exclusive  society  of  Ayesha. 

"Tradition,  which  disfigured  his  life  with  romance,  has  left  us  to  con- 
template the  circumstance  of  his  death  through  a  cloud  of  superstitious 
incense.  If  we  are  to  place  the  slightest  credit  on  the  evidence  of  his 
only  companion,  he  received  more  incontestable  proofs  to  establish  the 
truth  of  his  mission  at  its  termination  than  in  any  former  period.  Ga- 
briel made  regular  visits  of  condolence  and  inquiry  after  his  health. 
The  angel  of  death  was  not  permitted  to  separate  his  soul  from  his  body 
till  he  had  respectfully  solicited  permission  to  enter  the  chamber.  Tlie 
request  was  granted,  and  the  last  office  performed  with  all  the  deference 
of  a  servant  to  the  command  of  his  master.  When  the  moment  of  bis 
departure  approached,  his  head  was  reclined  on  the  lap  of  Ayesha;  he 
fainted  in  the  agony  of  pain,  but  recovering  his  spirits,  and  raising  his 
eyes  with  a  steady  look  towards  the  roof  of  the  apartment,  he  uttered 
with  a  faultering  voice  the  following  broken  and  scarcely  articulate  ex- 
pressions:— *OGod! pardon  me have  pity Yes, re- 
ceive me among  my  fellow-citizens   on   high!'    and   immediately 

expired  on  a  carpet  spread  on  the  floor.'' — CrkktoUf  vol.  i.  pp.  286 — 
288. 

Now,  if  our  readers  are  not  satisfied,  we  can  only  wish  that  we 
had  more  space  for  quotations :  if  Mr.  Crichton  is  not  satisfied, 
we  can  only  say  that  he  is  insatiable. 
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These  parallel  passages,  and  parallel  passages  indeed  they  are, 
mil  speak,  trumpet-tongued,  for  themselves.  Yet  we  should  not 
have  noticed  them,  if  they  had  been  borrowed  with  a  candid  con- 
fession of  the  debt.  We  do  notice  them,  because,  as  far  as  we 
can  discern,  there  is  not  one  word  of  acknowledgment — or  one 
phrase  marked  as  a  quotation — or  one  reference  made  to  Gibbon 
throughout. 

As  to  this  part,  then,  of  his  record,  we  bring  a  distinct  charge 
of  plagiarism  against  Mr.  Crichton, — plagiarism  so  palpable,  that 
our  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  the  entire  work  is  altogether 
shaken,  and  we  think  that  it  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  instances 
which  we  have  cited.  For,  notwithstanding  the  array  of  other 
authorities,  who  can  doubt,  that  any  man  endued  with  a  common 
capacity  of  stringing  two  sentences  together,  might  have  written 
almost  every  line  with  nothing  in  the  world  but  Gibbon's  history 
before  him  }*  And  the  case  appears  worse,  from  the  slight 
changes,  as,  for  example,  of  synonymous  epithets,  so  manifestly 

*  Not  only  does  Mr,  Crichton  make  no  mention  of  Gibbon  in  giving  a  list  of  antho- 
rities  for  his  Diograpbical  memoir  of  Mohammed ;  bat  he  evidently  and  disingenuously 
tries  to  distract  attention  from  Gibbon,  and  put  the  reader  on  a  false  scent  by  a  long 
and  pedantio  list  of  learned  names. 

He  says  in  his  text,  *'  Though  much  uncertainty  on  this  subject  has  been  removed  by 
our  increased  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  East,  and  a  more  candid  spirit  of 
investigation  introduced,  there  still  remains  considerable  obscurity  respecting  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Mohammed.    The  narratives  of  his  life  are  broken  and  disjointed,  rest- 
ing sometimes  on  equivocal  evidence,  and  very  often  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  of  su- 
pernatural wonders,  that  makes  it  difficult  to  separate  between  earth  and  heaven,  or 
discriminate  the  exact  bounds  of  troth  and  fiction."    And  then  he  subjoins  in  a  note, 
'*  The  authors  who  have  written  Lives  of  Mohammed  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 
The  best  Arabic  biography  yet  discovered  is  that  by  Abulfeda,  which  was  translated 
into  Latin  in  1733,  and  illustrated  with  copious  notes  by  John  Gagnier,  professor  of 
Arabic  at  Oxford.    This  work,  for  a  Mussulman,  is  candid  and  judicious.    Al  Beidawi, 
Shahrestani,  Al  Jannabi,  Novairi,  Mircond,  and  most  of  the  other  Oriental  historians, 
are  full  of  legends,  and  not  wortli  noticing  here :  they  have  been  consulted  and  copi- 
ously used  by  D'Uer helot  and  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History.    (Mod.  Part, 
▼ol.  i.)    The  Lives  of  Mohammed,  not  mere  translations,  but  compiled  from  various 
authors,  are  innumerable.    That  by  Dean  Frideaux,  published  in  1697,  has  been  long 
popular:  it  is  learned  but  dull,  compiled  from  suspicious  authorities,  and  tainted  with 
prejudice.    The  one  by  the  Count  de  Boulainvilliers,  which  appeared  in  1730,  is 
deserving  of  no  credit,  either  for  its  sentiments  or  its  consistency  with  fact.    It  is  a 
preliminary  essay  or  romance  rather  than  a  history,  being  a  mere  uagment,  and  bring, 
ing  the  life  of  the  Prophet  only  down  to  the  fifth  ^ear  of  his  mission.    The  learned 
Abb6  Maracci  prefixed  a  life,  full  of  bitter  invective,  to  his  Translation  and  Refuta- 
tion of  the  Koran  (in  1698).    Gagnier  compiled  a  biography,  in  %  vols.,  from  the 
Koran  and  the  best  Arabic  authors,  in  173S.    He  u  impartial ;  but  he  writes  like  a 
Mussulman, — ^recording  facts  and  fables,  miracles  and  visions,  with  the  same  imperturb- 
able solemnity,  and  without  a  single  remark.    That  prefixed  to  Savary's  Translation  of 
the  Koran  is  an  excellent  abridgment  of  the  Prophet's  Life.*' — vol.  i.  pp.  S19,  220. 

Al  Beidawi!  Shahrestani!  AlJannabi!  Nuvairi!  Mircond!  Pray,  Mr.^Crichton 
have  a  little  mercy  upon  our  feebler  intellects !  For  who,  under  the  stunning  influence 
of  all  this  amazing  erudition,  can  have  power  to  recollect  that  there  is  an  English  author, 
one  Edward  Gibbon,  who  has  devoted  two  chapters  of  his  History  to  an  account  of 
Mahomet  and  Mahoroetanism  ? 
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made  by  design :  from  the  thin  cloak  of  alteration,  in  which  there 
is  an  endeavour  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  accounts.  Nay : 
we  are  wrong;  the  cloak  is  Gibbon's  cloak;  but  Mr.  Crichton 
has  attempted  to  disguise  it  by  putting  on  other  buttons.  Why 
did  he  not  say  at  once,  Mr.  Gibbon  has  described  the  **  fortunes 
and  character  of  Mohammed  so  excellently  well,  that  I  have  pre- 
ferred  to  make  use  of  his  language,  instead  of  writing  the  biogra^ 
phy  again,  and  writing  it  worse."  A  course  like  this  would  have 
spoken  more  for  the  literary  credit  of  Mr.  Crichton,  and  not  less 
for  the  strength  of  his  understanding,  and  the  soundness  of  his 
self-knowledge.  In  short,  there  are  sundry  amplifications,  but 
there  is  scarcely  a  new  idea ;  scarcely  an  accession  to  our  previous 
information,  unless  we  are  to  be  extremely  grateful  for  the  change 
of  Mahomet  into  Mohammed,  or  Mahoromed;  and  our  old 
friend  ''  Caled  "  into  '<  Khaled,"  and  "  Sophian  "  into  <'  Sofian," 
and  **  Bedoweens"  into  *^  Bedouins ;**  with  a  diversity  of  similar 
metamorphoses,  which  may  perhaps  be  metamorphosed  back  by 
the  next  traveller  who  returns  to  us  from  the  East. 

Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Crichton  is  evidently  a  man  of  talent  and 
acquirement,  and  as  his  book  is  certainly  not  below  the  average  of 
volumes  written  under  parallel  circumstances,  we  make  «  victim 
of  him  with  reluctance  and  regret.  He  is  the  victim  of  a  book- 
making  system,  and  a  book-making  age.  And,  if  bis  work  did 
not  happen  to  be  on  a  subject,  upon  which,  we  think,  a  few  ob« 
servations  may  be  beneficially  subjoined,  we  should  have  seixed 
and  bound  some  greater  and  more  notorious  delinquent.  Since, 
however,  we  are  officiating  priests,  however  humble,  in  the  service 
of  literature,  we  are  compelled,  with  all  possible  tenderness,  to 
sacrifice  him  upon  her  altar;  while  we  keep  our  eye  upon  others, 
whom  we  may,  perhaps,  immolate  hereafter  upon  the  same  shrine 
in  one  great  and  glorious  hecatomb.  For  we  confess,  that  our 
patience  is  exhausted,  when  modern  publications  are  palmed  upon 
the  world  with  every  external  advantage  and  decoration,  while  the 

1)rior  works,  in  which  the  whole  substance  is  to  be  found,  are  neg* 
ected  for  the  want  of  them ;  when  we  see  men,  whom  we  could 
name,  making  to  themselves  a  kind  of  popular  reputation  by  plun- 
dering the  living;  or  when  we  too  often  find  that  the  boasted 
march  towards  a  supposed  perfectibility  in  knowledge  is,  after 
all,  but  a  faint  echo  of  the  footsteps  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

It  may  be  bad  logic  to  reason  from  a  fraction  to  the  whole ;  it 
may  be  bad  taste  to  raise  the  stale  cry,  ex  uno  disce  omues;  but 
we  deliberately  repeat,  that  in  other  cases  besides  the  case  of  Mr. 
Crichton,  we  could  bring  forward  premises  which  would  lead  of 
necessity  to  an  equally  uncomfortable  conclusion. 
The  lengtli  of  the  preceding  observations,  which  have  run  on  to 
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a  much  greater  extent^  and  branched  out  into  many  more  ramifi- 
cations, than  we  intended,  will  oblige  us  to  curtail  our  notice  of 
that  general  and  mighty  subject  which  we  wished  to  have  set  be* 
fore  our  readers,  namely,  a  comparative  view  of  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism  in  their  past  and  present  state.  I^et  us 
hope,  that  this  inquiry—one  of  the  most  serious  and  important 
which  can  possibly  occupy  the  human  mind — will  soon  be  taken 
up  by  some  writer  competent  to  do  it  justice;  as  justice  has  not 
been  done  by  any  of  the  late  delineations,  Mr,  Crichton's  being 
included  in  tiie  number;  and  the  older  dissertations,  we  are  free 
to  confess,  are  partial  in  their  tone,  and  most  imperfect  in  their 
information.  For  ourselves,  we  can  do  little  more  than  suggest 
the  heads  which  such  an  inquiry  should  embrace :  we  mean  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  two  religions  abstractedly  considered 
— the  evidence  on  which  they  rest— the  results  which  they  have 
produced,  and  the  influence  which  they  are  now  exerting  upon 
the  human  race — the  probable  fate  which  appears  respectively 
reserved  for  them  in  the  womb  of  time  and  amidst  the  progressive 
changes  of  society.  If  the  investigation  were  temperately  but 
worthily  pursued,  we  would  leave  the  decision  of  its  merits  al- 
most without  a  scruple  to  the  verdict  of  those  self-styled  philoso- 
phers themselves,  who  look  upon  both  creeds  with  an  equal  eye 
of  arrogant  incredulity.  Yet  we  are  not  ignorant  that  the  system 
most  favoured  by  these  deep  and  liberal  thinkers  is,  that  Chris- 
tianity and  Mohammedanism  are  both  false  but  both  useful,  just 
for  the  present,  in  their  respective  divisions  of  the  earth,  as  pre- 
paratory dispensations,  which  may  open  the  way  hereafter  for  an 
universal  and  rational  Deism ;  in  short,  that  as  yet  religion,  like 
gold  in  its  virgin  and  unadulterated  state,  is  too  fine  and  too  pure 
a  thing  for  general  purposes ;  and  that  the  one  must  be  mixed 
with  a  due  proportion  of  errors  and  superstitions,  before  it  pan  be 
fitted  to  have  a  pervading  influence  upon  the  public,  as  the  other 
must  be  hardened  by  a  due  alloy  of  baser  metal,  before  it  can  pass 
current  as  the  coin  of  the  realm.  As  the  time,  therefore,  for  the 
abolition  of  Christianity  does  not  appear  to  have  arrived,  or  even 
to  be  definitively  fixed,  we  shall  take  advantage  of  the  brief  respite 
so  graciously  allowed  us  to  express  our  confidence  that  as  the 
case  rests  between  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism, — the  only 
positive  leligion  which  has  obscured  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel 
for  a  moment, — a  candid  reasoner  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
contrast  is  as  strong  as  between  light  and  darkness,  and  that  any 
effort  or  pretence  to  mix  them  up  together  as  similar  institutions, 
or  pronounce  upon  them  in  the  same  terms,  must  be  a  proof 
either  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  or  the  most  malignant  mis- 
j-epresentation. 
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1.  If  he  looks  to  the  nature  of  the  two  religions,  the  veriest 
infidel  must  see  that  the  one  is  of  a  high,  and  holy,  and  unearthlj 
character,  too  much  sublimed,  he  may  perhaps  think,  from  the 
common  feelings  and  wishes  of  mankind ;  too  meek,  too  passive, 
too  unworldly,  for  the  struggles  and  collisions  of  life ;  but  still  of 
a  transcendent  purity  and  beauty,  and  fresh  with  the  everlasting 
hues  of  moral  loveliness  :  he  must  see  that  the  other  is,  in  many 
and  momentous  parts,  nothing  but  a  coarse  and  clumsy  imitation 
of  Christianity ;  that  it  would  have  had  no  existence  at  all,  if 
Christianity  had  not  previously  existed ;  that  it  gained  its  strong- 
est hold  by  taking  advantage  of  one  point,  upon  which  apparent 
abuses  at  least  had  crept  into  the  Christian  church,  namely,  the 
Unity  of  God ;  that  all  which  it  possesses  of  attractiveness  and 
truth  is  borrowed  from  the  faith  which  it  would  supplant;  and 
that  all  which  it  can  boast  of  originality  or  novelty  belonging  to 
Itself  is  poor,  and  sensual,  and  low,  vulgar  in  its  conception,  and 
debasing  in  its  effects.  He  must  see  that  the  one  is  a  jealous 
and  exclusive  religion,  which,  while  it  admits  neither  of  partner- 
ship nor  compromise,  makes  its  way  against  the  full  stream  of 
man's  natural  appetites  and  carnal  desires ;  but  that  the  other  is 
framed,  as  it  were,  mainly  ^*  ad  captandum ;"  and,  as  its  first  aim 
was  to  adapt  and  thus  add  itself  to  former  creeds,  to  propitiate 
Jewish  and  even  Christian  prepossessions,  so  it  still  seeks  to  find 
friends  in  the  strongest  passions  and  propensities,  the  common 
weaknesses  and  distempers,  of  humanity. 

Reason,  therefore,  would  already  suggest  to  us,  even  if  we 
went  no  farther,  that  the  one  of  those  religions  might  well  be  of 
divine,  while  the  other  bore  incontestable  marks  that  it  was  of 
human,  origin. 

Indeed,  if  we  advert  to  those  antecedent  and  immutable  tests 
which  must  always  separate  true  religion  from  false,  we  find 
them  all  present  in  Christianity,  and  absent  from  Mohammedan- 
ism. The  tests  to  which  we  allude  are,  that  a  religion  should  be 
universal,  or  capable  of  universality  in  its  adaptation  ; — that,  as 
based  upon  the  everlasting  principles  of  human  nature,  it  should 
be  applicable  to  all  mankind,  in  all  countries,  and  all  times  ; 
therefore  that  it  should  be  at  once  permanent  and  progressive, — 
at  once  strict  and  accommodative:  and  therefore  agam,  that  it 
should  be  all- sufficient  in  its  own  sphere,  and  thoroughly  ac- 
complish its  own  majestic  and  beneficent  design,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  proper  researches  and  advancements  of  human 
science,  or  fixing  an  incumbent  weight  upon  the  elasticity  and 
energy  of  the  human  intellect;  but,  most  of  all,  that  it  should  be 
calculated  to  draw  forth  the  perfection  of  the  human  character, 
and  therefore  addressed  to  the  highest  parts  and  principles  of 
human  nature. 
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What  a  contrast  is  presented  by  the  two  religions  in  every  one 
of  these  respects.  Mohammedanism  is  partial  in  its  whole  essence  : 
it  has  not  the  germ  of  a  possible  universality  within  it ;  and 
therefore  cannot  spring  from  that  Supreme  Being,  who  is  equally 
the  God  and  Father  of  all.  Its  founder  knew  nothing,  thought 
of  nothing,  made  provision  for  nothing,  beyond  the  regions  which 
had  been  familiar  to  his  infancy.  It  is  fitted  only  for  a  hot  and 
oriental  climate ;  and  near  the  poles  its  ablutions  would  be  in- 
jurious, and  its  prayers  would  be  physically  impossible.  Chris- 
tianity, although  originating  in  a  country,  where  the  heat  and  cold 
are  similar,  and  with  a  being,  who  had  certainly  not  larger  op- 
portunities of  human  information  than  the  Arabian  impostor, 
yet  lays  its  prospective  grasp  upon  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
Christianity  is  not  a  matter  of  localities:  it  does  not  make  re- 
ligion a  thing  of  climate,  variable  with  the  variations  of  the 
thermometer,  only  able  to  live,  like  certain  animals,  or  grow, 
like  certain  plants,  in  peculiar  degrees  of  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude. The  Icelander  and  the  Negro,  the  inhabitant  of  the 
Eastern  hemisphere  or  the  Western,  yes,  every  native  of  Europe, 
or  Asia,  or  Africa,  or  America,  is  alike  capable  of  being  blest 
by  its  assurances,  and  may  alike  discover  in  his  heart  an  echo 
to  its  doctrines.  Mohammedanism  has  perhaps  been  misun- 
derstood and  traduced  as  to  those  portions  of  its  creed  which 
relate  to  the  condition  of  women,  and  the  character  of  the 
female  soul;  but  no  rational  being  can  examine  the  Moham- 
medan tenets,  or  contemplate  the  description  of  the  Moham- 
medan  paradise,  without  being  convinced  that  it  is  a  faith  more 
fitted  for  one  sex  than  for  the  other.  Christianity,  we  need  not 
say,  offers  present  and  future  happiness  equally  to  both ;  and 
therefore  we  might  well  smile,  if  religious  delusion  were  not  a 
thing  too  serious  for  smiles,  at  the  followers  of  Johanna  South- 
cote,  when  they  talk  about  the  necessity  of  sl  female  saviour;  and 
well  may  we  nauseate  the  pestilent  and  loathsome  rubbish  about 
the  "  emancipation  ofwomen,*^  which  the  apostles  of  Simonianism 
are  now  labouring  to  introduce. 

Nor  can  Mohammedanism  be  either  permanent  or  progressive 
more  than  it  is  universal.  Christianity  is  truly  progressive  in  a 
certain  sense,  for  it  is  progressive  even  in  its  evidences;  it  is 
capable  of  infinite  progression  from  the  plastic  and  expansive 
power,  by  which  it  accommodates  itself  to  every  combination  of 
circumstances,  to  every  state  and  stage  of  human  society ;  and 
yet  it  secures  its  permanent  identity  by  the  inflexible  holiness  of 
its  doctrines,  the  immutable  character  of  its  author  and  its  laws. 
Christianity  is  equally  wise  in  its  ordinances  and  in  its  omissions. 
Mohammedanism  does  at  once  too  little  and  too  much.    It  does 
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too  liltle,  by  stoppiDg  short  of  aoy  original  attempt  to  explain  God's 
moral  and  spiritual  governmenty  or  man's  inherent  iniperf^ctioos 
and  contrarieties :  it  does  too  much,  by  assuming  a  direct  inter- 
ference with  matters  of  civil  policy  or  physical  science;  bj 
placing  an  iron  barrier  in  the  way  of  legislative  or  scientific  ad- 
vancement,  by  fixing  a  chain  across  the  harbour,  when  men 
would  either  embark  and  go  forth  in  quest  of  human  knowledge, 
or  come  home  laden  with  its  fruits. 

The  more  narrowly,  then,  we  inspect  the  two  schemes  of  belief, 
the  more  clearly  do  we  find,  that  Mohammed  was,  after  all,  little 
more  than  an  acute  barbarian ;  an  enthusiast,  advanced  in  skill 
and  knowledge  far  beyond  the  average  of  his  Arab  contempora- 
ries ;  but  utterly  deficient,  when  tried  by  any  ideal  standard  of 
wisdom  Of  virtue:  and,  in  the  same  proportion,  and  by  the  same 
close  scrutiny,  do  we  discover  more  and  more  the  very  perfection 
of  abstract  prudence  and  excellence  in  all  the  institutions  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  faith  of  Islam  wears  the  stamp  of  imposture  upon 
its  brow:  for  it  has  not  only  no  foresight  ^  but  no  plUlosophy,  In- 
stead of  bringing  out  the  highest  feelings,  and  penetrating  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  man's  nature,  it  has  positively  no  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  It  offers  no  solution  of  the  great  enigma  of  ex- 
istence: it  affords  no  key  to  man's  moral  and  spiritual  position: 
it  has  absolutely  no  conception,  beyond  what  it  has  appropriated 
from  the  Bible,  of  the  vast  mysteries  and  profound  abysses  of 
man's  constitution  and  destiny.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  applies  to  them  the  most  wondrous,  and 
searching,  and  accurate  metaphysics.  Christianity,  without  the 
slightest  pretension  to  system,  or  systematic  arrangement-— 
without  one  technical  expression,  or  one  scholastic  term,  dives 
into  the  farthest  depths  of  our  universal  being;  and  explains  its 
anomalies,  and  reconciles  its  contradictions,  and  threads  the  laby- 
rinth of  its  errors  and  vices;  and  not  only  reveals  God  to  man,  but 
reveals  man  to  himself. 

But  the  objection  may  be  started^  if  Mohammed  was  so  ignc^ 
rant,  and  his  scheme  has  so  little  foundation  in  a  capacious  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  how  are  we  to  account  for  his  wide  and 
rapid  suecess?  This  apparent  stumbling«'block,  however,  arises 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  real  question  at  issue.  No  one 
denies  to  Mohammed  a  very  considerable  measure  of  acquaintance 
with  the  prominent  and  obvious  lineaments  of  human  nature.  But 
this,  we  confidently  state,  is  a  common-place,  and  shallow,  and 
superficial,  and  worldly  thing.  Nay,  we  go  farther,  and  af&rm, 
that  his  success  was  wide  and  rapid,  because  his  knowledge  of  man 
waS|  in  this  sense,  common-place,  and  shallow,  and  superficial^ 
and  worldly:  because  he  touched  die  springs,  which  lie  upon  the 
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surface ;  because  he  worked  upon  those  feelings  and  tendencies^ 
which  are  merely  the  proximate  causes  of  human  action:  and  so 
appealed  to  the  pride  and  sensuality  of  the  Arabians,  just  as  Na^ 
poleon  appealed  to  the  ambition  and  vain«-glory  of  the  French. 
But  a  man  must  be  miserably  dark  as  to  his  own  state»  and  can 
never  have  consulted  the  inward  oracles  of  bis  own  spirit^  unless 
he  has  learnt  that  something  is  required  altogether  distinct  from 
this  worldly  cleverness:  something  which  immeasurably  trans^ 
cends  it  both  in  kind  and  degree :  and  that  no  form  of  religion 
can  be  a  true  religion,  unless  it  holds  out  a  lamp  to  illuminate 
the  hidden  chambers  of  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  and  burn 
on  with  a  steady  and  increasing  lustre  even  amidst  the  denseness 
and  the  foulness  of  that  moral  atmosphere. 

Of  true,  internal  evidence,  then,  Mohammedanism  has  nothin^» 
and  Christianity  has  every  thing.  For  really  we  cannot  admit 
into  the  computation  the  alleged  beauties  of  style  manifested  by 
the  Koran.  If  the  Koran  were  as  sublime  as  the  sublimest  pro* 
phecies  of  Isaiah,  and  as  noble  as  the  noblest  passages  of  Stt 
Paul,  we  should  still  dispute  the  validity  of  the  argument^  when 
grounded  upon  the  style,  as  distinct  from  the  matter  of  a  revelai* 
tion.  To  say  nothing  of  the  vast  untravelled  distance  between 
the  Bible  and  the  Koran,  when  seen  together  by  the  equal  light 
of  a  literal  translation,  we  protest  against  the  naked  absurdity  of 
resting  the  divine  origin  of  a  religion  upon  the  graces  of  compo* 
sition  alone.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of 
Paganism  from  the  beauties  of  the  Iliad:  and  assert  that  Jupiter 
it  God,  and  Homer  is  his  Prophet,  because  the  poem  is  so  fine, 
that  it  could  only  have  been  written  or  dictated  by  Jupiter. 

Into  the  experimental  evidence  in  either  case,  or  the  practical 
influence  of  the  two  faiths,  as  displayed  by  their  respective  be- 
lieversy  we  shall  have  a  fuller  insight,  when  we  come  to  the  his- 
torical results.  Yet  it  is  no  breach  of  candour  to  say,  that  bar 
tween  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity  a  comparison  can 
hardly  be  made,  whether  in  public  or  private  affairs ;  whether 
upon  the  broadest  or  the  narrowest  scale.  Vft  firmly  believe, 
however,  that  a  good  Moslem  is  likely  to  be  a  much  better  man, 
and  a  much  better  citizen,  than  a  philosophical  infidel  among  the 
Moslems,  Of  the  two  evils-^and  how  strong  an  argument  is  this 
for  missionary  zeal  and  ardour  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity-— 
the  evil  of  a  false  and  superstitious  faith  is  less  than  the  evil  of  a 
callous  and  earthly-minded  scepticism.  For  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  emptiest  and  most  corrupt  religion,  inasmuch  as  it  par<- 
takes  of  the  common  nature  of  all  religion,  has  more  truth  in  its 
theory,  and  produces  consequences  less  deplorable  from  its  actual 
efficacy,  than  the  total  absence  and  negation  of  religion.    The 
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worst  religion,  we  repeat,  is  not  so  bad  as  none ;  and  even  from 
Mohammedanism  a  man  may  learn  the  rudimental  notions  of  a 
future  responsibility — and  justice — and  charity — and  prayer  and 
reverence  to  God — and  truth — and  some  kind  of  temperance  and 
controul  over  his  passions:  while  from  utter  irreligion  he  can 
learn  nothing  but  hardness  of  heart,  and  debasement  of  intellect, 
and  ungovernable  selfishness  of  will.  Still  we  shall  not  inflict 
upon  the  Gospel  the  grievous  wrong  of  speaking  of  its  experi- 
mental evidence  in  the  same  breath  with  the  species  of  experi- 
mental evidence,  which  would  show  Mohammedanism  to  be  less 
baneful  than  Atheism. 

As  to  the  direct  external  evidence  deducible  from  miracles  and 
prophecies  in  the  respective  cases  of  the  two  religions,  the  con- 
trast is  even  more  extraordinary.  Upon  the  Christian  prophecies 
and  miracles,  it  would  be  at  best  superfluous  to  expatiate.  Let 
us  only  take  the  occasion  to  say,  that  in  Mr.  Crichton's  book 
there  are  many  corroborative  testimonies  how  exactly  and  how 
literally  the  Scriptural  predictions,  which  bear  upon  Arabia  and 
the  Arabs,  either  have  been  accomplished,  or  are  in  the  course  of 
accomplishment. 

The  evidence  from  prophecies,  on  which  Mohammedanism 
would  attempt  to  rest,  we  shall  quote,  as  it  is  given  in  an  excellent 
work,'  recently  published  by  the  Rev.  James  Carlile,  entitled 
"  Letters  on  the  Divine  Origin  and  Authority  of  the  Holj 
Scriptures." 

.  ^'  Mohammed  offered  bis  religion  as  a  continuation  or  completion  of 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian.  He  admitted  the  divine  inspiration  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  also  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  although  he 
charged  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  his  day  with  having  corrupted  their 
respective  sacred  books.  To  connect  bis  religion  with  that  of  Scripture, 
he  searched  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  for  passages 
that  he  might  represent  as  being  prophetical  of  himself  ^  and  the  follow- 
ing are  the  chief  of  those  that  have  been  selected  by  him  and  his 
followers. 

^<  Deut.  xxxiii*.  2. — *  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose  up  from 
Seir  unto  them ;  be  shined  forth  from  mount  Paran,  and  be  came  with 
ten  thousand  of  saints :  from  bis  right  band  went  a  fiery  law  for  them.' 
In  this  passage,  the  Moslem  writers  say,  is  meant  the  coming  down  of 
the  law  to  Moses  on  mount  Sinai,  of  the  Gospel  to  Jesus  at  Jerusalem, 
and  of  the  Koran  to  Mohammed  at  Mecca.  For,  say  tbey,  Seir  sig- 
nifies the  mountains  of  Jerusalem,  where  Jesus  appeared ;  and  Paran 
the  mountains  of  Mecca,  where  Mohammed  appeared.  Here,  however, 
their  ignorance  of  geography  betrays  them.  The  mount  Seir  of  Scrip- 
ture is  not  in  Palestine,  but  in  Edom,  now  part  of  Arabia,  and  called 
Djebel  Sbeera  till  this  day;  and  mount  Paran,  or  Pbaran,  is  above  five 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Mecca. 
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'^  Ps.  1.  2. — '  Out  of  Zion^  the  perfection  of  beauty,  God  hath  shined.' 
The  Syriac  version  reads  this  passage  thus :  *  Out  of  Zion  God  hath 
showed  a  glorious  crown  ;*  and  the  Arabic  version,  which  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Syriac,  and  with  which  alone  Mohammed  was  acquainted^ 
expresses  the  two  last  words  by  Eclinan  Mahmudan^  t.  e.  an  honourable 
crown.  And  the  word  Mabraudan  being  somewhat  like  Mohammed, 
they  read  the  verse  thus  :  '  Out  of  Zion  God  hath  showed  Mohammed's 
crown.'  This  is  founded  on  mistranslation  at  second  hand :  and,  be- 
sides, it  foretels  no  event  that  has  actually  occurred,  for  God  has  never 
showed  Mahommed's  crown  out  of  Zion. 

'*  Is.  xxi.  7.-—'  And  he  saw  a  chariot,  with  a  couple  of  horsemen,  a 
chariot  of  asses,  and  a  chariot  of  camels.'  This  passage,  the  old  Latin 
version  reads  :  *  And  he  saw  a  chariot  of  two  horsemen,  a  rider  upon  an 
ass,  and  a  rider  upon  a  camel.*  By  the  rider  upon  the  ass  the  Moslem 
writers  understand  Jesus  Christ,  because  he  rode  into  Jerusalem  upon 
an  ass ;  and  by  the  rider  on  the  camel,  they  understand  Mohammed,  be- 
cause he  was  an  Arab,  and  the  Arabs  are  accustomed  to  ride  on  camels. 
This  needs  no  refutation. 

"  John  xvi.  7. — Our  Saviour  tells  his  disciples,  '  If  I  go  not  away, 
the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him 
unto  you.'  By  the  Comforter,  they  would  have  us  to  understand  Mo- 
hammed, whom  they,  therefore,  call  the  '  Paraclete,'  which  is  the  Greek 
word  rendered  *  Comforter'  in  our  version.  This  also  is  a  mistransla- 
tion in  the  Arabic  version,  in  consequence  of  the  translators  mistaking 
the  Greek  word,  rendered  comforter,  for  another  Greek  word  somewhat 
like  it,  the  meaning  of  which  is  '  Illustrious.'  For  they  say,  that  the 
meaning  of  Mohammed's  name  is  '  Illustrious.'  Our  Lord,  however, 
himself  explains  whom  he  meant,  when  he  adds,  *  even  the  Spirit  of 
truth  3*  and  then  tells  the  disciples  that  the  Spirit  would  come  to  them 
at  Jerusalem,  '  not  many  days  hence;'  which  promise  was  accordingly 
fulfilled  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

"  In  addition  to  these  passages,  the  Koran  asserts,  that  Jesus  foretold 
the  coming  of  Mohammed  in  the  following  words :  '  O !  children  of 
Israel,  verily  I  am  the  Apostle  of  God,  sent  unto  you,  confirming  the  law 
which  was  delivered  before  me,  and  bringing  good  tidings  of  an  Apostle 
who  shall  come  after  me,  aud  whose  name  shall  be  Ahmed.*  This  was 
an  argument  addressed  to  the  ignorance  of  his  followers,  as  no  such  pas- 
sage exists  in  the  Gospels.  He  indeed  complains  frequently  that  both 
Jews  and  Christians  suppressed  passages,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, which  foretold  his  coming.  This,  however,  was  an  evidence  of 
his  own  ignorance ;  for  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were,  long  before  his 
days,  so  widely  scattered  abroad,  in  so  many  languages,  that  it  was  im- 
possible either  to  mutilate  or  to  interpolate  them,  without  incurring  the 
certainty  of  detection  -,  and,  if  ever  there  were  such  passages,  Mohammed 
could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  adducing  them  to  the  satisfaction,  or,  at 
least,  to  the  silencing  of  his  enemies.*' — Carlile,  pp.  239 — 240. 

As  to  the  Mohammedan  miracles,  Mr.  Crichton's  account  is 
graphic  and  curious  enough,  and  we  are  glad  to  cite  it  as  a  f^-^ 
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vourable  specioleii  of  the  work,  the  more  particularly  aa  it  oaly 
pretends  to  be  an  abridgment  of  Gagnier. 

'*  fteligion^  whether  true  or  false,  has  usualty  appealed  to  the  con- 
firmation of  miracles.  These  credentials  the  Impostor  himself  admitted  to 
be  authentic.  According  to  his  own  doctrine,  therefore,  the  unbelieving 
Arabs  might  demand,  and  they  did  repeatedly  urge  him  to  produce, 
simtiar  evidence  of  his  mission.  Sensible  of  his  weakness,  he  evaded  the 
force  of  their  objections  5  appealing  to  the  inimitable  composition  of  the 
Koran  as  the  greatest  of  all  miracles,  and  protecting  himself  by  the  ob- 
scure boast  of  vision  and  prophecy. 

**  His  votaries,  however,  were  neither  so  modest  nor  so  ingenuous.  Of 
his  miraculous  gifts  they  were  more  coufident  than  he  was  himself;  and 
much  learning  has  been  expended,  and  innumerable  volumes  written,  to 
convince  the  world  that  his  miracles  were  more  numerous  than  those  of 
all  the  insnired  teachers  who  had  gone  before  him. 

''  The  first  of  these  signal  performances  was  the  Miracle  of  the  Split- 
ting, alluding  to  his  cleaving  the  orb  of  the  moon  in  twain.  The 
Koreish,  wishing  to  confound  him  before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- citizens, 
had  challenged  him  to  verify  his  claims  by  bringing  that  luminary  from 
heaven  in  presence  of  the  whole  assembly.  Mohammed  accepted  the 
proposal  with  confidence.  At  his  command  the  sky  was  darkened  at 
noon ;  when  the  obedient  planet,  though  but  five  days  old,  appeared 
full-orbed,  leapt  from  the  firmament,  and,  bounding  through  the  air, 
alighted  on  the  summit  of  the  Kaaba,  which  it  encircled  by  seven  dis- 
tinct revolutions.  Turning  to  the  Prophet  it  did  him  reverence,  ad- 
dressed him  in  very  elegant  Arabic,  and  pronounced  a  discourse  in  his 
praise,  concluding  with  a  formula  of  the  Moslem  creed.  These  saluta- 
tions finished,  it  entered  the  right  sleeve  of  his  mantle,  and  made  its 
exit  by  the  left.  Then  descending  from  the  collar  of  his  robe  to  the 
fringe,  it  mounted  into  the  air,  separating  into  two  halves.  Ib  this 
manner  it  resumed  its  station  in  the  sky,  the  parts  gradually  uniting 
in  one  round  and  luminous  orb  as  before.  Such  is  the  substance  of  a 
ridiculous  fiction  invented  by  the  biographers  of  Mohammed,  who  have 
coloured  it  with  more  extravagance  and  minuteness  of  detail  than  we 
have  ventured  to  narrate. 

"  The  next  legen<lary  adventure  of  the  Prophet  is  yet  more  ex- 
traordinary,— the  MesrOf  or  famous  Nocturnal  Journey  to  heaven  j  of 
which  the  Eastern  writers,  in  the  wild  delirium  of  their  fancy,  have 
given  the  most  laboured  and  grotesque  descriptions.  With  sublime 
touches  of  imagination,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  muse  of 
Milton  or  Dante,  they  have  mixed  a  legion  of  idle  phantoms  and 
puerile  wonders  too  shocking  and  extravagant  even  for  the  credulity  of 
chiklhood. 

"  On  the  night  of  this  celestial  excursion,  calm  but  exceedingly  dark, 
Mohammed  represents  himself  as  asleep  between  the  hills  of  oafa  and 
Meroua,  when  Gabriel  approached  and  awoke  him.  Having  apprised 
the  Prophet  of  bis  intended  voyage,  he  presented  him  with  the  animal 
called  oorak,  a  sort  of  nondescript,  larger  than  an  ass,  but  smaller  than 
a  mule,  with  a  human  face  and  the  body  of  a  horse.     His  colour  was 
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milkwhite  j  the  bair  of  his  neck  of  fine  pearls ;  his  ears  emendds^  and 
his  eyes  two  sparkling  hyacinths.  His  whole  body,  wings,  and  tail, 
bristled  with  the  finest  jewellery. 

"  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  cleared  the  bills  of  Mecca,  and 
were  on  the  top  of  Sinai,  where  prayers  were  said,  and  where  the  print 
of  the  bea8t*s  hoof  is  still  shown.  In  the  same  manner  they  performed 
their  devotions  at  Jernsalem,  where  Mohammed  received  the  salutations 
of  the  ancient  prophets,  and  met  with  divers  other  adventures.  Leaving 
Borak  fastened  to  a  ring  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple,  the  travellers  as- 
cended by  a  ladder  of  light,  through  an  immense  expanse  of  air,  till 
tbey  reached  the  first  heaven,  distant  a  journey  of  500  years  from  the 
earth.  It  was  composed  of  a  subtile  vapour,  with  a  roof  of  fine  silver, 
from  which  hnng  the  stars  by  chains  of  massive  gold.  Tbey  entered  bv 
a  prodigioos  gate,  which,  on  the  name  of  Mohammed  being  announced, 
was  opened  by  the  porter.  The  first  person  with  whom  be  exchanged 
salutations  was  Adam,  who  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  decrepit  old  man, 
and  hailed  him  as  the  greatest  and  best  of  bis  posterity.  The  whole 
firmament  swarmed  with  angels,  all  busy  in  their  several  occupationSf 
some  watering  the  clouds,  others  chanting  hymns.  They  appeared  in 
all  manner  of  shapes, — men,  beasts,  and  birds  ;  for  each  assumed  the 
likeness  of  those  terrestrial  creatures  intrusted  to  their  spiritual  guar- 
dianship. The  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  the  angel  or  represen- 
tative of  the  cocks,  white  as  snow,  and  of  such  gigantic  stature  that  bis 
bead  touched  the  second  heaven,  (a  distance  of  500  years'  travel,)  or,  as 
others  affirm,  reached  through  all  the  seven  heavens.  He  assisted  in  the 
matin  songs  of  the  angelic  choirs,  and  gave  the  signal  for  all  his  species 
to  crow,  whether  material  or  immaterial. 

*'  The  second  heaven  was  of  pure  gold,  and  contained  twice  as  many 
angels  as  the  first.  Here  Mohammed  was  saluted  by  Noah,  who  com* 
mended  himself  to  his  prayers ;  but  be  was  not  permitted  to  take  further 
notice  of  the  various  marvels  he  saw.  The  third  heaven  was  made  of 
precious  stones,  and  more  populous  than  the  second.  Here  the  tra- 
vellers were  greeted  by  David  and  Solomon,  and  saw  a  huge  angel,  called 
the  Faithful  of  God,  who  had  100,000  others  under  his  command.  In 
the  fourth  heaven,  which  was  of  emerald,  they  received  the  felicitations 
of  Enoch  and  Joseph.  Here  they  beheld  an  angel  of  a  verv  stern  and 
terrible  aspect,  the  distance  between  whose  eyes  was  equal  to  70,000 
days*  journey,  according  to  the  rate  of  Arabian  travelling ;  and  such  was 
his  capacity,  that  he  could  have  swallowed  the  seven  heavens  and  seven 
earths  as  easily  as  a  pea.  Before  him  was  a  large  table,  on  which  he 
was  continually  writing,  inserting  the  names  of  all  that  were  born,  com* 
pnting  the  days  of  their  lives,  and  blotting  them  out  from  his  register 
the  moment  their  alkHted  portion  of  years  expired.  It  was  Azrael,  the 
angel  of  death,  whose  emissaries  traverse  the  earth  perpetually,  keeping 
watch  over  the  issues  of  human  life.  No  smile  ever  lighted  up  his 
dismal  visage,  his  business  being  to  weep  and  m^k^  lamentations  for  the 
sins  of  men. 

"  Into  the  fifth  heaven,  which  was  composed  of  adamant,  tbey  were 
admitted  by  a  gate  of  pure  silver,  inscribed  with  the  Mohammedan 
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creed.  Aaron  congratulated  tbem  on  their  arrival.  This  sphere  was 
the  great  storehouse  of  God's  wrath  :^a  black  and  horrid  pit  vomiting' 
forth  a  thick  smoke,  the  stench  of  which  was  insupportable.  The  pre- 
siding angel  of  this  infernal  treasury  was  hideously  deformed,  his 
withering  look  being  enough  to  blast  the  material  universe.  His  eyes 
were  of  rolling  flame  3  his  face  like  copperas,  disfigured  with  wens  and 
excrescences ;  and  around  him  lay  darts  and  chains  of  Are,  the  terrible 
instruments  of  Divine  vengeance,  which  were  kept  in  constant  prepa- 
ration for  rebellious  sinners,  especially  for  the  unbelieving  Arabs. 
Quitting  these  dreary  mansions  they  advanced  to  the  sixth  heaven, 
which  was  of  carbuncle.  At  some  distance  they  perceived  an  aged 
man,  with  shaggy  hair,  clothed  in  a  woollen  garment,  and  leaning  on  a 
staflf.  It  was  Moses,  who  saluted  his  brother  Prophet,  but  immediately 
burst  into  tears  at  the  thought  that  this  '  Arabian  boy'  would  be  in- 
strumental in  bringing  more  of  the  race  of  Ishraael  into  paradise. than 
he  and  all  the  prophets  had  done  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Here  they  met 
with  a  new  prodigy  in  pneumatology, — an  aogel,  one  half  of  whose 
body  was  snow  and  the  other  fire,  yet  these  discordant  elements  were 
neither  melted  nor  extinguished. 

"  But  the  most  marvellous  of  all  created  beings  was  the  tutelar  angel 
of  the  seventh  heaven.  He  had  70,000  heads,  each  head  70,000  faces, 
each  face  as  many  mouths,  each  mouth  as  many  tongues,  and  each 
tongue  spoke  seventy  thousand  diflerent  languages,  all  of  which  were 
employed  incessantly  in  praise  and  adoration.  This  last  and  highest  of 
the  celestial  spheres  was  made  of  divine  light.  Here  was  the  abode  of 
Abraham,  and,  according  to  some,  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  alleged  to 
have  treated  Mohammed  with  the  same  respect  as  the  other  prophets. 

**  Having  penetrated  to  the  lotus- tree,  (Al  Sedra,)  which  is  the 
utmost  limit  of  created  knowledge,  the  boundary  of  these  delicious 
regions,  beyond  which  no  angel  dares  to  pass,  Gabriel  took  leave  of  his 
fellow-traveller,  commending  him  to  the  protection  of  superior  spirits 
during  the  remainder  of  his  journey.  Continuing  his  march  through 
ranks  of  glorified  cherubim,  and  crossing  two  seas,  one  of  light  and  one 
of  darkness,  the  solitary  Prophet  passed  the  70,000  veils  of  separation, 
each  being  a  journey  of  500  years  in  thickness,  and  the  same  in  dis- 
tance between  them.  They  were  composed,  some  of  darkness,  others 
of  fire,  snow,  water,  ether,  and  chaos.  Finally,  he  pierced  the  veils  of 
Beauty,  of  Perfection,  of  Omnipotence,  of  Singularity,  of  Immensity, 
and  of  Unity.  When  the  last  of  these  was  raised,  70,000  spirits  were 
seen  prostrate  before  the  throne,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  light  of 
the  most  dazzling  brightness.  A  voice  commanded  him  to  draw  near ; 
on  which  he  advanced  till  within  two  cubits,  or  bows*  length,  of  the 
Divine  presence.  As  a  mark  of  his  favour,  the  Almighty,  we  are  in- 
formed, laid  his  hand  on  the  Prophet's  shoulder,  when  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense cold  thrilled  to  the  marrow  over  his  whole  frame,  but  was  imme- 
diately superseded  by  a  sensation  of  inexpressible  sweetness.  This  was 
followed,  as  he  pretended,  by  a  long  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  revealed  to  him  many  hidden  mysteries,  instructed 
htm  in  the  knowledge  of  his  law,  and  conferred  on  him  several  extraor- 
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diDary  privileges.  The  last  of  his  instructions  was  the  command  of 
fifty  daily  prayers,  afterwards  reduced  by  the  advice  of  Moses  to  ^vt, 
enjoined  on  all  Mussulmans. 

'*  Bidding  adieu  to  these  glorious  regions,  Mohammed  rejoined  his 
conductor  Gabriel,  whom  he  found  by  the  lotus-tree.  The  travellers 
now  bent  their  course  towards  the  earth,  receiving  every  where,  as  they 
passed,  the  compliments  and  benedictions  of  angels,  who  flocked  in 
crowds  to  salute  them.  At  Jerusalem  they  found  Borak  in  the  exact 
position  they  had  left  him,  and  in  less  than  a  second  they  arrived  at 
Mecca,  the  slumbering  inhabitants  being  quite  unconscious  of  the  trans- 
actions of  that  marvellous  expedition  3  for  the  whole  journey,  a  labour 
of  many  thousand  years,  was  performed  in  the  tenth  part  of  a  night« 
Such  is  the  celebrated  History  of  the  Jscenmn^  as  Abu  Horaira  calls  it, 
whose  minute  and  circumstantial  narrative  we  have  abridged  from 
Gagnier."— Cnc^/off,  vol.  i.  pp.  239—246. 

And  this  is  all  that  can  be  opposed  to  those  innumerable  pre- 
dictions, and  those  stupendous  miracles,  on  which  Christianity 
is  built,  as  on  a  rock ! 

We  have  now  only  to  turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the 
results  of  the  two  systems;  but  here  we  can  add  nothing  to  the 
overwhelming  testimony  of  the  widest  and  most  conspicuous 
facts.  "  Si  quaris,  circumspice.'*  We  point  to  the  different  aspects 
of  the  Mohammedan  and  Christian  portions  of  the  globe.  On 
the  one  side  we  see  man,  from  generation  to  generation,  almost 
become  stationary,  like  the  inferior  animals.  We  see  him  bound 
by  a  depressing  thraldom,  which  he  can  never  break  without 
breaking  the  whole  fabric  of  his  faith.  *  We  see  him  groaning 
under  the  leaden  sceptre  of  a  religion  as  unwise  as  it  is  un- 
spiritual ;  as  fatal  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the 
human  race,  as  it  is  ignorant  of  the  true  economy  and  providence 
of  God.  On  the  other  side,  we  see  the  blessed  influences  of  a 
creed  which  loves  to  take  philosophy  and  science  as  its  hand- 
maids,— which  leaves  to  reason  its  proper  prerogative,  and  to  the 
natural  activities  of  man  their  proper  direction  and  their  legiti- 
mate sphere.  This  Mohammedanism  has  not  dared  to  do,  and 
therefore  it  will  surely  perish ;  and  every  form  of  Christianity,  as 
far  as  its  distinctive  character  is  concerned,  will  perish  too, 
whether  it  be  Popery,  or  any  modern  scheme  of  evangelical  Pro* 
testantism,  which  will  not  venture  to  submit  itself  to  the  fair 
scrutiny  of  the  understanding ;  but  would  fix  a  gulf  between  re- 
ligion and  reason,  between  human  knowledge  and  divine.  We 
cannot  stop  to  qualify  this  assertion,  for  it  is  a  digression  in 
itself;  but  we  discern  some  growing  symptoms  in  the  popular 
theology  of  the  day  which  have  constrained  us  to  make  it,  even 
at  the  risk  of  some  misrepresentation  and  reproach.  Real  Chris- 
tianity blends— we  will  not  talk  of  rationalism — but  the  purest 
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reasonableness  with  the  highest  godliness.  Real  Chnstiattitj, 
if  we  maj  so  speak^  intellectualixes  as  it  spiritaalizes  the  world  ; 
and  not  merely  every  country,  but  every  parish,  and  district,  and 
hamlet,  where  it  visibly  exists,  smiles  with  the  healthy  counte- 
nance of  human  industry,  and  glows  with  the  ardent  tread  of 
human  advancement,  as  it  teems  with  thrilling  devotion  to  a 
Creator  and  a  Saviour. 

The  actual  consequences,  then,  of  the  two  religions  are  just 
such  as  their  nature  might  have  led  us  to  expect;  and  also  as  to 
their  present  attitude  and  future  doom,  our  a  priori  speculatiom 
are  fully  verified  by  historical  and  statistical  records,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  dispute.  Mohammedanism,  as  we  might  well 
have  supposed,  has  had  its  brief  and  stormy  career  of  blood- 
stained brilliancy;  but  its  crescent  wanes,  and  its  sun  is  going 
down. — The  glory  of  its  empire  has  departed  for  ever.  At  first, 
a  religious  fanaticism  was  the  parent  of  an  astonishing  sitccess, 
in  the  same  way  (although  to  an  extent  far  more  prodigious)  as 
a  military  and  political  fanaticism  led  the  republican  armies  from 
victory  to  victory  in  the  early  periods  of  the  French  revolution. 
Mohammedanism  burst  forth  indeed  with  an  outbreak  of  tri- 
umphant splendour;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  proportioa 
to  the  whole  duration  of  earth,  its  conquests  will  have  lasted 
little  more  time,  and  made  little  more  of  eventual  impression,  than 
the  spread  of  the  Wahabees,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  existence  of 
Mohammedanism  itself.  Mohammedanism  has  come  with  a 
violent  and  sudden  occupancy :  Christianity  comes  with  a  moral 
and  spiritual  colonization.  The  true  engines  of  the  one  faith  are 
war  and  the  sword ;  the  true  engines  of  the  other  are  peace  and 
missions.  Mohammedanism  has  been  like  the  irruption  of  a 
torrent,  for  an  instant  bearing  down  every  thing  before  it  with  a 
destructive  velocity,  advancing  and  then  receding  with  the  traces, 
not  of  fertilization,  but  of  ravage.  Christianity  is  rather  as  a 
gradual  tillage,  making  its  beautiful  incroachments  more  and 
more  upon  the  fetid  marsh  and  the  tangled  forest,  causing  the 
surface  to  bloom  with  abundance,  and  the  bosom  of  the  soil  to 
bring  forth  a  continual  increase  of  inestimable  fruits.  For  his** 
tory,  we  repeat,  affords  the  amplest  confirmation  of  these  re- 
marks, both  as  to  the  faith  of  Islam,  and  as  to  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  History  best  tells  us,  both  with  how  appalling  a  smfu 
ness  the  star  of  Mohammed  rose  into  the  ascendant,  and  with 
how  complete  a  certainty  it  is  now  sinking  into  an  irrecoveraUe 
eclipse :  and  it  would  be  injustice  to  Mr.  Crichton  not  to  allow 
that  he  has  vividly  depicted  the  rise  of  that  colossal  but  short-lived 
greatness, — that  vast  but  uncemented  edifice,  not  merely  of  mili- 
tary domination,  but  literary  and  scientific  renown ; — and  also. 
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diat  in  this  chapter,  at  p.  450,  he  has  the  grace  to  speak  of  the 
"  rapid  and  glowing  narrative  of  Gibbon.** 

"  A  Tictorious  line  of  march  had  been  prolonged  above  1000  miles, 
from  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The  repetition 
of  an  equal  space  woald  have  carried  the  Sarj^pens  to  the  confines  of 
Poland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  Rhine  is  not  more  im- 
passible thaa  the  Nile  or  the  Eapbrates,  and  the  Arabian  fleet  might 
have  sailed  withont  a  naval  combat  into  the  oioDtb  of  the  Thames.  Tbe 
seven  Saxon  kingdoms  of  Britain,  torn  by  wars  and  factions,  must  have 
presented  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  Eastern  invaders,  whose  hardy 
frames  seemed  equally  adapted  to  all  climes  and  all  countries.  Tbe 
Heptarchy,  which  tbe  victorious  arms  and  jndicioits  policy  of  Egbert 
hacf  united,  might  have  passed  into  tbe  bands  of  a  viceroy  from  the 
cxnirt  of  Bagdad.  Perhaps  tbe  interpretation  of  tbe  Koran  might  have 
become  tbe  scholastic  divinity  of  tbe  halls  of  Oxford  and  Edinburgh. 
Oor  cathedrals  might  have  been  supplanted  by  the  gorgeous  mosque, 
and  our  pulpits  employed  in  demonstrating  to  a  ctrcumeistd  people  the 
truth  of  the  apostlcship  and  revelations  of  Mohammed.  Such  was  tbe 
destiny  that  seemed  to  impend  over  all  Europe,  from  tbe  Baltic  to  the 
Cyelades,  when  the  standard  of  Islam  floated  o^er  tbe  walls  oi  Toars/' — 
p.  451. 

"  When  tbe  Arabs  first  tried  their  valour  at  Muta  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  they  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  that,  before  tbe  close  of  a 
century,  their  empire  should  have  exceeded  in  extent  the  greatest  mo- 
narcfaies  of  ancient  times,  or  that  the  successors  of  their  Prophet  should 
have  risen  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  absolute  sovereigns  on  earth. 
Yet  such  was  tbe  fact.  Their  caliphs  exercised  a  most  unlimited  and 
nndefuied  prerogative,  unfettered  by  popular  rights,  the  votes  of  a 
senate,  or  the  laws  of  a  free  constitution.  They  united  in  their  own 
person  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  characters ;  ami  if  the  Koran  was  the 
rule  of  their  actions,  they  were  tbe^.supreme  judges  and  interpreters  of 
that  divine  book.  They  reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest  over  nations 
Co  whom  the  name  of  liberty  was  unknown,  and  who  had  not  yet  learned 
to  detest  those  acts  of  violence  and  severity  that  were  exercised  at  tbetr 
expense.  Under  the  last  ^  the  Ommiades,  the  Saracen  empire  extended 
200  days'  journey  from  east  to  west  $  and  though  the  long  and  narrow 
province  of  Africa,  the  sleeve  of  %bt  robe,  lis  their  writers  style  it, 
wete  withdrawn,  the  solid  and  compact  dominion  within  the  Jaxartca, 
the  HeUespont,  and  the  Indus,  would  spread  on  every  side  to  the 
measure  of  five  months  of  tbe  march  of  a  caravan  in  length,  and  four 
in  breadth.  From  this  estimate  an  important  fragment  was  soon  de- 
tached by  the  revolt  of  Spain  5  but  its  loss  was  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  subsequent  conquests  in  India,  Tartary,  and  European 
Turkey.  This  vast  empire  was  ruled  by  a  wretched  political  system, 
in  which  we  seek  in  vain  lor  tbe  union  and  discipline  that  pervaded 
the  government  of  Augustus  aad  the  Antonines.  The  only  national 
feature  was  that  general  resemblanee  of  manners  and  opinions  which 
fhe  progress  of  Islam  bad  diffused  over  this  immense  space.  Tbe  lan- 
guage and  laws  of  the  Koran  were  studied  with  equal  devotiipB  at 
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Samarcand  and  Seville  3  the  Moor  and  the  Indian  embraced  as  coun- 
trymen and  brothers  in  the  Temple  of  Mecca  $  and  the  Arabian  lan- 
guage was  adopted  as  the  popular  idiom  in  all  the  provinces  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Tigris." — pp.  463,  464. 

The  following  observations^  taken  from  the  Introduction^  are 
also  striking,  and  in  some  degree  just. 

"  Short  as  was  the  career  of  the  military  pageant,  which  achieved 
such  vast  and  extraordinary  changes  in  the  moral  and  political  state  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  world,  it  is  replete  with  events  interesting  to  the 
statesman  and  the  philosopher ;  unfolding  a  series  of  characters  and  in- 
cidents that  will  both  engage  and  reward  our  curiosity.  The  victories, 
revolutions,  and  capricious  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune  that  pass  by 
in  rapid  succession,  are  without  example  in  any  nation  of  ancient  or 
modem  Europe.  The  catalogue  of  the  leading  personages,  the  caliphs 
and  conquerors  that  figured  on  this  remarkable  theatre,  presents  some 
strange  contrasts  to  the  ordinary  history  of  successful  adventurers,  and 
the  distribution  of  earthly  grandeur.  Among  other  nations,  heroes  and 
legislators  generally  require  a  process  of  training ;  and  it  is  only  by 
slow  and  persevering  degrees  that  the  usurper  ascends  the  pinnacle  of 
his  ambition.  Here  we  have  the  rare  spectacle  of  slaves  mounted  on 
thrones ;  lawless  bandits  becoming  the  dispensers  of  justice  and  pro- 
tection 'y  illiterate  shepherds'  and  merchants  suddenly  transformed  into 
the  commanders  of  armies,  or  vested  with  the  solemn  functions  of  kings 
and  pontiffs.  Yet,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  not  a  few  of  them  were 
distinguished  for  civil  and  military  talents  ;  others  have  gained  a  lasting 
celebrity  by  their  patronage  and  love  of  science ;  and  some  of  them  shed 
a  lustre  on  the  diadem  by  the  exercfse  of  those  peaceful  and  princely 
virtues  which  have  procured  for  the  rulers  of  other  countries  the  ve- 
nerable title  of  Fathers  of  their  people. 

''  It  was  in  the  courts  of  Bagdad  and  Cufa,  of  Damascus  and  Cor- 
dova, that  learning  found  a  hospitable  asylum,  when  a  succession  of 
barbarous  inroads  had  nearly  quencned  the  last  rays  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  and  scarcely  left  a  single  monument  of  art  or  genius  in 
Europe.  Nothing,  except  their  own  victories,  is  more  surprising  than 
the  progress  which  this  acute  and  ingenious  people  made  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  every  department  of  human  knowledge.  From  a  state  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  in  which  they  had  been  plunged  for  centuries, 
they  emerged  with  a  lustre  not  more  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  than 
for  the  gigantic  height  to  which  it  rose.  Nor  can  we  account,  except 
from  the  strength  and  versatility  of  their  mental  capacities,  for  this 
sudden  blaze  of  genius  which  burst  forth  in  every  corner  of  their  empire, 
and  spread  its  influence  as  far  as  their  arms  extended.  Many  of  the 
caliphs  were  protectors  of  learning.  They  lived  surrounded  with  poets 
and  orators,  and  assembled  in  their  palaces  men  of  the  most  distin- 
guished acquirements  from  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  name  of 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  the  hero  of  the  Thousand-and-one  Nights,  stands 
associated  with  those  enchanting  fictions  which  have  made  Bagdad  a 
fairy-land,  and  will  continue  to  diffuse  a  charm  until  taste  and  ima- 
gination shall  become  extinct* 
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"  Under  bis  successors,  learning  of  all  kinds  was  cultivated  and  pro* 
pagated  with  equal  zeal.  In  every  town,  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
to  the  Atlantic,  scbools  and  colleges  were  established.  The  sun  of 
science  and  philosophy  diffused  its  humanizing  influence  over  the  fierce 
spirits  and  savage  manners  of  Africa.  A  chain  of  academies  stretched 
along  the  whole  Mediterranean  shore  ;  and  in  the  cities  of  Cairo,  Fez, 
and  Morocco,  the  most  magnificent  buildings  were  appropriated  to 
public  instruction. 

*'  Spain  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  Arabian  learning. 
A  vast  number  of  eminent  names  in  poetry,  medicine,  mathematics,  and 
every  department  of  study,  adorned  its  annals  even  in  the  dreary  night 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  its  schools  and  libraries  the  sacred  fires  of 
Oriental  knowledge  continued  to  bum  with  more  than  their  ancient 
splendour,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  sunk  in  Gothic  ignorance."— 
pp.  23—25. 

How  strange,  indeed,  and  how  awful  appears  to  us  even  now 
the  spectre  and  the  phantom — for  a  spectre  and  a  phantom  it  has 
become — of  the  Mohammedan  power!  Asia  and  Africa  over- 
run— all  Europe  threatened — Spain  occupied — and  the  Moham- 
medan general  only  defeated  in  the  centre  of  France  by  what — if 
we  were  not  believers  in  the  superintending  and  ever-present 
interposition  of  God,  which  says  to  all  error  and  all  evil,  "  Thus 
far,  and  no  farther" — we  should  be  inclined  to  call  the  fortunate 
combination  of  bravery  and  prudence  in  one  individual,  Charles 
Martel: — the  halo  of  literature,  and  science^  and  art,  and  public 
splendour,  and  social,  refinement,  encircling  the  Moslem  creed ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  arms  of  Christendom  ba£9ed,  the  po- 
licy of  Christendom  overthrown,  her  potentates  divided  among 
themselves,  and  hating  each  other  with  a  deadly  hatred:  her 
knowledge  sunk  and  lost:  her  very  religion  disfigured  by  super- 
stitions, debased  by  corruptions,  weakened  by  the  wretched  dis* 
putes  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches ; — such  was  the 
spectacle  presented ;  and  surely  it  was  enough  to  inspire  the 
follower  of  Mohammed  with  a  vaunting  exultation,  and  almost 
fill  the  disciple  of  Jesus  with  a  quailing  despair. 

And  yet,  at  that  very  period,  there  was  in  the  one  faith  a  prin- 
ciple of  indestructible  vitality  and  perpetual  growth;  in  the 
other,  there  was  the  seed  of  decay,  and  the  element  of  dissolu- 
tion. At  that  very  period,  the  enormous  fabric  of  Mohammed- 
anism was  like  a  pyramid  placed  upon  its  apex,  ready  to  fall  and 
crumble  to  pieces,  not  so  much  by  its  unwieldy  weight,  as  by  its 
false  position.  Its  military  successes  declined ;  because  fanati- 
cism is  a  vehement  flame,  but  not  an  abiding  heat.  Its  literature 
and  science  dwindled  away ;  because  they  bad  depended  solely 
upon  the  personal  character  of  successive  caliphs,  but  were,  in 
fact,  rather  repugnant  than  congenial  to  the  system  itself.  The 
rottenness  of  the  core  soon  began  to  show  itself  upon  the  surface ; 
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aiul  at  thi$  day  all  the  members  have  the  outward  appearance  of 
being  sickly  and  unsound.  In  the  meanwhile  the  leaven  of  faith 
worked  in  secret  throughout  the  mass  of  Christendom.  And 
although,  in  too  many  regions  of  Europe,  Christianity  is  still 
corrupted,  still  disfigured,  still  debased;  although  in  not  one 
single  region  of  Europe  it  is  exerting  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
influence  which  it  might  exert,  and  we  trust  is  destined  to  exert, 
it  is  now  working  with  an  energy  which  gives  us  good  hope  that 
it  will  in  time  leaven  the  whole  lump,  it  is  securing  old  con- 
quests and  achieving  new.  It  loses  ground  nowhere,  it  gains 
ground  everywhere.  There  is  no  sea  so  remote,  no  shore  so  in- 
hospitable, no  tribe  so  savage,  no  climate  so  rude^  but  that  it  if 
visited,  or  will  soon  be  visited,  by  men  who  bear  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  Gospel :  art,  science,  civilization,  improvement,  the  decen* 
cies,  and  charities,  and  amenities,  and  even  elegancies  of  life ;  the 
best  charm  of  polished  manners,  the  best  sweets  of  domestic  in- 
tercoursc'-'^all  are  in  its  train.  The  immediate  good  which  Chris-' 
tianity  is  effecting  for  the  human  species  would  seem  a  thing  of 
gigantic  magnitude,  if  it  were  not  lost  in  the  future  good  which  it 
may  effect  for  every  individual:  and  the  temporal  benefits  which 
it  diffuses  in  its  path  would  seem  of  inestimable  price,  if  they 
were  not  overshadowed  and  absorbed  in  its  spiritual  blessings. 

How  sublime,  then,  and  bow  encouraging,  and  how  consola- 
tory, is  the  prospect.  Were  time  and  space  allowed  us,  we  might 
trace  the  finger  of  Providence  making  use  of  agents  and  instru^ 
ments  the  most  diversified  and  the  most  marvellous,  turning  to 
the  fulfilment  of  its  gracious  designs  the  caprices  of  nations  and 
the  appetites  of  men*  We  might  trace  in  the  very  ambition  of 
Russia  as  it  menaces  Turkey  with  destruction  or  dismemberment* 
and  in  the  occupation  of  Algiers  and  the  surrounding  territory  by 
the  French,  and  in  the  complete  predominance  of  the  British 
power  in  India,  and  in  the  very  thirst  for  change  and  innovation 
by  which  the  present  sultan  is  distinguished,  and  the  very  love 
of  European  arts,  and  discipline,  and  usages,  which  his  great  rival, 
the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  has  evinced,  intelligible  and  unambiguous 
signs  of  the  downfal  of  Mohammedanism,  and  the  eventual  rise 
of  Christianity  upon  its  ruins.  Clouds  and  darkness  may  brood 
for  the  moment  over  our  Church  at  home;  but  we  may  almost  lose 
sight  of  them  in  contemplating  the  glories  of  our  religion  by  de- 
grees spreading  and  shining  to  their  perfect  day.  When  the  whole 
theatre  of  earth  is  taken  into  one  view,  we  have  glimpses  of  the 
radiant  truth,  that  "  all  things  are  working  together  for  good  ;"  all 
things  conspiring  to  the  triumphs  of  Christianity,  until  it  shall 
become  the  universal  religion  of  the  human  race! 

Here  we  ought  to  stop;  for  we  feel  that  we  cannot  revert  to 
any  other  i ubject  without  a  bathos  of  illimitable  descent.    But, 
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nevertheleas,  9  sense  of  justice  urges  us  to  refer  for  an  instant  to 
a  production,  which  has  called  forth  from  us  expressions  of  some 
harshness  and  severity.  Let  us  conclude,  then,  by  saying,  that  Mr, 
Crichton's  volumes,  if  we  look  at  them  by  themselves,  and  could 
forget  the  preceding  works  out  of  which  they  have  been  compiled, 
would  form  a  really  interesting  and  really  valuable  publication; 
and,  like  all  the  other  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library, 
they  are  beautifully  printed,  very  neatly  bound,  and  embellished 
witb  engravings  of  considerable  merit* 


Akt,  VI. — 1.  The  Book  of  Jasher,  with  TesHmomei  and  Notes, 
Critical  and  Historical,  explanatory  of  the  Text:  to  which  is 
prefixed  Various  Readingi,  and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation, 
proving  the  authenticity  of' the  Work.  Translated  into  English 
from  roe  Hebrew,  by  Flaccus  Albinus  Alcuinus,  of  Britain, 
Abbot  of  Canterbury,  who  went  a  Pilsjrimage  into  the  Holy 
Land  and  Persia,  where  he  discovered  this  Volume  in  the 
City  of  Gazoa.  Bristol :  printed  for  the  Editor,  by  Philip 
Rose,  20t  Broadmead ;  sold  by  Longman,  London ;  Richard- 
son, Bristol;  and  by  all  other  booksellers.      1829* 

fi.  Prospectus^ — To  be  Published  by  Subscription,  The  Book  of 
Jasher,  with  Testimonies  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Historical, 
explanatory  0/*  the  Text,  to  which  is  prefixed.  Various  Read- 
ings, and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation,  proving  the  authenticity 
of  the  work.  Translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  ^om  the  Hebrew* 
Dy  Flaccus  Albinus  Alcuinus,  of  Britain,  Abbot  of  Canter* 
bury,  who  went  a  Pilgrimage  into  the  Holy  Land  and 
Persia,  where  he  discovered  this  Volume,  in  the  City  of  Gazna, 
Revised,  Corrected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Bond, 
formerly  of  Em.  Coll.  Cambridge.  William  Henry  Cox,  55, 
Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

S.  Bibliographical  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Jasher^  By  Thomas 
Hartwell  Home,  B.  D.  of  St.  John  s  College,  Cambridge ; 
Rector  of  the  united  Parishes  of  St.  Edmund  the  King,  and 
St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard  Street;*  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's ;  Author  of  the  '*  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scripturei."  London,  printed  by' 
A.  Spottiswoode,  New  Street  Square.     1833. 

Excepting  in  two  scanty  references,  one  afforded  by  the  mi- 
raculous stoppage  of  the  Sun  upon  Gideon  and  of  the  Moon 

*  We  most  cordially  rejoice  at  seeiog  theie  new  appendages  to  the  name  of  Mr. 
Hartwell  Home.  No  man  of  our  times  has  been  more  diligent  or  more  uefol  in 
Biblical  rtseardies ;  and  none  hat  more  justly  earned  a  reward  whicb  has  been  be- 
llowed upoQ  bin  in  a  ouinner  not  less  honourable  to  the  Patron  than  to  the  Preferred. 
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in  the  Valley  of  Ajalon,  the  other  in  a  notice  of  an  Ordinance  of 
David,  prefixed  to  his  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  we 
hear  nothing  more  in  Scripture  of  the  Book  of  Jasher.  A  wide 
field,  therefore,  has  been  opened  for  conjecture.  Is  Jasher 
(Jaser)  a  proper  name?  or  are  we  to  render  the  Hebrew  word  in 
its  ordinary  signification  of  Just?  If  the  latter  course  be  adopted, 
shall  we  call  the  Book  the  Book  of  the  Just?  or  of  the  Just  One? 
or  of  Justice  ?  Is  it  to  be  considered  a  Chronicle  of  the  Good 
and  Wise?  or  a  Work  of  authenticity  and  sincere  faith?  or  a 
Legal  Directory?  Did  it  contain  Annals,  forming  a  kind  of 
Acta  Publica  for  the  Jewish  Commonwealth  ?  Was  it  a  portion 
of  the  writings  which  Josephus  tells  us  were  deposited  in  the 
Temple?  or  a  Spicilegium  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Heroic 
Songs  ?  Each  of  these  explanations  has  been  offered  in  turn ; 
and|  so  far  as  we  perceive,  each  is  rested  on  an  equally  fanciful 
basis.  Without  sufiicient  data  indeed  whereon  we  u:ay  com- 
mence induction,  hypothesis  appears  to  be  alike  endless  and 
fruitless. 

But,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Volume  the  title 
of  which  stands  first  above,  this  obscure  question  is  now  fully 
resolved,  and  the  Book  of  Jasher  is  not  only  distinctly  ascertained 
to  be  the  production  of  a  Writer  so  named,  but  his  very  words 
have  been  discovered,  and  are  here  displayed. 

"  The  foUowlDg  translation  of '  The  Book  of  Jasher,'  was  discovered 
by  a  gentleman  in  a  journey  through  the  North  of  England,  in  1721. 
It  lay  by  him  for  several  years,  until,  in  1750,  there  was  a  rumour  of  a 
new  translation  of  the  Bible,  when  he  laid  it  before  a  noble  Earl.  On 
perusal,  he  highly  approved  of  it,  as  a  work  of  great  sincerity,  plainness, 
and  truth.  His  lordship's  opinion  was,  that  it  should  have  been  placed 
in  the  Bible,  before  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

"  He  further  adds,  *'  By  a  writing  on  the  outside  of  the  manuscript, 
it  should  seem  that  this  translation  was  laid  before  our  first  reformers, 
because  it  says,  '  I  have  read  the  Book  of  Jasher  twice  over,  and  I 
much  approve  of  it,  as  a  piece  of  great  antiquity  and  curiosity ;  but  I 
cannot  assent  that  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

Signed,  Wicklifpb.*  *' 

''  Since  1 75 1 ,  the  manuscript  has  been  preserved  with  great  care  by 
a  gentleman  who  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  died  some  time 
since.  On  the  event  of  his  death,  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  presented  it, 
gave  it  to  the  present  Editor,  who,  conceiving  that  so  valuable  a  piece 
of  antiquity  should  not  be  lost  to  men  of  literature,  and  biblical  stu- 
dents, has  committed  it  to  the  press,  not  doubting  but  that  the  attention 
of  the  learned  will  be  attracted  to  so  singular  a  volume. 

"  The  Editor  cannot  assert  any  thing  from  his  own  knowledge, 
beyond  Alcuin's  account,  but  thcU  carries  with  it  such  an  air  of  proba- 
bility and  truth,  that  he  does  not  doubt  its  authenticity.  Some  account 
of  this  volume  maybe  found  in  Alcuin's  works,  published  in  one  volume, 
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foWo,  in  the  year  1600,  in  Paris,  He  died  in  804.  Should  any  gen- 
tleman possess  a  transcript,  or  copy  of  it,  the  Editor  will  be  greatly 
obliged  by  any  communication  made  to  htm,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Printer." 

Every  thing  here,  to  adopt  a  pictorial  phrase,  is  in  admirable 
keeping.  The  principal  figure,  Jasher  himself,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  is  somewhat  visionary^  and  especial  care  therefore  has 
been  taken  not  to  overwhelm  him  by  the  subsidiary  grouping. 
The  itinerant  discoverer,  the  noble  Earl,  the  gentleman  who 
lived  to  a  very  advanced  age  and  died  sometime  since,  the  friend 
to  whom  he  presented  the  inestimable  MS.,  nay,  even  the  present 
Editor  of  it,  each  and  all,  '*  come  like  shadows,  so  depart."  If 
we  know  nothing  of  Jasher,  we  know  quite  as  little  of  his  accom- 
paniments ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  borrow  the  complaint  of 
the  Sailor,  when  looking  at  Lord  Nelson's  Monument,  that  there 
was  **  too  much  Lion  and  too  little  Jack*' !  The  relative  pro- 
portions of  each  are  very  honestly  preserved,  and  neither  Jack 
nor  Lion  can  be  accused  of  ostentatious  predominance. 

Perhaps  from  the  very  lack  of  a  name,  (for  a  name  in  these 
matters  imports  much,)  the  Bristol  Speculation  of  1829  appears 
to  have  failed*  Some  of  the  copies  then  printed  were  brought 
into  the  London  market,  and  disposed  of  at  the  price  of  ten 
shillings  each;  and  subsequently  a  vagabond  mendicant, assuming 
the  character  of  a  necessitous  clergyman,  very  largely  circulated 
the  Prospectus  to  which  we  have  given  the  second  place  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  The  Conditions  of  the  publication  were  as 
follows : — 

*'  1.  This  work  shall  be  printed  with  beautiful  type,  on  a  fine 
wove  paper ;  the  size.  Demy  Quarto. 

2.  A  list  of  subscribers  shall  be  published,  and  the  Copies  de- 
livered in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  fmbscribed  for. 

S.  4'he  volume  will  be  printed  and  delivered  to  the  subscribers 
as  soon  as  possible,  being  now  in  the  Presji. 

4,  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  are  respectfutti/  requested  to  pay 
the  subscription y  £\,,  in  advance,*^ 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  the  last  of  the 
above  Conditions,  ("the  Italics  in  which  it  is  printed  are  our  owu^) 
but  it  is  only  just  to  add,  that  whenever  the  Circulator  (it  is  in- 
different whether  this  word  be  received  in  its  English  or  in  its 
Latin  sense)  observed  any  reluctance  in  those  whom  he  addressed 
to  disburse  a  solid  pound,  he  was  prepared  to  unloose  his  packet^ 
and  to  sell  them  his  pennyworth  of  Bristol  diamonds  for  half  the 
8um;  and  thus  several  of  the  ten  shilling  copies  were  purchased  by 
the  simple,  the  charitable,  the  good-natured,  or  the  careless. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  no  longer  stat  nominis  umbra.    The 

NO.  XXIX. — JAN.  1834.  K 
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Editor  has  lifted  his  mask  and  stands  revealed — whether  for  the 
advantage  of  the  publication  may  be  doubtful.  We  will  not 
pronounce  respecting  identity ;  but  we  certainly  do  remember, 
nearly  a  score  of  years  since,  a  solicitor  of  subscriptions  in 
order  to  restore  a  Nova  Scotia  Baronet  and  Bricklayer  to  his 
hereditary  title  and  estates,  who  bore  a  similar  name ;  and  we  have 
seen  in  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Autobiography  some  notices 
.of  a  Mr.  C.  R.  Bond,  who  is  described  to  have  been  '^  a  sort  of 
half-boarder  and  assistant-English-teacher"  at  the  Kingswood 
School  founded  by  Wesley.  "  Mr.  Bond/'  continues  Clarke/'  was 
a  young  man  of  little  experience  and  shallow  in  talents ;"  and 
then,  after  adding  that  his  "  highest  ambition  seemed  to  be  to 
reach  the  exalted  place  and  character  of  a  clergyman/'  he  takes 
leave  of  him  by  saying  that  ''  no  man  can  do  justice  to  the  life 
of  Mr,  Bond  but  himself.  It  has  been  indeed  various  and 
chequered:  he  is  probably  still  living,  but  I  know  not  what  is 
become  of  him."* 

l^he  prefix  Reverend,  and  the  suffix  laying  claim  to  Emmanuel 
College^  Cambridge,  we  shall,  in  courtesy,  pass  by  undisputed  ; 
and  we  proceed  to  notice  a  few  slight  variations  between  the  Ad- 
vertisement to  the  Bristol  Edition  of  the  Book  of  Jasher  and  the 
Prospectus  of  its  reprint.  In  the  latter,  the  Traveller  in  the 
North  of  England  is  said  to  have  retained  his  copy,  not  till  '^  there 
was  a  rumour  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible/'  and  then  to  have 
*'  laid  it  before  a  noble  Earl ;"  but  in  order  to  impart  greater  vita^ 
Jity  to  the  narrative,  the  anonymous  Peer  is  changed  into  a  sub- 
stantial Synod  of  Ecclesiastics. 

"  It  lay  by  me  for  several  years,  until,  in  1750,  there  was  a  plan 
formed  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  by  Dr.  Blaney,  and  other  eminent  Diviues.  This  volume 
was  then  translated  into  fnodern  English  for  their  judgnaeut,  and,  on 
perusal,  was  highly  approved  as  a  Work  of  great  sincerity,  plainness  and 
truth.  Their  opinion  was  that  it  should  have  been  placed  in  the  Bible 
before  the  Book  of  Joshua." 

Dr.  Blayney,(not  Blaner/,SLS  the  name  is  printed  by  Mr.  Bond^) 

the  learned  and  well-known  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 

University  of  Oxford,  was  employed  during  the  greater  part  of 

his  life  in  Biblical  Criticisms,  and  he  suggested  and  published 

numerous  corrections  of  the  existing  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  he  began  to  collect  mate^ 

rials  for  his  favourite  pursuit  in  early  youth.     But  since  he  did 

not  graduate  as  M.  A.  till    1753,  he   must  have  manifested   a 

precocity  almost  sufficient  to  ensure  his  classification  with  Crich- 

ton  and  Barretier,  if  three  years  before  that  date,  he  ranked  aa 
« 

•  Hfiofl^*  Adam  Clarhe,  ▼©!.  i,  pp.  160, 161. 
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"  ao  emioent  Divine/'  and  was  engaged  to  asfist  in  a  new  traoa- 
lation  of  the  Bible. 

Furthermore,  however^  since  the  value  of  precision  has  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  Bond,  we  are  presented  with  another  name,  by 
which  the  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  may  be  indissolubly 
strengthened.  Instead  of  the  unspecified  longevous  gentleman 
who  preserved  the  manuscript,  we  are  told  thiat 

"  Since  1751  the  copy  has  been  preserved  with  great  care  by  the 
Reverend  William  Pownall,  brother  to  Mr.  Pqwnall,  many  years.  Master 
of  the  School  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Martins  in  the  fields,  who  lived  to  a 
very  advanced  age,  and  died  some  time  since.  On  the  event  of  his 
death,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  friend  of  Mr.  Pownall,  the 
present  Editor,  who  conceiving,*' &c.  '     " 

Not  the  least  marvellous  assertion  contained  in  this  Prospectus 
remains  for  its  concluding  paragraph. 

^'  The  iirst  Editor  has  been  honoured  with  the  Autographs  of  nearly 
one  thousand  of  the  mosi  literary  characters  as  subscribers,  among 
whom  are  mcmy  Prelatet  and  other  Dignitaries,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
public  Establishments  of  the  Country.  A  secoud  Edition  is  now  called 
for,  and  it  is  hoped  the  noble  and  litaraiy  cljaracters  of  the  Kingdom  will 
honour  this  most  ancient  and  most  precious  work  with  their  patronage. 
Those  who  may  not  desire  the  possession  of  it,  may  aid  the  publication 
hy  their  liberal  donations.*^ 

Sunt  qui  nan  habeant :  est  qui  non  curat  habere. 

'  Some. precaution,  however,  might  now  be  thought  necessary  ; 
for,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  an  Irish  Periodical,  The  Christian 
Examiner,  in  March,  1831,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Bond  was  not 
the  only  possessor  of  the  Book  of  Jasher.  A  J^w  in  Liverpool, 
(neither  a  sort  of  person  nor  of  town  likely  to  be  behind  Bristol 
or  Mr.  Bond  in  any  promising  mercantile  adventure,)  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  bringing  it  before  the  Public,  and  a 
very  simple-hearted  clergyman,  who  signs  himself  "Vicar  of 
Donagh,"  acquaints  the  ^Editor  of  the  Magazine  with  his  own 
good  fortune  in  having  obtained  sight  of  a  copy  of  this  same 
"  curious  piece  of  antiquity."  During  the  Irish  Rebellion,  saya 
this  undoubting  Vicar,  "  the  Rev.  Robert  Alexander,  D.  D.,  a 
Divine  of  high  character  in  his  profession,  and  a  scholar  of  the 
first  rate,"  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Pembroke. 

"  When  there,  in  great  privacy,  and  not  a  little  crippled  in  his  resources, 
be  was  visited  by  a  clergyman  whose  name  1  regret  exceedingly  I  have 
forgotten,  and  from  a  congenial  feeling  of  taste  in  literature,  profession, 
and  general  sentiment,  no  small  degree  of  friendship  arose  between 
them.  It  occurred  one  afternoon  in  their  conversation  on  Scriptural 
subjects,  in  which  they  both  took  great  delight,  and  were  well  com- 
petent to  discuss,  that  the  Book  of  Jasher  was  mentioned  by  Dr.  Alex* 

k2 
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ftnder^  deploring  its  ioss^  and  expressing  bis  regrets  that  no  trace  (except 
the  incidental  allusion  to  it,  Josh.  x.  13,  and  2  Sam,  xviii.)  could  be 
bad  of  a  book  sufficiently  important  to  be  alluded  to  by  inspired  writers. 
The  Welsh  Clergyman  then  informed  him  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a 
rare  Copy  of  the  Work^  that  he  considered  it  unique,  and  held  it  of  the 
highest  yalue  ;  adding  as  a  yei7  special  favour,  and  one  which  he  had 
invariably  refused,  that  he  would  permit  Dr.  A.  to  take  a  copy,  but  with 
the  strictest  injunctions  that  his  permission  would  rest  there,  and  that 
its  publicity  should  not  under  any  circumstances  take  place." 

**  In  the  year  1806,  having  been  on  a  visit  in  New  Ross,  where  Dr. 
Alexander  resided,  1  was  favoured  by  his  permission  to  see  this  curious 
piece  of  antiquity,  and  earnestly  requested  to  be  allowed  to  copy  it.  This, 
however,  he  would  by  no  means  grant;  but  told  me  that  if  I  chose  to 
copy  the  Preface  alone,  it  was  at  my  service ;  and  that  I  must  do  so  in 
bis  library,  lest  the  temptation  to  transcribe  the  whole  would  be  too  in- 
viting for  me  to  resist :  and  that  he  owed  it  to  his  friend,  and  the  promise 
he  had  exacted,  not  even  to  go  so  far :  yet  he  was  willing  to  do  so  merely 
to  oblige  me :  but  even  after  I  had  copied  the  Preface,  as  if  some  mystery 
was  destined  to  adhere  to  the  work,  the  good  doctor  wrote  to  me  re* 
questing  I  would  destroy  it.  To  this  I  replied  to  my  worthy  friend  that 
he  might  rest  assured  no  unbecoming  use  would  be  made  of  his  indul* 
gence,  which  sufficiently  quieted  his  anxiety  for  the  time.  The  doctor 
has  long  since  paid  the  debt  of  nature."^ 

The  Vicar  of  Donagh  then  continues  by  printing  the  narrative 
of  Alcuin,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  advertisement 
of  the  Bristol  edition,  with  a  slight  variation  (the  cause  of  which 
^'e  shall  presently  explain)  from  its  substance  in  those  pages. 
From  those  pages,  however,  we  shall  extract  it  below  verbatim. 
It  is  long,  but  as  it  is  a  most  important  document,  we  must  trans- 
cribe it  without  abridgment. 

"  The  words  of  Alcmn,  which  are  to  be  read  before  the  Book  ofJasher. 

"  T,  Alcuin  of  Britain,  was  minded  to  travel  into  the  Holy  Land,  and 
into  the  province  of  Persia,  in  search  of  holy  things,  and  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  east.  And  I  took  unto  me  two  companions,  who  learned 
with  roe,  under  able  teachers  and  masters,  all  those  languages  which  the 
people  of  the  east  speak  j  namely,  Thomas  of  Malmsbury,  and  John  of 
Huntingdon :  and  though  we  went  as  pilgrims,  yet  we  took  with  us 
silver,  and  gold,  and  riches.  And  when  we  came  unto  Bristol,  we  went 
into  a  ship  bound  for  Rome,  where  we  tarried  six  months,  and  learned 
more  perfectly  the  old  Persic  language.  Here  the  Pope  blessed  us,  and 
said.  Be  of  resolution,  for  the  work  ye  have  undertaken  is  of  the  Lord. 
From  Rome  we  went  to  Naples,  and  tarried  there  three  da5's,  and  from 
thence  to  Salermo,  and  from  thence  to  Palermo.  We  went  through 
Sicily,  and  took  Melita  in  our  way,  where  we  abode  six  days.  Hence 
we  sailed  for  the  Morea,  visited  Athens,  Thessalonia,  Constantinople, 

-  ♦  The  Ckriitian  Examiner  and  Church  of  Ireland  Mogatine,  vol.  xi.  (for  1831) 
p.  191. 
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Philadelphia,  Pergamus,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  Antioch,  Colo88>  Cappado'i 
cia,  Alexandria,  Damascus,  Samaria,  Bethel,  and  Jerusalem.  Here  w^ 
stayed  six  weeks,  and  the  patriarch  John  received  us  kindly.  And  after 
having  visited  every  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  particularly  Bethlehem, 
Hebron,  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  like,  we  crossed  an  arm  of  the  Persic 
Gulph  at  Bassora,  and  went  in  a  boat  to  Bagdad,  and  from  thence  by 
land  to  Ardevil,  and  so  to  Casbin.  Here  we  learnt  from  an  Ascetic^ 
that  at  the  furthermost  part  of  Persia,  in  the  city  of  Gazna,  was  a  ma* 
nuscript,  wrote  in  Hebrew,  of  The  Book  of  Jashcr,  He  stimulated  us  tQ 
this  undertaking,  by  observing,  that  I'he  Book  of  Jasker  was  twice  men* 
tioued  in  the  Holy  Bible,  and  twice  appealed  to  as  a  book  of  Testimony^ 
and  that  it  was  extant  before  the  writings  which  are  now  stiled,  The 
Books  of  Moses.  We  immediately  undertook  the  journey,  going  by  the 
way  of  Ispahan,  where  we  tarried  three  weeks  j  at  length  we  arrived  at 
Gazna.  Here  we  laid  aside  the  pilgrims*  dress,  and  I  hired  a  house, 
where  we  dwelt  during  our  stay  in  this  city,  which  was  about  three 
years. 

'^  I  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  keeper  of  the  libraiy  which  be* 
longs  to  the  community  of  this  city,  and  inquired  of  him  concerning  The 
Book  of  Jasher,  which  the  recluse  at  Casbin  had  told  us  of.  He  said,  he 
had  read  of  such  a  manuscript  in  the  catalogue  of  the  library,  but  had 
never  seen  it,  though  he  had  been  custos  for  forty- five  years,  but  that  it 
was  locked  up  in  a  chest,  and  kept  among  the  pieces  of  antiquities  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  library.  As  I  lived  nigh  the  custos,  so  I  soon  became 
familiar  in  his  family;  wherefore  one  day  1  took  the  opportunity  to 
tell  the  custos,  that  I  was  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  civilities  he 
bad  shown  me,  and  particularly  for  tbc  free  access  he  had  given  me  to 
the  library  5  at  the  same  time  1  made  him  a  present  of  a  wedge  of  gold, 
in  value  fifty  pounds,  which  he  readily  accepted.  The  next  time  I  went 
to  the  library,  I  begged  the  favour  I  might  see  The  Book  of  Jasher,  He 
then  immediately  turned  to  the  catalogue,  where  it  was  written.  The 
Volume  of  Jasher.  He  conducted  me  into  a  long  room,  where  he  showed 
me  the  chest  it  was  in.  He  now  informed  me,  that  the  key  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  city-treasurer,  and  that,  upon  proper  application,  I  might 
see  the  volume.  The  custos  introduced  me  to  the  treasurer,  and  related 
to  him  the  substance  of  my  request.  He  smiled,  and  said,  he  was  not 
then  at  leisure,  but  he  would  consider  of  it.  The  next  morning  I  sent 
John  of  Huntingdon  to  the  treasurer  with  a  wedge  of  gold  of  the  value 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  by  way  of  a  present.  By  John  he  sent  me 
word,  that  he  would  meet  me  at  the  library  about  the  ninth  hour* 

"  The  time  being  come,  the  treasurer,  the  custos,  and  I,  met  at  th^ 
library,  when  the  treasurer  having  unlocked  the  chest,  showed  me  the 
book,  which  he  called.  The  Volume  of  Jasher.  And  then  he  locked  the 
chest,  and  gave  the  key  to  the  custos,  telling  him,  that  it  was  permitted 
that  I  might  read  in  the  volume,  as  often  as  I  would,  in  the  presence  of 
the  custos,  and  in  the  library. 

"  The  Book  of  Jasher  is  a  great  scroll,  in  width  two  feet  three  inches> 
and  in  length  about  nine  feet.  It  is  written  in  large  characters,  and 
exceeding  beautiful.     The  paper  on  which  it  is  written  is  for  thickness 
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iht  eighth  of  an  inch.    To  the  tonch  it  seemed  as  soft  as  veWet,  and  td 

the  eye  as  white  as  snow. 

"  The  ark  is  of  Mosaic  work,  finely  and  curionsly  wrought^  bnt  time 
and  accidents  have  very  much  defaced  the  external  ornaments  of  it. 

"  After  this  I  had  free  access  to  The  Book  ofJasher,  llie  first  thing 
which  commanded  my  attention  was  a  little  scroll,  intitled.  The  story  of 
the  Volume  of  Jasher,  This  informed  me,  that  Jasher  was  born  in 
Goshen^  In  the  land  of  Egypt ;  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  mighty  Caleh^ 
tvho  was  general  of  the  Hebrews,  whilst  Moses  was  with  Jethro  in 
Midian ;  that  on  the  embassy  to  Pharaoh,  Jasher  was  appointed  virger 
to  Moses  and  Aaron,  to  bear  the  rod  before  them  3  that  as  he  always 
accompanied  Moses,  Jasher  must  have  had  the  greatest  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  facts  he  bath  recorded  )  that  from  his  great  attachment  to 
truth  and  uprightness,  he  early  received  bis  name,  *^V^ ;  that  it  was  a 
common  saying  in  Israel  of  him.  Behold  the  upright  man  ;  that  Jasher 
wrote  the  volume  which  bears  his  name ;  that  the  ark  was  made  in  bis 
life-time ;  that  he  put  tbe  volume  therein  with  his  own  hands ;  that 
Jazer,  the  eldest  son  of  Jasher,  kept  it  during  his  life  ;  that  the  princes 
of  Jndah  successively  were  custoes  thereof;  that  the  ark  and  book  in 
the  last  Babylonish  Captivity  was  taken  from  the  Jews,  and  so  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persian  monarchs  5  and  that  the  city  of  Gazna  bad 
been  the  place  of  its  residence  for  some  hundred  years. 

**  This  excited  in  me  a  desire  of  reading  the  volume  itself.  Tbe  work 
was  divided  into  thirty-seven  parts  or  portions.  One  of  these  portions  I 
read  at  this  time,  and  so  two  every  day  until  I  had  read  the  whole 
through.  The  custos  then  informed  me,  that  there  were  in  tbe  two  side 
boxes  of  the  chest,  certain  notes  or  remarks,  which  some  of  the  ancienta 
had  made  on  several  passages  contained  in  The  Book  of  Jasher,  These 
also  I  read. 

'*  I  had  now  conceived  a  great  desire  of  returning  to  England,  with  a 
transcript  of  The  Book  of  Jasher,  and  of  the  Notes.  Hereupon,  I  and 
my  companions  petitioned  the  commonalty  of  the  city,  that  we  might 
have  the  liberty  of  taking  a  transcript  thereof.  Here  we  were  opposed 
by  the  treasurer,  and  our  petition  was  rejected.  Some  months  after 
this,  it  came  into  my  mind,  that  we  would  petition  to  have  leave  to  make 
an  English  translation  of  the  said  Book  and  Notes.  Accordingly^  one 
morning,  having  drawn  up  the  petition,  I  sent  John  of  Huntingdon  with 
it,  and  a  wedge  of  gold  to  the  treasurer,  with  a  letter  desiring  his  opinion 
of  it.  Afier  some  days,  I  received  for  answer,  that  he  had  considered  of 
my  request,  and  would  shortly  relate  tbe  affair  to  the  recorder  of  tbe 
city,  and  take  his  opinion  thereon.  Upon  this,  I  despatched  Thomas  of 
Malmsbnry  with  a  wedge  of  gold,  as  a  present  to  tbe  recorder,  together 
with  a  copy  of  tbe  petition  I  had  sent  tbe  treasurer.  A  few  days  after 
this,  I  received  directions  from  the  recorder,  to  attend  the  next  court, 
and  then  our  petition  was  granted.  Tbe  order  of  cmirt  ran  thus :  *  We 
grant  unto  Alcuin,  and  his  two  assistants,  full  liberty  and  power  of 
translating  out  of  the  original  Hebrew,  The  Volume  of  Jasher,  with  the 
Notes  appertaining  thereto,  now  contained  in  a  chest  in  the  public 
library  of  Gazna,  into  English,  and  into  no  other  language  whatever. 
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And  we  likewise  order  that  the  said  Eaglisb  translation  be  made  in  the 
library,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  custos,  at  such  times  of  the  day  as  shall 
be  roost  convenient  to  the  said  custos/ 

*'  We  soon  began  the  translation  in  this  manner :  The  manuscript 
was  laid  on  a  table^  round  which  the  custos  and  we  sat.  The  custos 
opened  the  volume,  and  we  read  the  first  part  or  portion^  and  were  per- 
mitted to  set  it  down  in  the  original ;  from  whence  we  mmW  each  a 
translation,  and  then  the  custos  burnt  the  part  we  had  so  transcribed. 
And  this  was  the  manner  in  which  we  proceeded,  but  the  custos  would 
not  suffer  us  to  carry  home  any  of  our  papers. 

*'  In  fine,  after  the  labour  of  near  a  year  and  six  months,  we  completed 
ibe  translation  of  the  Book  and  Notes,  to  which  translation  this  is  pre- 
fixed. The  treasurer  and  custos  burnt  all  other  papers  wrote  by  either 
of  us,  and  took  from  us  the  translation  we  had  made. 

''  In  this  dilemma  we  remained  for  some  time,  till,  by  a  proper  appli* 
cation,  and  by  petitioning  the  court  a  second  time,  after  having  been 
solemnly  sworn,  that  we  bad  taken  no  other  copy,  nor  were  possessed  of 
any  other  papers,  besides  that  translation  of  The  Volume  of  Jasher f  thea 
before  the  court,  the  translation  was  delivered  to  us,  with  a  charge,  that 
we  should  not  let  any  person  take  a  copy  thereof  in  any  place  we  passed 
through  in  our  return  to  England ;  which  we  solemnly  promised ;  and 
then  we  were  dismissed,  with  proper  credentials  for  our  return  through 
Persia. 

'*  We  now  re-assumed  the  pilgrims*  dress,  and  after  a  stay  of  almost 
three  years,  left  Gazna,  and  came  to  Ispahan,  from  thence  to  Casbiu, 
and  so  back  to  Jlome.  Here  we  stayed  some  time,  and  I  bad  an  audi* 
ence  of  the  Pope,  when  I  related  to  his  Holiness,  that  I  had  seen  Th^ 
Book  qf  Jasher y  spoken  of  in  Joshua,  and  in  the  Second  Book  of  SamueL 
The  holy  father,  who  was  uow  ninety- five  years  of  age,  turned  to  the 
places  I  referred  to,  and  then  cried  out,  I  hate  lived  to  the  days  of  forget  • 
fulness, 

**  After  a  short  stay  at  Rome,  we  sailed  for  England,  and  landed  at 
Bristol,  after  we  had  been  absent  seven  years." — The  Book  of  Jasher ^ 
pp.  viii. — xi. 

Upon  the  above  statement  we  miist^  in  passing,  offer  a  few  re- 
marks. Alcuin  was  originally  Librarian  to  Egbert,  Archbishop 
of  York;  and  from  his  early  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Doble  Library  of  Books  collected  by  that  munificent  Prelate, 
their  custos  became  the  most  profound  Bibliognostic  of  the  Vlllth 
century.  Of  his  private  history,  during  his  abode  in  England, 
very  little  can  be  positively  asserted;  but  he  is  supposed  to 
have  attained  the  dignity  of  Abbot  of  Canterbury.  His  subse- 
quent life  is  fully  displayed  and  illustrated  by  his  own  Letters 
and  other  writings.  Having  been  employed  by  Offa,  King  of 
Mercia,  in  an  embassy  to  Charlemagne,  he  so  far  attracted  the 
esteem  of  that  great  Prince,  by  his  extraordinary  abilities  and  at- 
tainments^ as  to  receive  the  honourable  title  of  Deliciie  Imperor 
toris.    By  offers  of  splendid  establishment,  the  Emperor  induced 
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bim  to  setlle  in  the  French  Courts  where  he  presided  over  aa 
Academy  instituted  in  the  Palace:  instructed  the  monarch  him* 
self  in  Rhetoric,  Liogic,  Mathematics  and  Divinity;  was  greatly 
distinguished  at  the  Councils  of  Frankfort  and  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
by  a  successful  opposition  to  certain  Heretical  opinions  pro- 
pounded by  Felix,  Bishop  of  Urgella  in  Catalonia;  and  contri- 
buted to  the  foundation  or  the  enlargement  of  the  Universities  of 
Paris,  Tours,  Fulden  and  Soissons.  It  was  not  without  much 
difficulty  that  he  obtained  Charlemagne's  permission  to  pass  his 
declining  years  in  retirement,  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  at 
Tours,  which  the  Imperial  patronage  had  bestowed  upon  him; 
and  the  administration  of  which  he  ultimately  deputed  to  a  brother 
recluse.  In  that  abode,  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  correcting 
and  transcribing  the  Scriptures;  and  numerous  MSS.,  either 
written  by  his  own  hand  or  under  his  immediate  inspection, 
became  spread  abroad  to  the  great  benefit  of  Religion.  Baronius 
mentions,  with  especial  delight,  a  noble  copy  of  the  Bible,  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  penmanship  of  Alcuin  himself  for  the  Cabinet 
of  Charlemagne,  which  was  preserved  in  his  time  (and  n\ay  still 
be  preserved)  in  the  Library  of  the  Monks  of  San  Filippo  de 
Neri  at  Rome. 

When  Alcuin  "  left  the  Court"  of  Charlemagne,  and  *'  re- 
turned to  England,  he  was  further  promoted  to  be  Abbot  of  Can-^ 
terbury,*^  says  the  learned  and  veracious  Editor  of  the  Book  of 
Jasher,  in  his  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  its  antiquity  and  au- 
thenticity. Now  if  ever  Alcuin  was  in  truth  Abbot  of  Canter- 
bury, it  was,  as  scarcely  a  doubt  can  exist,  before  he  attached 
himself  to  Charlemagne.  For  although  it  is  ascertained  that  he 
passed  nearly  three  years  in  England,  between  A.D.  790  and 
■^•^*  793,  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  it  is  little  likely  that  he  would 
then  have  accepted  promotion  from  Ofl'a,  unless  he  had  also  de- 
signed to  make  a  permanent  residence  in  his  native  Country.  It 
IS  far  more  probable  that  he  was  never  at  all  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Canterbury,  at  least  as  its  Abbot;  for  he  would  scarcely 
have  been  tempted  in  the  first  instance  to  abandon  so  high  and 
honourable  a  charge.  We  suspect  therefore  that  a  confusion  has 
arisen  from  a  similarity  of  names  between  himself  and  a  former 
Abbot.  Alcuin's  Saxon  name  was  Alevvin;  which,  for  the  sake 
ot  euphony,  he  Latinized  first  into  Alcuinus,  and  afterwards  into 
Aibmus  accompanying  it  with  the  classical  prefix  Flaccus. 
"ence  he  may  have  been  confounded  with  another  Albinus,  who 

Thr"  W    t^^^P'-f  ded  at  Canterbury  sometime  earlier. 

Dtibiuiipynt  P    •    ^'''"'"  '"'^'"^  ^'^^  collected  by  Duchesne,  and 

learlv  nl.r  f '"^  '*'"  ^^"^*"  ^^  '^^^  ^^^^*  of  Jasher  (who 

iearly  never  saw  the  volume)  asserts,  in  ]600,  but  in  16 17.     But 
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there  is  a  later  and  fuller  Edition  superintended  by  M.  FrobeiV 
of  St.  Einnierande  at  Ratisbon,  which  appeared  in  1777*  Both 
these  impressions  contain,  besides  the  very  numerous  acknowledged 
writings  of  Alcuiu,  the  supposititious  Works  which  have  been 
attributed  to  him,  together  with  such  notices  as  can  be  obtained 
of  his  deperdita;  and  not  any  where,  in  any  one  of  the  three  above- 
named  classes,  is  any  passage  to  be  found  which  records  either 
his  Oriental  travels  or  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of  Jasher.  His 
Correspondence  is  most  voluminous;  consisting  of  232  Letters, 
many  of  them  addressed  to  Charlemagne^  and  detailing  very  ample 
particulars  of  his  literary  occupations.  Moreover,  we  possess 
three  separate  Lives  of  this  great  Scholar ;  in  which  are  trans- 
mitted to  us  not  only  the  credible  and  ordinary  portions  of  his 
history,  but  such  addenda  also  of  marvels  as  were  thought  requi- 
site for  the  fame  of  one  who  had  received  canonization.  We  read 
therein  of  miracles  which  he  worked  both  before  and  after  his 
deaths  and  of  a  bodily  conflict  which  he  maintained  with  the 
Prince  of  the  Power  of  Darkness,  who  on  one  occasion  visibly 
beset  him  in  the  seclusion  of  his  Study,  and  sought  to  divert  him 
from  Book-learning.  It  is  not  likely  therefore  that  so  important 
a  transaction  as  his  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  if  it  had  ever  oc- 
curred^ would  have  been  omitted  by  his  professed  Biographers ; 
or  that  the  discovery  of  a  MS.,  the  translation  of, which  into  £ng-> 
lish  he  considered  worthy  of  so  much  time,  labour,  and  money,  as 
he  is  said  to  have  expended  upon  it,  should  never  be  even  inci* 
dentally  alluded  to  by  himself. 

It  so  happens  also  that  among  his  Poenis  (if  we  may  give  that 
title  to  the  bald  Latin  and  false  quantities  which  he  endeavoured 
to  arrange  according  .to  a  metrical  appearance)  are  several 
epigraphs  for  MSS.  of  the  Scripture;  some  of  which  contain 
an  enumeration  of  the  received  Canonical  Books.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  Jasher,  even  if  not  at  once  boldly  inserted  by  its 
Discoverer,  would  have  found  at  least  some  occasional  notice  in 
the  body  of  these  compositions  ?  Alcuin  must  have  been  proud 
of  his  exploit ;  and,  unless  he  believed  in  the  authenticity  of 
the  original  document,  he  would  scarcely  have  troubled  himself 
with  the  pain  and  toil  of  its  translation.  Nevertheless,  with  so 
many  fair  opportunities  before  him  of  embalming  his  feat  in 
verse,  he  is  wholly  silent  concerning  it :  an  act  of  abstinence 
and  mortification  which,  if  it  bad  been  really  perpetrated, 
might  rank  him  with  justice  as  the  most  Heautontimorumenos  of 
Ascetics.  As  our  readers  may  be  curious  to  see  a  specimen  of 
Alcuin's  verse,  and  as  the  following  reputed  Hexameters  are  nof 
without  some  Mnemonic  recommendation,  we  venture  to  subjoin 
them. 
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**  In  Sacrum  Codicem  curd  Radonu  Abbaiis  Momuicm  S.  VcdasH  acr^^imn. 

In  hoc  Quinque  lAbri  retinentur  Codice  Mom, 
Bella  Ducts  Josue,  Seniorum  et  tempora  Patrum. 
Rutkf  Job,  et  Regum  bis  bini  namque  LibeUi  ; 
Atque  Propheiarum  Sancti  bis  octo  LibeUi  ; 
Carmina  praclari  Christi  Patris  Hymmca  David, 
Et  tna  pacifici  Sakmonis  Opuscula  Regis. 
Jungitur  his  Sophus  Jesu  simul  atque  Zibellus, 
Et  Paralipomenis  enim  duo  nempe  Libelli. 
Hinc  Ezrce,  Nehemuje,  Hesther,  Judith  atque  LibelU, 
Et  duo  namque  Libri  Machabaa  beUa  tenentes, 
Maithcei  et  Marci,  Lucce  Liber  atque  Johamds, 
Incljfta  gesta  tenens  Salvantis  Scecula  Christi. 
Sanctus  Apostolicos  Lucas  conscnpserat  Actus, 
Bis  septem  Sancti  per  chartas  dogmata  Pauli, 
Japobi,  Petri,  Judae,  et  pia  dicta  Johanms, 
ScrUntur  extremo  Johannis  in  ordine  Tomus, 
Hos  lege,  tu  Lector,  fehx,  feliciter,  omnes, 
Ad  laudem  Christi,  propriamque  in  secla  salutem* — 

Opera,  Tom.  n.  p.  205. 

Some  apology  may  be  thought  necessary  for  continuing  to  ex- 
pend our  blows  upon  a  mere  Phantom — nube  cava,  et  ienuem 
sine  viribus  umbram — or  we  would  otherwise  ask  the  exact 
position  of  that  City,  the  El  Dorado  of  Biblical  Literature, 
in  the  '^  furthermost  part  of  Persia/'  Gazna,  which,  we  believe, 
exists  in  truth  in  Cabul.  We  would  observe  also  that  the 
only  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  who  filled  the  Holy  Seat  during 
the  Vlllth  and  the  early  part  of  the  IXth  centuries,  under 
the  name  of  John,  was  John  V. ;  whose  rule  occupied  the 
seven  years  between  A.  D.  79^  and  A.  D.  802.  Here  then 
we  obtain  a  fixed  season  for  Alcuin's  pretended  visit  to  Je» 
rusalem.  It  must  have  occurred  during  some  portion  of  those 
seven  years,  because  we  are  told  that  "  the  Patriarch  John  re- 
ceived him  kindly."  Yet  it  may  be  shown  from  many  parts  of 
Alcuin's  writings  that  after  his  return  from  England  in  A.  D.  793, 
he  never  quitted  the  French  dominions;*  that  in  A.  D.  796,  be 
took  possession  of  his  Abbey  at  Tours;  that  in  A.D.  798,  he 
excused  himself,  on  account  of  infirmity,  from  accompanying 
Charlemagne  in  a  journey  to  Rome ;  and  that,  about  the  same 
time,  he  was  either  writing  or  speaking  against  the  false  doctrine 
of  the  adoptive  filiation  of  The  Son  promulgated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Urgella.     His  embarkation  from  and  return  to  Bristol,  (the 

*  li  eti  revint  aa  bout  de  trois  ans,  a  la  fin  de  I'ann^e  792,  oa  au  commencenient  de 
la  soivaute.  Alcuin  de  retour  en  France  n'en  sortie  plus  dans  la  suite.  HiaU  lAu  d« 
France,  torn.  U,  p.  297,  wberd  very  copious  authorities  are  cited. 
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fortunate  spot  at  which  he  was  to  reappear  io  the  XlXth  cen- 
tury,) bis  entertainment  by  the  Patriarch  Jobo,  and  his  seven 
years'  Oriental  voyaging,  are  therefore  altogether  mistakes. 

One  word  more  relative  to  this  most  clumsy  part  of  the  forgery. 
The  only  Pope  during  the  above  period  was  Leo  III.,  who  died 
io  A,T).  816;  that  is,  twelve  years  after  the  demise  of  Alcuio,  and 
who  was  already  "  ninety-five  years  of  age"  at  the  time  of  Alcuin's 
visit.  Even  admitting  therefore  that  their  interview  occurred  at 
the  very  close  of  that  great  man's  life,  Leo  must  have  survived  to 
the  extraordinary  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven  j^ears  (an  age 
never  yet  attained  by  any  Pope  or  Kaiser)  without  leaving  any 
Historical  memorial  of  that  remarkable  longevity! 

These  anachronisms  may  be  thought  sufficient  to  overthrow  the 
tale ;  and  another  is  adduced  by  a  correspondent  of  the  ChrUtian 
Examitier,  in  May,  1831,  who  shows  that  "  we  are  required  to 
believe  that  Alcuin,  who  lived  and  flourished  in  the  days  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  died  in  804,  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  founded  by  Alfred  in  886."  Upon  a  question,  however, 
sunk  in  such  utter  obscurity  as  envelops  that  of  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  Oxford,  we  are  very  far  from  being  prepared  to 
pass  judgment;  and  if  that  were  the  only  contradiction  in  the 
narrative,  we  would  take  the  word  of  Alcuin  for  his  own  schooling. 
More  fatal  objections  are  proposed  afterwards  by  the  same 
writer. 

*•  I  need  scarcely  object  to  the  story  of  Alcuin,  who  spent  his  life  at 
the  Court  of  Charlemagne,  or  in  the  monastery  of  Tours,  founded  under 
the  patronage  of  that  Monarch,  and  who  there  closed  his  eyes  in  peace 
and  honour,  having  performed  an  unrecorded  journey  in  the  East,  in 
the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  carrying,  however,  ingots  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  riches  concealed,  I  suppose,  in  bis  knapsack  !  Nor  of  the  improb** 
bility  that  the  Court  of  Rome,  so  jealous  at  all  times  of  its  prerogatives, 
should  have  suffered  such  a  work  to  pass  its  gates.  Nor  of  the  total 
want  of  consistency  in  Alcuin,  the  learned  collector  and  liberal  distributor 
of  knowledge,  committing  the  precious  MS.  to  the  care  of  an  unknown 
Yorkshire  clergyman,  rather  than  to  the  College  at  York,  where,  in 
foct,  be  did  receive  his  education  j  or  to  the  Library  of  his  own  Mo- 
nastery at  Tours ;  or,  as  your  ingenious  correspondent  would  possibly 
suggest,  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford."* 

Another  Letter,  signed  H.  H.  M.,  appears  in  the  same  publi- 
cation in  the  following  June,  to  which  we  shall  more  fully  refer 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  contents  of  the  pseudo-Jasher.  It 
is  followed  by  a  communication  bearing  the  signature  Bibliogra- 
phicus,  and  dated  London,  referring  to  the  second  Edition  of 
Mr*  Hartwell  Home's  Litroductioit,  (vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  123,) 

*  €hri$tim  EsamrntTf  rol.  xi.  p.  948. 
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for  a  key  which  unlocks  the  secret  of  the  imposture.  The 
fraud:  as  Mr.  Home  there  shows,  has  been  long  since  ex- 
ploded and  traced  home  to  its  author ;  so  long,  indeed,  that  the 
present  frontless  reviver  of  it  has  no  doubt  indulged  a  hope  that 
Its  former  detection  may  have  been  wholly  forgotten.  More 
than  eighty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Book  ojf  Jasher ;  just  seventy  since  the  grave  closed  over  the  head 
of  its  inventor. 

One  Jacob  Hive,  a  Printer  and  Letter- founder,  is  the  original 
forger;  and  the  following  account  of  his  process  is  given  by  Mr. 
Edward  Kowe-Mores,  in  his  rare  and  singular  Dissertation  on 
Typographical  Founders  and  Founderies,  (p.  64,)  which  may  be 
found  cited  in  a  Work  of  more  common  occurrence,  Nichols's 
Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  XVllIth  Century,  {yo\.  i.  p.  309.) 

**  In  1751  Mr.  Hive  published  a^ pretended  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Jasher,  said  to  have  been  made  by  one  Alcuin  of  Britain.  The  accoant 
given  of  the  translation  is  full  of  glaring  absurdities  ;  but  of  the  publi- 
cation this  we  can  say,  from  the  in  formation  of  the  only  one  who  is 
capable  of  informing  us,  because  the  business  was  a  secret  between  the 
two,  Mr.  Hive  in  the  night-tirae  had  constantly  a  Hebrew  Bible  before 
him  {scd  qu.  de  hoc)  and  cases  in  his  closet.  He  produced  the  copy  for 
Jasher,  and  it  was  composed  and  printed,  and  the  same  worked  oflf  in 
the  night-time  in  a  private  press-room." 

Without  further  proof  than  we  possess,  or,  indeed,  than  can  now 
be  obtained,  it  may  be  unjust  to  express  a  suspicion  that  Howe- 
Mores,  who  was  a  strange  fellow,  was  particeps  criminis;  and  that 
he  himself  was  the  "  only  person"  admitted  into  the  secret,  which 
he  afterwards  betrayed.  But,  on  his  own  showing,  he  had  been 
previously  connected  with  Hive ;  who  had  employed  him,  when  he 
was  an  Undergraduate  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1746,  to 
assist  in  correcting  an  Edition  of  Calasius's  Concordance. 

The  title-page  of  Hive's  volume  differs  very  slightly  from  that 
of  the  Bristol  reprint.  The  former  does  not  contain  any  notice 
of  a  Preliminary  Dissertation.  It  is  shorter  than  its  antitype  in 
its  mention  of  Alcuin :  "  translated  into  English  by  Alcuin  of 
Britain,  who  went  a  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,"  and  instead 
of  the  bare  extracts  from  Joshua  and  2  Samuel  it  contains  the 
following  paragraph :  ^'  This  Book  is  twice  mentioned  in  Holy 
Scripture,  viz.  in  Josh,  x.  13,  and  in  2  Sam,  i.  18,  in  both  which 
places  it  is  appealed  to  as  a  Work  of  credit  and  reputation,  and 
as  such  was  at  that  time  had  in  great  esteem."  Mr.  Home  has 
pointed  to  the  sedulous  care  with  which  Mr.  Bond  (who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  at  one  period  of  his  "  various  and  chequered 
life"  was  a  teacher  of'  English  !)  has  preserved  the  idiom  of  his 
predecessor, "  to  which  is  prefixed  Various  Readings ;"  and  he  has 
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noted  similar  coincidences  of  style  in  the  Body  of  the  Work : 
"  thus  hath  said  our  Fathers" — "  thou  judgeth  the  people" — 
"  whom  thou  knoweth  not" — *'  whom  thou  doth  not  worship" — 
and  "  thou  hath  spoken." 

A  doubt  might  exist,  prima  fade,  relative  to  the  publication  of 
Hive's  Volume.  Its  title-page  bears  no  more  than,  **  printed  in 
the  year  17dl/'  and  a  pencil  note  (either  by  some  Bookseller  or 
some  collector  to  whom  it  has  formerly  belonged)  written  on  the 
margin  of  the  copy  now  lying  before  us,  describes  it  as  **  pri-* 
▼ately  printed,  and  very  rare."  But  Mr.  Home  has  produced  a 
criticism  from  the  Monthly  Review  of  December,  1751,  (vol.  v. 
p.  230),  which  establishes  the  point  beyond  dispute.  The  Re* 
viewer  justly  describes  the  Work  as  **  a  palpable  piece  of  contri- 
vance intended  to  impose  upon  the  credulous  and  the  ignorant, 
to  sap  the  credit  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  and  to  blacken  the 
character  of  Moses  himself."  The  narrative  of  Alcuin  is  spoken 
of  in  like  manner,  as  **  an  idle  story" — "  full  of  blunders,  incon* 
sistencies  and  absurdities." 

Mr.  Bond's  Advertisement,  which  we  have  already  cited,  is 
founded,  as  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  on  the  following 
Prefatory  Letter  in  the  original  impression : 

"To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  •  *  *  *  *  *. 

•'  My  Lord, 

"  The  following  translation  of  The  Book  of  Jasher  fell  into  ray 
hands  thirty  years  ago  by  mere  accident.  I  was  travelling  in  the  North 
of  England,  to  see  the  country ;  and  coming  into  a  little  town,  where  I 
intended  to  lodge  that  night,  my  landlord  informed  me,  that  the  goods 
and  books  of  an  old  gentlewoman,  lately  deceased,  who  was  upwards  of 
one  hundred  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  were  that 
evening  to  be  sold  by  auction. 

'*  1  went  to  the  sale,  where  were  assembled  a  parcel  of  rustics,  two 
or  three  gentlemen,  and  as  many  clergymen.  The  auctioneer,  who  was 
the  parish  clerk,  had  prepared  no  catalogues,  so  every  one  looked  of  (?) 
the  book  to  be  sold  as  it  was  banded  about.  I  bought  largely,  and  at 
length  the  gentlemen  and  the  clergymen,  perceiving  they  had  no  share 
in  the  auction,  withdrew.  The  auctioneer,  in  haste  to  make  an  end, 
put  up  all  the  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and  sermons  in  four  bundles. 
These  1  purchased,  and  then  I  ordered  the  whole  to  be  sent  immediately 
to  my  inn ;  and  before  I  left  the  town,  I  packed  the  books,  manuscripts, 
pamphlets  and  sermons  up,  and  sent  them  to  my  own  home. 

*'  Among  these  papers,  my  Lord,  I  found  the  following  translation  of 
The  Book  of  Jasher,  which  I  last  summer  communicated  to  your  Lord- 
ship on  a  rumour  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible.  I  own  that  till 
then  it  lay  by  me  quite  unregarded.  Your  Lordship  on  perusal  was 
pleased  to  approve  of  it,  and  to  advise  its  publication  as  a  b€K)k  of  great 
sincerity,  plainness,  and  truth* 
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•*  Your  Lordthip't  remark  I  mast  not  here  omit,  *  that  it  was  yoor 
opinion  Tke  Book  of  Jasher  ought  to  have  been  printed  in  the  Bible 
before  that  of  Joshua.*  " 

Then  follows  the  testimony  of  Wickliffe,  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  The  letter  is  signed  "  The  Editor/'  and  dated  Nov.  25, 
1751. 

At  the  end  of  Alcuin's  narrative.  Hive  inserted  the  following 
paragraph,  which  Mr.  Bond  has  thought  it  discreet  to  omit : 
•*  Some  years  after  my  arrival  I  related  the  adventure  to  several, 
and  showed  them  the  Work,  who  advised  me  not  to  suflFer  a  copy 
of  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Stutioners,  lest  I  should  incur 
the  displeasure  of  the  Purple.  Being  now  grown  old  and  infirm, 
I  have  left  it  among  other  papers  to  a  Clergyman  in  Yorkshire.'' 
The  '•  Stationers''  appear  to  have  been  too  hard  for  Mr.  Bond's 
digestion.  The  Latin  Statiotiarius  is  a  word  originally  employed 
for  the  milites  stativi,  or  such  as  were  posted  in  stationes,  the 
garrisons  which  occupied  conquered  towns ;  at  a  later  date,  it 
was  used  to  signify  scribes  or  notaries,  <riftj3oXaioypa^oi  or  tabeU 
Hones,  who  waited,  at  Jixed  spots  with  apparatus  prepared  for 
writing.  In  the  Lower  Empire,  Postmasters  appear  also  to  have 
been  called  Stationarii.  Mr.  Home  states  from  Ducange  that 
Stationers  (wc  suppose  Ducange  means  as  Booksellers)  were  un- 
known in  Europe  before  the  middle  of  the  Xlllth  Century;  and 
we  may  add,  that  even  at  thajt  time  (provided  we  admit  with 
Conriug  that  the  Law  regulating  the  Physicians  of  Salerno  was 
promulgated  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  iL,)  the  proprietors  of 
statiofies  or  Apothecaries'  shops  were  more  generally  intended  by 
the  title  Stationarii. 

One  lapse  into  which  Mr.  Bond  permitted  himself  to  fall  in 
his  first  impression,  and  of  which  Hive,  in  whose  steps  he  was 
following,  appears  to  have  been  wholly  unconscious,  is  the  absur- 
dity of  making  Alcuiu,  all  whose  extant  Works  are  written  in 
Latin,  express  himself  in  modern  Englfsb.  "  If  he  had  composed 
any  treatise  in  any  other  language/'  says  Mr.  Home,  "  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  in  the  then  vernacular  language  of  England, 
that  is,  the  Anglo-Saxon."  Between  the  publication  at  Bristol 
and  the  issuing  of  the  Prospectus,  this  anomaly  occurred  or  was 

suggested  to  Mr.  Bond ;  and  he  endeavours  to  remedy  it,  as  we 
have 


to  be    ^h  *^^"  eflFected?     Anglo-Saxon  scholarship  is  not  a  fruit 

a  task^of    "^^**  ^"^^"^  ^^^'^^  ^^^^ »  ^"^  ^^®  portion  of  it  requisite  for 
®o  great  extent,  would  have  entitled  its  owner  to  some 
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remembrance*  The  translator,  although  it  is  not  so  ''  written  in 
the  Bond/*  must  have  supplied  also  the  convenient  divisions  into 
chapters;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  Alcuin,  in  the  Vlllth  century, 
would  anticipate  an  invention  not  introduced  till  the  Xlllth  by 
Cardinal  Hugo. 

The  Book  of  Jasher  itself  appears  to  have  been  constructed  in 
part  from  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Rabbis ;  in  part  from  a 
cento  of  various  scraps  stolen  from  the  Pentateuch ;  and  in  the 
remainder  from  the  crazy  imaginings  of  the  author  himself*  The 
first  chapter  may  be  taken  as  an  average  specimen  of  the  whole* 

''  CHAR  I. 

**  1  Thefonnatum  of  the  world, '  3  the  light  shmeth.     7  the  earth  it  pn^ 
ductrce,     II  the  creation  of  man,     IS  the  birth  of  Cain  and  AbeU 
.    \7  of  Enoch*     ZS  the  death  of  Adam, 

"  1  Whilst  it  was  the  beginning,  darkness  overspread  the  face  of 
nature. 

2  And  the  ether  moved  upon  the  surface  of  the  chaos. 

3  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  great  light  shone  forth  from  the  firma* 
menty  and  enlightened  the  abyss. 

4  And  the  abyss  fled  before  the  face  of  the  light,  and  divided  between 
the  light  and  darkness. 

5  So  that  the  face  of  nature  formed  a  second  time. 

6  And  behold  there  appeared  in  the  Armament  two  great  Jights :  the 
one  to  mle  the  light,  and  the  other  to  rule  the  darkness. 

7  And  the  ground  brought  forth  grass :  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and 
the  fruit-tree  after  his  kind. 

8  And  every  beast  after  bis  kind :  and  every  thing  that  creepeth,  after 
their  kind. 

9  And  the  waters  brought  forth  the  moving  creatures^  after  their 
kind. 

1 0  And  the  ether  brought  forth  every  winged  fowl,  after  his  kind. 

11^  And  when  all  these  things  were  fulfilled,  behold  Jehovah  ap- 
peared in  Eden,  and  created  man,  and  ra^de'  him  to  be  an  image  of  his 
own  eternity. 

12  And  to  him  was  given  power  and  lordship  over  all  living  crea- 
tures, and  over  every  herb,  and  over  every  tree  of  the  field. 

13  And  it  came  to  pass,  in  process  of  time,  that  the  man  begat  Cain : 
and  he  also  begat  his  brother  Abel. 

14  And  Cain  was  the  first  man  who  tilled  the  ground  : 

15  And  Abel  was  a  feeder  of  sheep. 

\6  And  Cain  went  out  and  dwelt  on  the  east  of  Eden,  in  the  land  of 
Nod. 

17  And  Cain  begat  Enoch  -,  then  did  men  begin  to  build  cities. 

18  And  unto  Lamech  was  born  Jabal:  he  was  the  first  who  taught 
men  to  build  tents. 

1 9  And  unto  Lamech  also  was  born  Tnbal-Cain :  he  was  the  first  who 
wrought  in  brass  and  iron,  and  who  bnilded  up  the  harp  and  the  organ. 
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'   20  And  Seth  begat  Edos  :  then  began  men  by  name  to  call  on  the 
Lord. 

2 1  And  all  the  days  of  the  life  of  Adam,  there  was  rest,  and  peace,  and 
quiet,  unto  all  men. 

22  For  they  listened  unto  all  things,  concerning  which  he  spake  unto 
them. 

23  And  Adam  lived  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he  died.*' 

The  period  to  which  it  relates  extends  from  the  Creation  to  the 
close  of  the  rule  of  Jasher,  who,  after  having  been  virger  or  rod- 
bearer  to  Moses,  judged  Israel,  after  his  father  Caleb,  in  A.  M* 
2600.     Moses  is  described  as  "  learned  in  all  the  magic  of  the 
Egyptians.'*      By  a  slip  of  that  faculty  which,   in  a  writer   of 
Hive's  description  ought  to  be  especially  tenacious,  the  tribute 
demanded  by  Pharaoh  from  the  Israelites,  which  in  the  fourth 
chapter  is  calculated  as  a  tenth  part  of  the  increase  of  their  lands, 
(v.  19>)  in  the  sixth,  (v.  7,)  becomes  doubled  to  ^  Jifih.    The 
Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  (so  far  as  we  understand  the  account, 
which  is  greatly  mystified,)  is  attributed  to  a  natural  recess  of  the 
tide.    The  miraculous  supply  of  water  in  Horeb  is  not  mentioned 
at  all ;  and  instead  of  the  sweetening  of  the  fountain  at  Marah  by 
a  tree  which  the  Lord  showed  his  Prophet,  we  are  presented  with 
the  discovery  of  a  fresh  spring  by  the  sagacity  of  Miriam — a  lady 
always  mentioned  with  peculiar  complacency,  and  occasionally, 
indeed,  to  the  disparagement  of  her  brother.  Most  of  the  statutes 
and  ordinances  which  the  genuine  Scriptures  ascribe  to  the  dic- 
tation of  God  himself,  are  here  made  to  proceed  from  the  ad* 
vice  of  Jethro,  who  delivers  a  sort  of  Parody  on  the  Decalogue. 
His  suggestions  are  opposed  by  Miriam,  who  well  nigh  occasions 
a  sedition,  which  is  prevented  only  by  her  temporary  imprison- 
ment.   Instead  of  the  anger  of  the  Lord  being  kindled  against 
her  mischievous  interference,  so  that  she  is  smitten  with  leprosy 
for  her  transgression,  at  her  death  it  is  pronounced  that  there 
"  arose  up  no  one  like  unto  her  of  the  daughters  of  Jacob ;  no,  not 
even  unto  this  day/* — (Ch.  xv.  v.  l6.)      When  Korah,  Dathan  and 
Abiram  rebel,  theground  does  not  cleave  asunder  under  them,  neither 
doth  the  earth  open  her  mouth  and  swallow  them  up,  so  that  they 
go  down  alive  into  the  pit ;  nor  doth  ajire  come  outjrom  the  Lord 
and  consume  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  that  offered  incense ; 
but  they  die  a  much  more  common  death ;  and  (if  we  may  so  speak, 
without  an  undue  appearance  of  levity,)  in  consequence  of  the 
issue  by  Moses  of  a  Writ  de  Haretico  comburendo. 

Knr  k  1^°*^  Moses  commanded  the  Levites,  saying :    Up  now,  slay 
it^rT  ol  !v*^^*^  ^^^  Abiram,  with  those  that  are  with  them,  with  fire. 


^ven 
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fifty  men  of  the  children  of  Israel,  perished  by  fire  before  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord.*' — (Chap,  xxi.) 

The  contumelious  epithet  applied  to  Rahab  in  the  Book  of 
Joshua  is  purged  away  by  her  transformation  into  **  one  of  the 
Princesses  of  Jericho,"  and  a  vvoman  eminent  for  wisdom."  She 
is  represented  as  favouring  the  invaders  on  account  of  her  extrac- 
tion ;  her  mother,  a  woman  of  Midian,  having  borne  her  to  an 
Israelitish  father  :  and  the  aspersions  on  her  character  arise  only 
from  some  idle  words  of  the  King  of  Jericho,  who  stigmatised  her 
pacific  advice  as  '*  the  counsel  of  a  harlot." — (Ch.  xxvii.) 

The  Passage  of  the  deep  and  rapid  Jordan  (a  miracle  described 
in  the  Book  of  Joshua  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  might 
appear  to  defy  any  sceptical  resolution  of  it,)  is  effected  in  the 
£ook  of  Jasher  by  the  ordinary  expedient  of  a  Bridge  ;  for  in  no 
other  way  can  we  interpret  the  following  words. 

"  10  And  the  wood,  whereon  the  children  of  Israel  passed  over  Jordan, 
stayed  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  six  days  and  six  nights." — (Ch. 
xxviii.) 

Such  being  the  exact  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  passage  of 
the  whole  congregation,  "  they,  their  wives,  their  children,  their 
cattle,  even  all  their  possessions."  And  more  especially,  that 
signal  arrest  of  the  course  of  Nature  for  the  record  of  which  ap- 
peal is  made  by  the  genuine  Scriptures  to  the  Book  of  Jasher,  is 
noticed  in  that  Book  as  here  presented  to  us,  solely  as  an  aspira- 
tion of  the  conqueror;  expressed  in  terms  which  the  Hebrew 
indeed  might  admit,  and  which  are  therefore  introduced  into  the 
margin  of  our  version,  but  which  by  no  means  adequately  demon- 
strate the  plenary  manifestation  of  His  omnipotence  which  it 
pleased  God  to  display.  "11.  And  Joshua  said.  Sun,  be  thou 
silent  upon  Gibeon  :  and  thou.  Moon,  shine  thou  on  the  valley  of 
Ajalon.'^ — (Ch.  xxx.)  In  the  apparatus  of"  Various  Readings," 
(how  arising  from  a  single  MS.  we  know  not,)  prefixed  to  the 
Work,  a  nearer  approximation  is  made  to  the  truth.  "  Sun,  rest 
thou  on  Gibeon ;  and  shine  thou.  Moon,  on  the  valley  of  Ajalon." 
But  how  weak  and  frigid  are  even  these  words  when  brought  fti 
contact  with  the  two  verses  which  follow  the  similar  passage  in 
Joshua!  13.  Aud  the  Sun  stood  still,  and  the  Moon  stayed 
until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies^  Is 
not  this  written  in  the  Book  of  Jasher  ?  So  the  Sun  stood  still  in 
she  midst  of  Heaven  and  hastened  fiot  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day, 
14.  And  there  was  tio  day  like  that  before  it  or  after  it,  that  the 
Lord  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  a  man :  for  the  Lord  fought  for 
Israel,  And  what  deduction  can  we  make  from  the  defective  re- 
presentation, except  that  it  is  offered  with  a  treacherous  intention) 
to  disparage  the  supernatural  agency? 

NO,  XXIX. — JAN.  1834.  I< 
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The  pseudo-Jasher  teraiiDates  400  years  before  the  occurreKCs 
of  the  slaughter  at  Gilboa.  It  would  be  unjust,  therefore,  if  we 
were  to  complain  that  the  order  given  by  David  to  instruct  the 
Israelites  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  which  the  inspired  Word  expressly 
informs  us  is  written  in  the  Book  ofJasher,  is  not  written  in  the 
Jasher  of  Messrs.  Hive  and  Bond. 

The  chief  difference  between  Hive's  edition  and  the  Bristol  re* 
print  occurs  in  the  notes.  The  *'  Testimonies/'  which  we  extract 
below,  and  all  the  notes  but  one  in  the  first  chapter,  are  omitted 
in  the  latter;  as  are  likewise  all  those  to  the  end,  after  two 
upon  chapter  xvii.  In  their  stead  is  substituted,  at  the  com- 
mencement, a  short  apology  for  the  Creation ;  and  at  the  close 
a  hortatory  peroration  beginning  with  the  received  form  of  '^  Let 
us  therefore  make  a  due  improvement  hereof."  Besides  these,  is 
inserted  a  note  on  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  chie6y  taken,  aa 
Mn  Home  has  remarked,  from  Dr.  Hales^s  Analysis  of  Chrono- 
logy. All  these  are  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  and  as  they  may 
at  any  time  be  obtained  for  twenty,  or  even  for  ten  shillings,  it  is 
quite  needless  that  we  should  transcribe  them.  But  Hive's  matter, 
although  cheaper  at  first,  (for  we  learn  from  Mr,  Home  that  the 
cost  price  altogether  was  but  half  a  crown,)  will  now  probably  be 
sought  in  vain  at  any  price.  Little,  therefore,  as  it  may  be  worth 
intrinsically,  it  possesses  all  the  value  which  difficulty  of  attain- 
ment can  impart ;  and  on  thij  ground  we  shall  present  some  of 
it  to  our  readers. 

*'  Testimonies  and  Notes  concerning  the  Book  of  Jasher." 

**  Testimonies  and  notes  concerning  the  Book  of  Jasher,  taken  from 
the  original  now  in  the  ark,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  who  wrote 
them,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee  and  Persic.*' — Alcuin. 

"  The  ark  or  chest  is  divided  into  three  parts  \  the  place  in  which  the 
Book  of  Jasher  is  kept  is  locked.  The  Book  is  deposited  in  the  middle 
division,  and  is  for  length  three  foot,  and  for  breadth  three  foot  \  the 
partitions  on  each  side  are  eighteen  inches  each  \  so  that  the  length  of 
the  ark  is  six  foot  and  the  breadth  is  three  foot,  and  the  height  is  three 
foot,  with  four  wings  and  two  staves.  On  the  top  of  the  ark,  on  each 
side  the  part  in  which  the  Book  is,  is  a  little  slit,  that  whoever  remark- 
eth  on  what  they  read  in  the  Book  of  Jasher  may  slide  it  through  the 
slit  into  either  place." — Jazer. 

"  When  any  one  is  desirous  to  read  in  the  Book  of  Jasher,  be  comes 
to  the  custos  and  reads  in  the  presence  of  the  custos,  and  makes  his  re- 
marks  if  he  is  so  nVinded,  and  then  the  custos  puts  the  said  remarks  into 
the  ark  by  the  way  of  the  slits,  which  are  on  the  top  covered  with  brass* 
to  be  pushed  away  on  such  occasions." — Ben  Zaddi. 

"  The  Book  of  Jasher  is  now  in  the  custody  of  one  of  the  Princes  of 
Judah,  in  the  city  of  Jezer,  and  is  kept  in  an  ark  made  of  Cyprus ;  and  it 
is  the  custom  of  all  the  wise  men  who  resort  to  the  ark  to  read  it;  (fot 
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it  18  bad  in  great  esteem  and  is  now  consulted  as  an  orade  -,)  and  if  any 
one  remarketh  thereon^  he  writes  his  remarks  before  the  custos,  and  the 
CQstos  puts  it  into  the  ark,  from  whence  it  is  never  estranged/* — Zadocb. 

"  Jasber  is  a  faithfal  historian,  free  from  fiction,  npright  and  an  honest 
man." — OthmiL 

«  Jasher  was  named  "jKr*  j  for  that  he  was  an  upright  man,  both  as 
to  bis  words^  bis  dealings  and  his  stature  -,  for  that  he  had  wisdom  not 
only  to  direct  bis  own  conduct,  but  also  that  of  the  commonweal  of 
IsraeL  He  was  upright  in  himself,  for  he  never  polluted  himself  with 
tbe  women  of  the  nations  ^  he  was  the  husband  of  one  woman,  bis  sister 
Azuba,  who  died  scarce  two  months  before  him.  He  was  married  to 
ber  before  tbe  Exodus  and  before  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  which 
afterwards  made  such  marriages  sinful  and  abominable.  He  was  always 
attendant  ou  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  he  bore  the  rod  or  wand  of  divina^ 
tioo  before  them.  He  built  a  city  in  the  land  of  Gilead  in  the  Tribe  of 
Dan,  whilst  the  people  were  yet  in  the  Wilderness,  and  settled  his  eldest 
son  Jazer  there,  from  whom  it  took  its  name.  He  built  a  second  city 
after  be  crossed  Jordan,  in  the  Tribe  of  Judah,  and  called  it  Jezer.  Jasber 
in  bis  days  directed  the  people  of  Israel  to  walk  uprightly  before  God,  to 
live  peaceably  and  to  love  mercy.  He  reigned  over  Israel  five  and 
twenty  years." — Phineas. 

''  Jasher  being  rod -bearer  to  Moses,  and  bis  brother  Aaron  knew  the 
facts  be  hath  related,  and  he  is  on  that  account  to  be  relied  on.  Tbe 
author  of  the  Book  of  Joehua  appeals  to  the  Book  of  Jasher,  as  a  testi- 
mooy  I  as  doth  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Samuel.  And  though,  in  tbe 
Book  of  Judges,  Jasher  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  as  the  successor  of 
Caleb,  yet  we  believe  at  this  day  that  be  did  judge  Israel  from  tbe  death 
of  Caleb  bis  father  to  his  own  death.  There  is  a  testimony  to  this  purpose 
in  the  Book  of  Judges.  *  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Judge  (that  is, 
when  Jasher)  was  dead,  that  the  people  returned,  and  corrupted  them- 
selves more  than  their  fathers.*  The  account  of  things  which  Jasher 
has  given  seems  to  me  as  little  notes  which  he  had  made  for  his  own 
memorial,  and  designed  for  private  use ;  and  are  of  this  use  to  the  Public, 
that  they  corroborate  all  the  grand  truths  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  though 
tbe  Work  appears  to  be  wanting  of  that  sublimity  axiA  stupendiousneis  so 
remarkable  in  the  writings  of  the  former." — ^Ezra. 

Mr.  Home's  Bibliographical  Notes  are  intended  to  form  part 
of  the  seventh  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  now  preparing  for  pub- 
lication ;  and  he  has  thrown  them  into  the  form  of  a  separate 
Pamphlet  only  for  private  distribution.  They  contain  the  titles 
of  Hive's  volume  and  of  tbe  Bristol  reprint,  contrasted  in  parallel 
columns;  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Rowe-Mores'  Dissertation,  which 
we  have  printed  above;  an  extract  from  Chahner's  Biographical 
Dictionary  relative  to  Ilive ;  and  the  Criticism  from  the  Monthly 
Review,  which  we  have  already  noticed.  Then  follow  five  very 
satisfactory  reasons  for  rejecting  the  narrative  of  Alcuin;  and  tb« 
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following  examples  of  contradiction  between  the  Books  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  and  that  of  Jasher. 

**  The  Books  of  Moses  and  Joshua  are  coniradkttd  by  Jasher.- 


Gen.  xxii.  2, 1 1—13  And  He  [God] 
said,  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son 
Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get  thee 
into  the  land  of  Moriah;  and  offer  him 
there  for  a  burnt-offering  upon  one  of  the 
mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  off. . . . 
And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto 
him  [Abraham]  out  of  heaven. . .  And 
he  said,  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the 
lad,  neither  do  thou  any  thing  unto 
him. . . .  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  looked,  and,  behold,  behind 
him  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by  his 
horns:  and  Abraham  went  and  took 
die  ram,  and  offered  him  up  for  a 
burnt-offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son. 

Exod.  ii.  1--5.  relates  the  birth  and 
exposure  of  Moses  in  an  ark  of  bul- 
rushes on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile, 
and  the  discovery  of  him  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter. 

5 — 8.  And  when  she  [Pharaoh's 
daughter]  saw  the  ark  among  the  flags, 
she  sent  her  maid  to  fetch  it.  And 
when  she  had  opened  it,  she  saw  the 
child:  and,  behold,  the  babe  wept. 
And  she  had  compassion  on  him,  and 
said,  This  is  one  of  the  Hebrews'  chil- 
dren. Then  said  his  sister  to  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  Shall  I  go  and  call  to  thee  a 
nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women,  that  she 
may  nurse  the  child  for  thee?  And 
Pharaoh's  daughter  said  unto  her,  Go. 
And  the  maid  went  and  called  the 
child's  mother.  And  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter said.  Take  tliis  child  away,  and  nurse 
it  for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy 
wages.  And  the  woman  took  the 
child  and  nursed  it. 

Exod.  i.  22.  And  Pharaoh  charged 
all  his  people,  saying,  Ever^'  son  that  is 
bom  ve  shall  cast  into  the  river. 

Concerning  the  particular  subjects  of 
Moses'  education  the  Book  of  Exodus 
18  silent. 

Numb,  xxxii.  11,12.  Surely  none  of 
the  men  that  came  up  out  of  Eg^'pt, 
from  twenty  yea^rs  pla  a^d  upwards, 


Chap.  iii.  19 — 21.  And  when  Isaac 
was  twenty  and  five  years  old,  Abra- 
ham heard  a  voice  saying,  Take  thy 
son  and  slay  him,  and  ofier  him  up  a 
burnt  offering  in  the  land  wherein  he 
was  bom.  And  Sarah  spake  unto 
Abraham  and  said,  Tlie  tioly  voice 
hath  not  so  spoken :  for  remember  tfaoa 
the  words  of  that  voice  which  said  unto 
thee,  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation. 
And  Abraham  repented  him  of  the  evil 
he  purposed  to  do  unto  his  son:  his 
only  son  Isaac. 


v.  9 — 12.  And  Jochebed  the  mo- 
ther of  Moses,  with  Miriam  his  sister, 
came  unto  Pharaoh's  daughter:  and 
Jochebed  said.  Behold  here  the  son  of 
thy  handmaid !  And  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter said,  What  wist  ye?  And  they 
said.  Thy  father  hath  commanded  that 
this  infant  be  slain :  yea,  and  that  all 
the  Hebrew  males  as  soon  as  they  are 
born  be  slain  also.  And  Pluuraoh's 
daughter  said.  Give  unto  me  the  child. 
And  they  did  so.  And  she  said.  This 
shall  be  my  son. 


iii.  13.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the 
wrath  of  Pharaoh  was  turned  away 
from  slaying  the  males  of  the  H^ 
brews. 

iii.  14.  And  the  child  Moses  grew 
and  increased  in  stature:  and  was 
learned  in  all  the  magic  of  the  Egyp? 
tians. 

XXXV.  3,  4.  It  is  afHrmed  that,  after 
the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Caleb, 
the  people  were  without  ^  leader,  an^ 
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shall  see  the  land  which  I  sware  unto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob, 
because  they  have  not  wholly  followed 
me;  save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh 
the  Kenezite,  and  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun. 

.Joah.  ii.  relates  the  mission  of  the 
two  men  whom  Joshua  sent  to  explore 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  who  "went 
and  came  into  an  ^or/b^'s  house,  named 
Rahab,  and  lodged  there;"  together 
widi  their  covenant  with  her,  who  was 
a  Canaanitess. 

Josh,  iii  14 — 16.  It  came  to  pass 
...As  they  that  bare  the  ark  were 
come  unto  Jordan,  and  the  feet  of  the 
priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in 
the  brim  of  the  water,  (for  Jordan 
overfloweth  all  his  banks  all  the  time 
of  harvest,)  that  the  waters  which  came 
down  from  above,  stood,  and  rose  up 
upon  an  heap,  very  far  from  the  city 
Adam,  that  is  beside  Zaretan:  and 
those  that  came  down  towards  the  sea 
.  of  the  plain,  even  the  salt  sea,  failed, 
emd  were  cut  off;  and  the  people  passed 
over  right  against  Jericho. 

Josh.  vi.  17.  20,  21.  24,  25.  And 
the  city  shall  be  accursed,  even  it,  and 
all  that  are  therein,  to  the  Lord.  . . . 
The  people  went  up  in  to  the  city,  every 
man  straight  before  him,  and  they  took 
the  city.  And  they  utterly  destroyed 
all  that  %oaz  in  the  cit}%  both  man  and 
woman,  young  and  old,  and  ox,  and 
sheep,  and  ass,  with  the  edge  of  the 
fswoA, . .  .And  they  burnt  the  city  with 
fire,  and  all  that  was  therein.  .  . .  And 
Joshua  saved  Rahab  the  harlot  alive, 
and  her  father's  household,  and  all  tliat 
she  had. 

Josh.  vii.  relates  the  circumstance  of 
Achan's  secreting  a  Babylonish  gar- 
ment, two  hundred  shekels  of  silver, 
and  a  wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels' 
weight,  contrary  to  the  divine  com- 
mand :  for  which  crime  he  and  all  he 
had  were  destroyed  in  the  valley  of 
Achor. 


that  Phinehas  and  the  elders  of  Israel 
"  named  Jasher  the  son  of  Caleb  by 
Azuba,  seeing  he  is  an  upright  man. 
And  moreover  this  we  know,  that  he 
hath  seen  all  the  wonders  wrought  in 
Eeypt,  in  the  wilderness  ^  even  all  the 
mighty  works  that  have  been  done." 

xxvii.  8.  Raliab  is  styled  '*  one  of  the 
princesses  of  Jericho;"  and  in  v.  8,  she 
is  represented  as  saying,  **  I  also  am 
the  daughter  of  an  Israelite  by  a  woman 
of  Midian." 


xxviii.  10.  And  the  wood  whereon 
the  children  of  Israel  passed  over  Jor^ 
dan  stayed  upon  the  face  of  the  waters 
six  days  and  six  nights. 


xxviii.  15, 16.  18.  Then  Rahab  sent 
unto  Joshua,  saying,  Let  me  intreat 
with  tliee  for  my  nation  that  they  mav 
live.  And  Joshua  answered  and  said. 
As  many  as  save  themselves  by  flight 
may  live:  but  whosoever  shall  be  found 
in  Jericho  shall  surelv  die  the  death. . . 
And  the  people  of  Jericho  fled  from 
the  city  every  one  to  the  mountains. 


xxviii.  20 — ^^25.  Achan  is  represented 
as  charging  Joshua  with  having  "taken 
from  the  congregation  all  the  gold,  all 
the  silver,  and  all  the  brass:  even  all 
the  spoil  of  the  city  of  Jericho,  and 
given  it  to  the  tribe  of  Levi."  For 
which  crime  he  alone  was  stoned. "-r- 

Horney  pp.  7,  8. 

Mr.  Home  then,  at  soaie  length,  establishes  the  fact,  which  it 
18  impossible  for  any  one  to  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the  Bristol 
Edition  of  Jasher  is  **  an  unacknowledged  reprint  of  Iliye's  for* 
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ffcry,  With  some  unimportant  variations."  We  need  not  follow 
him  through  either  the  coincidences  or  the  differences  further  than 
to  add  that 

"  The  following  are  the  only  additional  material  variations  between  the  two 
publications,  which,  after  a  careftd  collation,  the  author  has  been  able  to  detect. 

(No.  I.)  Ilive's  Book  of  Jashek,  (No.  II.)  Book  of  Jashbk,  1828. 

1751. 

Ch.i.  17.  Cain  conceived  and  bare  Ch.  i.  17.  Cain  begat  Enoch. 
Enoch 
20.  Seth  conceived  and  bare  Enos  20.  Seth  begat  Enos. 

iL    1.  Lamech  ....  conceived  and  ii.    1.  Lamech  begat  Noah. 

bare  Noah 
V.    9.  ye  v.    9.  you. 

xziii.    8.  docTH  xxiii.    8.  doesT. 

13.  nor  13.  or. 

ZZXV.28.  Debora  xxxv.  28.  DeboroA. 

xxxvi.U.  thou  commandf^A  zxxvi.  11.  thou  commandei^. 

"  The  variations  in  the  edition  of  1829  are  such  as  might  be  made  by  any 
careful  compositor,  and  cannot  (we  conceive)  in  any  degree  affect  the  identity 
of  the  two  publications." — p.  10. 

Having  thus,  with  his  customary  diligence  and  accuracy,  sys- 
tematically  exposed  the  imposture,  Mr.  Home  concludes  by 
noticing  another  apocryphal  Jasher. 

''There  is  extant  a  rabbinical- Hebrew  Book  of  Jasher,  printed  at 
Venice  in  1625,  which  is  an  explanation  of  the  histories  comprised  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua.  Bartolocci,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Rab- 
binica,  states  that  it  contains  some  curious  but  many  fabulous  things ; 
and  particularly,  that  this  book  was  discovered  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  in  a  certain  place,. in  which  an  old 
man  was  shut  up,  in  whose  possession  a  great  number  of  Hebrew  books 
was  found,  and  among  them  the  Book  of  Jasher ;  which  was  first  carried 
into  Spain,  and  preserved  at  Seville,  whence  finally  it  was  taken  lo 
Naples,  where  it  was  first  published. — (Vol.  iii.  p.  934.)  Bartolocci  also 
mentions  (in  p.  868)  a  treatise  on  the  Jewish  Laws,  composed  by  Rabbi 
Tham,  and  called  Sepher  Jasher,  or  the  Book  of  Jasher,  which  was 
printed  at  Cracow  ia  1617." — Horne^  p.  1 1. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  a  Letter  signed  H.  H.  M.  in  the 
Christian  Examiner  of  June,  IBS  I.  'Hie  writer  very  satisfacto- 
rily shows,  from  internal  evidence,  that  the  Book  of  Jasher  is  a 
fabricaticti ;  and  he  deservedly  reprobates  it  as  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  Neologists,  who  seek  to  explain  all  the  miracles  of 
Scripture  by  natural  causes.  The  chief  contradiction  of  Holy 
Writ  remarked  in  this  Letter,  which  we  have  not  already  noticed, 
consists  in  the  settlement  of  Jasher  (who  is  proved  to  have  been 
Iwenty-iive  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus)  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  when  we  have  an  express  assertion  in  the  Bible  that  aone 
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of  the  Hebrew  male  adults  who  had  quitted  £gypt>  with  the  ex^ 
ceptioa  of  Caleb  and  Joshua,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  pro** 
mised  land. 

A  few  particulars  of  Hive  himself  may  be  derived  from  some 
other  Works  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  and  the  perusal  of 
which  has  convinced  us  of  his  insanity.  In  1730  he  published  an 
octavo  Tract  entitled  The  Layman's  Vindication  of  the  Christian 
ReHgiofi,  which  he  dedicated  to  George  II.  Although  Hive  at 
that  time  does  not  appear  to  have  attained  the  full  extent  of  crazy 
infidelity  which  he  afterwards  betrayed,  some  germs  of  his  subse- 
quent deterioration  of  Moses  are  visible  in  those  pages.  He 
takes  pains  to  establish  the  Cosmogony  as  delivered  in  Genesis^ 
and  he  argues  that  Moses  was  in  truth  the  author  of  the  writings 
which  pass  under  his  name;  but  concerning  their  divine  origm 
he  is  not  only  altogether  silent,  but  he  evinces  his  disbelief  by  the 
following  pretty  clear  inuendo.  "  I  allow  that  the  Decalogue  or 
Ten  Commandments  do^  if  observed,  tend  to  the  happiness  of 
men  in  particular,  and  of  Society  in  general ;  and  this  certainly 
teas  the  intention  of  Moses  in  giving  them  J' — p.  127. 

The  cloven  foot  peeps  out  far  more  visibly  three  years  after- 
wards. Hive's  mother,  it  seems,  entertained  not  less  wild  opinions 
than  himself,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  mental  distortion  was 
hereditary.  "  Solely  to  employ  leisure"  he  had  composed  an 
*'  Oration"  on  John  xiv.  2. — In  my  father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions; the  chief  tenets  inculcated  in  which  production  regard  a 
plurality  of  Worlds,  an  assertion  that  this  Earth  is  Hell,  that  the 
souls  of  men  are  apostate  Angels,  and  that  the  penal  fire  is  im- 
material.  This  rhapsody  was  first  put  together  in  1729,  and  so 
delighted  was  the  old  Lady  with  her  son's  ingenuity,  that  after 
having  frequently  heard  the  composition  read  during  her  last  ill* 
ness,  she  enjoined  by  her  Will,  dated  April  20,  1733,  tliat  "  it 
should  be  read  publicly  in  Stationers'  Hall  (if  possible)  within 
fourteen  days  after  her  decease,  to  as  many  of  her  acquaintance 
and  others  as  shall  be  minded  seriously  to  hear  the  same." 

Mrs.  Hive  died  on  the  29th  of  August  in  the  same  year;  but 
the  Stationers'  Company,  not  approving  her  son's  doctrine,  re- 
fused  the  use  of  their  Hall  for  the  delivery  of  his  Oration.  He 
found  means,  however,  to  obtain  permission  from  the  Brewers 
and  the  Joiners,  in  the  Halls  of  both  which  Companies  he  held 
forth  according  to  his  mother's  Testament.  The  following  pas- 
sages in  his  Oration  in  some  measure  illustrate  those  workings 
of  his  mind  which  afterwards  effervesced  in  the  Book  of  Jasher^ 

**  As  to  Moses,  I  conceive  he  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  policy. 
How  far  these  are  necessary  to  establish  a  new  system  of  such  rites  and 
^eieBMNues  as  he  instituted,  1  leave  to  those  who  after  they  have  read 
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tny  notes,  can  think  tbeni  of  divine  appointment.  And  here  I  cleclatt 
that  I  do  not  look  npon  Moses,  as  a  La\vgi?er  of  the  Jews,  to  be  an  im* 
]K>stor ;  but  commend  him  for  attempting  to  make  his  bretliren  a  great 
People. by  separating  them  from  the  Nations.  And  so  far  as  be  did 
establish  the  Law  of  Natural  Religion,  tliough  burdened  with  grievous 
rites  and  ceremonies,  so  far  his  Laws  was  (were)  of  God  -,  or,  if  you 
please,  of  Divine  appointment,  and  no  further."— P;e/acd,  p.  vii. 

•  '  III  a  leanted  objection  which  he  raises,  without  any  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  to  the  English  version  of 
the  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Deliver  iis  from  evil,  he  puts  a 
question  which  may  be  thought  somewhat  tidtve  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  it  proceeds  from  the  future  Author  of  the  Book  of' 
Jasher. 

"  But  why  these  pious  frauds  ?  Why  should  false  translations  be 
made  to  serve  any  turn  ?" — p.  3. 

Reverting  to  Moses,  be  asks — 

"  How  came  he  to  make  Aaron  a  Priest?  Why,  Jethro  taught  biiu 
the  trade.  What  heavy  burdens !  What  strange  rites !  What  wonderful 
stories  did  he  impose  upon  his  brethren,  under  the  sanction  of  Thussaith 
the  Lord!  Tis  evident  to  every  man  who  reads  his  history,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  cunning  and  policy,  his  power  and  arms,  he  had 
never  established  his  grievous  Religion — a  Religion  which  taught  the 
Jews  to  worship  God  with  Pagan  Rites." — p.  35. 

And  finally, — 

"  Only  I  add  my  single  opinion  that  these  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
hot  instituted  by  the  God  of  Heaven,  but  by  Jethro  and  Moses ;  and 
that  the  words,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  As  the  Lord  commandeth  Moses  ; 
should  be  read,  Thus  saith  Jethro;  As  Jethro  commandeth  Moses" — 
p.  39,  note. 

This  last-cited  passage  sufliciently  proclaims  the  object  for  which 
the  Book  (if  Jasher  was  subsequently  fabricated. 

From  Wilson's  History  aud  Antiquities  of  Dissenting  Churches 
(vol.  ii.  p.  290),  we  learn  that  Hive  afterwards  hired  Carpenters' 
Hall,  opposite  Bedlam,  in  which  he  continued  to  harangue  in 
favour  of  infidelity.  With  some  other  Works  ascribed  to  his  pen 
it  has  not  been  our  lot  to  meet :  but  Chalmers  mentions  A  Dia^ 
logue  between  a  Doctor  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Mr.  Jacob 
Hive  upon  the  subject  of  the  Oration,  Neither  have  we  ever 
seen  the  Third  Part  of  HolwelTs  Interesting  Events  in  Bengal^ 
in  which,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  Oration  is  highly 
praised.  But  it  is  well-known  that  some  of  HolwelPs  Senilia 
are  replete  with  whimsical  fancies  concerning  Angelico^zoology : 
and,  moreover,  the  unhappy  experience  of  that  otherwise  respect- 
able Gentleman,  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta^  may  have  im- 
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boed  him  with  not  unreasonable  prejudices  respecting  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Globe,  and  have  inclined  him  to  give  too  easy 
credit  to  one  of  Hive's  tenets,  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 
We  learn  farther  from  Chalmers,  that  for  publishing  Modest 
Remarks  (a  commencement  which  always  implies  that  want 
of  modesty  is  about  to  follow)  on  the  late  Bishop  Sherlock*s 
Sermons,  Ilive  underwent  two  vears'  confinement  in  Clerkenwell 
Bridewell ;  during  which  period  he  published,  as  it  was  very 
natural  he  should  do,  Reasons  offered  for  the  Reformation  of  the 
House  of  Correction  m  Clerkenwell,  Thenceforward,  indeed,  he 
became  a  thorough-paced  Reformer ;  projected  numerous  Trea- 
tises for  universal  amendment,  which  Gough  has  enumerated  in 
his  British  Topography;  endeavoured  to  restore  its  primitive 
Constitution  to  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  closed  his  mischiev- 
ous, turbulent  and  miserable  career  in  1 763. 

For  Ilive  may  be  advanced  the  saving  plea  of  Madness :  but 
what  excuse  is  to  be  offered  for  Mr.  Bond?  He  has  not  even  the 
perverse  credit  of  having  invented  the  lie  which  he  fosters ;  he  is 
only  its  base  and  subordinate  propagator.  It  may  be  bejieved 
that  Ilive  in  his  ravings  persuaded  himself  that  he  might  acquire 
reputation  by  his  fraud,  and  that  he  forged  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
honour,  just  as  it  is  said  that  Antony,  King  of  Navarre,  picked 
pockets  out  of  sheer  Love  of  Fame.  But  the  sole  motives,  which 
actuate  his  successor  in  the  same  dirty  path,  must  be  a  sordid 
desire  for  lucre,  a  diseased  craving  for  money,  a  Bulimia  of 
Avarice.  In  our  character  of  Beadles  of  Literature  we  have 
thought  it  a  duty  to  exhibit  the  lash  to  this  daring  plagiarist,  who 
has  been  seeking  to  grow  fat  upon  stolen  garbage :  and  in  taking 
leave  of  him,  as  we  hope,  for  ever,  we  have  satisfaction  in  stating 
that  he  has  already  begun  to  disgorge  some  of  his  ill-gotten  prey, 
and  that  his  Prospectus  has  recently  disappeared  from  circulation. 


Akt.  VII. — 1.  The  Book  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  English 
Blank  f^'erse:  being  a  new  Poetical  Arrangement  of  the  sweet 
Songs  of  Israel;  adapted  to  the  use  of  general  Readers,  with  a 
View  to  the  more  perfect  Understanding,  and  consequent  relish 
and  appreciation  of,  the  subject-matter  of  those  Divine  Compo- 
sitions. By  the  Rev.  George  Musgrave,  A.  M.  B.  N.  C.  Oxon* 
1  vol.  8vo.  Rivingtons.  London,  1833.  pp.  506. 

2.  A  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  executed  in  Blank  Verse :  with 
strict  attention  to  the  Notes  and  Commentaries  of  Bishops 
Horsley,  Home,  Ssc,  and  closely  approximated  to  the  Text  of  the 
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authorised  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Liturgy ,    By 
P.  J.  Ducarel,  Esq.     1  vol.  8vo.     Haaiiiton,  Adams  and  Co. 
.  London.    1835.  pp.304. 

Thbub  is  an  old  story  to  be  found,  we  presume  in  the  erudite 
pages  of  Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  of  a  Frenchman,  who,  having  been 
vanquished  and  laid  prostrate  by  an  Englishman  in  battle,  humbly 
demanded  his  life;  upon  which  his  antagonist  replied,  that  be 
could  not  comply  with  that  request,  but  should  be  happy  to  grant 
him  any  other  favour  in  his  power.  We  almost  fear  that  the 
compliments,  which  we  may  pay  to  Mr.  Musgrave  and  Mr. 
Ducarel,  will  be  deemed  of  nearly  as  little  value  after  the  great 
deduction,  which  we  must  make  in  the  first  instance,  as  the 
proffered  civilities  of  the  victorious  Englishman  to  his  fallen  foe, 
accompanying  the  polite  intimation  that  he  must  put  him  to  death. 
Yet  we  feel  bound  to  state  our  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  translating 
the  Psalms  into  blank  verse  is  an  error  of  judgment.  And  we 
come  equally  to  this  conclusion,  whether  we  look  to  the  nature 
of  the  undertaking  itself,  or  to  the  utility  which  it  is  likely  to 
carry  with  it,  or  the  reception  which  it  is  likely  to  meet. 

Now,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  design  in  itself,  it  does  appear  to 
us  that  the  character  of  the  Psalms  is  either  Lyric  or  Elegiac. 
They  are  Hebrew  odes  or  spiritual  songs.  But  surely  the  varied 
pauses,  the  long-drawn  links  of  harmony,  the  majestic,  but  some- 
what tardy  march,  so  essential  to  the  being  of  blank  verse,  are  quite 
incompatible  with  their  symmetry  of  opposition  and  parallelism. 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  both  these  versions,  a  monotony  of  versi- 
fication, a  recurrence  of  the  same  cadences,  a  balance  of  clauses  in 
the  same  sentence,  agreeable  because  natural  and  proper  in  other 
kinds  of  metre,  but  entirely  destructive  of  the  true  excellence  or 
perfection  of  blank  verse ;  and  we  also  find  an  attempt  to  conquer 
these  defects  by  a  somewhat  tedious  circumlocution  and  a  pomp- 
ous array  of  words,  in  which  no  fresh  conceptions  are  conveyed. 
Mr.  Ducarel,  indeed,  entitles  his  version  "  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms:"  and  yet  Mr.  Musgrave  is  the  more  paraphrastic  of  the 
two,  although  he  disclaims  an  inclination  '*  to  versify  with  all  the 
license  of  poetical  privilege  ;"  and  adds — 

*'  The  Author  is  content  to  have  foregone  the  opportunities  of  embellish- 
ing the  following  pages  with  displays  of  flowery  paraphrase  and  dilatation, 
and  to  aspire  to  no  credit  beyond  that  of  having  respected  the  most  ap- 
proved interpretations  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  of  having  transmuted  the 
Psalms  of  the  English  Bible  into  a  form  of  verse,  which  seemed  to  him, 
upon  reflection^  the  best  calculated  to  expand  and  reveal  their  meaning." 
--^Preface,  pp.  vi.  vii. 

We  might  go  on  to  say,  that  the  quick  transitions,  the  sublime 
apostrophes^  the  noble   and  often  abrupt  exclamations  of  the 
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Psalmist^  are  obviously  adapted  to  a  more  rapid  and  spirited 
measure  than  blank  verse : — and  we  might  assert^  further,  that 
English  blank  verse  may  be  admirably  suited  to  poems  of  con- 
siderable length,  where  the  jingle  of  rhyme,  or  the  return  of  the 
same  stanza,  would  be  fatiguing ; — or  to  historical  and  dramatic 
poems,  where  either  of  these  things  would  be  utterly  misplaced  i 
but  that  in  short  compositions,  which  pour  forth  feelings,  rather 
than  describe  events,  the  ear  catches  with  pleasure  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  sounds,  and  is  accustomed  to  it,  and  expects  it.  We 
have  said  enough,  however,  to  express  our  belief,  that  the  garb  of 
blank  verse  is  not  the  dress  best  suited  for  "a  new  poetical 
arrangement  of  the  sweet  songs  of  Israel :" — and,  in  point  of  facl« 
even  if  we  could  suppose  ourselves  competent  to  su^h  a  task,  we 
should  no  more  think  of  turning  the  Psalms  into  blank  verse,  than 
we  should  think  of  turning  '*  Paradise  Lost*'  into  strophe  and 
antistropbe. 

Still  less,  if  we  may  continue  to  quote  Mr.  Musgrav^'e  words, 
do  we  think  such  a  '*  poetical  arrangement"  well  "  adapted  to 
the  use  of  general  readers,  witli  a  view  to  the  more  perfect  under* 
standing,  and  consequent  relish  and  appreciation  of,  the  subject- 
matter  of  these  divine  compositions."  For  here  we  come  to  the- 
inquiry,  whether  such  a  version  can  be  put  to  much  use,,  or  is 
likely  to  meet  with  a  very  enthusiastic  welcome.  VVe  fear  not. 
The  tide  of  public  favour  is  now  running  strongly  against  verse 
of  all  kinds,  and  yet  more  strongly  perhaps  against  blank  verse 
than  any  other  kind  whatever.  The  question  then  unfortunately 
intrudes  itself,  '*  cui  bono?"  A  version  of  the  Psalms  in  blank 
verse  is  scarcely  fit  either  to  be  *'  said  or  sung"  For  the  pur- 
poses of  common  perusal,  the  fine  and  almost  metrical  prose,  either 
of  the  Bible  or  the  Prayer  Book,  will,  we  imagine,  be  preferred, 
both  from  its  inherent  attraction,  and,  again,  from  long  fami- 
liarity and  cherished  associations,  to  a  poetical  paraphrase :  and 
for  the  purpose  of  singing,  blank  verse  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question. 

But  "  many  men,  many  minds.*'  Let  us  cite  what  Mr. 
Musgrave  thinks ;  only,  by  the  way,  entering  our  decided  protest 
against  the  truth  of  the  description  in  the  Tatter  part  of  the  ex- 
tract. 

"The  primary  design,  therefore,  of  the  present  work  is  simply  this: — 
that  in  a  serious  and  sober  form  of  verse,  the  structure  of  which  bears, 
on  that  very  acooant,  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  vernacolar  prose  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms,  than  any  other  metre,  these  beauteous  effusions  of 
devout  and  holy  tbooght,  praise,  prayer,  confession,  intercession,  and 
thanksgiving  may  commend  themselves  more  sweetly  to  the  sense,  and 
more  intelligibly  to  the  comprehension  of  casual  readers,  than  in  the  crude 
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and  vfiMviting  (only  because  more  literal  and  rugged)  diction  of  tbe  Li- 
turgical Translation."— Prc/aee,  p.  xix. 

After  all,  tbe  matter  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  And  it  may  be 
well  tbat  the  Psalms  should  appear  in  every  possible  shape ;  for 
in  no  shape,  perhaps,  can  they  appear  without  presenting  to  us 
some  fresh  and  hitherto  unappreciated  charm.  And  assuredly^ 
in  our  preceding  observations,  we  have  been  actuated  by  any 
thing  rather  than  an  unfriendly  disposition  to  Mr.  Musgrave 
or  Mr.  Ducarel ;  for  we  entertain  a  sincere  wish  to  soften  the 
feelings  of  disappointment,  which  these  gentlemen  may  experience 
as  to  the  circulation  of  their  volumes,  by  showing  to  themselves 
and  others,  that,  if  their  success  be  incommensurate  with  their 
expectations,  the  circumstance  is  attributable  to  the  nature  of 
the  design,  and  not  to  a  deficiency  of  skill  or  power  in  the  ex- 
ecution.    The  execution  deserves  great  praise. 

That  such  is  the  case  extracts  from  both  versions  would  form 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence.  We  are  sorry  that  we  can  only 
aiFord  two  from  each:  and  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves  which  version  is  the  most  commendable : — whether  the 
simpler  diction  of  Mr.  Ducarel,  who  states  his  version  to  be  a 
paraphrase ;  or  the  more  copious  and  ornate  style  of  Mr.  Mus- 
grave, who  certainly  allows  himself  a  considerable  liberty  for — 

"  A  versifier,  who,  rejecting  as  much  as  possible  tbe  aid  of  adscititious 
ornament,  or  the  introduction  of  pleonasms  foreign  to  the  simple  dignity 
of  Scriptural  diction,  has  been  more  anxious  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing, than  to  recreate  the  ear.** — Preface,  p.  v. 

We  take  the  first  Psalm,  as  the  fairest  specimen  for  both  par- 
ties; giving  precedence  to  Mr.  Musgrave  on  account  of  his  cloth. 

PSALM  L 

"  Blessed  is  be  whose  mortal  life*s  career 
It's  onward  course  maintainetb  unapproachM 
Of  sin's  unhallow*d  counsel,  and  whose  feet 
Untrodden  leave  the  devious  paths  of  guilt. 
Blessed  of  Heaven,  who  rejects  tbe  seat 
Which  impious  scorn  hath  chosen  for  it*s  own. 
But  with  devoted  heart  rejoicing  turns 
To  Heaven^s  law — the  precepts  of  bis  God — 
To  rouse  therein  the  noontide  hour,  and  dwell 
In  meditation  on  their  truth  by  night. 
His  way  of  life  resembleth  that  fair  tree. 
Which,  on  the  streamlet's  genial  margin  rear'd, 
Yields  in  due  season  it's  abundant  fruits  -, 
And,  with  a  kindly  all-productive  growth, 
'Mid  leaves  of  never*fading  verdure  thrives^ 
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Far  other  doom  awaits  the  sons  of  vice  : — 

Like  chaff  upon  the  scattering  winds  upborne, 

The  cause  or  sinners,  when  their  boor  is  oone, 

And  jodgment  it  awarded,  sball  not  stand  ; 

Nor  in  the  pare  assemblies  of  the  just 

Shall  Guilt  maintain  it's  station ; — for  the  Lord 

Our  God,  with  all-obserrant  care,  regards 

The  progress  of  His  righteous  servants'  course^ 

While  all  the  counsels,  all  the  ways  of  vice. 

Untimely  failing,  in  perdition  ena." — Musgrare,  pp.  1,  2. 

PSALM  I. 

''  Blessed  is  he,  whom  from  his  steadfast  course 
Ungodly  counsels  shall  not  lead  astray  ; 
Who,  nor  with  sinners  lingers  in  bis  path» 
Nor  sits  in  mockery  in  the  scorner's  seat ; 

'    But  whose  delight  is  on  Jehovah's  law 
To  meditate  from  mom  till  eve  with  joy. 
Oh !  be  shall  flourish,  vigorous  as  a  tree 
Upon  the  brook-side  springing,  soon  to  yield 
A  copious  harvest  of  its  fruits  :  his  leaf 
Shall  never  wither,  and  whate'er  he  doeth 
Shall  prosper,  favoured  of  the  Lord.     Not  so 
The  ungodly,  whom  the  winds,  like  chaff,  away 
Shall  scatter  o*er  the  laud :  in  the  dread  hour 
Of  judgment  sball  they  fall,  nor  find  a  place 
Amidat  the  assembled  righteous  before  God. 
Ah  !  well  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  discerns 
Their  ways  who  choose  the  right ;  while,  who  pursue 
Unrighteous  course,  shall  His  just  wrath  destroy.'* 

Di/carf/,  pp.  1,  2. 

Our  other  selection  shall  be  the  24th  Psalm,  as  it  affords  a 
good  sample  of  the  manner  of  Mr.  Ducarers  paraphrase ;  while 
it  demonstrates  to  our  view  the  unsuitableuess  of  blank  verse  for 
a  translation  of  the  Psalms.  For  what  shall  we  say  of  chorus  or 
semi-chorus  taking  up  the  strain  in  the  middle  of  a  line  of  blank 
verse? 

PSALM  XXIV. 

Ascension  Day. 

MESSIAH'S  EXALTATION.— [H0HS1.BY.] 

[To  ih€  Beloved,— An  Ode.^ 

Chorus. 
"  Earth  is  the  Lord*s>  the  world's  vast  compass  His, 
And  all  that  dwell  its  ample  bounds  within  2 
For  on  the  seas  He  builded  it  5  upon 
The  floods  He  planted  its  fpundation. 
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Firtt  Voice. 

Who 
Shall  onto  Zion's  sacred  brow  ascend  ? 
Or  who  within  God's  sanctuary  dare  stand  } 

Second  Voice, 
Even  he  whose  hands  are  clean,  whose  heart  is  pnre, 
Whose  mind  swells  not  with  vanity  and  pride. 
Who  sweareth  not,  his  neighbour  to  deceive, — 
He  shall  attain  the  blessing  of  the  Lord, 
And  from  the  cup  of  His  salvation  quaflf 
Of  righteousness. 

Chorus. 
Such  is  the  godly  race 
Of  them  that  seek  him,  them  that  seek  thy  face. 
Oh  Jacob  I— 

Semkhortu, 
Lift  on  high  your  heads,  ye  gates  ! 
Be  ye  nplift  ye  everlasting  doors  ! 
The  King  of  Glory  enters. 

Second  Voice, 

Say,  O  say. 
Who  is  the  King  of  Glory,  who  is  He  ? 

Second  Voice, 
It  is  the  Lord  Jehovah,  strong  and  mighty,— 
The  Lord  Jehovah,  in  the  battle  mighty. — 

Semichorus, 
Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates,  be  ye  uplift 
Oh  \  everlasting  doors. 

Single  Voice, 

Ha  !  who  is  He  ? 
The  King  of  Glory,  who } — Jehovah,  Lord, 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  j  of  Glory  He  is  King  !"• 

Ducarely  pp.  40,  41. 
PSALM  XXIV. 

''  The  Earth  and  all  that  it's  abundance  yields, 
This  world  itself,  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 
Are  all  the  Lord's  ;  for  His  creating  hand 
It's  firm  foundations  laid  above  the  seas. 
And  fix'd  them  o'er  the  river-floods  supreme. 
Who  shall  ascend  the  mount  of  the  Most  High  } 
Or  who  shall  in  His  sanctuary  stand  ? 
He  who  in  hand  and  heart  alike  is  pure. 
Who  scorns  the  Heathen  mock*ry,  and  would  spurn 

"  *  P«P*«nof  the  f4ih  Piftlm,  according  to  the  letter  of  it,  is  beratifuUy  deli- 
ncated  by  BUhop  Lowih,  in  his  «7th  Lecture.  The  Ark  of  God  is  supposed  to  be 
,  I*"^  *?  *  8">nf*  and  solemn  procession  of  the  whole  Israelitish  nation,  towards  the 
ucend?n  fi  *"'*  residence,  on  Mount  Zion  (1  Chron.  xv.)  :  the  Psalm  is  sung  whilst 
to  th«  niL  .?  mountain,  announcing  tiie  sovereignty  of  Jehovah,  &c,  and  is  applicable 
to  the  Chnstitti  Church,  and  the  ibcension  of  our  Lord  into  Heaven." 
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The  taint  of  Perjury's  evasive  fraud* 

G(k1*8  blessing  shall  await  him  ;  mercy's  gifts 
Shall  from  the  God  of  his  salvation  flow ; 
And  such  in  heart  are  all^  who  seek  Thy  grace, 
O  Thou !  whom  Jacob  haileth  for  his  Lord. 
Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates  !     Arise  on  high 
Ye  ancient  portals !  and  the  glorious  King 
Shall  enter : — '  Who  is  this  in  glory  crown'd  ?* 
It  is  the  Lord  Jehovah,  strong  in  might — 
The  Lord  triumphant  in  the  fields  of  war. 
Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates  !     Eternal  doors. 
Arise !  and  entrance  give  to  glory's  King ! 
'  Who  comes  with  Glory's  diadem  adorn'd  V 
The  mighty  God  of  hosts,  the  Lord  Himself — 
He  is  the  King,  and  weareth  glory's  crown/* 

Musgrwoe,  pp.  68,  64. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  that  much  valuable  information^ 
with  respect  to  the  peculiar  character  and  meaning  of  the  Psalms, 
is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Ducarel's  preface,  and  the  extracts  from 
preceding  authors,  which  are  interspersed  through  his  volume. 

And  here  we  might  stop.  But  we  are  anxious  to  say  just  two 
or  three  words  upon  the  general  question  of  translations  of  the 
Psalms,  as  it  relates  to  the  public  service  of  our  Churches.  There 
are,  we  conceive,  some  fifty  translations,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ; 
but  the  only  versions  regularly  authorized  are  the  version  of  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  and  the  version  of  Brady  and  Tate;  and  which 
of  the  two  is  the  most  abominable  is  a  problem  so  nice,  that  we 
shall  not  even  attempt  the  decision  of  it>  except  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare our  opinion  that  if,  with  reference  to  the  reputation  of  the 
inspired  poems,  the  former  version  seems  the  most  atrocious 
offence,  the  latter  is  nevertheless  the  deepest  injury.  The  version 
of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  is  indeed,  by  common  consent,  and 
almost  to  B  proverb,  an  outrage,  not  to  say  a  burlesque,  upon  the 
sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel :  and  we  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  it  by 
merely  hinting,  that  it  has  yet  occasionally  a  rough  strength  and 
raciness  about  it,  more  tolerable,  in  our  estimation,  than  the  weak 
tameness  and  mawkish  dilutions  of  its  succeeding  rival.  Brady 
and  Tate,  it  is  true^  write  smoother  lines;  but  let  the  reader  just 
compare  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  following  brief  passages  from 
the  Psalms  themselves,  with  the  tawdry  ornaments,  the  stupid 
amplifications,  the  faults  at  once  of  redundancy  and  deficiency  in 
Tate  and  Brady's  translation,  and  then  say  whether  it  ought  even 
to  be  allowed. 

We  have  happened  to  pitch  upon  the  12th,  the  14th,  the  Idtb, 
the  107th,  and  the  137th  Psalms;  and  that  our  equity  may  be  un- 
impeached,  we  shall  merely  give  the  commencement  of  each  of 
these  Psalms  as  it  appears  in  tixt  Prayer-Book^  and  then  the  un- 
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meaning  expletives  by  which  Messrs.  Brady  and  Tate  have  ex* 
panded  their  translation. 

Since  godly  men  decay,  O  liOrd, 
Do  thou  my  course  defend; 

For  icarce  thete  wretched  times  afford 
One  just  and  faithful  friend. 

Sure  wicked  fools  must  needs  suppose 
That  God  is  nothing  but  a  name : 

Corrupt  and  lewd  their  practice  grows ; 
No  breast  is  warmd  with  holyjlame. 


Ps.  xii.  ▼.  1.  Help  me,  Lord,  for 
there  is  not  one  goaly  man  left :  for 
the  faithful  are  minished  from  among 
the  children  of  men. 

Ps.  xiv.  V.  1.  The  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart,  there  is  no  God.  They  are 
corrupt,  and  become  abominable  in 
their  doings:  there  is  none  that  doeth 
good ;  no,  not  one. 

Ps.  xix.  V.  1 — 5.  The  heavens  de- 
clare the  glory  of  God :  and  the  firma- 
ment showeth  his  handy  work. 

One  day  telleth  another:  and  one 
night  certifieth  another. 


The  heavens  declare  thy  glory.  Lord, 
Which  that  alone  ca:nfiU; 

The  firmament  and  stars  express 
Their  great  Creator's  skill. 

The  dawn  of  each  returning  day. 
Fresh  beams  of  knowledge  brings ; 

And  from  the  dark  returns  of  night. 
Divine  instruction  springs. 

Their  powerful  language  to  no  realm 
Or  region  is  confin'd ; 

'TIS  nature's  voice,  and  understood 
Alike  by  all  mankind. 

Their  doctrine  doth  its  sacred  sense 
Through  eartirs  extent  display ; 

Whose  bright  contents  the  circling  sun 
Doth  round  the  earth  convey. 

No  bridegroom,  on  his  nuptial  day. 
Has  such  a  cheerful  face  ' 

No  giant  doth  like  him  rejoice 
To  run  his  glorious  race. 

To  God  your  grateful  voices  raise, 
Who  does  your  daily  patron  prove  ; 

And  let  your  never-ceasing  praise 
Attend  on  his  eternal  love. 

When  we,  our  weary  limbs  to  rest^ 

Sat  down  by  proud  Euphrates  streamy 

We  wept,  with  doleful  thoughts  oppresi. 

And  Sion  was  our  mournful  theme. 

If  .we,  looked  for  botches  in  the  middle  of  the  Psalmsy  what 
should  we  think  of  a  hundred  such  passages  as  the  following? 


There  is  neither  speech  or  language: 
but  their  voices  are  heard  among  them. 


Their  sound  is  gone  out  into  all 
lands  \  and  their  words  into  the  ends 
of  the  world. 

In  them  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle 
for  the  sun :  which  cometh  forth  as  a 
bridegroom  out  of  his  chnmber,  and 
rejoiceth  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course. 

Vs,  cvii.  O  give'  thanks  unto  the 
Ix>rd:  for  he  is  gracious:  and  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

Ps.  cxxxvii.  By  the  waters  of  Ba- 
bylon we  sat  down  and  wept:  when 
we  remembered  thee,  O  Sion. 


Ps.  xlix.  V.  13.  This  is  their  fool- 
ishness :  and  their  posterity  praise 
their  saying. 

Verse  20.  Man  being  in  honour 
hath  no  understanding:  but  is  com- 
pared  unto  the  beast  that  perish. 


How  great  their  folly  is  who  thus 
Absurd  conclusions  make  ! 

And  yet  their  children  unreclaimed. 
Repeat  the  gross  mistake. 

For  man,  how  great  soe'er  his  state. 

Unless  he's  truly  wise. 
As  like  a  sensual  beast  he  lives, 

So  like  a  beast  he  dies. 


Here  then  we  think  that  some  alteration  might  be  made  in  a 
particular  part  of  pqr  Church  Service,  with  the  attainment  of  a 
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manifest  advantage^  and  without  trenching  upon  any  sacred  oi; 
venerable  principle.  Or,  perhaps,  we  ought  hardly  to  use  the 
word  alteration;  for  what  happens  as  the  case  now  stands ?* 
There  is  no  uniformity  in  our  churches  as  to  t4ie  Psalms  which 
are  suns:.  In  one  church  the  old  version  is  still  retained :  in  a 
second,  the  new  is  substituted:  in  a  third  we  find  selections  from 
both :  in  a  fourth,  not  either  of  the  versions^  nor  a  selection  from 
the  two.  In  many  churches,  and  in  more  chapels^  some  private, 
collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  is  introduced;  in  some  few  in- 
stances, we  understand,  the  composition  of  the  minister  himself, 
who  is  thus  exhibited  in  the  decorous  and  dignified  light  of 
making  a  profit  by  the  sale  oi  his  own  Hymn-books  for  the  use 
of  his  own  flock.  Thus  the  want  of  a  good  version  of  the  Psalms, 
sufficiently  and  properly  authorized,  leads  to  the  actual  irregu- 
larity of  almost  ad  libitum  selections;  some,  we  allow,  unex- 
ceptionable in  their  individual  character;  but  others  again,  we 
scruple  not  to  add,  impregnated  with  a  tone  at  least  peculiar^  and 
containing  many  expressions  offensive  not  merely  to  just  taste, 
but  to  sound  religious  feeling. 

Might  not  either  a  new  translation  be  made,  or  a  good  selec- 
tion from  versions  already  published ;  and,  after  a  careful  revision 
by  competent  persons,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  highest  autho- 
rities, be  sent  forth  for  the  adoption  of  all  or  any  places  of  worship 
throughout  the  kingdom  ?  It  would  be  a  good  in  many  points  of 
view  to  render  the  singing  in  our  churches  more  a  congregational 
act  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  conceive, 
that,  for  the  most  part,  our  congregations,  as  they  are  now  con* 
stituted,  cannot  appreciate,  and  will  not  feel,  the  poetical  merits 
or  demerits  of  what  they  sing.  It  would  be  a  good  in  many 
points  of  view  to  attain  a  more  completely  uniformitj^  in  this  por- 
tion of  our  public  worship,  as  well  as  to  make  it  reaHy  a  thing  of 
public  and  united  worship,  instead  of  a  performance  enacted,  as  it 
too  often  is,  only  by  the  clerk  and  the  charity-children.  Tbe 
dissenters,  we  fear,  understand  much  better  than  most  church- 
men, the  power  of  psalmody,  not  simply  in  attracting  a  congrega- 
tion, but  m  attaching  it  to  a  house  of  prayer,  and  building  up  its 
faith,  and  giving  wings  almost  of  fire  to  its  devotions.  They  act, 
at  least,  as  if  they  understood  it  much  better.  One  large  step 
would  be  to  procure  a  third  version,  or  an  excellent  selection,  of 
the  Psalms ;  and  to  take  care  that  only  that  selection,  or  the  new 
and  old  versions  already  in  use — which  would  under  such  circum- 
stances soon  be  superseded — should  be  allowed  in  churches  or 
chapels  belonging  to  the  established  religion  of  the  country. 

It  is  for  us  merely  to  suggest  this  matter:  we  would  gladly  see 
it  taken  up  by  persons  abler  and  more  exalted  than  ourselves* 

NO.  XXIX. — JAN.  1834.  M 
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Hooe.     LondoD,  1833. 

The  writer  of  Lives  of  Eminent  Christians  has  no  need  to  seek 
for  them  in  the  chronicles  of  strange  lands.  Thanks  be  to  God, 
our  own  country  has  been  the  fruitful  mother  of  good  men ;  our 
churchyards  are  hallowed  by  their  ashes  ;  the  very  streets  we  walk 
in  have  been  sanctified  by  their  footsteps ;  their  memory  goes 
with  us  into  the  noise  of  every  day  life,  and  returns  with  us  to 
our  firesides.  Being  dead,  they  yet  speak  in  the  thousand  antique 
volumes  which  time  has  spared.  We  can  listen  to  the  charmed 
speech  still  flowing  from  the  lips  of  the  golden-mouthed  preacher,* 
and  cheer  our  drooping  spirits  with  the  eloquent  comfortings  of 
him,  who  seems,  of  a  truth,  to  have  drank  of  the  *'  wine  of 
angels.^'t  But  not  within  the  borders  of  their  native  country 
alone  are  the  names  of  her  children  recorded — they  live  in  the 
heart  of  the  distant  Indian ;  they  are  pronounced  with  love  and 
veneration  by  the  lips  of  men  burnt  by  the  Afric  sun.  Tliey 
have  penetrated  wherever  the  human  step  hath  trod,  or  the  human 
voice  been  heard.  Through  perils  by  land,  through  perils  by 
water,  and  among  wild  regions  and  wilder  men,  have  they  pur- 
sued a  path  of  pain  and  difiiculty  ;  pain,  felt  only  to  be  despised, 
and  difficulties,  encountered  only  to  oe  overcome.  Nothing  could 
daunt  the  inflexible  energy  of  their  minds,  or  divert  it  from  the 
goal  at  which  it  aimed. 

Mr.  Hone  has  selected  for  the  present  volume  four  names, 
deservedly  dear  to  our  Christian  literature :  Archbishop  Usher, 
Dr.  Hammond,  Bishop  Wilson,  and  John  Evelyn.  Two  out  of 
the  four,  at  least,  were  not  only  eminent  Christians,  but  men  of 
the  most  extensive  learning,  and  peculiarly  well  fitted  on  that 
account  to  show  the  beautiful  lustre  which  religion  tends  to  the 
highest  acquirements  of  the  intellect.  Our  limits  will  not  suflTer 
us  to  do  more  than  make  a  few  rapid  observations;  To  begin 
with  Archbishop  Usher : 

"  There  is  something  more  transitory,*'  observes  Mr.  Hone,  '*  in 
the  nature  of  literary  distinction  than  is  commonly  imagined.  The 
successful  labours  of  a  whole  life,  employed  in  the  most  arduous  re- 
search, enable  succeeding  students  to  advance  by  an  easy  ascent  to  the 
height  at  which  the  earlier  traveller  had  arrived  with  so  much  toil  and 
&ligue  ;  they  avail  themselves  of  tlie  paths  which  be  has  devoted  his 
days  and  nights  to  make  smooth  and  free,  and  their  time  and  strength 
are  reserved  for  further  enterprises.  Thus  one  man  labours,  and 
others  enter  into  bis  labours ;  and  the  meed  of  public  applausci  which 
he  enjoyed  for  a  season,  is  transferred  to  those  who  have  lengthened 

*  St.  QtryMstOB.  t  Jeremy  Taylor. 
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the  track  wbich  he  first  opened^  and  which  he  made  eaay  for  them  to 
traverse." 

These  words  have  a  melancholy  truth  when  applied  to  Arch** 
bishop  Usher.  His  patient  learning,  his  indefatigable  industry, 
and  his  single-hearted  labours  in  the  cause  of  religion^  are  all 
forgotten  by  the  world,  like  the  cloud  of  yesterday.  Even  his 
immortal  work,  JY^e  Anuah  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which 
carried  his  name  throughout  civilized  £urope,  is  seldom,  w*e 
suspect,  in  the  present  day  consulted  save  by  some  silver-haired 
student  in  the  silence  of  a  college  library.  It  sleeps  undisturbed 
amid  dust  and  cobwebs  on  the  most  neglected  shelf.  It  were  a 
vain  endeavour  to  seek  to  disperse  the  shades  of  oblivion  which 
thus  gather  round  these  ancient  and  honoured  names ;  but  theif 
possessors  have  left  other  memorials  behind  them,  less  subject  to 
the  influences  of  time,  and  the  changes  of  taste  and  opinion; 
though  the  theological  acquirements  of  Usher  are  fully  known  to 
few»  his  gentle  piety  and  Christian  meekness  have  won  tears  and 
praise  from  many  hearts.  His  pen,  even  when  engaged  in  con- 
troversy,  had  no  polemical  bitterness  in  it ;  and  in  the  celebrated 
Defence  of  the  Church,  in  which  he  was  associated  with  die 
eloquent  Bishop  Hall  against  the  illustrious  Milton^  he  has  been 
justly  pointed  out  as  the  only  combatant  whose  primary  object 
was  not  to  mortify  and  wound  the  feelings  of  his  adversaries. 

The  "  reverses"  of  Usher  are  narrated  with  much  simplicity 
and  truth  by  Mr.  Hone: 

"  Alas  1"  he  exclaims^  *'  that  Archbishop  Usher  should  have  been 
compelled  to  accept  alms  at  the  hands  of  strangers  I  But  these  trials 
made  him  feel  more  strongly  than  ever  that  his  rest  was  not  here  \  and 
his  good  hope,  through  faith,  supported  him  amidst  his  journeyings*^ 
his  perils  of  waters  and  of  robbers — his  perils  by  his  own  countrymen, 
and  among  false  brethren — through  weariness,  and  painfulness,  and 
watchings  often — through  afflictions,  necessities,  and  tumults — through 
evO  report,  and  good  report.  He  could  say  in  every  dispensation,  as 
unknown,  and  yet  well  known,  as  dying,  and  behold  we  live^  as 
chastened  and  not  killed ;  as  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing ;  as  poor, 
yet  making  many  rich  ;  as  having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things." 

Beautifully  is  it  said  in  the  "  Christian  year :" 

**  From  darkness  here  and  dreariness 
We  ask  not  full  repose ; 
Only  be  Thou  at  hand  to  bless 

Our  trial-hour  of  woes. 
Is  not  the  pilgrim's  toil  o'er  paid 
By  the  clear  rill  and  palmy  shade  ? 
And  see  we  not  up  earth's  dark  glade. 
The  gate  of  heaven  unclose  V* 

M  2 
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Never  was  the  heart  of  the  suffering  prelate  so  depressed  that 
he  did  not  receive  consolation  from  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  ; 
though  grief  was  his  guest  for  a  season,  joy  came  to  him  in  the 
morning.  In  the  most  dreary  paths  of  his  wandering  through 
the  wilderness  he  was  never  forsaken  by  Faith  and  Hope.  Faith 
that  erreth  not,  and  Hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed.  He  knew 
that  Mercy  dwelt  behind  the  blackest  cloud,  and  would  soon 
break  out  with  undimmed  lustre. 

It  has  been  said  that  Oliver  Cromwell  bestowed  a  pension  upon 
Usher— this  is  doubted  by  his  chaplain  Dr.  Parr,  and  Mr.  Hone 
has  not  been  able  to  throw  any  light]upon  the  question.  We  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with  an  allusion  to  a  pension  granted  to  the  arch- 
bishop, in  Thurloe's  State  Papers,,  but  we  have  not  the  work 
at  hand  to  consult.     This  matter  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  cleared 

up. 

We  wish  Mr.  Hone  had  given  one  or  two  specimens  of  the 
archbishop's  sermons ;  he  quotes  a  passage  from  the  edition  of 
some  which  were  preached  at  Oxford,  and  printed  from  the  notes 
of  three  clergymen  present  at  their  delivery : 

"  The  persuasion  of  Armagh's  incomparable  learning,"  they  say,  '*  the 
observation  of  his  awful  gravity,  the  evidence  of  his  eminent  and 
exemplary  piety,  all  improved  to  the  height  by  his  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, drew  students  to  flock  to  him,  as  doves  to  the  windows.  It 
joys  us  to  recollect  how  multitudes  of  scholars,  especially  the  heads  of 
our  tribes,  thronged  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  silver  bells ;  how  much 
they  were  taken  with  the  voice  of  this  wise  charmer  ;  how  their  ears 
seemed,  as  it  were,  fastened  to  his  lips.  Here  you  might  have  seen  a 
sturdy  Paul,  a  persecutor  transformed  into  a  preacher;  there,  a  tender- 
hearted Josiah  lamenting  after  the  Lord,  and  with  Ephraim  smiting  on 
his  thigh,  saying,  '  What  have  I  done  f  Others  with  the  penitent  Jews 
so  stabbed  to  the  heart,  as  that  they  were  forced  to  cry  out  in  the 
bitterness  of  their  soul,  '  Men,  brethren,  fathers,  what  shall  we  do  f 
These  were  some  of  the  blessings  from  on  high  which  attended  these 


sermons. 


At  p.  72  another  interesting  anecdote  is  told  of  the  eiFect  pro- 
duced upon  the  congregation  by  his  simple  and  affectionate 
oratory : 

"  He  happened  to  be  in  London,  and  was  importuned  by  the  Coun- 
tess of  Peterborough,  and  other  kind  friends,  to  preach  at  St.  Martin's 
church.  That  was  the  parish  in  which  he  was  living,  and  the  old  church 
was  not  so  large  but  that  he  might  be  heard  in  it.  Accordingly,  he 
complied  with  their  wishes,  and  after  having  preached  at  some  length 
chanced  to  look  upon  the  hour-glass,  the  sands  of  which  appeared  to 
his  defective  sight  to  have  run  out.  So,  ae  he  was  always  fearful  of 
diminishing  the  usefulness  of  his  sermons  by  making  them  so  long  as 
to  weary  the  hearers,  he  concluded  his  discourse,  and  told  the  congre- 
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gation  that  since  the  time  was  past^  he  would  leave  the  rest  he  had  to. 
say  on  that  subject  to  another  opportunity,  if  God  should  please  to 
grant  it  to  him,  of  speaking  again  to  them  in  that  place.  But  the 
congregation  finding  out  his  mistake,  and  that  there  was  some  of  the 
hour  yet  to  come,  and  not  knowing  whether  they  might  ever  have  the 
like  happiness  of  hearing  him  again^  made  signs  to  the  reader  to  let  him 
know  that  the  glass  was  not  run  out,  and  that  they  earnestly  desired 
he  would  make  an  end  of  all  he  intended  to  have  spoken.'* 

The  chief  characteristics  of  Usher's  sermons  are  simplicity  and 
affectionate  earnestness ;  unlike  the  general  pulpit-eloquence  of 
his  contemporaries,  they  are  not  encumbered  with  the  gay  tulips 
and  useless  daffodils  which  Jeremy  Taylor  objected  to.  He 
considered  that  the  waters  of  salvation  needed  nothing  to  recom^ 
inend  them^  save  their  own  purity  and  healthfulness. 

The  life  of  Usher  could  not  be  more  appropriately  followed 
than  by  that  of  Dr.  Hammond,  whom  Bishop  Burnet  calls  a  man 
of  "  great  learning  and  of  most  eminent  merit/'  and  who,  during 
"  the  bad  times,  had  maintained  the  cause  of  the  church  in  a  very 
singular  manner."  Our  remarks,  however,  must  be  confined  to 
one  portion  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Hone's  account  of  Dr.  Hammond,  after  his  ejection  from 
the  University  of  Oxford,  is  very  satisfactory,  but  he  might  have 
found  some  additional  facts,  not  indeed  of  any  particular  impor- 
tance,  but  still  interesting,  in  nineteen  letters  written  by  Dr» 
Hammond  to  Mr.  Peter  Staninougb,  and  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ingelo. 
These  letters  were  published  by  Francis  Peck,  the  well  known 
author  of  the  Desiderata  Curiosa,  from  the  originals  communis* 
cated  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Marsden,  Archdeacon  of  Not- 
tingham, and  the  Rev.  John  Worthington.  They  came  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Marsden's  father  by  his  marriage  with  the  relict 
of  Mr.  Staninough. 

After  being  *' thrust"  out  of  Christchurch  by  the  parliament 
visitors,  to  use  the  words  of  Anthony  Wood,  Hammond  was  im- 
prisoned several  weeks  in  a  private  house  at  Oxford,  and  was 
subsequently  removed  through  the  influence  of  his  brother<-in-law. 
Sir  John  Temple,  to  the  residence  of  Sir  Philip  Warwick  at 
Clapham,  in  Bedfordshire,  where  he  met  with  very  kind  enter- 
tainment. He  says  (letter  iii), "  I  received  your  letter  and  the 
great  favours  of  the  two  gentlemen,  but  far  from  the  place  to 
which  they  were  directed.  I  am  long  since  removed  from  Oxford 
to  a  kind  of  Libera  Custodia  at  Mr.  Warwick's  house  near  Bed- 
ford." 

In  our  quotations  from  these  letters  the  orthography  of  the 
writer  is  almost  in  all  cases  preserved. 

M.  Staninough  seems  to  have  been  residing  in  the  house  of 
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Sir  Robert  Pye,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  when  the  sixth  letter 
wad  written — Dr.  Hammond's  course  of  reading  for  his  friend's 
pupil  deserves  to  be  extracted. 

"  Your  course  entered  upon  I  do  fully  approve;  and  when  you  liave 
occasion  to  add  any  more,  it  may  either  bee  Moralists,  Greek  (if  the 
disdple  be  capable  of  them)  or  els  Latine:  TuUye's  Offices  and  the 
rest  of  that  volume,  Seneca,  some  parts  of  Pettracb,  and  then,  if  you 

S lease,  Aquinas  Secunda  Seatndce.  And  from  thence  ascending  to 
ivinity,  beginning  with  Grotiys  de  Veritate^  or  Momey,  on  falling  on 
the  Gospels  with  Grotius's  Annotations.  And  besides  the  course  of 
History,  through  which  you  know  your  guesses,  {qy,)  I  know  no 
other  politickes  (I  am  sure  none  more  fit  for  a  Christian,)  than  strict 
rides  of  living  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounts  8cc.  I  write  this  now 
in  full  speed.  When  you  deliberately  call  for  any  more  particular 
direction,  I  shall  hope  to  be  at  more  leisure  to  answer  you  distinctly.** 

From  Ciapham  Dr.  Hammond  removed  tx>  Westwood,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, the  residence  of  Sir  John  Packington,  an  eminent 
loyalist.  Here  he  enjoyed  rest  ffx>m  his  labours.  A  small  pa* 
trimooy  we  are  told,  which  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  bad  spared* 
enabled  him  to  dispense  something  in  charity>  and  Sir  John  and 
^  the  good  lady"  Packington  testified  by  their  attentions  how 
sensible  they  were  of  the  virtues  and  excellence  of  their  inmate* 
HammcMid  was,  indeed,  a  pleasant  addition  to  their  fireside  circle. 
He  was  gentle  in  his  temper,  agreeable  in  his  manners,  and  had 
'/  a  good  voice  and  a  taste  for  music,  and  could  sing  a  little.''  Here 
he  resumed  his  habits  of  active  study.  He  rose,  his  biographer 
telb  ii8y  irom  his  bed  at  four  or  five  o'clock,  rarely  so  late  as  siz« 
and  he  did  not  retire  to  rest  till  midnight;  for  he  was  both  fond 
of  learned  research,  and  so  sensible  of  the  snares  that  lay  in  the 
path  of  idleness^  that  he  had  acquired  a  deep  aversion  to  it,  and 
always  besought  others  to  shun  its  dangers.  Even  while  he 
dressed  his  servant  read  to  him,  and  in  this  way  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  several  volumes;  and  as  he  took  his 
walkthrough  the  shady  avenues  which  sun*ounded  the  mansion  of 
Westwood,  a  book  was  his  constant  companion. 

A  letter  written  from  Westwood,  September  10,  1658,  affords 
«  pleasing  illustration  of  the  foregoing  observations.  It  is  copied 
from  the  Nineteen  Letters  already  mentioned,  and  shows  how 
carefully  Hammond  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  literary  world 
through  his  **  loopholes  of  retreat.'' 

"  September  10,  1658. 

Sir, — I  received  your's  of  August  24,  long  after  at  London,  but 

found  not  leasure  to  answer  (it)  till  this  day,  on  whidi  I  arrived  at 

Westwood,  the  place  of  my  country  retirement ;  whence  I  hasten  (the 

first  thing  I  do)  to  discharge  my  debt;   and  to  tell  you»  that  Mr. 
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P[teux]  his  AvroKar&KfKun^f  &c.,  Is  now  come  forth,  and  is  now 
likely  to  be  the  last  he  will  have  occasion  Co  write  on  that  8ub|eet 
Mr.  Baxter,  I  believe,  diverts  him  to  another. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  addition  of  that  Jewish  to  all  the  former 
giddynesses  of  the  age.  I  had  heard  of  Mr.  Brahoume's  late  booke, 
which  he  unwilling,  it  seems,  was  brought  to ;  having  resolved  to  be 
ailent  though  he  had  resumed  his  opinion. 

'*  As  to  the  Prokpsis,  Gen.  ii.  3,  I  never  saw  reason  to  doubt  of  it, 

or  consequently  to  assign  any  other  date  to  the  Sabbatick  Law,  than 

that  of  Exod.  xvi.     And  it  is  considerable  (which  as  I  remember,  Mr. 

Mead  noted)  that  the  seven  dayes,  immediately  preceeding  the  first 

Manna  Weeke,  were  spent  ether  in    travailing  which  was  contrary 

enongh  to  the  sabbatizing  the  last  day  of  them. — 
#    «    •  "^ 

Your  other  qusere — Utrum  muericort  Deus  restitwU  pcenkenti  omnia 
bonOj  qiuB  perpeccatvm  perdiderat  f  in  general  speaking  is  easily  answered. 
For  grace,  (both  the  gift  of  God,  and  the  favour  of  God,  adoption, 
justincation,  and  richt  to  salvation,)  which  are  the  general  compre* 
hensive  heads  which  contain  omnia  bona  quce  per  peceatum  perSderat^ 
are  certainly  restored  to  tlie  poenitent  But  whether  so  great  a  degree 
of  these  be  restored  to  the  poenitent,  as  is  secured  to  the  just  man  that 
needs  no  repentance,  I  have  no  ground  from  scripture  to  determine* 
For  as,  on  one  side,  'tis  said  there  that  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven 
fer  the  poenitent ;  and  that  the  returning  prodigal  was  feasted,  &c., 
when  the  sonn  that  was  always  with  the  father  was  not;  which  inclines 
to  the  affirmative ;  so  'tis  said  by  way  of  answer  to  that,  as  to  an  ob<* 
jecdon,  that  all  the  father  had,  was  his,  and  that  that  was  nunre  vdu- 
able  to  him  than  one  feast.  And  beside,  the  joy  and  the  festival 
proves  not  the  bona  omnia  in  the  same  degree.  The  safest  way  then 
of  resolution  I  think  is,  that  he  that  hath  sinn'd,  when  he  returned, 
shooid  by  double  diligence  qualify  himself,  as  St.  Paul  did(  and  Chen 
no  donbt  to  him  will  l^long  that  of—Me  la»t  shall  bejirsi" 

The  AuTOxaraxpatri;  referred  to  was  "  Self  Condemnation  Ex* 
empliiSed,"  Sec.  published  in  1658,  and  containing  reflections  on 
Calvin,  Beza,  &c.  and  more  particularly  on  Hobbes,  the  philoso- 
pher of  Malmesbury. 

When  the  fainting  spirits  of  men  began  to  revive  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  restoration,  and  a  season  of  peace  dawned  after  so 
long  a  storm.  Dr.  Hammond's  health  wad  rapidly  declining.  The 
habits  of  application  he  had  pursued  with  unremitting  diligence 
for  so  many  years,  had  entailed  upon  him  diseases  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  shorten  his  hours  of  study,  and  threatened 
a  apeedy  termination  of  his  life.  His  own  sufferings,  however, 
were  forgotten  in  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  He 
even  viewed  the  returning;  prosperity  of  the  royal  party  with  "  fear 
and  trembling;"  for  while  be  believed,  observes  Mr.  Hone, 
"  that  the  righteous  cause  was  about  to  triumph,  he  feared  that 
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^8  religion  had .  been  made  subservient  to  ambition,  and  assumed 
4IS  a  cloak  by  those  who  had  evil  purposes  to  promote,  the  nation 
might  be  disgusted  with  real  piety,  and  hurry  into  the  opposite 
ex;tremes  of  open  profligacy  and  profaneness.  It  had  been  his 
prayer  that  whenever  God  should  see  fit  to  turn  the  captivity  of 
the  nation,  it  might  be  in  a  state  of  repentance."  He  was  afraid 
that  the  evils  which  had  been  endured  would  not  be  converted  into 
•'  medicinal  advantages ;"  and  that  many  would  become  "  intoxi- 
cated by  the  pleasauter  draughts  "  of  prosperity. 
On  the  Ifith  of  March,  1659,  he  writes  : 

'*  I  am  very  glad  that  the  troubles  that  were  so  near  as  to  menace, 
were  not  permitted  to  take  any  hold  on  you.  I  hope  that  the  feares  of 
that  sort,  are  now  prettily  well  dispelled,  if  our  unreformed  sins  do  not 
call  them  again  upon  us.  It  appears  not  improbable,  that  the  taber- 
nable  of  David  which  hath  been  in  the  dust  so  long,  may  ere  long  be 
reaedified ;  but  whether  or  not  with  those  diminutions  which  may  extort 
teares  from  them  that  compare  the  second  with  the  former  sedifice,  I  am 
not  able  to  divine.*'* 

For  his  own  part  he  did  not  contemplate  the  honours  which 
seemed  to  be  in  store  for  himself,  with  any  sentiments  of  joy. 
jHis  hours  had  passed  away  in  such  "  a  constant  equable  serenity 
and  unthoughtfulness  in  outward  accidents,"  as  his  friend  Bishop 
Hall  expressed  it,  that  to  him  no  change  could  proniise  greater 
personal  felicity : 

"  I  must  confess,"  he  one  day  observed,  **  I  never  saw  the  time  in 
my  life  wherein  I  could  so  cheerfully  say  my  Nunc  Dimiitts  as  now. 
Indeed  I  do  dread  prosperity,  I  do  really  dread  it.  For  the  little  good 
I  am  now  able  to  do,  I  can  do  it  with  deliberation  and  advice ;  but,  if 
it  please  God  I  should  live,  and  be  called  to  any  higher  office  in  the 
church,  I  must  then  do  many  things  in  a  hurry,  and  shall  not  have 
time  to  consult  with  others,  and  I  sufficiently  apprehend  the  danger 
of  relying  on  my  own  judgment." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  making  one  more  brief  extract  from  these 
letters,  beautifully  illustrative  of  Dr.  Hammond's  uncorrupted  and 
afl*ectionate  heart.  Acknowledging,  on  the  £7th  of  March,  1 660,  the 
receipt  of  a  volume  of  sermons  from  Dr.  Ingelo,  the  vice-provost 
of  Eton,  he  says :  "  It  is  very  long  since  I  had  the  least  conver- 
sation with  my  very  much  loved  old  friend,  Eton  College,  and 
there  is  no  means  whereby  I  am  better  pleased  to  renew  it. 
About  a  year  and  three  quarters  since  I  was  near  as  the  way  be- 
twixt Itcham  and  old  Windsor  lead  me." 

So  fresh  and  warm  were  the  feelings  of  boyhood  in  the  heart 
of  one,  about  whom  the  shadows  of  the  grave  were  already 
gathering,  for  on  the  9,5th  of  April  following,  this  faithful  servant 
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of  his  Lord  was  called  home  to  receive  his  reward.'  He  perished 
in  the  autumn  of  his  days,  and  although  the  bereaved  church 
might  well  •*  weep  over  her  departed  son,"  yet  for  himself,  as  his 
present  biographer  has  remarked,  the  "  change  was  happily 
timed>  as  it  released  him  from  bodily  sufferings  which  would  have 
continued  to  afflict  him  to  the  end  of  his  days — rescued  him  from 
the  temptations  of  prosperity,  which  he  feared — saved  him  the 
pain  of  witnessing  the  increase  of  vice  and  irreligion,  which  he 
sorrowfully  anticipated — and  bore  him  to  those  pure  and  peaceful 
habitations  for  which  he  had  been  constantly  preparing." 

It  is  singular  that  his  death  should  have  happened  on  the  same 
day  on  which  Parliament  was  "  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
recalling  the  king."  He  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of 
Hampton  with  an  unostentatious  simplicity  well  becoming  the 
peaceful  tenor  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Hone  introduces  the  memoir  of  the  admirable  Bishop 
Wilson  with  some  very  pleasing  observations  : — 

"  Among  the  most  delightful  associations  connected  with  the  world 
of  spirits  is  that  idea  which  originates  in  our  belief  in  the  communion 
of  saints,  and  which  represents  to  us  the  children  of  God  who  have 
lived  upon  earth  at  various  periods  of  time,  as  forming  one  fold  under 
one  great  shepherd. 

*'  Of  those  who,  in  humbly  pursuing  the  paths  of  faith  and  holiness, 
are  looking  forward  to  be  introduced  into  this  company  of  the  redeemed 
— there  are  few  who  have  not  fixed  upon  a  chosen  circle  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  from  whose  society  they  expect  more  particular  plea- 
sure. The  idea  is  so  natural,  so  intimately  blended  with  all  our  better 
feelings,  and  really  forms  so  beautiful  and  strong  a  tie  to  the  invisible 
world,  that  it  is  one  which  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  entertain.  The 
chosen  circle,  doubtless,  consists  in  the  first  place  of  those,  whom 
having  seen,  we  have  known  and  loved ;  kindred  and  friends  who  have 
died  in  the  Lord  attach  us  to  the  citizens  of  heaven,  and  cause  us  to 
remember  Zion  with  a  more  vivid  interest. 

"  Tis  sweet  as  year  by  year  we  lose 
Friends  out  of  sight,  by  faith  to  muse 
How  grows  in  paradise  our  store." 

Christian  Tear. 

"  But  it  includes  others  also,  belonging  to  distant  countries  or  times, 
whose  hands  we  have  never  clasped,  whose  voices  we  have  never  heard, 
whose  bodily  presence  we  have  never  seen,  but  with  whose  minds  and 
characters  we  have  become  intimately  acquainted  and  strongly  attached. 
The  simple-minded  Christians  of  primitive  times — the  confessors  who 
being  faithful  unto  death  were  to  receive  a  crown  of  life — the  staunch 
defenders  of  the  faith,  especially  when  their  conscientious  firmness 
and  boldness  in  their  Liord's  behalf  were  associated  with  gentleness  of 
spirit.  These  claim  and  possess  the  affection  of  the  sincere  Christian 
*  *  *  *  But  still  that  company  comprises  others,  perhaps  even  more 
beloved  than  these,  whose  lives  may  not  have  been  distinguished  by 
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»iy  very  remarkable  incidents,  yet  to  whom  we  are  linked  in  the  eloseat 
union.  They  are  those  to  whom  we  owe  the  thoughts  and  impressions 
firom  which  we  derive  the  greatest  satisfaction ;  those  who  in  bequeath- 
ing to  us  wholesome  counsel,  have  inscribed  in  their  holy  pages  a  picture 
of  their  own  minds.*' 

How  many  beauUful  thoughts  does  this  passage  awaken  in  the 
heart  1  How  many  dear  familiar  faces,  long  loved  and  lost,  seem 
suddenly  to  revive  in  the  quiet  of  our  memory^  not  cold  and 
pale  with  the  shadows  of  the  tomb,  but  glowing  with  the  warm 
airs  of  paradise !  How  many  voices  speak  to  us  with  the  very 
tones  of  childhood ;  how  many  young  feet  dance  by  us  with  a 
sound  of  music !  Precious,  indeed,  to  the  bereaved  spirit  is 
this  Christian  anticipation !  It  roils  away  the  cloud  from  our 
eyes,  it  turns  the  shades  of  sorrow  into  the  light  of  morning.  We 
can  gaze  upon  the  vacant  chair  without  weeping ;  we  can  think 
of  the  departed  with  a  placid  joy  as  of  one  who  has  set  out  on  a 
pleasant  journey  to  his  Father's  house,  there  to  wait  for  the  coming 
of  the  beloved.  Thus  strengthened,  we  may  go  forward  boldly 
on  our  pilgrimage,  neither  fainting  nor  murmuring,  but  ever 
turning  our  face  when  wearied  to  the  Garden  of  Rest,  whither  those 
whom  we  pine  for  have  gone  before  us.  Scarcely  less  delightful 
is  the  belief  that  we  may  meet  in  that  celestial  country  the  glori* 
fied  members  of  the  great  literary  priesthood,  who  laboured  while 
on  earth  to  exalt  the  name  of  their  Maker;  Milton,  and  Raphael, 
and  Dante,  and  the  rest  of  the  immortal  Band.  The  enthusiastic 
painter  Blake  had  some  romantic  ideas  upon  this  subject* 

The  works  of  Bishop  Wilson  obtained  the  praise  of  Dr.  John* 
soq. 

^*  To  think  on  Bishop  Wilson  with  veneration,"  says  the  critic  writing 
to  die  prelate's  son,  **  is  only  to  agree  with  the  whole  Christian  world. 
I  hope  to  look  into  his  books  with  other  purposes  than  those  of  criti« 
cism,  and,  after  their  perusal,  not  oidy  to  write,  but  to  live  better !" 

Bishop  Wilson's  literary  talents  were  the  least  of  his  merits ;  as 
an  author  he  can  hardly  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  Taylor,  or 
Barrow,  or  Sherlock,  the  masters  of  Israel.  His  productions  are 
all  principally  remarkable  for  their  purity  of  feeling  and  amenity 
of  manner ;  his  warnings  to  repentance  are  the  persuasions  of  a 
parent;  his  words  of  peace  are  the  comfortings  of  a  brother* 
Every  thing  he  uttered  came  unadulterated  from  the  heart.  His 
Sacra  Privata  form  a  heavenly  book,  and  the  tears  have  been 
dried  in  many  a  mourner's  eyes  by  the  mild  and  tender  spirit  of 
merciful  pity  which  speaks  in  every  page. 

We  look  upon  the  work  as  on  the  religious  journal  of  ike  wri- 
ter's life ;  the  record  of  his  daily  communings  with  God,  when 
"  be  entered  into  his  closet  and  shut  to  the  door/'  and  lifted  up 
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his  voice  to  Him  who  "  aeeth  in  secret.*'    Well  maj  Mr,  Hone 
exclaim,  that — 

''  The  good  bishop,  though  dead,  still  speaketh ;  his  voice  is  still 
beard  in  accents  of  counsel  and  comfort ;  he  humbles  the  readen  to 
dust  with  a  sense  of  sin,  makes  them  feel  the  need  of  a  saviour,  and 
gladdens  them  with  tidings  that  God  has  actually  provided  for  their 
need;  he  leads  them  on  from  strength  to  strength,  renewing  their 
humble  confidence  in  Christ,  and  giving  fresh  fervour  to  their  prayers 
fox  such  a  measure  of  God's  praise  as  may  prepare  them,  before  they 
go  hencCj  for  the  glorious  company  of  the  redeemed,  by  changing 
them  into  the  image  of  Christ." 

The  old  age  of  this  venerable  disciple  was  full  of  honour;  the 
tree  showed  by  its  verdure  that  it  had  been  planted  by  the  waters 
of  life.     In  r79£j  when  he  was  seventy-two  years  old,  the  bishop     ^^ 
made  his  last  visit  to  England,  and  a  delightful  anecdote  is  pre-       ^ 
served  of  his  reception  at  court  by  George  the^econd  and  his 
consort, 

"  He  came  into  the  drawing-room  in  his  usual  simple  dress,  having 
a  small  black  cap  on  the  top  of  his  head,  with  bis  hair  flowing  and 
silvery,  and  bis  shoes  fastened  with  leathern  thongs  instead  of  buckles* 
His  appearance  excited  some  surprise,  and  joined  witli  his  well-known 
piety  and  virtues  awakened  feelings  of  the  deepest  veneration.  It  is 
related  that  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  presence-chamber,  the  king, 
stepping  out  of  the  circle  of  his  courtiers,  and  advancing  towards  the 
bishop,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said  :  *  My  lord,  I  beg  your  prayers.' 
Nor  was  the  queen  less  impressed  with  reverence  for  his  character ; 
she  wished  to  keep  him  in  England,  and  with  that  view  offered  him 
translation.  One  day  when  she  was  conversing  with  him,  she  turned 
round  to  her  levee,  and  said,  '  See  here,  mv  lords,  is  a  bisbc^  who 
does  not  come  for  translation !'  *  No,  and  pfease  your  migesty,'  was 
his  remark,  *  I  will  not  in  my  old  age  leave  my  wife  because  she  is 
poor.'  "—p.  240. 

Mr.  Hone  was  very  happy  in  his  choice  of  Evelyn  for  his 
^*  Lives  of  Eminent  Christians/'  for  in  him  we  do,  indeed,  behold 
"  the  man  of  taste,  the  philosopher,  and  the  acquaintance  of 
princes,  bowing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  desiring  to  walk  in  all  the 
ordinanoes  and  commandments  of  the  Lord  blameless*  and  con«> 
fessing  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  his  coosfort,  bis  pleasure  and 
his  glory.'*  In  his  hfe  also,  piety  wears  so  sweet  and  unassuniiag 
an  aspect,  and  misglea  so  unaffectedly  in  all  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
prosperity  and  disappointments,  that  she  cannot  fail  of  winnii^ 
many  hearts.  The  religion  of  Evelyn  is  neither  morose,  nor 
bigoted,  nor  fanatical :  he  was  not  afraid  to  worship  the  Almighty 
in  the  beauty  of  his  works.  He  may  be  said  with  truth  to  have 
looked  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  for  the  mighty  forest  and 
the  humbler  garden  were  equally  his  delight.     The  yellow  pno»- 
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rose  by  the  river's  brim  was  more  than  "  a  yellow  primrose  to 
him,"  for  he  discovered  in  it  the  workmanship  of  a  Divine  Archi- 
tect|  and  recognized  the  power  of  the  Deity  in  the  smallest  drop 
of  silver  dew  that  glittered  on  its  bosom.  His  early  days  were 
passed  in  the  beautiful  scenery  of  his  father's  estate  at  Wotton. 
*'  The  house,"  he  says,  "  is  large  and  ancient,  and  so  sweetly  en- 
vironed with  those  delicious  streams  and  venerable  woods,  as  in 
the  judgment  of  strangers,  as  well  as  Englishmen,  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  one  of  the  most  pleasant  seats  in  the  nation,  and  most 
tempting  for  a  great  person  and  a  wanton  purse  to  render  it  con- 
spicuous. It  has  rising  grounds,  meadows,  woods,  and  water  in 
abundance."  Here,  amid  the  gardens,  fountains  and  groves  by 
which  the  mansion  was  adorned,  young  Evelyn  imbibed  the  love 
of  rural  pursuits  and  country  pleasures  which  imparted  so  healthful 
a  tone  to  his  future  life,  and  which  never  forsook  him.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  cause  of  great  rejoicing  to  him  when  he  was  enabled 
to  purchase  the  sequestered  estate  of  his  father-in-law.  Sir  Richard 
Brown,  atSayes  Court,  near  Deptford.  To  this  *'  green  retreat" 
he  retired  from  the  tumult  of  the  world,  beguiling  his  time  with  the 
conversation  of  his  religious  and  literary  friends,  and  in  the  bosom 
of  an  affectionate  family. 

"  Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his  pen, 
Delightful  industry  employed  at  home; 
And  nature,  in  her  cultivated  trim, 
Dress'd  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad : — 
Could  be  want  occupatioas  who  had  these  ?" 

The  tastes  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  at  a  very  early 
age,  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  own :  she  was  his  compa* 
nion  in  the  study  and  the  garden,  aiding  and  cheering  him  in  all 
his  occupations.  On  his  arrival  at  Sayes  Court  he  found  nothing 
there,  to  borrow  from  the  narrative  of  his  present  biograplier,  but 
a  "  rude  orchard ;"  the  rest  of  the  estate  was  '^  one  entire  field  of 
a  hundred  acres."  His  first  step  was  to  set  out  '^  an  oval  garden," 
which,  he  says,  was  "  the  beginning  of  all  the  succeeding  gardens, 
walks,  groves,  enclosures  and  plantations  there."  Soon  after  he 
laid  out  ai|  orchard,  and  in  the  course  of  time  planted  '*  every 
hedge  and  tree,  not  only  in  the  gardens  and  groves,  but  about  all 
the  fields  and  house,  since  1653,  except  those  large,  old  and  hol- 
low elms  in  the  stable-yard ;  for  it  was  before  all  one  pasture 
field  to  the  very  garden  of  the  house,  which  was  but  small. 
From  which  time,"  Evelyn  adds,  ^'  I  repaired  the  ruined  house, 
and  built  the  whole  end  of  the  kitchen,  the  chapel,  battery,  my 
study  above  and  below,  cellars,  and  all  the  outhouses  and  walls, 
still-house,  orangery,  and  made  the  garden,  &c.,  to  my  great 
cost." 
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The  principles  of  ornamental  gardening,  Mr.  Hone  remarks, 
which  now  give  beauty  to  our  country  villas,  were  not  understood 
in  those  times.  Art  had  not  yet  been  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
nature,  but  the  taste  of  the  English  (agreeing  with  that  of  the 
Italians  and  French)  was  pleased  with  long  straight  walks  and 
flower-beds  cut  out  in  corresponding  figures — round,  square  and 
oval — with  evergreens  cut  into  fantastic  shapes,  and  dipt  hedges 
to  form  the  boundary.  Milton  alone,  says  Horace  Walpole, 
seems  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  taste  to  have  conceived,  to  have 
foreseen  modern  gardening;  and  in  describing  Eden,  he  speaks 
of  the  river  which,  with  many  a  rill,  watered  the  garden,  and  fed 

*'  Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  bat  nature  boon 
Pour*d  forth." 

We  think  these  lines  go  to  establish  the  converse  of  the  argu- 
ment pursued  by  Walpole,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Hone ;  for  though 
the  poet  does  somewhat  disprovingly  allude  to  the  *'  nice  art  '* 
which  shaped  the  flowers  into  ''  beds  and  curious  knots,''  yet  the 
garden  which  he  goes  on  to  portray  as  a  place  *'  of  various  view,'' 
with  "  lawns  on  level  downs''  interspersed  among  "  groves  of  rich 
trees,"  with  caves 

"  Of  cool  recess,  o*er  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant," 

is  not  in  reality  a  garden  answering  to  the  modern  idea  attached 
to  the  expression.  It  is,  in  fact,  such  a  scene  as  might  have  been 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  Milton  by  some  romantic  vision  of 
luxuriance  in  Italy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  garden  at  Sayes 
Court  was  as  stiff  as  any  of  its  contemporaries,  of  which  the 
reader  may  soon  satisfy  himself  by  referring  to  the  picture  of  a 
similar  garden  at  Wotton,  given  in  Evelyn's  Memoirs.  But  if  it 
be  faulty  in  the  eyes  of  a  modern  critic,  it  was  not  so  in  the  esti- 
mation of  its  amiable  artist.  Here  he  employed  himself  in  cuiti* 
vating  his  flowers,  >vith  an  enthusiasm  which  induced  the  poet 
Cowley  to  say,  that  he  knew  no  person  who  derived  more  happi- 
ness from  a  garden.  Here  too  the  materials  of  some  of  his  most 
valuable  works  were  collected.  A  study  of  the  "  trees  of  noblest 
kind  for  sight,  smell,  taste,"  enabled  him  gradually  to  prepare  his 
Siflva;  and  his  orchard  furnished  him  with  the  facts  he  afterwards 
embodied  in  his  Pomona.  To  prove  that  he  was  not  above  the 
humblest  ofiice  of  a  gardener,  he  wrote  also  ji  Discourse  on 
Salads.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  his  piety  grew  with  his 
rural  learning. 

'*  It  is,"  he  saysy  *'  a  transporting  consideration  to  think  that  the  in- 
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finitely  wise  and  glorious  Antbor  of  Nature  has  givea  to  plants  such 
astonishing  properties:  such  fiery  heat  in  some  to  warm  and  cherish} 
such  coolness  in  others  to  tamper  and  refresh  |  such  pinguid  juice  in 
others  to  nourish  and  feed  the  body;  such  quickening  acids  to  compel 
the  appetite,  and  grateful  vehicles  to  court  the  obedience  of  the  palate; 
such  vigour  to  support  and  renew  our  natural  strength ;  such  ravishing 
flavour  and  perfumes  to  recreate  and  delight  us;  in  short,  such  spirituous 
and  active  force  to  animate  and  revive  every  faculty  and  part,  to  all  the 
kinds  of  human^  and  I  had  almost  said,  heavenly  capacity  too/' 

That  agreeable  gossip  Pepys,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Evelyn,  calls  this  garden  "  a  most  beautiful  place,"  and  *'  a  lovely 
noble  ground,"  and  particularly  mentions,  "  among  other  rarities^ 
a  hive  of  bees,  so  as  being  hived  in  glass,  you  may  see  the  bees 
making  their  honey  and  combs  mighty  pleasantly.'*  This  was  the 
glass  hive  which  had  been  given  to  Evelyn  at  Oxford,  by  his 
friend  ''  the  universally  curious  Dr.  Wilkins."  Evelyn  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  Pepys,  who  deserved  it;  but  there  was 
much  to  provoke  a  smile  in  his  character.  His  Diary  is  one  of 
the  most  amusing  books  in  the  language — every  thing  is  natural 
and  warm  from  the  heart.  Upon  the  doctrine  of  a  sermon  and 
the  colour  of  a  bonnet,  he  is  equally  in  earnest. 

His  scrutiny  into  the  various  ornaments  of  the  female  costume 
has  the  acuteness  of  an  official  from  a  *'  Magasin  des  Modes  ;'* 
he  dwells  with  rapture  upon  Lady  Castlemain's  silk  scarf,  and  is 
particular  in  committing  accurately  to  paper  the  intelligence  that 
Mrs.  Steward  was  '*  very  fine  with  her  locks  done  up  with 
puffes."  His  own  dress  was  the  subject  of  frequent  study  and 
self*congratulation.  From  the  tone  of  many  parts  of  his  diary, 
the  reader  would  suppose  him  to  have  been  secretary  to  the  dra* 
per's  company.  Within  the  brief  limits  of  eight  days  we  find  the 
following  important  entries: — July  5,  \&iO.  This  mormng  my 
brother  Thomas  brought  me  my  jackanapes  coat  with  silver  buttons^ 
July  10.  ;  This  day  I  put  on  my  new  silk  suit,  the  first  that  ever  I 
wore  in  my  life.  On  the  13th  we  are  introduced  to  a  rival  of  the 
jackanapes  and  silk .  Up  early,  the  first  day  that  I  put  on  my 
black  camlet  cloak  with  silver  buttons. 

He  is  every  thing  by  turns,  and  nothing  long;  one  moment  we 
leave  him  at  the  bookseller's  buying  the  *'  New  edition  of  Hooker's 
Polity;"  and  in  the  next  line  we  are  astonished  to  see  himself  and 
his  wife  at  the  theatre,  spectators  of  the  "  Silent  Woman."  Even 
while  alarmed  at  the  successes  of  the  Dutch,  he  found  time  to 
admire  the  new  chariot  of  Sir  William  Pen,  and  declared  it  the 
most  fashionable  yet  used  by  that  gentleman.  But  with  all  his 
vanity  and  trifling  minuteness,  the  gossip  of  Pepys  was  the  gos* 
sip  of  a  gentleman,  often,  too,  redeemed  by  touches  of  natural 
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teDdernass^  and  uopretending  piety.  He  could  lie  in  his  comfort' 
able  bed  in  the  time  of  bis  prosperity,  thinking  over  the  period 
when  his  poor  wife  used  to  make  coal  fires,  and  wash  his  clothes 
with  her  own  hand  '^  in  the  little  room  at  my  Lord  Sandwich's,'' 
and  not  only  love  her  for  what  she  had  done,  but  console  himself 
with  the  belief  that  she  would  do  it  again,  were  circumstances 
to  render  it  necessary*  His  manners  were  amiable  and  endeared 
him  to  all  his  friends.  Evelyn  says  that  he  was  '*  universally  be- 
loved, hospitable,  generous,  learned  in  many  things,  skilled  in 
music,  a  very  great  cherisher  of  learned  men  of  whom  he  had  the 
conversation." 

The  old  age  of  Evelyn  cannot  be  described  in  any  language 
more  graceful  or  touching  than  Mr.  Hone's. 

Mn  Evelyn  outlived  many  of  his  dearest  friends  ;  his  brothers, 
his  sisters,  and  all  his  children,  save  one,  were  no  more,  and  the 
friendships  formed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  were  now  pretty 
nearly  ejitiuct.  Mr.  Boyle,  "  that  pious,  admirable  Christian  and 
excellent  philosopher,'^  who  "  honoured  him  with  his  particular 
esteem  for  nearly  forty  years,"  died  in  December,  l6go.  Most 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Royal  Society  had  left  him  behind* 
And  among  his  religious  acquaintance,  few  of  those  whom  he 
speaks  of  in  terms  of  affection  remained.  Bishop  Gunning,  whose 
whole  character  he  admired,  and  Bishop  Earle, ''  a  most  humble, 
meek,  but  cheerful  man,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  rare  preacher, 
universally  beloved  for  his  sweet  and  gentle  disposition,"  by  whom 
Evelyn  '*  had  the  honour  to  be  loved,"  had  long  before  him  ex- 
changed time  for  eternity;  and  more  recently  Dr.  Bathurst  died 
(May  1704,)  "  the  oldest  acquaintance,"  he  says,  "now  left  me  in 
the  world :"  '*  this,"  he  adds,  '^  is  a  serious  alarm  to  me ;  God 
grant  that  I  may  profit  by  it."  His  father-in-law,  Sir  Richard 
Browne,  had  been  many  years  gathered  to  his  fathers.  The  harp 
of  Cowley  was  silent;  and  many  others  whose  society  he  had 
cultivated  for  their  elegant  tastes  and  accomplishments  had  gone 
to  give  their  account. 

He  had  also  mourned  for  tlie  loss  of  the  pious,  excellent,  and 
virtuous  Lady  Mordaunt,  "  his  long  acquaintance,  a  blessed  crea*- 
ture,  and  one  that  loved  and  feared  God  exemplarily."  And  in 
the  death  of  another  lady  he  had  occasion  to  lament  for  '^  the 
roost  excellent  and  inestimable  friend  that  ever  lived."  This  was 
Mrs.  Godolphin,  who  died  in  1678,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
six.  "  Never,  he  says,  was  a  more  virtuous  and  inviolable  friend- 
ship ;  never  a  more  religious,  discreet,  and  admirable  creature ; 
beloved  of  all,  admired  of  all,  for  all  possible  perfections  of  her 
sex.  *  **  How  shall  I  ever  repay  the  obligations  to  her  for 
the  infinite  good  offices  she  did  my  soul,  by  so  oft  engaging  me 
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to  make  religion  the  terms  and  tie  of  the  friendship  there  was 
between  us !  we  often  praj^ed,  visited  the  sick  and  miserable,  re- 
ceived, read,  discoursed,  and  communicated  in  all  holy  offices 
together.  She  was  most  dear  to  my  wife  and  affectionate  to  my 
children.  But  she  is  gone!  This  only  is  my  comfort,  that  she 
is  happy  in  Christ,  and  I  shall  shortly  behold  her  again/' 

With  so  much  diligence  did  this  Christian  pilgrim  trim  his 
lamp,  increasing  in  hope,  and  joy,  and  holy  delight,  as  he  drew 
nearer  the  threshold  of  his  everlasting  home.  "  On  entering  bis 
eighty-fourth  year,"  says  Mr.  Hone,  **  he  looked  back  with  thank- 
fulness upon  the  mercies  of  God,  and  particularly  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  his  exemption  from  so  many  of  the  sorrows  common 
to  old  age ;  he  also  prayed  for  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  for  grace 
to  prepare  him  for  a  better  life.''  Soon  after,  on  a  Sunday  when 
the  wet  and  uncomfortable  weather  prevented  him  from  attending 
church,  his  good  friend  Dr.  Bohun  *'  officiated  in  the  family  and 
made  an  excellent  discourse  on  1  Cor.  xv.  55,  56, — Of  the  vanity 
of  this  world,  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  inexpressible  hap- 
piness and  satisfaction  of  a  holy  life,  with  pertinent  inferences  to 
prepare  us  for  death,  and  a  future  state."  '^  I  gave  him  thanks, 
he  adds,  "  and  told  him  I  took  it  kindly  as  my  funeral  sermon. 
But  he  lived  to  see  two  birthdays  more,  continuing  to  the  very 
last  to  number  his  days  so  that  he  may  apply  them  to  wisdom, 
until  at  length,  full  of  years  and  full  of  virtues,  he  "  fell  asleep  on 
the  27th  of  February,  1706,"  and  directed  this  beautiful  aphorism 
to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb — "  That  all  is  vanity  which  is  not 
honest,  and  that  there  is  no  solid  wisdom  but  in  real  piety" 

In  the  portrait  of  Evelyn  he  is  represented  holding  a  copy  of 
his  "  Syiva"  in  his  hand,  and  it  is  by  this  work  that  his  literary 
fame  will  be  preserved.  The  "  Sylva "  was  originally  a  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  Mr.  Hone  might  have  added 
that  it  was  the  first  book  published  by  that  body  ;  its  effect  upon 
the  popular  mind  more  than  realized  the  most  ardent  expectations 
of  the  author.  Mr.  Hone  has  quoted  a  passage  from  Wither's 
''  Emblems,"  in  which  that  poet  complains  of  the  "  havoc  and 
the  spoil"  then  made  in  every  part  of  the  island  among  the 
*^  woods  and  the  groves."  Wither  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  admira- 
tion of  wood  scenery,  and  often  took  occasion  to  deplore  the  de- 
struction of  the  rich  beech-woods  of  his  native  village.  The 
desolating  civil  M'ar,  and  the  consequent  anarchy  and  depression, 
had  contributed  to  increase  the  ravages  of  time  and  decay.  The 
old  forests  were  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try ;  Evelyn  derived  great  satisfaction  from  the  success  of  his 
work.  "  Infinitely  beyond  my  expectations,"  he  says  in  one  of 
his  letters,  ''it  has.  been  the  occasion  of  propagating  many  mil- 
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iions  of  useful  timber  trees  throughout  this  nation,  as  I  may 
justify  without  immodesty,  from  the  many  letters  of  acknowledg- 
ment received  from  gentlemen  of  the  first  quality,  and  others 
altogether  strangers  to  me.  His  Majesty  Charles  the  Second 
was  sonietimes  graciously  pleased  to  take  notice  of  it  to  mci  that 
I  had  by  that  book  alone,  incited  a  w*orld  of  planters  to  repair 
their  broken  estates  and  woods,  which  the  greedy  rebels  had 
wasted  and  made  such  havoc  of/' 

Evelyn  felt  like  a  man  who  knew  himself  to  be  a  benefactor  of 
his  country.  While  Britain  retains  her  awful  situation  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  remarks  Mr.  d'tsraeli,  the  Sylva  of  Evelyn  will 
endure  with  her  triumphant  oaks.  It  was  an  author,  he  adds,  in 
his  studious  retreat,  who,  casting  a  prophetic  eye  on  the  age  we  live 
in,  secured  the  late  victories  of  our  naval  sovereignty.  Inquire 
at  the  Admiralty  how  the  fleets  of  Nelson  have  been  constructed, 
and  they  can  tell  you  that  it  was  with  the  oaks  which  the  genius 
of  Evelyn  planted. 

We  must  bring  these  observations  to  an  abrupt  conclusion.  It 
will  have  been  seen  that  we  think  highly  of  the  volume  which 
has  occasioned  them.  It  is  gracefully  and  unassumingly  written^ 
and  presents  in  an  attractive  form  the  histories  of  men  whose 
names  can  only  perish  with  their  land's  language.  If  we  were 
inclined  to  make  any  objection  to  the  style,  we  might  say  in  the 
words  of  Quarles,  that  the  writer  has  ''  imped  his  wings  too  much 
with  the  church's  feathers ;"  that  the  diction,  to  speak  more  plainly* 
is  too  deeply  imbued  in  gospel  phraseology.  We  know  that  what 
we  may  cousider  a  defect  will  be  esteemed  by  others,  and  we  are 
willing  to  conceive,  abler  judges,  a  laudable  merit.  Mr.  Hone's 
taste  will  be  his  best  guide. 

Of  the  '' getting  up"  of  this  volume,  or  of  the  portraits  whicL 
adorn  it,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  are  excel* 
lent,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  publisher. 


Abt.  IX.  An  Address  delivered  on  laying  the  first  Stone  of  the 
New  King^s  Weigh-House,  a  place  of  worship  intended  for  the 
use  of  a  Congregational  Church.  By  T.  Binney.  London  : 
Jackson  and  Walford.     1833. 

With  parties  as  with  armies,  in  civil  as  in.  military  aflkirs,  the 
movements  of  one  side  must  be  partly  regulated  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  other.  When  churchmen,  therefore,  talk  of  the 
conduct  proper  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  separatists  from 
the  Church,  the  question  turns  mainly  upon  this  preliminary  iq^ 
quiry,  what  are  the  views  and  intentions,  what  are  the  opinions, 
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and  what  are  the  demands,  of  the  Dissenters?  Hence  with  us  % 
fair  and  authentic  account  of  the  principles  and  feelings  of  tb^ 
seceders  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  It  is  here  supplied.  Wc 
may  truly  say  that  we  have  now  before  us  **  dissent  delineated^* 
by  a  dissenter,  in  very  plain  and  forcible  colours.  And  we  think 
the  more  of  the  picture  thus  presented,  that  it  is  contained  no| 
in  an  elaborate  and  guarded  treatise,  but  in  an  occasional  '*  ad*- 
dress/'  thrown  off  by  the  impulses  of  the  man,  no  leas  than  hia 
convictions.  It  comes  fresh  from  the  heart  of  the  individual : 
and  yet  it  appears,  though  consisting  of  but  a  few  pages,  in  ai 
goodly  a  quarto  shape,  as  if  it  had  been  penned  by  ten  arch- 
bishops :  and  it  was  spoken  on  a  not  unimportant  occasion,  &or 
without  a  certain  degree  of  sanction  and  authority;  for  we  ar^ 
told,  in  an  appendix, 

.  **Tha  preeeding  Address  was  delivered  on  the  i6fh  of  October  last, 
on  laying  the  first  stone  of  a  new  place  of  worship,  intended  for  ibe 
congregational  church  at  present  assembling  in  the  King's  Weigh-Hou8a> 
liittle  East  Cheap,  London.  An  account  of  the  ceremony,  as  one  in- 
teresting to  Dissenters,  appeared  in  the  "  Patriot,"  a  weekly  paper» 
conducted  by  members  of  that  body  ;  and  a  report,  substantially  cotrecSi 
was  given  of  much  that  was  spoken  by  roe  on  that  occasion.  In  con<- 
sequence  of  this,  I  had  many  applications  to  publish  the  Address  myself, 
tn  a  separate  form,  as  it  was  thought  appropriate  to  the  present  times, 
and  likely  to  do  good  ;  good,  that  is,  in  the  estimation  of  Dissenters.** — 
Appendix,  p.  19. 

■  The  author's  name  is  T.  Binney.  We  really  know  not  who 
T.  Binney  may  be ;  but  our  readers  will  perceive  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  strength  and  freedom  in  his  sentiments ;  and  they 
will  find  occasionally,  we  imagine,  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
spirit  and  power  in  his  manner  of  delivering  them.  This  op- 
portunity we  shall  afford  them  at  once,  by  proceeding  to  quor 
lations;  for  our  object  in  the  present  article  is  to  exhibit  not  our 
own  viewsy  but  the  views  of  T.  Binney  and  the  sect  of  which  he 
is  the  organ  :  not  what  zee  think  of*  the  dissenters,  but  what  the 
dissenters  think  of  themselves  and  of  the  Church. 

The  whole  address  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  among  '*  the 
signs  of  the  times ;"  but  the  following  extracts,  we  conceive, 
must  be  sufficient  to  *'  give .  us  pause,"  and  make  us  seriously 
consider  what  our  circumstances  are,  and  what  should  be  our 
conduct  under  such  circumstances. 

"  We  rejoice/*  says  Mr.  Binney,  *'  that  we  are  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  building  intended  neither  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  temple,  nor  tba 
services  of  the  synagogue  j  and  that  we  ourselves  are  not  only  delivered 
from  the  delusion  and  vassalage  of  Gentile  superstitions,  but  that  we  are 
raised  above  whatever  distinguished  the  Infancy  of  the  Church,  and  have 
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cilft«rod  into  tbe  full  poBteBskm  of  the  privileges  of  belitven.'* — Addrafi 
|>p.  5,  6« 

He  proceeds  to  say,  and  say  in  very  vigorous  and  emphatic 
language, 

"  Our  desire  is  to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  truth  ourselves,  and  our  am- 
bition to  maintain,  to  exhibit,  and  diffuse  it.  The  Bible — the  Bible 
only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants  ; — the  Bible — the  whole  Bible,  is  the 
property  of  the  people.  We  rejoice  that  on  these  principles  we  can  take 
our  stand  this  day.  We  are  laying  tbe  first  stone,  not  of  a  prison  in 
which  truth  is  to  be  manacled,  nor  of  a  show  in  which  she  is  to  be 
masked ;  but  of  a  palace  and  a  home,  where  she  may  emit  ber  splen- 
dour and  develop  her  virtues.  It  is  matter  of  thankfulness  that  we  are 
delivered  from  tbe  dominion  of  the  *  Man  of  Sin  ;*  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  yoke  of  ignorance,  but  to  endeavour  to  remove  it }  and 
nothing  with  the  '  word  of  life'  and  the  lamp  of  knowledge,  but  *  to  hold 
tbem  forth.*  '  The  candle  of  the  Lord'  is  lighted  in  our  tabernacle,  and 
we  have  no  desire  to  conceal  it  by  the  '  bushel'  or  tbe  '  bed.'  We  are 
free  from  tbe  usurpation  of  Antichrist — the  imposture  and  priestcraft  of 
past  ages  j  and  we  exult  in  the  thought  that  we  are  met  this  morning  to 
lay  tbe  foundation  of  an  edifice  sacred  to  the  inculcation  of  Christian 
truth,  as  well  as  to  the  exercise  of  Christian  devotion. 

"  In  laying  the  foundation  of  a  structure,  dedicated  not  only  to  Chris* 
tian  and  Protestant  worship,  but  to  worship  to  be  conducted  by  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  it  becomes  us  to  rejoice,  as  such,  in  tbe  liberty  which 
it  Is  at  present  our  privilege  to  enjoy.  There  have  been  periods  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  when  we  dared  not  to  have  engaged  in  the  pub- 
lic services  of  this  day.  It  would  have  been  madness  to  have  attempted 
it.  The  ceremony  would  have  been  a  crime  punishable  by  law ;  it 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  outrage  on  tbe  constituted  order  of 
things,  and  have  been  thought  an  insult  equally  to  the  King  in  heaven 
and  the  king  upon  earth.  The  fact  is,  the  principle  of  persecution  was 
formerly  common  to  all  sects.  The  Catholics  persecuted  tbe  Protest- 
ants 'y  the  Protestants  the  Catholics  ;  and  one  class  of  Protestants  ano* 
ther.  The  rights  of  conscience  and  of  man  were  understood  and  re- 
spected by  none  of  them.  Tbe  nature  of  religion  was  misconceived^ 
and  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  misapplied.  All  the  evils  of  perse- 
cution have  arisen  from  the  x\oi\oxi,  fundamentally  false^  but  once  uniever" 
saUy  admitted^  that  religion  is  to  be  established  and  supported  by  the 
State,  and  the  power  of  the  sword  used  for  the  extirpation  of  error, 
heresy,  and  schism.  This  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  every  enor- 
mity. Had  Christianity  never  been  allied  to  the  State^  persecution  never 
could  have  existed  or  prevailed.  Rival  sects  might  have  reasoned  against 
or  ridiculed  each  other  ;  they  might  have  argued  or  declaimed,  exhausted 
the  resources  of  logic  or  the  vocabulary  of  reproach  :  nothing  of  this 
kind  would  have  drawn  blood  $  and,  had  they  dared  to  draw  it  by  other 
weapons,  the  *  powers  that  be,'  and  that  are  '  ordained  of  God  to  be  the 
ministers  of  good,'  would  have  then  interposed,  in  their  proper  character 
and  legitinbate  function,  to  compel  them  '  to  keep  the  peace,'  and  to 
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punish  them  for  the  commission  of  outrage  and  violence.     All  would 
have  heen  equally  protected  from  the  infliction  of  '  wrong  and  wicked 
lewdness ;'   the  magistrate  would  not  have  been  a  judge  *  in   other 
matters*  beyond  his  province  5   and  hence  persecution,  had  it  thus  acci- 
dentally appeared,   must  soon  have  subsided  from  the  absence  of  that 
which  is  essential  to  its  support.     It  is  only  when  the  contest  is  un- 
equal, and  carried  on  with  other  weapons  besides  reason  and  argument,-— 
only  when  one  sect  is  elevated  above  the  rest,  and  is  aided  and  backed 
by  the  civil  arm,  that  persecution  is  possible  or  likely  to  be  permanent. 
The  lawfulness  and  necessity,  however,  of  this  aid  and  alliance,  and 
the  vigorous  use  of  the  power  it  conferred,  was  (were)  once  univcrsdjy 
admitted  and  desired,  and  hence  different  sects  were  each  and  equally 
persecutors  in  their  turn.  The  sufferings  of  many  neither  enlightened  nor 
softened   them.     They  oppressed   when   they  had  power— they  c<Mn- 
plained   when   they  were   oppressed— and   when  power  returned  they 
oppressed  again.     Among  Protestants  this  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians ;  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten, 
in  recollecting  the  wrongs  of  our  fathers,  that  the  adherents  of  '  pre- 
lacy,* as  such,  furnished  their  confessors  and   martyrs  in  the  days  of 
confiscation,   proscription,   and   blood.     The   Independents   were  un- 
questionably the  first  who,  as   a  body,  advocated  a  generous  and  impar- 
tial toleration  ;  and  if,  when  in  power,  they  acted  inconsistently  by  ex- 
<;epting  '  prelacy  and  popery,*  it   should  be  remembered  that  it  wm 
inconsistent— that  it  was  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  their  leaders',   and 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  other  sects,  since  they  never 
acted  exclusively  and  alone.     To  them,  under  God,  we  are  indebted, 
as  a  nation,  for  whatever  of  civil  or  religious  liberty  we  enjoy.     We 
breathe  that  liberty  to-day.     Our  ecclesiastical  ancestors,  the  founders 
and  fathers  of  this  church,  for  nearly  twenty  years  after  its  formation, 
could  only  meet  for  worship  in  comparative  secresy;    it  was  an  object 
with  them  to  be  unobserved  5    their  assembling  together  was  illegal  j 
they  were   safe   only  by   connivance,   for  they  were  deprived  of  civil 
security  and  protection.     We  rejoice  in  our  altered  circumstances.     We 
exult  in  the  thought  that  we  can  come  forth  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
our  future  sanctuary  in  the  face  of  day,  in  the  presence  of  numbers^ 
and  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.     We  stand,  in  many  respects,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  community ;  and  the  day  mil  come 
when  not  a  vestige  of  past  oppression  shall   remain.     The  principles 
advocated  by  our  ancestors  have  been  gradually  acquit ing  strength  and 
ascendancy;    they   are  beginning   to   be   universally   recognized  and 
diffused.     The  truth  has  gone  fori h— the  fundamental  and  formidabk 
truth— fundamental  as  the  basis  of  religious  freedom  ;  formidable,  from  it^ 
simplicity  t  to  the  mightiest  strongholds  of  religious  intolerance  ;  the  t rath  ha^ 
gone  forthy — that  the  civil  magistrate  w  not  appointed  of  God  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  mats  soulsy  but  of  protecting  each  equally  in  saving  hi^ 
awn ;  that  his  province  is  not  to  preside  ov^r  the  churchy  nor  to  mod'fy  nor 
manage  it ;  that  he  is  not  required  to  legislate  about  her  doctrines  and  cere* 
monies;  to  determine  irspectively  the  true  and  the  becoming ;  but   that^ 
leaving  these  to  be  settled  by  men  and  by  churches  for  thenis^^^s^  ^  is  fq 
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extend  to  all  the  shield  of  his  protection,  so  long  as  they  entrench  not  on  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  each  other,  and  io  exert  for  any  the  vigour  of  his 
arm,  if  it  can  prvce  that  it  suffers  in  either  from  the  usurpation  of.  the 
r«/."— pp.  6—8. 

The  next  extract  awakens  in  our  own  minds,  we  freely  confess, 
some  very  acute  feelings  of  pain  and  regret.  There  is  no  spec- 
tacle more  melancholy  than  to  see  members  and  even  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  England  flinging  at  each  other  the  harshest 
terms,  and  imputing  to  each  other  the  most  grievous  errors  and 
deficiencies,  and  then  dissenters  stepping  in  to  take  advantage  of 
their  mutual  accusations. 

"  The  fact  is,  (speaking  without  a  figure,)  that  all  churches  are  ne- 
cessarily exposed  to  the  inroads  of  error.  In  spite  of  acts  of  parliament, 
creeds  and  subscriptions,  the  Church  of  England  is  the  most  discordant 
and  divided  Christian  denomination  in  the  land.  T'he  most  opposite  and 
conflicting  opinions  are  professed  and  inculcated  by  her  sons, — by  men  who 
have  solemnly  signed  the  very  same  identical  declarations.  The  clergy 
are  separated  into  parties  ;  the  pretence  that  uniformity  exists  among 
them  IS  a  pretence,  and  nothing  more ;  and  every  man  knows  it  to  be 
so  who  has  an  eye  to  observe,  or  an  car  to  hear,  or  a  head  to  think  3 
and  every  such  man  will  admit  the  assertion^  who  has  honesty  to  ac- 
knowledge what  he  canuot  but  perceive.  And  these  differences  of  opi- 
nion are  not  confined  to  minor  and  insignificant  matters,  but,  upon 
the  showing,  and  according  to  the  current  language  of  some  of  the  clergy 
themselves,  enter  into  the  very  essentials  and  fundamentals  of  the  faith. 
Hence  it  is  customary  for  them  to  speak  of  large  tracts  of  the  country  in 
which  there  is  only  here  and  there  a  solitary  clergyman  who  *  preac/ies  the 
gospel ;'  and  this  man  is  often  represented,  as  despised  by  his  brethren,  and 
persecuted  by  his  neighbours,  for  his  adherence  to  the  truth.  Hence,  too, 
we  bear  of  the  'gospel'  (the  gospel,  observe,)  being  '  introduced*  into  a 
place  in  which  it  had  not  been  declared  for  thirty,  or  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
years.  By  such  facts,  incessantly  obtruded  on  our  attention,  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  anti-evangelical  clergymen  are  an  overwhelming 
majority.  If  any  of  an  opposite  character  are  elevated  and  dignified, 
the  wonder  is  announced  with  triumph  and  trumpets,  and  we  are  thus 
left  to  the  natural  inference  that,  in  the  high  places  of  the  Establish- 
ment, spiritual  religion  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Among  the 
mass  of  the  body  it  is  said  to  be  the  same.  And  yet  these  men  are 
patronised  and  supported  as  the  legal  and  authorized  instructors  of  the 
people ;  the  only  persons  whose  orders  are  valid,  and  whose  ministry  is 
apostolical  j  and  who  are  therefore  regarded  with  a  blind  sentiment  of 
veneration  and  respect.  Let  this  system,  then,  be  contrasted  with  the 
history  of  anti-evangelical  dissent,  A  minister  of  our  order  becomes  a 
'  denier  of  fundamental  doctrines  }*  the  consequence  is,  that  he  is  in- 
stantly discountenanced  and  proscribed :  he  drags  on  for  a  while  a  heart- 
less existence,  by  the  aid  of  some  slender  endowment  5  one  by  one  his 
attendants  retire,  till,  at  length,  the  sanctuary  comes  to  look  like  a 
sepulchre,  and  is  at  last  converted  to  some  secular  use ;   while,  in  the 
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nean  lime,  Ibe  active  and  imperishable  principles  of  our  faith  spring  up 
under  the  cultivation  of  other  labourers,  and  flourish  in  new  and  multi- 
plied churcbes.  In  the  Establishment  it  is  just  the  contrary.  A  sort  of 
immortality  is  conferred  on  ignorance,  imbecility,  and  error;  however 
dangerous  and  destructive  the  doctrines  of  the  minister,  be  continues  to 
be  held  up  as  the  legal  and  legitimate  guide  of  the  flock,  while  the 
people,  perishing  and  dying,  have  no  power  within  their  own  parish  to 
provide  themselves  with  truth  on  their  own  principles.  Tbe  churchy 
though  deserted  and  desolate,  stands— stands  as  a  building — the  only 
authorized  provision  for  instruction  and  irorship,  thovgh  it  presents  nothing 
hut  the  monument  and  the  mockery  of  both.  The  principle  of  dissent 
compels  the  evil  to  cure  itself:  the  principle  of  the  Establishment  per- 
petuates and  protects  it.  With  us  the  faith  flourishes,  though  the 
machinery  decays  ;  with  our  brethren  the  machinery  is  preserved  at  the 
espense  of  the  faith.  We  rejoice  this  day  that  the  faith  of  our  fatbei'8  it 
among  us  iu  its  integrity  and  vigour  j  we  hope  to  leave  it  as  an  inhe* 
ritance  to  our  children  j  and  we  trust  they  will  retain  and  transmit  it 
inviolate  to  theirs  i  but  if  not,  we  rejoice  in  the  reflection  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  communion  will  confer  upon  others  tbe  liberty  and  the 
power,  without  waiting  for  tbe  leave  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  superiorSj 
to  fill  up  the  place  of  our  degenerate  descendants.'* — pp.  9,  10. 

Mr.  Binney's  next  slap  is  in  the  next  sentence. 

*'  The  structure,  of  which  the  first  stone  has  been  now  laid,  will  be 
built  and  paid  for  by  voluntary  contributions.  In  this  circumstance  we 
feel  that  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  times  like  these,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  rejoice  with  an  honest  joy.  We  indulge,  this  day,  feelings 
of  pure  an^  enviable  independence.  IVe  build  what  is  intended  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  children.  We  have  no  power  to  compel  others, 
who  dissent  from  us  as  much  as  wc  do  from  them^  to  build  an  edifice 
they  would  never  enter.  We  trust  we  have  not  the  will,  if  we  had  ibe 
power,  and  that,  if  the  power  were  offered  to  be  conferred,  we  should 
have  the  virtue  to  refuse  it." — p.  10. 

The  following  declarations  are  at  least  intelligible,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  their  candour  or  their  charitableness  : 

*<  I  know  that  a  proceeding  opposite  to  ours  is  advocated  and  en** 
forced  on  the  principle  of  expediency,  a  principle  which,  when  pro* 
perly  explained,  I  recognize  and  admit. '  It  is  said  that  if  a  person 
goes  forth  '  armed'  with  the  principle  of  an  Establishment  which  is^ 
'that  all  men  shall  be  compelled  to  build  her  churches  and  pay  her 
ministers,'  it  is  said,  that  such  a  person  would  have  his  way  clear,  and 
that  his  course  would  necessarily  be  short  and  successful.  We  admit 
it.  *  Armed  with  all  the  power  of  the  State,  which  means,  aU  the  strength 
of  its  armies,  and  all  the  force  of  its  police^  and  all  the  terror  of  its  prisons, 
certmnly,  nich  a  man  might  make  short  work  of  his  mission  with  a  vengeance* 
It  xvoutd  be  the  shortest  way  of  filling  the  land  with  churches  in  ^ 
length  and  the  breadth  of  it.  But,  would  it  also  be  the  most  just,  and 
proper,  and  becoming  ?     Especially  if  these  structures  were  reared 
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for  the  exclusive  services  of  one  sect,  in  a  nation  where  the  combined 
numbers  of  the  other  sects  are  probably  the  majority  ?  Would  such 
a  proceeding  be  not  only  '  sliort  and  successful/  but  would  it  be 
^consistent  with  the  nature  of  religion,  the  nature  of  man,  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  the  law  of  God  ?  No :  and  I  believe  that  enlightened 
and  purified  reason,  as  possessed  either  by  angels  or  men,  nay,  the 
very  bosom  of  God,  the  throne  and  sanctuary  of  eternal  rectitude, 
echoes  the  negation.  We  are  acting,  this  day,  on  the  opposite  prin* 
ciple  to  that  which  we  condemn ;  and  we  feel  that  neither  our  con- 
sciences nor  our  countrymen  can  reproach  us  for  what  forms  the 
moral  foundation  of  the  edifice  we  erect.  The  sentiments  we  advocate 
will  one  day  be  universally  admitted.  They  may  be  summed  up  in 
an  aphorism  like  this — one  which  in  its  spirit  and  essence  is  now 
traversing  the  land,  and  hourly  acquiring  vigour  and  ascendancy : 
*  Js  in  civil  affairs,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution, 
taxation  xoithout  representation  is  tyranny y  so  in  religion^  compulsory  pay^ 
ments  to  a  church/rom  which  we  conscientiously  dissent,  is  of  the  ftature  of 
persecution ;  and  the  exclusive  patronage  by  the  State  of  one  sect  is  in- 
justice: "-^^^.U,  12. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  "  New 
King's  Weigh- House/'  (what  a  strange  name  for  a  place  of 
worship,)  one  object  with  Mr.  Binney  and  his  friends  is,  to  in- 
clude as  many  dissenters  as  possible,  and  array  them  as  much  as 
possible  in  opposition  to  the  Church. 

*'  Every  teacher  who  inculcates  the  fundamentals  of  the  gospel  will 
be  welcome  to  the  pulpit,  and  every  disciple  who  credibly  adheres  to 
the  same  principles  will  be  welcome  at  the  table  in  that  house^  the 
foundation  of  which  is  laid  this  day.  The  evangelical  Episcopalian, 
the  orthodox  Presbyterian,  the  individual  or  personal  Baptist,  llic 
Methodist,  and  the  Quaker,  may  each  occupy  the  place  of  instruc- 
tion :  we  agree  in  essentials,  and  we  can  welcome,  as  the  servants  of 
the  same  Lord,  all  who,  with  some  subordinate  peculiarities,  equally 
honour,  confide  in,  and  confess  him.  We  will  not  hold  communion 
either  with  the  world  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  the  deniers  of  funda- 
mental truth  on  the  other ;  but  *  all  who  hold  the  Head,'  and  who 
evince  their  faith  by  their  works,  will  receive  from  us  the  hand  of 
fellowship  and  the  '  cup  of  salvation.'  *  Grace  be  with  all  those  who 
love  the  Lord  Je/^us  Christ  in  sincerity.'  I  should  be  ashamed  if  I 
were  laying  the  foundation  of  a  building  in  which  none  could  be  re- 
cognized 33  teachers  or  disciples  but  the  ministers  and  members  of 
one  sect.  /  could  not  lift  my  head  in  society  if  friends  and  brethren 
were  not  only  debarred  *  the  liberty  of  prophesying,'  but  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  committing  to  their  father's  sepulchre  their  spiritual 
ehildren,  the  members  of  another  communion,  but  whose  family 
resting-place  might  be  connected  with  ours.  And  still  more,  if  the 
building  and  the  buryinff-ground  were  national  property,  created  by 
taxes  levied  on  the  pubnc,  and  yet  restricted  to  the  use  of  one  de-» 
Q^miiiatioB ;   I  should   estperienee  trrtprespkle  anguish,  if    I,  in   th« 
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circumstances  supposed, — I',  who  might  be  to  the  afflicted  family. an 
entire  stranger,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  dead  and  no  sympathy  with 
the  living,  if  I  were  compelled  to  take  the  place  of  the  minister  of 
the  departed,  while  he  stood  by,  silent  and  sorrowful,  enduring  the 
injury  of  ecclesiastical  insult  in  addition  to  that  of  political  injustice." 
■ — p.  14. 

So  much  for  his  *'  Address."  In  his  Appendix,  however, 
,T.  Binney  is  at  us  again.  And,  first  of  all,  he  makes  a  rather 
truculent  attack  upon  a  man  whom  we  shall  not  stop  either  to 
praise  or  defend,  because  he  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself 
against  half  a  thousand  T.  Binneys,  we  mean  Dr.  Chalmers, 
who  is  courteously  designated  as 

•  "  The  Scottish  churchman,  who  practised  a  sort  of  fraud  on  the  mixed 
congregation  assembled  in  Regent  Square,  by  delivering  a  lecture  on 
establishments  instead  of  a  sermon,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  it, 
talked  in  his  usual  style  about  *  sectarists,'  and  '  sectarians,'  and 
'private  adventurers.'  ** — p.  19. 

Soon  afterwards  we  have  T.  Bi.nney'8  representation  of  the 
true  euthanasia  of  the  Church. 

**  It  is  at  present  universally  felt,  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
Establishment  must  undergo  a  thorough  sifting ;  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  rests  be  discussed  in  Parliament ;  and  the  absolute 
dissolution  of  Church  and  State  sought,  and  perhaps  obtained.  Dis- 
sent and  the  Establishment  will  then  die  together — die  on  the  same 
day.  The  terms  and  things  are  relative  ;  the  end  of  one  will  be  the 
termination  of  both.  The  day  that  witnesses  this  will  be  a  bright 
and  blessed  one." — p.  20. 

We  have  now,  probably,  quoted  enough  ;  some  of  our  readers 
may  think  that  we  have  quoted  too  much,  and  that  we  attach  a 
most  undue  importance  to  this  tirade  of  T.  Binney.  Certainly, 
he  is  not  polite ;  he  does  not  mince  matters ;  but  there  are  many 
things  for  which  we  like  him.  We  like  him  for  the  vigorous 
idiomatic  English  of  his  style :  we  like  him  for  his  dowuright- 
ness;  we  like  him  for  the  manly  and  straightforward  deter- 
mination with  which  he  deals  his  blows.  He  does  not  keep  us 
in  doubt  or  in  suspense :  he  tells  us  at  once  what  we  have  to 
expect. 

Again,  we  like  him  for  the  honest  explicitness  of  the  following 
avowals : 

'*  Churchmen  and  dissenters  have  an  equal  right  to  advocate  what 
they  respectively  approve,  and  to  expose  and  condemn  what  they 
respectively  reject.  For  one  sermon  or  tract  published  by  dissenters 
in.  support  of  dissent,  a  dozen  may  be  found  published  by  church- 
men in  support  of  the  Church,  published  by  individuals,  voluntarily, 
or  in  consequence  of  episcopal  and  archidiaconal  visitations,  and  by 
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the  'Society*  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge:**  theae  latter  in 
hondreds  and  thousands*  Lhave  no  fault  to  find  with  this.  I  think 
it  right  for  every  man,  and  every  body  of  men,  to  endeavour,  by  all 
possible  means,  universally  to  establish  those  principles  of  ecclesias- 
tical polity  which  they  consider  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
purity  of  the  church  and  the  welfare  of  the  world ;  only  let  the 
'  Society*  just  mentioned  be  careful  that  its  portraitures  of  Method- 
ism and  dissent  display  something  like  '  Christian  knowledge,'  and  not 
downriffht  heathenish  ignorance.  Truth  cannot  be  injured  by  fair 
and  full  discussion,  and  by  open  and  uncompromising  statements. 
I  have  no  hesitation  about  saying  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  Esta- 
blishment ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  a  churchman  need  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  is  an  enemy  to  dissent.  Neither  of  us  would  mean  the  persons 
of  churchmen  or  dissenters,  nor  the  episcopal  or  other  portions  of  the 
universal  church ;  but  the  principle  of  the  national  religious  establish- 
ment, which  we  should  respectively  regard  as  deserving,  universally, 
opposition  or  support.  It  is  with  me,  I  confess,  a  matter  of  deep, 
serious,  religious  conviction,  that  the  Established  Church  is  a  great 
national  evil ;  that  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  truth  and  god- 
liness in  the  land ;  that  it  destroys  more  souls  than  it  saves  ;  aiid  that, 
therefore,  its  end  is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  by  every  lover  of 
God  and  man.  Right  or  wrong,  this  is  my  belief;  and  I  should  feel 
not  the  slightest  offence  if  a  churchman  were  to  express  himself  to  me 
in  precisely  the  same  words  with  respect  to  dissent.  We  know  very 
well  that  ice  do  thus  actually  differ  in  opinion ,  and  it  uould  be  very  foolish 
for  either  to  be  offended  because  the  other  expresses  it.  We  are  bounds 
each  ofttSy  to  adopt  those  principles  which  we  conscientiously  consider  to  be 
true,  and  we  are  equally  bounds  in  proportion  to  our  ability,  to  defend  and 
dijffuse  them" — p.  20. 

With  the  latter  part  of  these  statements  we  entirely  agree;  and 
although  we  have  no  leisure  at  present  to  measure  swords  and 
do  battle  with  T.  Binney,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  merely  reserve 
the  doctrines  which  he  advocates  for  a  very  free  discussion  at 
some  future  opportunity,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  assure  him 
that  it  is  merely  from  a  very  consolatory  conviction  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  arguments,  as  compared  with  the  fierceness  of  bis 
invectiyesj  that  we  leave  him  now  in  the  quiet  possession  of  our 
own  field. 

It  may  be  also,  that  we  entertain  a  secret  kindness  for  him ; 
because  he  alludes  with  favour  to  some  lucubrations  of  our  own, 
promulgated  in  the  last  number  of  this  review. 

"  Among  recent  recommendations,  I  observe  that  the  Clergy,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Church,  are  told  to  depend  on  themselves,  and  to  do  two 
things — '  to  gain  the  people,'  and  '  to  use  the  press.'  I  think  this  advice 
good.  The  people,  the  mass  of  active,  intelligent,  and  reBecting  men» 
that  compose  the  middle  classes  of  the  country,  are  those  against  whose 
enlightened  opinion  nothing  in  future  can  be  expected  to  prevail )  the 
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jreigQ  of  prescription  has  passed^  or  is  passing.  As  |o  tb^  press,  its 
power  is  immeDse  j  and,  when  properly  employed,  is  laudable  and  legi- 
timate. It  is  open  to  all  parties,  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
fan  adapt  itself  to  all  conditions  of  society,  and  to  all  classes  of  minds." 
—p.  21. 

Yet  there  may  be  some  treachery  in  these  commendations :  for 
we  find  them  made  subservient  to  the  introduction  of  a  most 
lamentable  complaint.     T.  Binney  proceeds : — 

<^  It  behoves  us,  however,  to  take  care  that  we  abase  not  this  mighty 
engine  of  evil  and  of  good.  Some  of  the  dutiful  sons  of  the  Establish- 
ment seem  to  me  to  suffer  their  zeal  to  get  the  better  of  both  their 
boQOur  and  their  discretion.  A  printed  paper-*- (the  *  friends  of  the 
Church '  are  recommended  the  vigorous  use  of  the  press) — a  printed 
paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  inclosed  in  a  blank  cover,  has 
peen  lately  s^nt  to  some  of  the  Dissenters  of  the  metropolis  $  teHi  hy 
oasi,  the  Utters  unpaid,  the  charge  ten  pence,  the  address  apparently  in  the 
handwriting  of  a  gentleman ! 

*' '  History  of  Dissent  from  the  Bibles  and  God's  disapproval  ofii^ 

*'  The  Devil  was  the  6r$t  Dissenter  in  heaven. — Where  is  he  now } 

**  Cain  was  the  first  Dissenter  on  earth.— He  slew  his  brother. 

'*  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiraro,  were  Dissenters  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
•««^The  earth  opened,  and  swallowed  them  up. 

'*  Saul,  King  of  Israel,  usurped  the  priest's  office,  and  his  kingdom 
w^s  taken  from  him." — p.  21. 

With  more  of  the  same  kind:  upon  which  Mr.  Binney  remarks 

**  Now,  I  call  this  an  unfair  use  of  the  press,  and  of  the  post  too. 
The  Churchman  wields  the  power,  and  the  Dissenter,  as  vsuat,  is  to  pay 
for  being  insulted.  As  to  the  paper  itself,  it  is  pure  nonsense.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  manner  of  South, — a  man  of  surpassing  arrogance 
and  malignity,  and  may  probably  be  taken  from  his  writings." — p.  22. 

We  pass  by  his  estimate  of  South :  but^  as  we  spoke  of  the 
^^  Friends  of  tht  Church j^  we  here  assure  him  that  we  disclaim 
^ucAfrieads :  not  so  much  out  of  sympathy,  (though  we  do  heartily 
sympathise)  with  himself  atid  his  brethren  for  their  loss  of  tea 
pence  a«pieee,  as  out  of  regard  to  the  Church,  which  may  aoffsr 
m finite  injury  and  discredit  by  the  circulation  of  papers  ao  inju- 
ciicious  and  so  preposterous  in  the  present  aspect  of  her  affairs. 
We  repudiate  the  miserable  trash,  for  such  it  is,  come  from  what- 
ever quarter  and  whatever  source  it  may.  We  join  most  cordi- 
ally with  Mr.  Binney  in  declaring — **  This  is  not  the  way  in  which 
such  questions  can  be  settled." 

£ven  in  the  passage,  with  which  Mr.  Binney  closes  his  appen^ 
dix,  there  is  much  which  meets  with  our  entire  concurrence :  ^od 
the  whole  of  it  is  formed  of  "  stern  "  and  weighty  "  stuff."  Mn 
Binney  knows^  aa  we  know,  that  a  battle  is  at  band. 
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<<  But,*'  bo  «tks,  ''  wfaal  will  the  baitk  be  about  ?  and  between  wbom 
will  it  be  fought?     It  wiU  not  be  about  any  particular  plan  of  ecclesi- 
astical reform ;  for  on  whatever  ii  may  commence ,  it  will  come^  I  apprehend, 
!•  a  9tri0ggle  on  the  prineipieitseif  cf  an  excUuive  EstablUhment,    It  will 
not  be  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  ;  but  between  both  and  the 
legislature,  or  between  them  through  the  legislature.    No  plan  cf  church 
reform  will  ever  satisfy  either  party.     If  I  were  a  Churchman^  I  should 
contend  against  any  latitudinarian  alteratiofis,  by  which  the  Establishment 
should  be  permitted  to  continue,  but  be  made  large  enough  to  admit  all  other 
sects;  and,  as  a  Dissenter^  I  should  say,  that  I  have  nothing  primarily 
to  do  with  those  improvements  in  the  articles  or  offices  of  the  Church, 
which  her  children  may  regard  as  important  to  themselves.     On  the  first 
supposition,  if  I  found  the  Government  about  to  adopt  such  alterations, 
I  should  beseedi  it  rather  to  abandon  us  entirely,  to  give  us  up,  lo  let  ns 
alone,  to  suffer  us  to  become  an  episcopal  sect,  with  the  power  and 
liberty  possessed  by  others,  of  conducting  our  own  affairs,  of  regulating 
our  religious  matters  like  religious  men,  independently  of  secular  con- 
trol or  dictation ;  and  as  a  Dissenter,  I  would  plainly  state,  that  such 
supposed  alterations  are  not  with  us  an  immediate  object,  because  they 
would  not  be  to  Truth  an  immediate  good.     Wewish  the  entire  and  abso^ 
hite  dissolution  of  Church  and  State;  the  Establishment y  as  such,  termi- 
nuted;  the  episcopal  community  to  become  an  episcopal  denomination, 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  every  other :  then  each  of  them  may  carry  on 
its  own  religious  reforms  for  itself,  or  promote  the  improvement  of 
the  rest  by  reason  and  argument;  then,  all  may  make  such  arrangements 
as  they  can  conscientiously  sanction,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  mutual 
communion,  without  the  compromise  of  principles  which  they  hold  to 
be  important.     All  sects  stanci  in  need  of  some  religious  reforms ;  all 
may  be  brought  nearer  to  what  a  church  ought  to  be  than  any  one  of 
them  is  at  present  \  but  this  is  their  own  concern—  it  is  to  be  done  by  them 
as  churches,  and  cannot  be  doneybrthem  by  any  secular  assembly.   All,  if 
placed  on  a  level,  would  exert  an  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  in  pro>- 
moting  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  rest ;  and  that  one,  which  is 
now  bound,  and  fettered,  and  enslaved,  would  be  free  to  take  full  and 
efficient  measures  for  its  own.     Still  more — the  question,  which  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  establishments,  of  what  kind  and  degree  of  aid  a 
government  can  and  may  render  to  Religion,  would  be  disctissed  with 
greater  likelihood  of  agreement,  when  no  particular  denomination  was 
exclusively  patronized  or  intended  to  be  so.     The  dissolution,  then  of  the 
existing  antt-christian  '  allitmce*  between  Church  and  State  is  the  ol^ect  at 
which  Dissenters  wiU  aim,  and  aim  at  on  serious,  sacred,  religious  grounds; 
identifying  it  with  the  honour  of  God,  the  peace  qf  his  church,  and  the 
universal  advantage  of  mankind.     This,  however  much  it  may  include,  is 
that  one  thing,  which,  iq  the  coming  conflict,  will  be  sought  by  them  3 
thnt  which,  whatever  else  it  may  ultimately  confer,  shall,  at  once  and  im- 
mediately! secure,  from  the  legislature,  the  extinction  of  compulsory  pay- 
ments to  the  Establishment ;  the  opening  of  the  Universities  to  our  youth '; 
ao  alteration  in  the  law  of  marriage  j  and  an  equal  right  to  the  use  cf 
the  national  burying  grounds,  *  the  plaee,"  with  raaiiy  of  us«  '  of  our 
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fathers'  sepnlchres/  Th^  battle  80  much  talked  of  in  every  church  pub- 
lication which  I  have  lately  seen,  will  unquestionably  come  'to  this. 
Every  pious  and  every  patriotic  man  should  feel  that  he  is  not  permitted  to 
be  neutral,  A  judgment  must  beformed^  a  side  taken,  and  every  legiti" 
mate  weapon  appropriated  and  employed** — pp.  23,  24. 

Et  dubitamus  adhucf  Here  we  have  the  case  of  the  Dissenters 
strongly  put ;  here  we  have  the  sentiments  of  the  Dissenters  une* 
quivocally  expressed.  The  Churchman,  who  cannot  see  their 
intentions,  is  a  dolt ;  the  Churchman,  who  mil  not  see  their  inten- 
tions is  a  traitor.  At  least,  it  is  not  Mr.  Binney's  fault  if  any 
single  Churchman  remains  in  the  dark.  Therefore,  we  repeat, 
we  feel  towards  him  a  kind  of  regard.  We  respect  an  open  and 
uncompromising  adversary,  in  the  same  proportion  as  we  dislike 
a  timorous,  or  imprudent,  or  uncertain  friend.  Mr.  T.  Binney 
fairly  throws  down  the  gauntlet,  and  tells  us  that,  as  to  the  princi- 
ple of  our  establishment,  the  combat  shall  be  '*  a  Foutrance,'*  Very 
well:  we  are  ready  to  accept  the  challenge;  and  we  prefer  an 
antagonist  who  bears  his  real  device  upon  his  shield. 

In  fact,  that  this  is  the  real  device  of  a//,  or  very  nearly  all  the 
Dissenters,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  For  a  time  some 
of  tliem  may  display  a  less  obnoxious  emblazonry  :  but  only  for  a 
time.  To  change  the  figure  slightly,  they  may  sail  under  other 
colours;  but  they  will  hoist  the  blood-red  flag  as  soon  as  the 
battle  begins.  Thousands  speak  in  Mr.  T.  Binney.  He  appears 
to  us  the  very  impersonation  of  the  genius  of  Dissent.  We  may 
be  told  of  divisions  among  themselves :  we  may  be  told  of  dis- 
tinctions between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  Dissenters:  be- 
tween the  Independents  and  the  Methodists.  But,  whatever  may 
be  their  differences,  we  verily  believe  that  upon  the  question  of  esta- 
blishment or  no  establishment  they  are  agreed  in  their  hearts:  and 
that  they  agree  with  Mr.  Binney.  If  not,  let  them  state- their 
disagreement.  If  not,  let  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  for  instance, 
come  out  and  separate  themselves  from  the  cause  of  which  Mr. 
Binney  is  a  champion :  they  must  now  see  what  is  wanted  by  an- 
other class  of  Dissenters,  which  invites  them  to  its  pulpits.  Let 
them  as  plainly  and  unambiguously  announce  how  far  their  designs 
and  their  wishes  go.  If  they  do  not  desire  the  destruction  of  the 
established  Church,  let  them  declare  on  what  terms  they  are  dis- 
posed to  re-unite  themselves  with  the  established  Church.  "  We 
pause  for  a  reply." 

And  we  turn  again,  for  a  single  moment  to  Churchmen,  whe- 
ther of  the  Laity  or  of  the  Clergy.  Thej/  too  must  see  what, 
and  how  extensive,  are  the  demands  of  the  Dissenters ;  what,  and 
how  sanguine,  are  their  hopes  and  expectations.  If  their  hopes 
were  not  sanguine,  some  of  their  demands  would  be  kept  back. 
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We  have  brought  before  every  Churchman  the  clearest  and  most 
unexceptionable  testimony,  because  the  testimony  of  Dissenters 
themselves;  and  we  have  studiously  abstained'from  any  intermix- 
ture of  our  own  opinions.  We  have  only  to  add,  by  way  of  an- 
other new  quotation,  *'  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.**  We  are  as- 
sured that  the  Dissenters  wiH  not  be  satisfied  with  concession  and 
compromise,  and  **  tatitudinarian  alterations;"  that  in  matters  of 
faith  and  discipline  (for  we  are  not  talking  about  the  smaller  mat- 
ters of  Church-rates)  the  Church  will  not  be  Allowed  to  keep 
half  by  the  surrender  of  the  other  half^  and  therefore,  that  a  re- 
modelling of  her  liturgy  and  her  articles  will  weaken  herself,  and 
make  her  weakness  known,  without  obtaining  the  respect  or  the 
adhesion,  or  even  the  painful  and  shameful  pity,  of  her  enemies. 
Let  Mr.  Girdlestone  and  his  school  lay  this  to  heart;  let  Lord 
Henley  and  his  school  lay  this  to  heart;  let  Archbishop  Whateley 
and  his  school  lay  this  to  heart;  let, — but  we  will  not  introduce 
other  and  greater  names,  until  some  real  ground  of  suspicion  is 
attached  to  them. 

The  one  question  is,  are  we  disposed  to  give  up  the  establish- 
ment, or  are  we  not  i  If  we  are,  there  are  plenty  of  guides  to 
show  us  some  easy  method,  according  to  the  last  invention  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  honoured  with  his  Majesty's  patent  in  the 
spring.  But  if  we  are  not,  how  shall  we  best  guard  aud  maintain 
the  establishment.  We  deliberately  re-affirm,  not  by  a  spurious 
conciliation,  which  is  only  fear;  not  by  a  violent  intemperance, 
which  is  only  another  kind  of  fear;  but  by  a  resolute  and  steady 
assertion  of  our  principles,  by  a  resolute  and  steady  discharge  of 
our  duties.  Let  all  the  clergy  *'  preach  the  Gospel T  and  act  as 
if  they  believed  and  felt  the  gospel ;  but  let  not  a  part  of  them 
go  about  (as  Mr.  Binney  affirms  that  they  go  about)  complaining 
that  the  majority  of  their  brethren  in  the  ministry  ''do  not  preach 
the  Gospel:"  and  oftentimes,  we  believe,  merely  because  the  ac- 
cused parties  are  not  for  ever  using  the  watch-words  of  a  pecu- 
liar school ;  or  because  they  cannot  advance  the  whole  length 
which  is  required  in  some  abstruse  and  disputed  points  relating  to 
baptism  and  regeneration,  and  election,  and  grace.  Oh  !  let  not 
the  Church  be  rent  and  shattered  by  these  deplorable  jealousies ; 
nor  let  terms,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  disconnected,  be 
used  as  terms  of  hostility  and  angry  alienation ;  as  if  a  man  was 
less  orthodox,  because  he  was  evangelical;  or  less  evangelical,  be- 
cause he  was  orthodox.  Or  if  shades  of  difference  must  exist,  in 
doctrine  and  in  manner  (nor  do  we  think  their  existence  fatal  in  it- 
self,) let  both  parties  in  the  Church  only  vie  in  the  glorious  con- 
tention, which  shall  be  most  zealots  and  without  reproach  in  the 
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tight  of  God  and  man  :  and  thus  by  their  words  and  works  appeal 
to  the  good  sense  and  the  good  feeling  of  the  people  of  England. 
.  For  ourselves^  we  are  quite  contented  with  Mr.  Binney's  ''  er- 
poii;**  but  if  our  readers  want  more«  we  refer  them  to  a  pamph- 
let addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  entitled  '*  The  Case  of 
the  Dissenters."  So  much  for  theory.  As  a  practical  po9iscripi 
to  the  speculations  of  Mr.  Binney,  let  us  just  look  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  parish  meeting  at  Bishopsgate,  reported  in  the  Times 
newspaper  of  December  Id. 

"  Tithes.— Meeting  of  St.  Botoiph,  Bishopsgate,  Paritk.—A  Veitrjr 
Meeting  of  the  Parishioners  of  the  above  Parish  was  held  last  night  at 
the  Parish  Church,  pursuant  to  a  Requisition  numerously  signed,  for  the 

Surpose  of  Petitioning  Parliament  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Local  Church 
ct  of  that  Parish,  together  with  all  other  Acts  respecting  Tithes  and  com* 
pulsory  payments  for  the  support  of  the  Hierarchy,  At  six  o*clock  there 
were  about  300  persons  present.*' 

A  Mr.  Brown  makes  a  furious  speech  against  a  "  State 
Church,''  and  concludes  by  moving — 

**  That  as  the  ibiportant  questions  of  Tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical 
demands  will  occupy  the  deliberations  of  the  Legislature,  when  they  re- 
assemble, we  consider  it  to  be  our  duty,  not  only  on  our  own  behalf,  hui 
in  unison  with  the  mqjority  of  the  nation,  and  for  the  good  (f  posterity, 
respectfully  to  address  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  petition,  humbly 
representing  the  injurious  consequences  which  result  from  the  union  of  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  with  the  civil  government,  and  praying  that  our 
Local  Act  for  raising  customary  payments  in  lieu  of  tithes  in  this  parish, 
bearing  date  the  22a  of  June,  1825,  together  with  all -other  acts  re- 
jecting tithes  and  compulsory  payments  for  the  support  of  the  hierarchy, 
may  be  repealed :  beseeching  them  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  modificatkm 
of  the  present  system,  but  to  take  effectual  measures  for  the  entire  rtmovai 
^all  such  imposts,  and  the  disunion  of  the  hierarchy  from  the  civU  govern^ 
ment*** 

This  precious  motion  is  seconded  by  a  Mr.  Jackson.  An 
amendment  is  proposed  in  the  following  terms : — 

''  That  it  is  not  expedient  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Local  Act  of  this  parish ;  and  that  the  repeal  of  all  other  acts  respecting 
tithes  and  compulsory  payments  for  the  support  of  the  hierarchy,  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  vestry,  shake  the  foundation  of  all  property  in  the 
kingdom,  and  work  the  mostflagrant  injustice  as  between  man  and  man.** 

What  is  the  result? 

**  The  amendment  was  then  put.  About  tweUe  or  fourteen  hands 
were  held  up  in  its  support.  I'he  original  motion  was  next  pttt>  and 
carried  by  an  immense  majority  of  those  in  the  body  of  the  Church. 
(All  those  who  bad  no  right  to  vote  bad  been  pre?iously  ordered  to  retire 
to  the  gallery,  or  not  to  hold  up  their  hands.'*) 
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"  Body  of  the  Church''—**  GaUery  of  the  O^urcV'^-^wA  used 
far  purposes  such  as  these.     Quo  ruimus? 

Of  course  we  are  uot  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  re^ 
port.  With  that  we  haye  nothing  to  do.  We  allude  to  the 
meeting,  because  it  eihibits  the  spirit  of  a  certain  class,  and  Uol 
because  we  conceite  its  deliberations  in  themselves  more  important 
thaa  its  coostitutioo  was  respectable,  or  its  object  was  reasonable* 

Another  gentleman,  in  proposing  the  next  motion,  namely,  thai 
a  petition  to  both  Houses  be  founded  on  the  foregoing  resolutioni 
which  was  carried,  as  far  as  appears,  without  a  dissentient  voice, 
makes  a  more  direct  and  particular  assault  upon  the  specific  con-» 
tract  entered  into  by  the  rector  and  the  parishioners  in  the  jrear 
18^5. 

We  merely  ask,  what  are  clergymen  to  do  under  such  circum- 
stances? They  surrender  a  legal  claim:  a  local  act  is  substituted, 
by  which  both  parties  are  to  be  solemnly  bound.     To  the  parish- 
ionecB  this  act  is  itself  a  bonus: — to  the  rector  a  pecuniary  loss* 
But  the  parishioners,  whom  in  the€rst  instance  it  obviously  bene- 
fits, are  to  be  bound  by  it  only  just  so  long  as  it  suits  their  con- 
venience; and  when  they  think  they  can  obtain  better  terms  by  an 
almost  bullying  ferocity,  they  turn  round  upon  their  own  voluntary^ 
nay  solicited,  engagement,  and  hold  such  meetings,  and  such  lan- 
guage, as  we  have  just  recorded.  We  do  not  talk  about  expediency, 
or  generosity,  or  charity,  in  such  a  case ;  the  words  would  be  too 
grossly  abused:  we  do  not  talk  about  religton,the  word  would  be 
too  lamentably  desecrated ;  but  we  simply  say,  where  is  the  com- 
mon honesty  of  such  conduct?— where  is  the  good  old  sterling  and 
once  English  virtue  of  pecuniary  faith?  The  instance  of  Bishops- 
gate  is  no   solitary  instance  ^    at  Cripplegate,  and   many  other 
places,  the  same  thing  has  been  tried.     The  present,  however,  is 
a  more  open  and  bare*faced  attempt  at  robbery  than  its  predeces- 
sors,  and   marks  the   progress  of  the  system.     No  complaint 
against  the  individual  mcumbent  is  even  hinted ;  and  yet,  if  the 
prayer  of  these  petitions  should  be  granted,  the  result  might  be, 
that  the  Rector  of  Bishopsgate,  who  must  always  be  a  man  of 
distinguished  character  and  acquirements,  or  he  would  not  be  ap- 
pointed to  so  important  a  charge,  instead  of  receiving  £^500  per 
lonum^  could  not  be  sure  of  receiving  a  farthing.    It  is  well  that 
the  brother  of  the  prime  minister  has  made  his  escape  in  time. 
We  do  not  speak  it  in  any  disparagement;  but  we  know  enough 
to  kqoW)  that  he  Mould  net  have  been  treated  with  more  tender- 
ness or  ceremony  than  the  present  able,  and  excellent,  and  inde- 
fatigable rector. 

As  to  any  general  system  to  be  adopted  by  the  clergy,  \m  say 
nothing  but  ^is'^lettfaem  do  what  is  right,  with  this  special  and 
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all-important  observance,  that  they  do  it  becauH.it.  is  right,  and 
not  as  a  concession*  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  give  an 
imposing  and  insolent  hackney-coachman  kss  than  his  fare,  be- 
cause he  demands  more.  But  let  nothing  be  given  merely  as  to 
clamorous  exaction,  or  ruffianly  menace,  ft  is  the  duty  of  a  good 
citizen,  as  a  citizen,  to  defend  the  general  rights  of  property  in  his 
own  person,  just  as,  for  the  common  welfare,  he  would  take 
prompt  measures  against  any  dirty  little  rascal  in  the  streets,  who 
defiles  his  pocket  while  he  picks  it. 


Art.  X.  —  Sermons,  By  Henry  Melvill,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Minister  of 
Camden  Chapel,  Camberwell.  8vo.  London,  Rivingtou, 
1833.    pp.  379* 

We  are  very  glad  to  meet  with  sermons  by  Mr.  Melvill  in  this 
legitimate  and  authorized  form.  Hitherto  we  have  only  seen  his 
name  associated,  and  his  discourses  mixed  up,  in  the  leaves  of 
"  The  Pulpit,"  and  "  The  Preacher,"  with  the  names  and  the 
discourses  of  sundry  *'  eminent  Divines*^ — as  they  are  called 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  title-page — whose  divinity  we  question, 
and  whose  eminence  we  have  no  particular  ambition  to  reach. 
We  have  always  felt  that  it  was  unfair,  for  many  reasons,  to  judge 
of  Mr.  Melvill  by  the  compositions  which  appeared  in  any  such 
vehicles  of  publication.  On  his  account,  therefore,  and  on  our 
own,  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  book  :  and  we 
rejoice  to  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  definite  conclusion 
upon  data,  quite  unimpeachable  either  in  their  nature  or  in  their 
amount. 

And  yet  we  hardly  know  in  what  light  we  are  to  regard  Mr. 
Melviirs  sermons,  or  by  what  test  we  are  to  try  them.  If  we 
consider  them  as  discourses,  like  those  delivered  in  the  University 
pulpits,  intended  for  learned  and  highly  educated  men,  then  we 
must  complain  of  them,  for  their  redundant  wordiness,  their  grievous 
errors  in  taste,  and  the  want  of  purity  and  chasteness  of  style 
which  is  discernible  throughout : — if  we  consider  them  as  provided 
for  an  average  congregation,  such  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  usually  addresses,  we  must  complain  of  them,  as  enter- 
ing too  frequently  and  too  minutely  upon  points  of  curious  and 
subtle,  if  not  rash,  speculation,  rather  than  the  plain  but  ever  im- 
portant topics  of  Christian  truth ;  as  rather  being  ambitious  dis- 
plays of  the  powers  of  the  preacher,  than  containing  the  kind  of 
instruction  likely  to  prove  most  edifying  and  most  valuable  in  the 
course  of  a  continued  ministration ;  but  our  Judgment  must,  we 
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suppose,  be  modified  by  the  consideration,  that  they  were  deli- 
vered in  a  proprietary  chapel,  to  a  miscellaneous  congregation^ 
gathered  from  no  particular  locality, .  and  composed  of  persons^ 
entertaining  probably  no  mean  opinion  of  their  religious  attain- 
ments, and,  although  in  a  certain,  sense  '*  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  righteousness/'  hungering  for  a  food  which  should  be  at 
once  the  most  gratifying  and  the  most  stimulating. 

Now,  as  we  think  that  the  character  of  Mr.  Melvill's  discourses 
has  been  affected  by  the  circumstance,  that  they,  were  delivered 
in  Camden  Chapel,  and  not  in  the  Parish  Church,  we  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  say  a  few  words  upon  such  chapels  in  gene- 
ral. Let  us  begin  by  the  most  distinct  and  unequivocal  declara- 
tion, that  we  ourselves  know  many  able  and  excellent  ministers 
attached  to  proprietary  chapels,  whom  we  cannot  wish  to  offend, 
because  we  hold  them  in  the  highest  respect,  as  indeed  we  hold 
Mr.  Melvill : — and  let  us  allow,  that  such  chapels  were  useful 
and  even  necessary  in  many  crowded  districts,  before  the  grant 
for  building  new  churches  had  been  made  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it 
may  seem  to  be  a  species  of  ingratitude  now  to  turn  round 
upon  them  and  decry  them,  since  new  churches  have  been,  or, 
to  a  certain  extent,  can  be  erected.  Let  us  allow,  that  such 
chapels  were  for  many  years,  in  neighbourhoods  where  the  popu- 
lation was  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  number  of  inhabited  houses 
was  multiplied  beyond  all  former  calculation,  and  that,  in  some 
peculiar  localities,  they  still  are — the  only  bulwarks  between  Ois* 
sent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  irreligion  on  the  other.  But,  never- 
theless, we  must  express  our  conviction,  that  their  principle  is 
fundamentally  and  radically  bad  ;  and,  in  many  points,  absolutely 
hostile  to  the  principle  of  an  established  Church.  The  position  of 
the  ministers  is  different :  the  method  of  their  appointment  is 
different :  the  source  of  their  emolument  is  different : — and,  almost 
always,  they  are  in  a  greater  degree  dependent  upon  the  whims 
and  caprices  of  the  pew-reniers,  than  subjected  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  or  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Ecclesiasti- 
cal superior.  Their  allegiance  is  at  best  divided :  they  have 
stronger  ties  than  any  which  can  bind  them  to  the  established 
hierarchy : — nay,  they  have  often  a  pecuniary  interest,  directly  at 
variance  with  the  prosperity  of  the  parish  church  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Properly,  too,  they  have  no  cure  of  souls  :  no  legiti- 
mate sphere  for  the  toilsome  but  unobtrusive  ministrations  of  the 
week :  and  as  popularity  is  for  them  not  merely  an  advantage, 
but  a  necessity^  they  are  led  to  subordinate  other  duties  to  a  pe- 
culiar style  of  preaching,  which  may  bring  around  them  a  large 
and  admiring  audience.  It  is  no  personal  reflection,  therefore, 
upon  the  proprietors  and  ministers  of  such  chapels,  but  an  effect 
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arising  from  the  very  natnre  of  things,  that  they  are  not  Chapefa 
of  ease,  or  Chapels  of  assistance,  but  Chapels  of  competition,  and 
Chapels  of  rivalry.  Such  at  least  is  the  tendency  of  the  system; 
though  we  cheerfully  ackno^vledge  that,  from  the  prevalence  of 
Christian  charity  counteracting  these  manifest  causes  of  disunion^ 
it  is  not  always  the  result. 

But,  again,  what  are  the  facts  ?  The  Proprietary  Chapels — 
assuredly  not  all — but  a  large  proportion  of  them — go  half-way 
towards  Dissent.  The  Liturgy  is  nothing ;  and  the  discourse  is 
every  thing.  Long  extemporaneous  prayers  are  introduced  before 
the  sermon,  and  after  the  sermon;  a  congregation  is  to  be  enticed 
by  the  attraction  of  professional  singers ;  or  popular  preachers  are 
brought  forward,  as  if  they  were  theatrical  stars.  Minister  after 
minister  must  be  subjected  to  the  degradation  of  probationary 
sermons :  and  the  one,  who  has,  we  had  almost  said,  the  misfortune 
to  be  chosen,  too  often,  instead  of  standing  forth  as  the  ambassador 
of  God,  is  little  more  than  a  dependent  creature  of  the  man  who 
built  the  chapel,  or  the  man  who  bought  it.  And  even  in  the  case, 
where  the  ministers  are  themselves  the  proprietors,  are  they  not  some- 
times compelled  to  assume  a  tone  either  oily  or  outrageous?  Is  it 
not  difficult  to  find  any  extravagance  of  doctrine,  promulgated  of  late 
jrearsi  which  has  not  had  its  origin  either  in  a  proprietary  chapel, 
or  in  an  evening  Lectureship  at  a  church,  of  which  the  principle 
18  very  nearly  the  same  ? 

We  speak  without  reserve :  because  M'e  speak  with  reference 
not  to  particular  places  of  worship,  or  particular  ministers,  whose 
excellence  is  in  every  way  unquestioned,  but  to  the  entire  system 
and  principle  of  proprietary  chapels.  We  would  have  them  all, 
if  it  were  possible,  done  away.  We  think  that  the  Commissioners 
for  building  new  churches  would  do  a  wise  thing*  when  they 
have  funds,  to  buy  up  these  chapels ;  taking  care  that  the  same 
ministers  should  be  continued  in  their  office,  where  they  had 
done  their  duty  zealously  and  conscientiously  as  orthodox  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  :  but  feeling  no  very  painful  soli- 
citude, no  very  keen  compunction,  if,  where  they  had  departed 
from  it,  they  were  dismissed  without  ceremony.  Of  this  at  least 
we  are  sure,  that  neither  the  Bishop  of  any  diocese,  nor  the  Rector 
of  any  parish,  will  be  excusable,  in  licensing  any  new  Chapel 
of  the  kind,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  minister  who 
is  to  be  appointed,  and  a  perfect  security  that  nothing  will  be  said 
or  done,  except  in  strict  and  literal  conformity  with  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  Established  Church. 

But  we  return  to  Mr.  Melvili : — and  we  should  owe  him  an 
apology,  if  any  of  our  readers  could  suppose  that,  in  mixing  up  a 
discussion  of  proprietary  chapels  with  a  review  of  bis  discourses^ 
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deemed  him  hi  any  way  part  or  parcel  of  the  evib  which  we 
liave  deprecated.  Our  only  feelingSi  with  regard  to  him,  upon  the 
subject  are,  a  feeling  of  regret,  that  such  a  man  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  excrescence,  rather  than  the  trunk  of  the  Establishr 
ment ;  and  a  feeling  of  conviction^  that  the  character  of  his  publi- 
cation has  been  materially  deteriorated  by  the  nature  of  the  station 
which  he  occupies.  Hence,  probably,  it  is,  that  the  twelve  ad- 
dresses before  us  are  hardly  so  much  regular  sermons  as  rhetoricftl 
exercises,  or  declamatory  harangues.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  into  these  twelve  discourses  has  been 
heaped  the  substance  of  many  others :  and  thus,  perhaps,  we  may 
account  for  their /e//g^Af//e5i  (to  borrow  an  Americanism),  and  also 
for  the  circumstance,  that  they  are  crowded,  and  occasionally  con« 
fused.  If  such  be  the  fact^  it  is  to  be  lamented :  for  the  sermons 
would  have  been  better;  if  the  matter  and  the  imagery  had  been 
spread  over  a  larger  number  of  divisions,  and  they  had  been 
printed  more  as  Mr.  Melvill  originally  preached  them.  We 
proceed,  however,  to  examine  them  simply  upon  the  ground  of 
their  merits  as  they  stand.  At  the  same  time  we  beg  to  say,  that 
our  examination  will  turn  rather  upon  their  literary  than  their 
theological  or  doctrinal  peculiarities; — not,  assuredly,  because 
we  conceive,  in  common  cases,  that  the  literary  peculiarities  of  a 
sermon  are  of  half  so  much  importance  as  the  theological ;  but 
partly  because  some  other  incidental  topics  may  be  introduced 
with  benefit;  and  partly  because  Mr.  Melvill's  theology  is  by 
most  persons  less  considered  than  his  eloquence,  and  he  fills  a 
space  in  the  public  eye  more  as  a  preacher  than  as  a  divine.  Of 
course,  however,  in  forming  our  general  estimate,  we  shall  take 
both  the  elements  of  matter  and  style  into  our  impartial  and  un- 
biassed consideration. 

Mr.  Melvill  is,  without  question,  a  man  of  remarkable  talent. 
He  possesses  reasoning  powers  of  a  high  order,  blended  with  an 
imaginative  faculty,  always  alive  and  always  vigorous.  If  taste 
and  judgment  were  bestowed  upon  him  in  an  equal  degree,  there 
are  very  few  men  of  the  day  whom  he  might  not  throw  quite  into 
the  shade.  Mr.  Melvill  is  also  reputed  to  be  the  most  popular 
preacher  of  his  time  in  England,  and  popular  in  a  better  sense  of 
the  term  than  when  it  is  applied  to  the  generality  of  insinuating 
or  fanatic  spouters,  who  rant  or  wheedle  for  their  hour  in  a 
fashionable  chapel,  or  a  church  famous  for  strong  doctrine.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  take  up  the  volume  before  us  without  tracing  evi- 
dences of  the  diversified  endowments  of  the  writer.  Many  of  its 
pages  sparkle  with  the  flashes  of  real  genius:  there  are,  in  every 
one  of  its  sermons,  many  ingenious,  and  some  profound  observa 
tions;   much  of  striking  metaphor,  much  of  vivid  delineatiosi; 
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many  passages  of  singular  force,  many  touches  of  true  and  deep 
tenderness^  many  bursts  of  the  most  earnest  and  energetic  appeal. 
But  (what  a  pity  it  is  that  the  word  hut  is  necessary)  these  capital 
distinctions  are  marred  and  counterbalanced  by  a  considerable 
quantity  of  faults;  although  it  is  a  circumstance  of  happy  augury 
for  Mr,  M elvill's  future  career,  that  they  are  all  of  them  faults  of 
superfluity,  and  none  of  them  faults  of  deficiency.  Mr.  Melvill 
never  knows  when  he  has  said  enough,  or  when  he  has  worked  up 
an  image  to  a  pitch  sufiiciently  exalted.  In  the  ascent  of  his 
conceptions,  he  heaps  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  until  at  last  he  fairly 
reaches  into  the  clouds.  The  most  obvious  drawbacks  upon  the 
value  of  Mr.  Melvill's  discourses,  are  a  perpetual  mannerism, 
which  sometimes  degenerates  almost  into  affectation — an  exces- 
sive verbiage,  and  a  not  unfrequent  repetition  of  himself — an 
utter  absence  of  simplicity  and  repose,  together  with  a  tone  of 
thought  almost  always  upon  the  verge  of  enthusiasm,  and  a  tone 
of  language  almost  always  upon  the  verge  of  extravagance.  It 
has  been  said  that  there  is  only  a  step  between  the  sublime  and 
th^  ridiculous :  and  yet,  in  some  places,  Mr.  Melvill  manages  to 
hover  between  the  two,  without  absolutely  touching  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 

We  had  intended  to  enumerate  among  his  faults  a  too  close 
similitude  to  Dr.  Chalmers;  but,  upon  reflection,  we  will  not 
attempt  to  strip  a  man  like  Mr.  Melvill  of  the  praise  of  origin- 
ality, although  the  resemblance  is  oftentimes  discernible  upon  the 
most  rapid  and  careless  glance:  and  we  really  believe  that  Mr. 
Melvill  has  so  impregnated  his  mind  with  the  eloquence  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  that  he  has  borrowed  many  of  his  phrases  and  turns  of 
expression,  without  even  being  sensible  of  the  appropriation. 
The  topic,  however,  may  seem  invidious;  and  we  shall  only  add 
.our  regret  that  Mr.  Melvill,  instead  of  forming  himself  at  all 
upon  the  pattern  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  had  not  consulted  some  of  the 
more  ancient  models,  or  studied,  day  and  night,  the  manner  of 
Robert  Hall. 

But  our  readers  will  not  thank  us  for  allegations  without  proof, 
whether  laudatory  or  disparaging.     We  hasten  then  to  make  a 
few  extracts,  premising  that  we  have  chiefly  selected  them  from 
the  more  laboured  and  ornate,  and  therefore  the  more  character- 
istic, portions  of  the  volume.     For  Mr.  Melvill's  more  level  style 
.certainly  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  marked  by  auy  peculiar 
-  feature  of  terseness  or  elegance ;  and  his  force  is  mainly  thrown 
.  either  into  the  peroration  of  the  whole  discourse,  or  the  close  of 
.  the  several  departments  into  which  his  subject  is  divided. 

The  first  sermon  is  entitled  *'  The  First  Prophecy,"  and  is, 
perhaps,  chiefly  conspicuous  in  certain  parts  for  the  advent urouf^ 
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ness,  if  the  term  is  legitimate^  with  which  Mr.  Melvill  soars  into 
the  inijjty  and  barren  regions,  where  nothing  but  doubt  and  dis- 
agreement can  grow ;  or  dashes  upon  points  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  faith  and  conduct  of  a  Christian^  but  involved  in  intri- 
cacies and  obscurities  which  no  industry  can.  hope  to  unravel  in 
the  present  state  of  our  finite  comprehension.  There  is  also  an 
occasional  leaning,  we  think,  to  the  fanciful  rather  than  the  prac- 
tical; as  for  instance : — 

'*  The  words,  indeed,  of  our  text  have  a  primaiy  application  to  the 
serpent.  It  is  most  strictly  true,  that  ever  since  the  fall,  there  has  been 
enmity  between  man  and  the  serpent.  Every  man  will  instinctively  re- 
coil at  the  sight  of  a  serpent.  We  have  a  natural  and  unconquerable 
aversion  from  this  tribe  of  living  things,  which  we  feel  not  in  respect  to 
others,  even  fiercer  and  more  noxious.  Men,  if  tbey  find  a  serpent,  will 
always  strive  to  destroy  it,  bruising  the  head  in  which  the  poison  lies  -, 
whilst  the  serpent  will  often  avenge  itself,  wounding  its  assailant,  if  not 
mortally,  yet  so  as  to  make  it  true  that  it  bruises  bis  beel.'' — pp.  2,  3. 

Now  they  who  dislike  serpents,  simply  in  proportion  as  they 
are  really  hurtful  and  venemous;  and  they,  who  thetuselvesi  per- 
haps, would  shudder  quite  as  much  at  a  rat,  or  a  toad,  or  a  spider, 
may  question  the  unqualified  assertion  in  the  former  part  of  this 
extract;  and  almost  all,  we  imagine,  will  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing forced  and  far-fetched  in  the  attempt,  in  the  latter  part,  to 
press  a  close  and  literal  construction  of  the  prophecy. 

The  same  remarks  might  apply  to  much  of  the  second  sermon, 
which  is  called  **  Christ  the  Minister  of  the  Church."  Hov/odd, 
for  instance,  must  the  annexed  passage  sound  to  many  ears. 

"  But  if  a  sermon  differ  from  what  a  gospel  sermon  should  be,  men 
will  dcleruiine  that  Christ  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  deli- 
very. Now  this,  we  assert,  is  nothing  less  than  the  deposing  Christ 
from  the  ministry  assigned  him  by  our  text.  We  are  far  enough  from 
declaring  that  the  Chief  Minister  puts  the  false  words  into  the  mouth  of 
tbe  inferior.  But  we  are  certain,  as  upon  a  truth,  which  to  deny  is  to 
assault  tbe  foundations  of  Christianity,  that  the  Chief  Minister  is  so 
mindful  of  his  office,  that  every  man  who  listens  in  faith,  expecting  a 
message  from  above,  shall  be  addressed  through  the  mouth,  aye,  even 
through  the  mistakes  and  errors,  of  the  inferior.  And  in  upholding  this 
truth — a  truth  attested  by  the  experieuce  of  numbers — we  simply  con- 
tend for  the  accuracy  of  that  description  of  Christ  which  is  under  review. 
If,  wheresoever  the  minister  is  himself  deficient  and  untaught,  so  that 
bis  sermons  exhibit  a  wrong  system  of  doctrine,  yon  will  not  allow  that 
Christ's  Church  may  be  profited  by  the  ordinance  of  preaching,  you 
clearly  argue  that  the  Redeemer  has  given  up  his  ofiice,  and  that  he  can 
no  longer  be  styled  the  '  Minister  of  the  true  Tabernacle.'  There  is  no 
middle  course  between  denying  that  Christ  is  the  minister,  and  allowing 
that,  whatever  the  faulty  statements  of  his  ordained  servant,  no  tool 
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which  is  bearkeniog  in  faith  for  a  word  of  counsel  or  comfort,  shall  find 
ihe  ordinance  worthless^  and  be  sent  away  empty/' — pp.  46,  47. 

On  this,  too,  as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  we  might  dilate  upon 
ihefourth  sermon,  which  is  upon  ^'  The  Humiliation  of  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus:"  but  the  following  quotation  must  suffice  to  eluci- 
date our  meaning. 

^  We  would  pause  for  a  moment  in  our  argument,  and  speak  on  the 
point  of  the  Saviour's  humanity.  We  are  told  that  Christ's  humanity 
was  in  every  respect  the  same  as  our  own  humanity  j  fallen,  therefore, 
as  ours  is  fallen.  But  Christ,  as  not  being  one  of  the  natural  descend- 
ants of  Adam,  was  not  included  in  the  covenant  made  with,  and  vio- 
lated by,  our  common  forefather.  Hence  his  humanity  was  the  solitary 
exception,  the  only  humanity  which  became  not  fallen  humanity  as  a 
conseauence  on  Adam's  apostasy.  If  a  man  be  a  fallen  man,  he  must 
have  fallen  in  Adam  j  in  other  words,  he  must  be  one  of  those  whom 
Adam  federally  represented.  But  Christ,  as  being  emphatically  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  was  not  thus  federally  represented;  and  therefore 
Christ  fell  not,  as  we  fell,  in  Adam.  He  had  not  been  a  party  to  the 
broken  covenant,  and  thus  could  not  be  a  sharer  in  the  guilty  conse- 
quences of  the  infraction. 

"  But,  nevertheless,  whilst  we  argue  that  Christ  was  not  what  is 
termed  a  fallen  man,  we  contend  that,  since  '  made  of  a  woman,*  he  was 
as  truly  '  man,  of  the  substance  of  his  mother,*  as  any  one  amongst  our- 
selves, the  weakest  and  most  sinful.  He  was  '  made  of  a  woman,'  and 
not  a  new  creation,  like  Adam  in  Paradise.  When  we  say  that  Christ's 
humanity  was  unfallen,  we  are  far  enough  from  saying  that  his  humanity 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Adam  before  Adam  transgressed.  He  took 
humanity  with  all  those  innocent  infirmities,  but  without  any  of  those 
sinful  propensities,  which  the  fall  entailed.  There  are  consequences  on 
guilt  which  are  perfectly  guiltless.  Sin  introduced  pain,  but  pain  itself 
is  not  sin.  And  therefore  Christ,  as  being  '  man,  of  the  substance  of  his 
mother,'  derived  from  her  a  suffering  humanity ;  but,  as  '  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,'  he  did  not  derive  a  sinful.  Fallen  humanity  denotes  a 
humanity  which  has  descended  from  a  state  of  moral  purity  to  one  of 
moral  impurity.  And  so  long  as  there  has  not  been  this  descent, 
humanity  may  remain  unfallen,  and  yet  pass  fmm  physical  strength  to 
physical  weakness.  This  is  exactly  what  we  hold  on  the  humanity  of 
the  Son  of  God.  We  do  not  asseit  that  Christ's  humanity  was  the 
Adamic  humanity;  the  humanity,  that  is,  of  Adam  whilst  still  loyal  to 
Jehovah.  Had  this  humanity  been  reproduced,  there  must  have  been 
an  act  of  creation;  whereas,  beyond  controversy,  Christ  was  '  made  of  a 
woman,'  and  not  created,  like  Adam,  by  an  act  of  omnipotence." — 
pp.  112,  113. 

Mr.  Melvill  then  proceeds  to  present  the  same  ideas  in  a 
variety  of  other  shapes,  through  which  we  have  not  room  to  follow 
him ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  hint,  that  there  are  several  things, 
both  in  the  physics  and  metaphysics  of  this  description,  against 
which   an   infidel   might   cavil  with  some  show  of  justice  and 
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triumph ;  and  that  the  endeavour  thus  to  clear  up  the  mysteriaff  of 
our  Redeemer's  humanity  is  altogether  unsafe — is  to  be  wiM 
beyond  what  is  written — and  raises  more  difficulties  than  it  can 
ever  explain. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  magnificent  fragments  in  both  these 
sermons,  which  hardly  any  one  but  Mr.  Melvill  could  have  writ- 
ten. And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sermons  on  "  The  Doc* 
trine  of  the  Resurrection/'  and  on  *'  The  Power  of  Religion  to 
strengthen  the  Human  Intellect/'  and  on  "  The  Truth  as  it  is  ia 
Jesus/'  and  on  "  The  Difficulties  of  Scripture ;"  and,  indeed,  in 
every  one  of  the  twelve  sermons  which  the  volume  contains. 

But,  not  the  less,  in  every  one  of  the  twelve  are  to  be  found 
some,  or  all,  of  the  faults  and  drawbacks  which  we  have  already 
enumerated.  And  so  curiously  are  the  faults  and  beauties  inter- 
mixed, that  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  disentangle  them,  and 
give  separate  specimens  of  each.  We  come  to  a  passage  of  co- 
gent reasoning,  or  nervous  expression ;  but  it  is  almost  immedi- 
ately disfigured  by  the  intrusion  of  some  extravagance :  we  would 
point  out  a  passage  as  full  of  extravagance,  but  presently  we  dis- 
cover imbedded  in  it  some  precious  stone  of  brilliant  thought  or 
splendid  diction.  The  best  and  the  worst  of  Mr.  Melvill  often 
come  together,  and  are  in  the  atriciest  jua:ta'position. 

The  following,  in  a  sermon  on  "  The  Power  of  Wickedness  to 
reproduce  itself,'*  althoush  it  presents  nothing  very  novel  in  sen- 
timent, is  composed  in  Mr.  Melvill's  best  style: — 

"  We  are  searching  for  an  identity  or  sameness  between  what  is  sown 
and  what  is  reaped.  We,  therefore,  yet  further  observe,  that  it  may  not 
be  needful  that  a  material  rack  should  be  prepared  for  the  body,  and 
fiery  spirits  gnaw  upon  the  sonl.  It  may  not  be  needful  that  the  Crea- 
tor should  appoint  distinct  and  extraneous  arrangements  for  torture*  Let 
what  we  call  the  husbandry  of  wickedness  go  forward ;  let  the  sinner 
reap  what  the  sinner  has  sown ;  and  there  is  a  harvest  of  anguish  for 
ever  to  be  gathered.  Who  discerns  not  that  punishment  may  thus  be 
sinfulness,  and  that,  therefore,  the  principle  of  our  text  may  bold  good, 
to  the  very  letter,  in  a  scene  of  retribution?  A  man  '  sows  to  the  fleshy' 
this  is  the  Apostle's  description  of  sinfulness.  He  is  *  of  the  flesh  to 
reap  corruption/  this  is  his  description ' of  punishment.  He  '  sows  to 
the  flesh '  by  pampering  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  and  he  '  reaps  of  the 
flesh,'  when  these  pampered  lusts  fall  on  him  with  fresh  cravings,  and 
demand  of  him  fresh  gratifications.  But  suppose  this  reaping  cootiDocd 
in  the  next  life,  and  is  not  the  man  mowing  down  a  harvest  of  agony  ? 
Let  all  those  passions  and  desires  which  it  has  been  the  man's  business 
upon  earth  to  indulge,  hunger  and  thirst  for  gratification  hereafter,  and 
will  ye  seek  elsewhere  for  the  parched  tongue  beseeching  fruitlessly  one 
drop  of  water?  Let  the  envious  man  keep  his  envy,  and  the  jealous  man 
his  jealousy,  and  the  revengeful  man  his  revengefuloess  ',  and  each  has  a 
worm  which  will  eat  out  everlastingly  the  very  core  of  his  soul.     Let 
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the  miser  have  still  his  tboaghts  upon  gold,  and  the  drunkard  his  uipon 
the  mae-cup,  and  the  sensualist  his  upon  voluptuousness ;  and  a  nre- 
sheet  is  round  each  which  shall  never  be  extinguished.  We  know  not 
whether  it  be  possible  to  conjure  up  a  more  terrific  image  of  a  lost  man 
than  by  supposing  him  everlastingly  preyed  upon  by  the  master-lust 
which  has  here  held  him  in  bondage.  We  think  that  you  have  before 
you  the  spectacle  of  a  being,  hunted^  as  it  were,  by  a  never-wearied 
fiend,  when  you  imagine  that  there  rages  in  the  licentious  and  profligate, 
only  ^vrought  into  a  fary  which  has  no  parallel  upon  earth,  that  very 
passion  which  it  was  the  concern  of  a  life-time  to  indulge,  but  which  it 
must  now  be  the  employment  of  an  eternity  to  deny.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  you  leach  the  summit  of  all  that  is  tremendous  in  concep- 
tion, when  you  suppose  a  man  consigned  to  the  tyranny  of  a  lust  which 
cannot  be  conquered^  and  which  cannot  be  gratified.  It  is,  literally, 
surrendering  him  to  a  worm  which  dies  not — to  a  fire  which  is  quenched 
not.  And  whilst  the  lust  does  the  part  of  a  ceaseless  tormentor,  the 
man,  unable  longer  to  indulge  it,  will  writhe  in  remorse  at  having  en- 
dowed it  with  sovereignty ;  and  thus  there  will  go  on  (though  not  in  our 
power  to  conceive,  and,  O  God,  grant  it  may  never  be  our  lot  to  expe- 
rience) the  cravings  of  passion  with  the  self-reproachings  of  the  soul ; 
and  the  torn  and  tossed  creature  shall  for  ever  long  to  gratify  lust,  and 
for  ever  bewail  his  madness  in  gratifying  it." — pp.  175 — 177. 

Again,  in  the  next  sermon: — 

*'  We  shall  assert  that  the  moral  improvement  is  just  calculated  to 
bring  about  an  intellectual.  You  all  know  how  intimately  mind  and 
body  are  associated.  One  plays  wonderfully  on  the  other,  so  that 
disease  of  body  may  often  be  traced  to  gloom  of  mind,  and,  conversely, 
gloom  of  mind  be  proved  to  originate  in  disease  of  body.  And  if  there 
be  this  close  connection  between  mental  and  corporeal,  shall  we  suppose 
there  Is  none  between  mental  and  moral  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear 
that  the  association,  as  before  hinted,  is  of  the  strictest  What  an  in* 
fluence  do  the  passions  exercise  upon  the  judgment!  How  is  the  voice 
of  reason  drowned  in  the  cry  of  impetuous  desires  !  To  what  absurdities 
will  the  understanding  give  assent,  when  the  will  has  resolved  to  take 
up  their  advocacy  !  How  little  way  can  truth  make  with  the  intellect, 
when  there  is  something  in  its  character  which  opposes  the  inclination  ! 
And  what  do  we  infer  from  these  undeniable  facts  ?  Simply,  that  whilst 
the  moral  functions  are  disordered,  so  likewise  must  be  the  mental. 
Simply,  that  so  long  as  the  heart  is  depraved  and  disturbed,  the  mind, 
in  a  certain  degree,  must  itself  be  out  of  joint.  And  if  you  would  give 
the  mind  fair  play,  there  must  be  applied  straightways  a  corrective  pro- 
cess to  the  heart.  You  cannot  tell  what  a  man's  understanding  is,  so 
long  as  he  continues  '  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.'  There  is  a  moun- 
tain upon  it.  It  is  tyrannized  over  by  lusts  and  passions,  and  aflfections 
and  appetites.  It  is  compelled  to  form  wrong  estimates,  and  to  arrive  at 
wrong  conclusions.  It  is  not  alluvved  to  receive  as  truth  what  the  carnal 
nature  has  an  interest  in  rejecting  as  falsehood." — pp.  206,  207. 

We  would  also  quote  with  pleasure^  if  we  had  space,  several 
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passages  from  a  sermon  on  "  The  Impossibility  of  Creature 
Merit;''  which  errs,  however,  we  think,  in  sometimes  taking  a 
line  of  argument  which  might  be  used  to  prove  the  impossibility 
of  creature  demerits 

But  Mr.  Melvill  himself  is  not  contented  with  this  manner  of 
writing:  he  is  always  straining  after  an  eloquence  far  more  tran- 
scendent; and  what  is  worse,  his  fame,  we  apprehend,  is  most 
built  upon  the  extraordinary  effusions,  in  which  truth  and  sobriety 
are  sacrificed  to  startling  language  and  exaggerated  conceits. 

What  will  the  reader  think  of  such  oratory  as  the  following? 
Must  not  the  judicious  grieve?  and  will  not  the  scomer  be 
tempted  to  smile  ? 

"  We  wish  you  to  understand  thoroughly  the  nature  of  Christ's  inter- 
cession. .  JVhen  Rome  had  thrown  from  her  the  warrior  who  had  led  his 
countrymen  to  victory,  and  galled  and  fretted  the  proud  spirit  of  her 
boldest  hero;  he,  driven  onwards  by  the  demon  of  revenge,  gave  himself  as 
a  leader  where  he  had  before  been  a  conqueror,  and,  tahng  a  hostile  banner 
into  his  passionate  grasp,  headed  the  foes  who  sought  to  subjugate  the  land 
of  his  nativity.  Ye  remember,  it  may  be,  how  intercession  saved  the  city. 
The  mother  bowed  before  the  son  ;  and  Coriolanus,  vanquished  by  tears,  sub- 
dued  by  plaints,  left  the  Capitol  unscathed  by  battle.  Here  is  a  precise  in- 
stance of  what  men  count  successful  intercession.  But  there  is  no  ana- 
logy between  this  intercession  and  the  intercession  of  Christ.  Christ 
intercedes  with  justice.  But  the  intercession  is  the  throwing  down  his 
cross  on  the  crystal  floor  of  heaven,  and  thus  proffering  his  atonement  to 
satisfy  the  demand.  Ob,  it  is  not  the  intercession  of  burning  tears,  nor 
of  half-choked  utterance,  nor  of  thrilling  speech.  It  is  the  intercession 
of  a  broken  body,  and  of  gushing  blood ;  of  death,  of  passion,  of  obedi- 
ence. It  is  the  intercession  of  a  giant  leaping  into  the  gap,  and  filing  it 
loith  his  colossal  stature,  and  covering,  as  xoUh  a  rampart  of  flesh,  the  defence^ 
less  camp  of  the  outcasts.  So  that,  not  by  the  touching  words  and  ges- 
tures of  supplication,  but  by  the  resistless  deeds  and  victories  of  Calvary, 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation  Intercedes — pleading,  not  as  a  petitioner 
who  would  move  compassion,  but  rather  as  a  conqueror  who  would 
claim  his  trophies." — pp.  50,  51. 

''  Of  all  the  boons  which  God  has  bestowed  on  this  apostate  and 
orphaned  creation,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  Bible  is  the  noblest  and 
most  precious.  We  bring  not  into  comparison  with  this  illustrious  do- 
nation the  glorious  sun-light,  nor  the  rich  sustenance  which  is  poured 
forth  from  the  storehouses  of  the  earth,  nor  that  existence  itself  which 
allows  us,  though  dust,  to  soar  into  companionship  with  angels.  The 
Bible  is  the  development  of  man's  immortality,  the  guide  which  informs 
him  how  be  may  move  off  triumphantly  from  a  contracted  and  temporary 
scene,  and  grasp  destinies  of  unbounded  splendour,  eternity  his  life-time, 
and  infinity  his  home.  It  is  the  record  which  tells  us  that  this  rebellious 
section  of  God's  unlimited  empire  is  not  excluded  from  our  Maker's 
compassions  3  but  that  the  creatures  Who  move  upon  its  surface,  though 
they  ha\'e  basely  sepulchred  in  sinfulness  and  corruption  the  magnifi- 
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cence  of  their  nature,  are  yet  so  dear  in  their  ruin  to  Him  who  first 
formed  them,  that  be  hath  howed  down  the  heavens  in  order  to  open 
their  graves.  Oh !  you  have  only  to  think  what  a  change  would  pass 
on  the  aspect  of  our  race,  if  the  Bible  were  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  all 
remembrance  of  it  swept  away,  and  you  arrive  at  some  faint  notion  of 
the  worth  of  the  volume.  Take  from  Christendom  the  Bible,  and  you 
have  taken  the  moral  chart  by  which  alone  its  population  can  be  guided. 
Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  only  guessing  at  their  own  immorta- 
lity, the  tent  of  thousands  would  be  as  mariners,  tossed  on  a  wide  ocean, 
without  a  pole-star,  and  without  a  compass.  The  blue  light$  of  the 
^orm-Jietid  xoould  bum  ever  in  the  shrouds  ;  and  when  the  tornado  of  death 
rushed  across  the  waters,  there  would  be  heard  nothing  but  the  shriek  of  the 
terrified,  and  the  groan  of  the  despairing.  It  were  to  mantle  the  earth 
with  a  more  than  Egyptian  darkness ;  it  were  to  dry  up  the  fountains  of 
human  happiness ;  it  were  to  take  the  tides  from  our  waters,  and  leave 
them  stagnant — and  the  stars  from  our  heavens,  and  leave  them  in  sack- 
cloth— and  the  verdure  from  our  vallies,  and  leave  them  in  barrenness; 
it  were  to  make  the  present  all  recklessness  and  the  future  all  hopelessness, 
the  maniac's  revelry,  and  then  thejiettd's  imprisonment,  if  you  could  anni- 
hilate that  precious  volume  which  tells  us  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  un- 
veils immortality,  and  instructs  in  duty,  and  woos  to  glory.  Such  is  the 
Bible.  Prize  ye  it,  and  study  it  more  and  more.  Prize  it,  as  ye  are  im- 
mortal beings — for  it  guides  to  the  New  Jerusalem.  Prize  it,  as  ye  are 
intellectual  beings — for  it  '  giveth  understanding  to  the  simple.'  *'^- 
pp.  210—212. 

In  these  passages,  how  much  of  vigour  is  worse  than  marred ! 
how  much  of  talent  is  worse  than  thrown  away !  And  yet  we 
firmly  believe,  that,  when  delivered  with  a  rapid  energy  of  voice 
and  gesture,  they  would  strike  hundreds  of  an  arrested  audience 
as  glorious  exhibitions  and  even  master-pieces  of  eloquence. 
Nor^  perhaps,  will  the  mischief  rest  here.  We  assuredly  are  of 
opinion,  that  in  these  extracts  Mr.  Melvill  has  at  least  reached 
the  high-water  mark  of  pulpit  oratory  ;  but  we  are  in  sad  alarm 
that  others  will  seek  to  ascend  to  a  yet  farther  point,  until  a  tor- 
rent of  fine  words  overflows  every  boundary  of  discretion,  and 
moderation,  and  common  sense.  To  this  point,  however,  we 
shall  return. 

Let  us  here  only  enter  our  protest  by  saying,  that  the  style 
of  the  foregoing  quotations  is  bad  in  itself,  because  it  must  dis* 
tract  the  tlioughts  of  a  congregation  from  the  main  argument  or 
doctrine  of  a  sermon  to  the  crowd  and  confusion  of  metaphors, 
with  which  it  is  studded  : — and  most  mischievous,  as  a  precedent, 
because  it  must  encourage  young  but  ambitious  preachers  to 
swell  out  old  and  common  ideas,  as  if  they  were  great  and  won- 
derful discoveries, — and,  we  might  almost  add,  trick  out  the 
figure  of  religion  in  a  tawdry  and  tinsel  robe,  which  might  better 
become  a  strolling  actress. 
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Mr.  Melvill  should  really  be  above  a  style,  which,  in  plain 
truth,  being  itself  far  beyond  the  limits  of  true  eloquence,  will 
induce  many  to  rush  into  downright  fustian : — a  style,  which  is 
not  tragic,  but  melodramatic; — which  resembles  not  the  pure  and 
classical  drawings  of  Raphael  or  Correggio,  but  the  wildest 
exaggerations  of  Martin  or  Fuseli. 

Unfortunately,  we  might  go  on;  and  quote  other  **  dulcia 
vitia^^  other  shining  sins  of  compositions,  which  can  only 
serve  as  **  lights  to  lure  astray."  \Ve  might  remark  the  ilera" 
tion  of  particular  words  and  phrases ;  the  evidences  of  a  strain 
mA  temioUf  which,  we  fear,  will  exhaust  both  mind  and  body 
in  no  long  period  :  the  constant  recurrence  to  "  angelic  harpings 
and  melodizings,"  and  the  proximity  of  the  end  of  the  world  \ 
the  coinage — or,  at  least,  the  introduction  iwio,  theological  prose — 
of  such  terms  as  '^  snow-mountains,**  for  mountains  covered  with 
snow;  and  "  war-tug^**  and  **  forefront*'  and  '*  poison-cup**  and 
*'  wrath-cup,**  with  sundry  others,  which  ought  rather  to  be  left  to 
the  poetical  department  of  the  "  Annuals/'  Nor  can  we  omit  to 
notice  the  strange  and  grating  incongruity  of  the  passages  which 
we  shall  next  quote,  or  the  mixture  of  grandeur  and  bizarrerie,  with 
which  we  shall  close  our  extracts. 

**  We  are  persuaded  that  if  there  be  one  thing  on  this  earth  which, 
more  than  another,  draws  the  sorrowing  regards  of  the  world  of  spirits, 
it  mu3t  be  the  system  of  education  pursued  by  the  generality  of  pa- 
rents. The  cntenng  a  room  gracefully  is  a  vast  deal  more  attended  to 
than  the  entering  into  heaven;  and  you  would  conclude  that  the  grand 
thing  for  which  God  had  sent  the  child  into  the  world,  was  that  it  might 
catch  the  Italian  accent,  and  be  quite  at  home  in  every  note  of  the  gamut  " 
—p.  213. 

'*  The  voice  of  righteousness  will  find  something  of  an  echo  amid 
the  disorders  and  confusions  of  the  worst  moral  chaos ;  and  the  strings 
of  conscience  are  scarcely  ever  so  dislocated  and  torn  as  not  to  yield 
even  a  whisper,  when  swept  by  the  hand  of  a  high-virtued  monitor." 
—p.  289. 

**  The  main  thing  wanted,  in  order  that  men  might  be  assured  of 
immortality,  was  a  grappling  with  death.  It  was  the  showing  that 
there  should  be  no  lasting  separation  between  soul  and  body.  It  was 
the  exhibiting  the  sepulchres  emptied  of  their  Vtist  population,  and 
giving  up  the  dust  remoulded  into  human  shape.  And  this  it  was 
which  the  Mediator  effected,  not  so  much  by  announcement  as  by 
action,  not  so  much  by  preaching  resurrection  and  life,  as  by  being 
'  the  resurrection  and  the  life.*  He  went  down  to  the  grave  in  the 
weakness  of  humanity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  might  of  Deity. 
And,  designing  to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  lustre  on  the  life,  the  ever- 
lasting life  of  man,  oh,  he  did  not  bid  the  firmament  cleave  asunder, 
and  the  constellations  of  eternity  shine  out  in  their  majesties,  and 
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dazale  and  blind  an  overawed  creation.  He  rose  up,  a  moral,  gtant, 
from  his  graTe-clothcs  ;  and,  proving  death  tanqtdslted  in  his  own  strong- 
hold, left  the  vacant  sevulchre  as  a  centre  of  light  to  the  dwellers  on  this, 
planet.  He  took  not  tne  suns  and  systems  which  crowd  inmiensity  in  order 
to  form  one  brilliant  cataract  which,  rushing  down  in  its  glories,  might 
sweep  away  darkness  from  the  benighted  race  of  the  apostate.  But  he 
came  forth  ft om  the  tomb,  masterful  and  victorious  ;  and  the  place  where 
he  had  lain  became  the  focus  of  the  rays  of  the  long-hidden  truth  ;  and  the 
fragments  of  his  grace^stone  were  the  stars  from  which  flashed  the  immor^ 
tality  of  man. — pp.  146,  147. 

We  cannot  end  with  a  fairer  specimen  of  both  the  power  and 
the  false  taste,  by  which  Mr.  Melvill  is  distinguished.  And,  if 
the  power  had  not  belonged  to  him,  we  should  have  been  at  no 
trouble  to  utter  a  warning  against  the  false  taste.  It  is  his  heaii- 
ties,  which  render  him  dangerous ;  somewhat  as  Caesar's  good 
qualities  caused  his  tyranny  to  be  borne,  and  it  was  said  with 
some  reason, 

'<  Curse  on  his  virtues,  they've  undone  his  country." 

We  would  not  do  Mr.  Melvill  injustice;  and  at  moments, 
when  we  take  up  the  volume  again,  and  light  upon  some  glow- 
ing thought  felicitously  managed,  some  happy  image  attrac- 
tive through  the  drapery  of  words,  which  flows  around  it,  we 
are  almost  ready  to  accuse  ourselves  of  harshness ;  but  we  are 
not  disarmed  long ;  we  gather  a  fresh  access  of  rigour  from  the 
reflection,  how  much  injury' the  general  adoption  of  such  a  manner 
in  our  churches  would  mflict  upon  the  literature,  and  ultimately, 
we  apprehend,  upon  the  religion  of  the  land.  Mr.  Melvill  is 
himself  far  too  poetical  for  prose ;  and  far  too  laboriously  gor- 
geous for  the  pulpit ;  but  we  come  now  more  systematically  to 
inquire,  what  efiect  his  success  is  likely  to  produce,  at  a  time, 
when  there  are  already  too  many  temptations,  instead  of  making 
sermons  local  and  peculiar  to  the  wants  of  a  congregation,  to 
pronounce  something  suitable  to  the  next  number  of  some  three- 
penny periodical,  almost  as  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons 
are  addressed  most  to  the  reporters. 

We  gravely  ask,  then,  at  what  point  are  we  to  stop?  What 
is  to  become  of  us,  if  a  style  such  as  this  becomes  the  standard 
of  the  most  approved  composition  i  What  is  to  become  of  us, 
if  men  of  inferior  understanding  imitate  this  style,  with  the 
intention  and  the  ambition  of  surpassing  it?  What,  if  the 
next  orator  should  be  to  Mr.  Melvill,  what  Mr.  Melvill  is  to 
Dr.  Chalmers ;  and  a  similar  rate  of  proportion  should  go  on 
almost  ''  ad  ittfinitum."  We  fear  that  both  our  prose  and  our 
verse  are  verging  fast  towards  this  tumid  inflation.     As  to  verse 
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we  have  a  specimen  now  afforded  us  by  the  egregious  Mr.  Wall: 
as  to  prose,  we  might  mention  many  young  aspirants,  senatorial, 
1egal>  and  clerical,  whose  nascent  glories  are  only  just  mounting 
above  the  line  of  the  horizon.  Men  are  so  bespangling  the 
texture  of  their  lucubrations,  that  we  can  hardly  discern  the 
colour  of  the  ground ;  they  are  dissatisfied,  till  all  is  effort,  and 
brilliancy,  and  exaggeration:  instead  of  merely  interspersing 
their  illustrations  to  explain  the  ideas,  they  rather  lead  up  the 
ideas  to  the  illustrations ;  and  they  squeeze  in  a  whole  sentence 
for  the  glorious  purpose  of  introducing  a  trope.  Alas!  the 
ardent  spirits,  who  are  debarred  from  flinging  themsel?es  into  the 
arms  of  poetryi  because  the  muse  is  out  of  favpur,  are  only  the 
more  likely  to  make  our  "prose  run  mad.'' 

What  is  the  consequence?  The  march  of  the  thoughts  is  prolix 
and  tedious ;  and  they  grapple  but  feebly  with  their  subject,  like 
a  Persian  army  incumbered  with  a  long  train  of  baggage,  and 
weakened  by  the  costly  adornments  of  luxury  or  ostentation. 
Or  rather, — for  this  comparison  is  much  too  magnificent, — the 
puny  and  pilfered  conceptions  are  dressed  up  in  an  array  of 
words  infinitely  too  big  for  them ;  until  they  look  like  a  frolicsome 
child,  endeavouring  to  walk  about  and  look  important  in  a  heavy 
great  coat  belonging  to  his  grandfather. 

But  we  must  stop,  for  our  own  remarks  may  prove  how 
infectious  is  this  style.  We  feel,  indeed,  that  we  have  well  nigh 
caught  the  contagion,  fresh  as  we  are, — not  merely  from  the 
perusal  of  Mr.  Melvill's  Sermons, — but  from  some  other  bursts 
of  oratory,  which  were  designed,  we  imagine,  to  transport  all  the 
hearers  into  the  seventh  heaven. 

The  fact  is,  that,  in  reviewing  the  sermons  before  us,  we 
almost  feel,  as  if  we  were  reviewmg  a  new  class  of  writers  and 
preachers,  of  whom  Mr.  Melvill  is  at  once  the  representative 
and  the  Coryphaeus.  We  mean  the  class  of  men,  whose  prose 
can  hardly  be  called.  ".  sermo  pedestris;'  for  it  is  always  walking 
upon  stilts.  We  feel  also,  that  it  will  be  w^li,  if  it  is  possible^ 
to  stop  this  irregular  kind  of  Pegaaus,  before  it  is  put  to  the 
impetus  of  its  full  speed.  The  very  principle  of  such  a  manner 
of  composition,  if  it  be  suffered  to  proceed  much  farther,  will 
become  quite  intolerable ;  and,  if  used  in  the  pulpit,  instead  of 
inspiring  a  solemn  awe,  or  awakening  calm,  but  serious  reflection, 
will  only  tickle  the  ear,  and  play  round  the  fancy ;  but  no  more 
restrain  the  guilty,  or  console  the  declining,  than  we  could  feed  a 
starving  man  upon  artificial  roses. 

Unfortunately,  the  great  magnet  is  excitement;  the  great 
secret  is  to  produce  e;ccitement;  and  the  more  stirring  .the 
excitements  the  more  overflowing  the  audieni^e.    There  is  the 
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fiercer  excitement,  which  inflames  man's  emotions ;  there  is  the 
softer  excitement,  which  steals  upon  female  sensibilities.  Stimulata 
the  imagination,  work  upon  the  feelings,  nay,  even  agitate  the 
senses,  simply  the  eye  and  ear,  by  loud  tones  and  vehement 
gestures;  and  the  work  is  done.  But,  then,  again,  as  the  under* 
standing  is  much  less  excitable  than  the  imagination  or  the 
passions,  the  appeals  to  the  understanding,  in  popular  preaching, 
are  comparatively  few,  and  far  between.  True  eloquence, — the 
eloquence,  which,  in  its  resistless  sweep,  carries  along  with  it  the 
intellect  and  the  emotions  together,  is  a  glorious  and  a  divine 
thing;  and  perhaps  it  has  been  rightly  accounted,  by  a  most 
competent  judge,  to  be  the  very  rarest  of  all  human  acquirements. 
But  a  false  and  specious  eloquence  will  do  quite  as  well,  if  the 
only  aim  is  to  attract  a  numerous  congregation,  by  acting  upon  the 
excitability  of  man  or  woman. 

True  eloquence,  is,  of  all  conceivable  things,  perhaps  the 
most  distant  from  the  sort  of  oratory  to  which  we  allude.  It  is 
severe,  and  simple,  and  unaffected.  It  is  always  rapid,  and 
always  direct,  because  always  in  earnest.  It  invariably  chooses 
the  most  obvious  and  forcible,  rather  than  the  finest  terms.  It 
sternly  discards  all  superfluity  and  excess ;  it  scorns  and  tramples 
upon  meretricious  pomp.  It  is  sometimes  figurative,  because 
figures  will  sometimes  convey  the  clearest  representation  of  the 
truths  which  it  wishes  to  impress;  but  it  is  seldom  distinguished 
by  much  of  mere  imagery  or  embellishment.  It  glows  with  its 
own  velocity.  Every  thing,  that  is  far-fetched,  thwarts  its  effect: 
every  thing,  is  foreign  to  its  purpose,  which  distracts  the  mind 
from  the  one  subject  on  which  it  is  to  be  kept  intent.  In  true 
eloquence,  the  logic  and  the  rhetoric  are  one.  Itbums,  and  thunders, 
and  lightens,  as  it  would  convince  and  persuade.  Its  best  art  is 
to  be  above  all  artifices,  and  tricks,  and  mannerism  whatsoever. 
If  metaphors  and  comparisons  lie  in  its  line  of  march,  it  will 
bear  them  onward,  and  make  use  of  them  :  but  it  will  not  pause, 
or  deviate,  to  pick  them  up,  more  than  a  man  hurrying  on  an 
inrportant  errand  would  step  out  of  his  way  to  gather  flowers. 
Such  is  the  best,  because  the  most  natural  eloquence;  and  the 
intellectual  taste  of  a  nation  is  always  vitiated  and  debauched, 
when  such  eloquence  is  but  faintly  admired,  whether  it  be  in  the 
pulpit,  or  in  the  senate,  or  at  the  bar;  or  when  the  more 
florid,  and  Asiatic,  and  exuberant  class  of  oratory  is  preferred 
to  it. 

This  style  is  much  more  solicitous  about  things  than  words ; 
this  style  compels  a  man  to  pay  attention  to  his  matter;  for  it  is 
just  the  style,  in  which  no  man  can  venture  to  talk  trash. 
Sophistry  and  imbecility  always  like  to  clothe  themselves  with  aji 
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unmeaning  cloud  of  words.  Compressed  into  this  style,  an  hour^s 
worth  of  a  popular  harangue  would  hardly  occupy  ten  minutes. 

Could  Mr.  Melviirs  publication  bear  to  be  tried  by  such  a 
criterion  as  this  ?  and  yet  he  must  be  as  well  aware  as  we  are, 
that  it  requires  more  mastery  of  thought  to  present  the  one  right 
idea,  than  a  dozen  almost  right;  that  it  requires  more  mastery  of 
language  to  choose  one  word,  and  that  the  best,  than  to  pour  out 
an  affluent  tautology  in  the  indiscriminate  heap  of  expletives  and 
synonymes.  He  must  be  aware  also^  that  a  vicious  style  once 
indulged  must  almost  inevitably  become  more  and  more  vicious: 
because  it  first  spoils  the  intellectual  palate  of  an  audience, 
and  then  is  obliged  to  spice  and  pepper  more  and  more,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  palate,  which  it  has  helped  to  spoil. 

But  let  us  stop  once  more  to  qualify  what  we  advance.  These 
remarks  are  adapted,  and  they  are  meant,  not  ha/f  so  much  for 
Mr.  Melvill,  as  for  the  present  or  the  embryo  imitators  of  Mr, 
Melvill. 

We  know  well,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  extravagance  of 
imitators :  and  we  suspect,  from  symptoms  already  manifested^ 
that  if  the  cacoethes,  not  merely  of  writing,  but  of  fine  writing; 
fairly  seizes  upon  the  rising  generation,  the  forth-coming  crop  of 
absurdities  will  be  luxuriant  indeed.  Peter  Pindar's  description 
of  Sir  Joseph's  pursuit  of  a  butterfly,  will  seem  tame  and  cold 
to  their  heat  and  anxiety  in  the  chace  of  a  metaphor.  More  and 
more  astounding  will  become  the  displays  of  grotesque  embroidery, 
and  puerile  amplification;  until  at  last  perhaps  we  shall  have 
young  gentlemen  entering  upon  the  most  common-place  pursuits 
with.  **  a  staunch  and  dominant  step,"  and  shaving  their  chins 
with  the  **  machinery^  of  a  razor,  and  applying  to  their  coats  the 
'*  apparatus'  of  a  brush. 

But  we  repeat, — for  we  must  always  keep  in  mind — the  great 
misfortune  is,  that  a  style,  redolent  of  pleonasms  and  vagaries, 
while  it  is  only  ludicrous  and  amusing  on  other  subjects,  tends  to 
Tery  serious  mischief,  when  addressed  from  the  pulpit,  and  intro- 
duced into  religious  compositions.  It  injures  not  only  the  preacher, 
but  the  hearers.  Men,  and  women  still  more,  will  be  perpetually 
on  the  look  out  for  splendid  diction,  and  glittering  images,  and 
Tehement  delivery ;  they  will  think  less  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
than  of  the  garb  in  which  they  are  clothed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  set  forth :  and  they  will  scarcely  listen  to  homely 
unadorned  sense  spoken  with  a  plain  unpretending  simplicity.  But 
these  things  are  much  ta  be  deplored;  for  it  would  be  no  small 
calamity  to  the  devotion  of  a  country,  if  even  a  single  Church  or 
Chapel  were  frequented,  less  as  a  place  of  pious  and  bumble 
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worship,  than  as  an  arena  for  declamat ion»  or  a  theatre,  where  the 
feelings  were  to  be  moved. 

We  are  quite  ready  to  allow,  that  many  orthodox  ministers  err, 
mid  by  design,  in  the  opposite  extreme.  They  destroy  their 
efficiency  by  studiously  subduing  their  style,  and  being  as  elabor- 
ately bare  and  frigid,  as  their  far  more  successful  rivals  are 
elaborately  gorgeous  and  impassioned.  After  all,  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  a  man's  natural  style  will  be  the  most  useful 
and  become  him  best.  We  mean  the  style,  to  which  he  is  led 
by  his  peculiar  constitution  of  taste  and  temperament;  where  he 
neither  chills  himself  down  into  an  artificial  iciness,  nor  heats 
himself  into  an  artificial  inspiration,  which  is  the  afflatus  of  vanity, 
and  not  of  religion. 

It  may  seem  scarcely  candid,  that  we  should  append  all  these 
remarks  to  a  criticism  upon  Mr.  Melvill's  discourses.  And  yet 
we  are  paying  him  a  compliment.  If  we  entertained  a  less  high 
opinion  of  his  abilities  and  his  influence,  we  should  have  dis- 
missed his  volume  with  a  very  brief  and  cursory  notice.  But, 
although  we  may  think  him  an  example,  in  many  respects  "  vitiis 
imitabile,'*  we  feel  that  he  has  a  power  about  him  which  is  sure 
to  make  him  an  example.  His  very  faults  are  set  off  by  so  much 
that  is  really  forcible  and  really  beautiful,  that  we  have  been 
sometimes  captivated  by  them  ourselves,  until  our  calmer  judg- 
ment has  had  time  to  operate;  and,  very  possibly,  if  we  had 
heard  these  sermons,  instead  of  reading  and  weighing  them  at 
our  leisure,  we  might  have  gone  away  with  an  impression  of 
almost  unqualified  admiration.  In  a  word,  if  a  style  of  flowery 
luxuriance,  and  oppressive  copiousnes,  gradually  creeps  into  our 
pulpits,  and  becomes  the  favorite  style  of  the  day,  Mr.  Melvill, 
we  believe,  will  have  more  to  answer  for,  than  any  other  man 
in  his  majesty's  dominions,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 
We  have,  in  fact,  had  several  opportunities  of  ascertaining  that 
from  his  celebrity  and  his  talents,  he  has  already  become  a  model. 
We  have  known  his  pet  expressions  transplanted  into  the  sermons 
of  several  preachers,  studious  of  popularity,  and,  we  dare  say, 
on  the  high  road  to  its  attainment ;  nay,  we  have  known  them 
in  two  or  three  instances  stuck,  like  the  purple  patches,  upon  a 
thread-bare  poverty  of  thought  and  language;  and  so  forming 
a  mixture,  according  to  the  light  in  which  the  matter  is  viewed, 
either  marvellously  ridiculous,  or  indescribably  painful.  Mr. 
Melvill  himself  speaks,  in  his  last  sermon  more  especially,  of 
"  young  men  who  throng  his  Chapel:" — many  of  whom,  it  is 
no  uncharitable  supposition  to  imagine,  flock  to  it,  as  a  school  of 
oratory,  much  more  than  as  a  house  of  prayer. 

For  tKeir  sakes  we  have  offered  the  preceding  observations. 
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Nor  less  indeed  for  Mr.  Melvill's  own.  His  present  position^iivfatle 
it  confers  upon  him  an  immediate  popularity,  will  conduce  biit 
little,  we  apprehend,  to  his  solid  and  lasting  reputation.  The 
sermons,  which  he  has  published,  contain  all  the  materials  of 
greatness  and  excellence ;  but  we  cannot  say,  upon  the  whole, 
that  they  are  great  and  excellent  in  their  actual  state.  But  the 
goal  is  before  him.  With  the  vigour  of  his  mind  yet  unimpaired^ 
and  the  prime  of  manhood  scarcely  yet  upon  his  brow,  we*  are  of 
opinion^  that,  by  the  aid  of  calm  study,  and  intellectual  self- 
restraint,  and  well-regulated. exertion,  there  is  scarcely  any  thiifg 
which  he  might  not  accomplish, — scarcely  any  thing  to  which  he 
might  not  aspire, — scarcely  any  thing  of  honour  to  hhnself, — and 
what  it  is  our  sincere  belief,  he  would  far  more  highly  prize,-^ 
scarcely  any  thing  of  usefulness  and  advantage  to  others.  As 
he  outstripped  his  contemporaries  in  the  proud  competitions  of 
the  University,  he  has  passed  them  again  in  the  race  of  rhetorical 
distinction.  But  there  is  something  much  nobler,  and  much 
more  elevated,  within  his  reach.  We  wish,  very  warmly  and 
very  honestly,  that  he  may  not  lose  it  through  the  unbridled 
strength  of  his  own  imagination,  or  the  misjudging  flattery  of  his 
wholesale  admirers. 

We  feel  confident,  that,  when  Mr.  Melviil  considers  the 
general  scope  and  tendency  of  our  strictures,  he  will  not  take 
offence  at  the  tone  of  pleasantry,  in  which  we  have  occasionally 
indulged.  He  will  make  the  due  distinction,  between  the  part 
which  is  applicable  to  himself,  and  the  part  which  is  applicable 
to  the  "  servile  herd"  of  plagiarists,  who  will  and  do  copy  his 
peculiarities,  without  emulating  his  loftier  and  more*  valuable 
qualifications. 


Art.  XI. — Extracts  from  the  Information  received  by  His  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners  as  to  the  Administration  and  Operation  of 
the  Poor  Laws.    8vo.  pp.  432. 

Interesting  as  are  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us,  and 
valuable  as  is  the  information  contained  in  it,  the  mass  of  evidence 
is  so  undigested  that  it  is  a  work  of  difliculty  to  compare  the 
different  accounts  on  the  same  subjects,  so  as  to  come  at  any 
useful  conclusion.  We  could  certainly  have  wished  that  some 
order  or  arrangement  had  been  adhered  to,  or  a  better  Index  an- 
nexed, by  which  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  on 
the  same  points,  might  have  been  more  readily  collated  and  com- 
pared.    The  confusion  complained  of  has  arisen  because,  in 
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furnishing  his  report,  e«ch  individual  hu  used  his  own  discretiofi 
as  to  the  manner  of  compiling  the  information  which  be  obtained. 
One  or  two  have  answered  the  questions  of  the  Commissioners  iu 
order,  but  most  of  them  have  adopted  no  regular  plan  whatever^ 
but  have  set  down  their  remarks  without  any  arrangement.  The 
report  from  Treehurst,  Sussex,  by  Mr.  Courtbope,  consists  of 
plain,  direct,  and  full  answers  to  the  questions  proposed;  and 
from  the  clear,  definite  and  decisive  information  we  have  gained 
from  them,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  same  simple  plan  was 
not  pursued  by  all  the  reporters.  But  of  all,  we  are  most  inclined 
to  find  fault  with  the  voluminous  report  of  Mr.  Chad  wick,  a  gen* 
tieman  of  first-rate  information,  knowledge  and  judgment  on  the 
subject  in  question,  who  seems  nevertheless  determined  to  mystify 
to  others,  that  which  we  believe  is  clear  to  himself.  As  a  whole 
his  statement  is  so  confused,  so  made  up  of  shreds  and  patches,  that 
when  we  turn  over  a  page  we  hardly  know  where  he  is — in  Town 
or  Country,  in  London  or  Berkshire,  in  Spitalfields  or  Maidenhead 
I'hicket :— yet  we  acknowledge  this  gentleman  draws  from  thif 
heterogeneous  mass  of  evidence,  inferences  so  correct,  conclusive, 
and  incontrovertible,  that  we  doubt  not  the  Commissioners  will 
notice  them  as  containing  the  most  valuable  suggestions  in  the 
whole  volume. 

Much  as  we  had  seen  and  heard  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  admi- 
nistration and  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  we  were  hardly  pre- 
pared for  the  details  with  which  we  are  now  made  acquainted* 
The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  introductory  Letter  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  strong  as  are  tlie  expressions  in  it,  hardly  conveys 
an  adequate  idea  of  what  we  read  in  the  pages  which  follow. 

*'  The  most  important,  and  certainly  the  most  painful  part  of  its  con- 
tents, are  tbe  proof  that  the  maladministration,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
principally  confined  to  some  of  the  agricultural  districts,  appears  to  have 
spread  over  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  and  into  the  manufactur- 
ing towns:  the  proof  that  actual  intimidation  directed  against  those  who 
^re  supposed  to  be  unfavourable  to  profuse  relief  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive sources  of  maladministration ;  and  the  proof  that  the  evil,  though 
checked  in  some  places  by  extraordinary  energy  and  taleut,  is  on  the 
whole  steadily  and  rapidly  progressive." 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  evident  causes  of  the  existing  evils 
is  the  allowance  system.  It  seems  that  the  general  custom  in  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  districts  visited,  and  in  some  part  of  every  one  of 
them,  is  to  allow  money  from  the  parish  fund  without  requiring 
any  labour  in  exchange,  nut  only  to  the  old  or  infirm,  but  to  the 
Hiost  able.-bodied  who  want  it,  or  seem  to  want  it;  whether  that 
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want  arises  from  the  farmer  giving  inadequate  wages^  or  from  the 
negligence  of  the  pauper  in  not  endeavouring  to  earn  all  he  can; 
stilly  if  the  fact  is  admitted  that  the  applicant  is  not  in  possession 
of  money  enough  to  buy  provision  for  himself  and  family,  in 
almost  every  case  relief  is  granted  without  further  inquiry,  and 
that  relief  in  most  cases  regulated  according  to  a  fixed  scale, 
without  any  reference  to  character,  or  merit,  or  any  circum^ 
stances,  except  the  number  of  individuals  to  be  provided  for. 
The  churchwarden  of  Lexham,  in  Kent,  in  answer  to  the  ques* 
lion : — 

"  *  Is  relief  given  according  to  any  and  what  scale  Y  says  '  Yes,  the 
single  man,  5«. ;  man  and  wife,  10^.  j  do.,  with  one  child,  12«.  i  dOb 
with  three,  13^.,  &c.  to  lay  about  in  the  roads; '  '* 

and  the  answers  of  the  vicar  and  assistant  overseer  agree  with 
this.  In  Mr.  Power's  Report  from  Cambridge  Town,  and  in 
Mr.  Cowell's  Report  from  the  county,  we  find  copies  of  a  re* 
quest  from  the  magistrates,  signed  by  their  clerk  and  addressed 
to  the  overseers,  that  a  certain  scale  of  the  minimum  of  allow* 
ance,  according  to  the  number  of  individuals  to  be  relieved 
should  be  adhered  to ;  and  wherever  the  scale  is  in  use,  as  in  the 
home  and  southern  counties,  it  is  always  understood  that  the 
wages  actually  earned  by  the  labourer  are  to  be  taken  into  con* 
sideration,  and  the  remainder  of  the  allowance  to  be  made  up 
from  the  rates.  The  evils  of  this  system  are  too  apparent,  and 
have  been  too  often  discussed  to  need  other  observation  than 
that  of  the  late  intelligent  Mr.  Andrews,  as  quoted  by  Mr*  Ma- 
jendie ; — 

'*  What  do  the  poor  give  for  what  they  receive  from  the  poor-rates  ? 
They  give  their  honesty,  their  veracity,  their  industry,  and  every  thing 
which  tends  to  make  a  roan  a  good  member  of  society.*' 

We  extract  the  following  passage  to  show  that  the  allowance 
system  exists  in  cities  and  large  towns  as  well  as  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  where  it  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  prevail. 
In  the  city  of  Oxford,  which  is  under  a  local  act,  we  find  reported 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Bishop  the  following  successful  application  for 
relief : — 

'*  An  habitual  drunkard,  ruined  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  parish 
aid,  and  who  but  for  that  might  have  done  well,  but  now  allows  bis 
wife  and  family  to  continue  in  a  state  a  little  above  starving,  came  to 
ask  for  work,  and  obtained  7b.  without  work.  Another,  receiving  12#. 
a  week,  obtained  2s.  this  night :  he  wishes  to  have  a  fixed  income  (to 
use  his  own  words)  that  he  may  know  what  he  has  to  depend  on."— • 
p.  116. 

In  the  townships  of  Darlington  and  Barnard-Castle  the  al- 
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lowance  system,  described  by  Mr.  Wilson  as  the  radical  vice  of 
the  poor  laws,  is  patronized  by  the  master  manufacturers  and 
magistrates  with  the  same  determination  as  we  witness  in  the 
agricultural  counties,  and  graduated  after  the  same  manner,  ac- 
cording to  th^  number  in  families. 

In  London  relief  is  obtained  and  imposition  practised  to  obtain 
it,  far  beyond  what  is  possible  in  the  country ;  though  the  al- 
lowance is  more  unequal  and  seldom  regulated  by  any  scale,  yet 
it  is  often  given  without  discrimination,  and  paupers  not  unfre- 
quently  receive  it  frpm  more  parishes  than  one ;  often  claim  and 
obtain  it  when  they  are  in  full  work  :  instances  of  frauds  of  this 
description  are  scattered  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Chadwick's 
extensive  report.     We  extract  some  of  the  most  flagrant. 

The  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Huish,  as- 
sistant-overseer of    St.   George's,    Southwark,    will   aflFord   au 
eiuimple : — 
'  "  Some  time  ago  there  was  a  shoemaker,  who  had  a  wife  and  family 
of  four  children,  who  demanded  relief  of  the  parish,  and  obtained  an 
allowance  of  5«.  a  week.     He  stated  that  he  worked  for  Mr.  Adderly, 
the  shoemaker,  who  now  lives  in  the  High  Street,  in  the  Borough. 
The  man  stated,  in  applying  for  relief,   that,   however  he  worked, 
he  could  earn  no  more  than  13*.  per  week.     A  respectable  washerwo- 
man informed  me,  that  the  way  in  which  this  family  lived  was  such, 
that  she  was  convinced  the  man  earned  enough  to  support  them  ho- 
nestly, without  burthening  the  parish,  and  that  it  was  a  shame  for 
them  to  receive  relief.     In  consequence  of  this  information  I  objected 
to  the  allowance ;  but  one  of  the  overseers,  taking  up  the  book,  said, 
*  But  here  is  the  account  signed  by  Mr.  Adderly  himself;  can  you 
doubt  so  respectable  a  man  V    Still  I  was  not  satisfied,  and  I  watched 
the  man  and  found  him  going  to  Mr.  Pulbrook's,  in  Blackfriars  Road, 
l^hen  the  man  had  quitted  the  shop,  I  went  in  and  asked  whether  the 
man  who  had  just  left  worked  for  them.     Mr.  Pul brook  stated  that  he 
did  work  for  them,  and  had  done  so  for  the  last  twelve  months ;  that 
lie  was  one  of  the  best  shoemakers  who  had  ever  worked  for  him ;  that 
he  earned  only  about  l^s.  a  week ;  and  that  he  (Mr.  Pulbrook)  regretted 
he  had  not  more  work  for  him.     The  man  had  left  his  book,  which 
I  borrowed.     When  the  man  came  to  the  board,  I  said  to  him,  '  Do 
you  know  Mr.  Pulbrook  of  Blackfriars  Road  V     *  Yes,  I  do,  very 
well.'    *  Do  you  ever  work  for  him  V     *  I  have  done  a  job  now  and 
then  for  him.'     I  then  asked  whether  he  had  not  earned  as  much  as 
10s,  or  12*.  a  week  from  him.     His  reply  was,  *  No,  never.'     I  then 
produced  the  book  between  him  and  Mr.  Pulbrook,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  he  had  earned  from  10^.  to  IZs.  per  week  from  the  time 
stated.     This  took  him  by  surprise,  and  he  had  no  answer  to  make. 
The  relief  was  refused  him,  and  he  never  came  again  ;  I  afterwards 
ascertained,  that  in  addition  to  the  I8s»  a  week  which  he  earned  from 
Mr.  Adderley,  and  the  1^«  a  week  which  he  earned  from  Mr.  Pu^ 
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brook,  his  wife  and  himself  worked  for  Mr.  Drew,  the.  slop-selleri 
living  at  Newington  Causeway,  and  earned  7s.  a  week  from  him*  On 
the  average  of  the  year  round  they  did  not  earn  less  than  dO#.  per- 
week.  The  man  was  afterwards  spoken  to  ahout  the  loss  of  the  parish 
allowance,  when  he  said,  *  I  did  not  like  to  lose  it ;  it  was  a  hard 
case ;  it  was  like  a  freehold  to  me,  for  I  have  had  it  these  seveil 
years.'  "—p.  211. 

In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Waite  we  find  the  following  curious 
story : — 

"  One  woman,  named  Mary  Shave,  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child, 
being  refused  her  <  pension,'  went  to  the  police  office  and  obtained  a 
summons.  Whilst  waiting  at  the  office-door  she  related  her  tale  to  the 
vagrants  in  waiting.  When  the  case  was  called  on,  a  woman  made 
her  appearance  as  Mary  Shave ;  I  thought  she  was  not  the  woman  1  had 
seen  before ;  I  said,  *  Are  you  Mary  Shave?'  'Yes,*  she  said,  *  she 
was  the  Mary  Shave,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  mother  of  a 
natural  child,,  and  who  had  been  ill-used  by  the  parish  officers  ;*  and 
she  made  out  a  circumstantial  case,  clearly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
magistrates,  who  ordered  her  relief,  which  was  immediately  given  to 
her.  Soon  aAerwards,  the  real  Mary  Shave  appeared  and  substan- 
tiated her  claim,  and  she  was  relieved.  The  other  had  made  of!  with 
the  money." 

Mr»  Brushfieldy  a  tradesman,  residing  in  Spitalfields,  and  one 
of  the  parish  officers  of  Christchurch,  Spitalfields,  states  : — 

^*  The  first  day  I  was  in  active  office  (25th  of  March,  1831,)  a  wo- 
man named  Kitty  Daley  came  to  me  for  relief  on  account  of  the  illness 
of  her  child — she  came  without  her  child.     I  knew  this  case,  as  the 
doctor  said  there  ought  to  be  something  given  to  her,  on  account  of 
the  child  being  ill  with  the  small-pox.      I  gave  her  sixpence,  to  serve 
until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  her.     In  the  course  of  the  day, 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  two  o'clock,  about  forty  or  fifty  applica«- 
tions  were  made  to  me  for  relief.     Usually  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
parish  officers  to  give  away  money  on  the  representation  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  parties ;  indeed,  it  is  scarely  possible  for  a  tradesman, 
who  has  a  retail-shop,  to  avoid  giving  away  considerable  sums  of 
.money,  as  the  applicants  excite  the  sympathy  of  his  customers,  and  if 
,he  does  not  comply  with  their  demands,  they  (the  paupers)  may  and 
do  raise  mischievous  tumults,  and  injure  his  business  by  their  clamours 
and  obstructions*     They  did  injure  my  business  in  this  way^  and  must 
injure  the  business  of  any  man  who  does  his  duty.     However,  I  deter- 
mmed  to  give  no  relief  on  the  mere  representations  of  the  parties,     t 
therefore  took  down  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  applicants,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  their  residences.     In  the  course  of  the  forenooti 
three  women  came  to  request  relief,  and  each  brought  in  their  arms  a 
child,  which  she  said  had  the  small-pox.    The  child  was  mrfftpd  up 
very  carefully*    One  woman  showed  me  the  arm. of  the  child;  the 
.other  showed  me  the  face  of  the  child  which  she  had;  the  third  gave 
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me  a  glance  of  the  face  of  the  child  which  the  had.  It  appeared  to  me 
atrange  that  there  was  so  much  small-pox  about ;  when  I  saw  the  face 
of  the  third  child  it  struck  me  as  being  the  same  child  that  had  beea 
ihowQ  to  me  before,  though  now  in  a  different  dress.  On  visiting  the 
places  where  the  parties  said  they  resided,  it  was  found  that  about  ona 
diird  of  their  statements  of  residences  were  falsehoods ;  no  such  per- 
sons were  to  be  found." 

• 

In  speaking  of  the  impositions  practised  to  obtain  relief  from 
the  rates  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  those  used  to  obtain  relief 
from  (he  different  charitable  institutions  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
vicinity.  We  trust  the  praiseworthy  supporters  of  them  will  have 
their  eyes  opened  by  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  in  the 
description  of  the  ordinary  operation  of  charity  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Spitalfields:  evidence,  however,  which,  clever  as  it  is, 
we  cannot  but  think  to  be  in  some  parts  much  too  dramatic,  too 
mmbitiouij  too  highlif  coloured  for  the  serious  and  simple  object 
which  was  in  view.  We  forbear  to  extract  it,  as  it  has  already 
appeared  in  many  of  the  newspapers.  He  concludes  with  these 
words^^certainly  very  unsatisfactory  to  those  benevolent  individuals 
who  have  expended  large  sums  for  the  benefit,  as  they  thought,  of 
their  fellow  creatures — "  I  have  contented  myself,  however,  with 
describing  the  state  oi  the  district  as  regards  charitable  relief,  and 
the  extent  to  which  that  relief  mat/  be,  and  actually  is,  made  to 
minister  to  improvidence  and  dependence." — p.  302. 

In  reference  to  the  allowance  system  we  regret  to  find  in  many 
instances  (we  are  afraid  we  must  in  truth  acknowledge  generally) 
this  system  originated  with  the  magistrates,  and  is  by  them  pei*sisted 
in  with  most  unaccountable  obstinacv.  Proofs  of  this  exist  not 
only  in  the  scales  of  allowance  published  by  their  authority,  but  also 
in  their  decisions  and  orders :  one  of  which  by  three  magistrates  in 
Hertfordshire  is  reported  by  Mr.  Co  well.  Where  too  an  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  has  been  attempted 
by  intelligent  parish  officers,  too  often  has  it  failed  through  tbe 
interference  of  the  magistrates,  blindly  bigoted  to  tbe  old  mode 
of  proceeding:  we  forbear  to  make  extracts  on  this  painful  point, 
but  we  refer  our  readers  for  proofs  of  it  to  pages  93,  101,  £04, 
«62,  373,  &c. 

But  it  is  with  pleasure  we  find,  that  illustrious  examples  of 
**  extraordinary  energy  and  talents  checking  the  growing  evil,** 
are  not  wanting  among  the  magistracy  and  parochial  clergy,  as 
well  as  others.  In  Mr.  Majendie's  report  of  tlie  parish  of  Stan- 
ford Rivers  is  the  following  statement. 

**  In  the  year  1821  the  expenditure  amounted  to  1 191 /.  In  the  year 
1825,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Andrews,  the  occupier  of  a  coHdider- 
«Me  f^nu,  determined  witb  the  rest  of  the  parishkHiers  and  the  •ttpport#f 
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a  very  intoHig^nt  and  toperienoed  magntrate,  Mr,  Oldbam^  to  make  ^ 
bold  affort  to  put  down  pauperism.  The  weekly  pay  was  at  once  strucl^ 
off,  and  in  the  year  ending,  March  1826,  the  expenditure  was  560/. 

''At  the  commencement  of  the  new  system  very  numerous  applica7 
tions  were  made  to  the  select  vestry,  but  they  were  strictly  examined  ( 
where  relief  was  necessary,  in  cases  of  illness  or  real  distress,  it  was  liber- 
ally granted  ;  but  refused  unless  requisite ;  and  the  labourers  by  degrees 
learnt  to  depend  on  their  own  resources.  The  rates  gradually  diminished, 
and  the  money  expended  on  the  poor  alone,  which  in  1 825  amounted 
to  834/.,  was  in  1828  only  196/.  The  vestry  determined  that  all  capa- 
ble of  work  should  be  employed,  and  that  no  relief  should  be  given  buC 
in  return  for  labour.  The  labourers  improved  in  their  habits  and  com- 
forts. During  the  four  years  the  system  was  in  progress  there  was  mit 
a  single  commitment  for  theft  or  any  other  oflfence." 

After  Mr.  AndrewB*  death,  Mr.  Capel  Cure,  a  principal  pro- 
prietor, introduced  the  plan  of  an  Incorporated  Workbouse,  aa  ia 
related  by  Mr.  Becher  in  his  evidence  before'  the  House  of 
Lords.  Ten  parishes  united  to  erect  theOngar  Workhouse,  and 
the  results  of  the  workhouse  system  continue  to  be  most  satisfa^ 
lory. 

In  St.  WerburgI),  Derby,  we  find  that  Mr.  Mosley  produced  a 
considerable  improvement,  by  placing  the  parish  under  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne's  Vestry  Act,  and  by  a  fixed  determination  to 
oppose  the  allowance  system.  This  is  plainly  illustrated  by  com- 
paring St.  VVerburgh  with  the  parish  of  Chesterfield  similarly  situ- 
ated. 

Toumahip  cf  tht  Bcrmgh  of  Chesterfield,         St,  Wevburgh*$  Parith,  in  the  Borough  of 

Derby, 

Popuictioii,  1831—5700.  Population,  1351--6349. 

Totni  aasessincnu  in  tlie  years  1831  and  Average  of  5  ycacs'aMeflsmeota — ^£1800. 

183f— £26*5. 

Resotved  DOt  to  act  under  Sturges  Bourae*8  Adopted  Sturges  Bouroe*ii  Act. 

Act. 

Belief  gWen  Co  able* bodied  men  without  No  relief  given  to  able-bodied  men  with- 

work.  out  work. 

No  employment  for  able  bodied  meo.  Employ meot  found  for  able-bodied  mea, 

who  are  paid  by  the  piece. 

A  eommodioas  workbouse.  Inconvenient  workbouse. 

Paupers  only  employed  in  sweeping  the  Paupers  not  allowed  to  go  out  but  by 

streets  and  in  running  of  errands.  t^pecial  order. 

Poor  in  the  workhouse,  Oct.  183^2—30.  Poor  in  the  workhouse,  Oct.  18dS— 4ti/ 

Out  poor,  Oct.  1832—149.  Out  poor,  Oct.  1832—88. 

In  the  parish  of  Cookham,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Wbateley  the  parochial  expenditure  was  reduced  from  .SI 33/.  to 
1155L  and  the  general  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  im- 
proved; Mr.  Russell,  the  magistrate  of  S\vallo\vfield»  stated  that, 
in  riding  through  Cookham.he  was  so  struck  with  die  appearance 
of  comfort  observable  in  the  persons  and  residences  of  some  of 
the  labouring  classes  of  that  village,  that  he  was  led  to  make  an 
enquiry  into  the  cause.     The  answer  he  received  determined  him 
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to  exert  his  influence  to  procure  a  similar  change  of  system  in 
Swallowfield.  "  During  the  agricultural  riots,  there  was  no  fire, 
no  riots,  no  threatening  letters  in  Cookham  parish.  In  the  midst 
of  a  district  which  was  peculiarly  disturbed,  Cookham,  and 
White  Waltham,  where  a  similar  system  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration was  adopted,  entirely  escaped,  although  in  Cookham  there 
were  several  thrashing  machines,  and  the  only  paper-mill  had,  at 
the  time  of  the  riots,  been  newly  fitted  up  with  machinery." 

But  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  description  of  improvement,  is 
that  reported  by  Mr.  Cowell  as  having  taken  place  at  Bingham 
in  Nottinghamshire,  through  the  agency  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowe, 
a  magistrate  and  the  resident  incumbent. 

"In  1818-1819,  Mr.  Lowe  undertook  to  remedy  this  state  of  things. 
Being  8atis6ed  that  it  proceeded  entirely  from  the  operation  of  the  poor 
laws,  and  that  there  was  no  cause,  independent  of  their  influence,  to 
prevent  his  parishioners  from  being  happy,  honest,  and  industrious;  and 
knowing  that  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  relief  according  to  the  practice 
and  custom  of  the  country,  he  devised  means  for  rendering  relief  itself 
so  irksome  and  disagreeable,  that  none  would  consent  to  receive  it  who 
could  possibly  do  without  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it  should  come  in 
the  shape  of  comfort  and  consolation  to  those  whom  every  benevolent 
man  would  wish  to  succour — the  old,  infirm,  idiots,  and  cripples. 

*'  For  this  purpose  he  placed  in  the  workhouse  a  steady,  cool-tempered 
man,  who  was  procured  from  a  distance,  and  was  not  known  in  the 
parish,  as  master ;  refused  all  relief  in  kind  or  money,  and  sent  eveiy 
applicant  and  his  family  at  once  into  the  workhouse.  The  fare  is  meat 
three  times  a- week,  soup  twice,  pudding  once,  milk  porridge  five  times. 
Surely  no  man  who  says  that  he  cannot  maintain  himself,  wife,  and 
children  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow — who  declares  that  he  is  starving — 
who  applies  for  charity,  has  a  right  to  complain  of  being  placed  in  a 
clean  and  comfortable  house,  of  having  a  good  bed  to  sleep  on,  and 
snch  fare  every  day  as  I  have  described  above;  and  had  Mr.  Lowe 
stopped  here,  matters  would  not  have  been  much  mended.  But  the 
applicant  who  entered  the  workhouse,  '  on  the  plea  that  he  was  starving 
for  want  of  work,'  was  taken  at  his  word,  and  told  that  these  luxuries 
and  benefits  could  only  be  given  by  the  parish  against  work,  and  in  addi- 
tion, that  a  certain  regular  routine  was  established,  to  which  all  the 
inmates  must  conform.  The  man  goes  to  one  side  of  the  house,  the 
wife  to  the  other,  and  the  children  into  the  school-room.  Separation  is 
steadily  enforced.  Their  own  clothes  are  taken  off,  and  the  uniform  of 
the  workhouse  put  on.  No  beer,  tobacco,  or  snuff  is  allowed.  Regu- 
lar hours  are  kept,  or  meals  forfeited.  Every  one  must  appear  in  a  state 
of  personal  cleanliness.  No  access  to  bed-rooms  during  the  day.  No 
communication  with  friends  out  of  doors.  Breaking  stones  in  the  yard 
by  the  grate ;  as  large  a  quantity  required  every  day  as  an  able-bodied 
labourer  is  enabled  to  break. 

'*  But  the  monotony,  the  restraint,  the  want  of  stimulants,  the  regula- 
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riiy  of  b'otirs^  are  irksome  to  the  pretended  pauper.  He  bethink'v  him* 
self  of  liberty^  and  work  he  willnnd^  if  there  is  a  job  undone  in  the 
parish  or  neighbourhood  within  a  day's  walk.  No  man  stood  this  dis- 
cipline for  three  weeks.  After  a  struggle  which  lasted  a  few  months,  the 
paupers  of  Bingham  gave  the  matter  up.  The  inmates  of  the  work- 
house dropped  from  forty-five  to  twelve,  who  were  all  either  old,  idiots, 
or  infirm,  and  to  whom  a  workhouse  is  really  a  place  of  comfort.  The 
number  of  persons  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse  dropped  from  seventy- 
eight  to  twenty-seven.  The  weekly  pay  from  6/.  to  1/.  16*.  to  pensioners, 
all  of  whom  are  old  and  blind,  or  crippled.  These  are  permitted  to  live 
with  their  relations,  as  such  instances  of  relieving  out  of  the  workhouse 
produce  no  mischief. 

"  Wages  rose  to  twelve  shillings  a- week,  winter  and  summer,  all  the  year 
through  3  the  labourer  husbanded  his  resources,  took  a  pride  and  pleasure 
in  his  cottage,  and  resumed  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  moral  being. 

"  The  effect  of  this  system  is  far  more  important  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  than  in  a  pecuniary  or  economical  point  of  view.  The  conduct 
and  habits  of  the  population  of  Bingham,  according  to  the  representa- 
tions of  Mr.  Lowe  and  Deane,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, is  now  as  different  from  what  it  was  fifteen  years  ago  as  can  be 
conceived — no  crimes,  no  mis-deeds,  no  disturbances." 

After  reading  and  witnessing  the  successful  results  of  an  ad- 
ministration of  the  existing  laws  by  sensible  and  determined  men, 
whose  energy  has  resisted  and  destroyed  the  allowance  system, 
with  all  the  ills  attendant  on  it,  we  may  fairly  ask  whether  the 
greatest  evils  of  pauperism  do  not  arise  rather  from  the  mal-ad* 
ministration  of  the  Poor  Laws^  than  the  law  itself;  andifso^ 
whether  repeal  of  those  statutes  only  which  seemed  to  favour 
this  mal-administration  would  not  check  the  growth  of  these  evils 
as  effectually  as  the  repeal  of  all  the  existing  laws  on  the  subject, 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  code  on  entirely  different  principles. 
It  is  proved,  past  all  contradiction,  that  much  of  the  mischief 
does  arise  entirely  from  mal-administration,  and  is  traced  to  one 
source,  the  allowance  of  relief  to  those  who  could  work  without 
labour  in  exchange.  1  he  present  law  neither  does,  nor  ever  did, 
authorise  such  relief  to  be  granted.  The  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  enacts 
that  the  overseers  of  the  poor  shall  take  order  for  setting  to  work 
the  children  of  such  persons  as  cannot  maintain  them,  and  also 
for  setting  to  work  all  married  or  unmarried  persons  having  no 
means  to  maintain  themselves,  and  allows  them  to  raise  sums  for 
furnishing  materials  for  such  work.  Then  follows,  '^  also  for  the 
necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  impotent,  old,  and  blind,  and  also 
for  binding  poor  children  apprentices.*'  In  a  note  on  the  sub«^ 
ject  in  Mr.Chitty's  edition  of  Burn,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Burghley  by  a  county  magistrate,  which  shows 
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that  the  great  evil  arising  from  habiu  of  idleness  among  the  poor 
began  then  to  be  understood,  M'hich  strengthens  the  idea  that  one 
great  object  of  the  legislative  provisions  for  the  poor  made  about 
that  time  was  to  prevent  able-bodied  men  from  being  unem- 
ployed. The  next  statute  which  it  is  material  to  notice  as  re- 
gulating the  relief  of  the  poor  is  9  Geo.  1,  s.  ?•  This  act  em- 
powered overseers  to  provide  "  houses  for  the  poor^  where  they 
might  be  lodged,  maintained,  aud  employed ;"  and  ordered  that 
such  poor  as  sliould  refuse  to  be  lodged  therein,  should  not  be 
entitled  to  relief.  By  2£  Geo.  S,  ch.  83,  relative  to  the  incor- 
poration of  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  common 
poorhouse,  the  9  Geo.  I,  c.  67»  is  explained,  and  the  manner  of 
giving  relief  more  particularly  set  forth.  Section  xxix.  orders 
that  no  person  shall  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  except  such  as  are 
become  indigent  by  old  age,  sickness,  or  infirmity,  or  except  orphan 
children,  (the  proper  aud  only  objects  of  gra///tVoi/s  relief;)  but  by 
sec.  xxxii.  any  poor  person  who  is  able  aud  willing  to  work,  but 
cannot  get  employment,  shall  be  set  to  work  and  properly  main- 
tained, lodged,  or  provided  for,  and  the  expense  of  his  main- 
tenance, Scc.  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  his  labour,  8ic. ;  ^nd 
these  sections  compared  together  evidently  suppose  a  workhouse 
distinct  from  the  poorhouse,  and  on  this  act  is  founded  that 
system  which  has  been  patronized  by  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Becher, 
and  others,  with  such  satisfactory  results.  Before  the  time  of 
this  act,  and  for  some  years  after,  the  mode  of  administering  re- 
lief was  confined  to  provision  in  the  poorhouse  or  workhouse, 
either  to  the  infirm  gratuitously,  or  to  the  able-bodied  and  their 
families,  in  return  for  labour.  In  the  year  1 795,  a  winter  of 
unusual  scarcity,  an  act  was  passed,  from  which  originated  all 
the  evils  of  the  allowance  system.  By  36  Geo.  3,  c.  15,  justices 
were  authorised  to  order  relief  to  poor  persons  at  their  own 
houses.  "  The  scarcity  continuing  in  171)6,*'  as  is  stated  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britanica,  "  the  county  magistrates  in  Berkshire, 
and  afterwards  in  other  parts  of  the  middle  and  south  of  England, 
agreed  to  relieve  the  poor  according  to  a  fixed  and  uniform  scale, 
regulated  by  the  price  of  bread,  and  issued  a  table  which  pro- 
fessed to  show  at  one  view  what  should  be  the  weekly  income  of 
the  labouring  poor,  which  it  fixed  at  a  certain  ratio,  according  to 
the  price  of  bread  and  size  of  the  family.  The  practical  opera- 
tion of  this  system  is,  that  if  the  allowance  of  A.  and  B.  is  the 
same  on  the  table,  say  125.,  and  A.  is  industrious  and  earns  Bs., 
he  receives  the  rest  from  the  parish ;  but  B.  is  so  idle  and  dis- 
honest that  no  one  will  employ  him,  gets  the  whole  112s.  from 
the  parish." 
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The  ill  effect  of  this  upon  the  industry  and  the  prudence  of  the 
labourers  has  been  already  enlarged  upon ;  and  most  of  the  evils 
recorded  in  the  book  before  us  seem  traced  to  this  source.     It  is 

f^lain  such  evils  may  at  once  be  remedied  by  catting  off  the  source 
rom  which  they  spring*  that  is,  by  repealing  that  act  which  au- 
thorises relief  to  be  given  to  the  poor  at  their  own  houses  ;  and 
then  the  exemplary  administration  of  the  law  by  Mr.  Becher, 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  others,  must  be  adopted  by  all,  at  least  in  its 
general  principle.  We  have  seen  it  proved,  that  by  the  adoption 
of  this  system,*  the  growth  of  pauperism  is  at  once  checked.  A 
distinction  will  then  at  once  be  made  between  the  independent 
labourer  and  the  pauper,  and  an  end  will  be  put  to  the  imposi- 
tions practised  in  town,  as  well  as  those  practised  almost  as  ex- 
tensively by  out-dwellers  in  the  country.  We  own  the  opinion 
of  that  very  intelligent  magistrate  of  Sussex,  Mr.  Courthope,  as 
expressed  in  his  answers  to  questions  14  and  16,  is  against  the 
practicability  of  this  plan  in  his  neighbourhood ;  but  we  must 
remember  those  answers  were  made  while  the  dreadful  scenes  of 
1830  were  fresh  in  his  remembrance,  and  he  seems  to  think 
farmers  would  agree  with  the  labourers  in  their  resistance  to  it* 
Yet  he  acknowledges  that  among  all  the  remedies  he  has  seen 
tried,  some  of  which  were  equally  hazardous,  and  as  decidedly 
obnoxious  to  the  labourers,  not  one  was  tried  with  the  least  suc- 
cess. But  in  Berkshire,  in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  labour- 
ers were  almost  as  riotously  inclined,  we  find,  from  the  evidence 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cherry,  of  Burghtield,  that  the  whole  of  the 
single  labourers,  generally  the  most  tumultuous,  **  hailed  the 
notification  that  rates  would  no  longer  be  allowed  in  aid  of 
wages  with  great  satisfaction,  as  they  considered  it  would  render 
wages  in  future  more  proportioned  to  their  labour,  and  that  a 
single  man  would  have  a  better  chance."  But  we  have  an  opinion 
in  our  favour  which  is  of  great  value;  it  is  that  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, in  the  case  of  Rex  v,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  Bath  :  he  thus 
expressed  his  decided  approbation  of  the  workhouse  system:^ 
"  The  want  of  workhouses  was,  however,  soon  felt  as  an  incon- 
venience; they  were  not  long  after  introduced  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and,  if  well  regulated,  a  most  desirable  mode  of  relief  they 

*  There  is  210  mention  made  in  these  Reports  of  tlie  effects  which  the  workhouse 
system  has  produced  in  Buhap*- Hatfield,  Herts,  where  u  was  introduced  under  ttio 
auspices  of  tlie  Marquis  of  halisbury.  T\\e  beneficial  effects  of  the  »^v»<«ni  were  so 
evid<-Bt,  that  it  is  now  becoming  general  in  that  neighbourhood  :  it  has  been  adopted, 
with  the  most  pleasing  prospect  of  success,  in  the  parishes  of  Walton,  Welwjrn, 
Hcrtingfordbury,  and  others,  and  has  in  no  case  failed  of  giving  satisfaction  botb«  to 
the  farmers  and  the  labourers. 
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are ;  they  supply  comfort  and  accommodation  for  those  that 
cannot  work^  and  employment  for  those  who  can  "  His  lordship 
then  adds  an  explanation  of  the  wisdom  of  22  Geo.  3,  ch.  \6, 
empowering  parishes  to  unite^  that  workhouses  may  be  on  a 
scale  sufficiently  large.  Mai-administration  liiay  produce  much 
mischief  in  the  workhouse  system  as  in  any  other :  perhaps  it  has 
done  more  mischief  here  than  in  any  other — where  the  provision 
is  better  in  the  workhouses  than  the  independent  labourer  can 
obtain  out  of  it» — where  the  accommodation  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  his  cottage, — where  the  liberty  in  both  is  equaU — where 
idleness  is  allowed^  and  classification  not  insisted  on.  All  this  mis* 
chief  would  be  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by  separating  the 
poorhouse  from  the  workhouse,  making  the  one  a  refuge  for  those 
who  could  not  work,  the  other  a  residence  for  those  who  could ;  en- 
suring tolerable  comfort  in  the  first,  but  merely  providing  necessa- 
ries in  the  other,  and  insisting  on  work,  regularity,  restraint,  and  se- 
paration. It  is  not  to  be  desired  that  even  the  aged  and  infirm 
should  wish  to  come  to  the  poor  house,  or  that  they  should  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  should  take  to  it  as  their  abode ; 
it  would  be  much  more  natural^  that  they  should  expect  to  be  sup- 
ported and  assisted  by  their  children  and  relations  in  their  old  age, 
and  in  their  dying  moments  attended  by  those  dear  to  them.  If 
they  are  compelled  to  throw  themselves  on  the  public  for  their 
support,  let  them  be  taught  to  look  to  it  only  as  a  last  resource, 
destitute  of  any  recommendation  beyond  that  of  security  from 
positive  want.  If  we  look  at  the  extraordinary  scale  of  allow- 
ance obtained  by  the  labourer,  and  given  to  the  soldier,  pauper, 
and  prisoner,  and  convicted  felon,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  it  seems  to  us  a  lure  from  honesty  and  loyalty,  to  the  poor- 
house  and  the  prison,  to  pauperism  and  crime — a  lure  which,  we 
fear,  has  already  been  too  effective  to  that  purpose.* 

But  tp  return  to  the  mischief  which  m  ust  accrue  from  mal- 
administration in  any  system.  If  any  alteration  is  made  in  the 
law,  the  cause  of  mischief  which  is  known  must  be  guarded 
against  by  not  trusting  too  great  a  power  in  the  first  place  in  the 
*hands  of  those  who  have  an  interest  to  misuse  it;  secondly,  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  no  interest  to  use  it  well.  For  ex- 
amples of  abuse  of  this  power,  look  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
practice  of  the  farmers  paying  their  labourers  out  of  the  poor 
rate  ;  on  the  other,  to  that  of  the  county  magistrates  agreeing  to  it. 
Nothing  could  so  much  tend  to  prevent  the  mischief  which  we 

•  Independent  labourer,  IStoz.  of  fbod— Soldier,    I6802.— Pauper,  l5l-— Stts- 
pected  thief,  181— Convicted  Uiief,  239— Transported  thief,  333. 
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foresee,  as  the  arraDgement  of  workhouses  on  a  very  large 
scale,  placing  the  whole  management  in  the  hands  of  a  well-paid 
officer,  under  the  control  of  a  select  committee,  without  any  appeal 
from  them.     An  example  of  a  large  establishment  of  this  kind 
which  answers  completely,  is  found  in  Mr.  Henderson's  Report 
from  Liverpool.   A  workhouse  of  a  large  extent,  capable  of  con* 
taining  1 730  paupers,  under  an  intelligent  governor,  has  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  lowering  the  expenditure  and  checking  pau- 
perism.   The.  whole  account  is  very  interesting,  but  too  long  for 
an  extract ;  one  observation  of  the  governor  is  well  worth  attend* 
log  to,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  strictly  true,  that "  1800  paupers 
are  as  easily  managed  as  500."     From  most  of  the  large  manu- 
facturing towns  the  report  is  equally  satisfactory,  and  it  is  here 
we  see  the  success  of  the  select  vestry  act,  because  in  these 
large  towns  a  number  of  well  informed,  intelligent  individuals  are 
found  to  form  the  vestry,  men  whose  judgment  can  be  relied  on, 
and  who  have  an  interest  that  everything  should  be  well  managed ; 
and  here  too  the  workhouses,  from  their  size,  admit  of  classified* 
tion- — of  adequate  means  of  employment — of  schools  of  industry, 
and  above  all,  of  governors  of  superior  attainments,  and  of  great 
respectability.     Still  we  look  on  the  workhouse  system  as  an 
effectual  remedy  only  to  a  certain  class  of  evils,  of  those  which 
arise  from  the  allowance  system ;  these  are  the  most  pressing 
and  should  be  cured  first.     This  system  alone  will  be  no  cure 
for  the  ill  inherent  in  the  principle,  which  induces  any  descrip- 
tion of  persons  to  look  for  relief  or  support  from  any  other 
source  but  their  own  care,  industry  and  forethought.     Yet  we 
have  proofs  that  this  system  has  been  adopted  with  the  best 
effect,  and  it  has  this  great  advantage,  that  it  acts  together  with 
many  other  remedies,  as  the  savings  banks,  the  friendly  insurance 
societies,  and  the  allotment  system.     These,  especially  the  two 
former,  are  antidotes  against  the  principle  of  pauperism ;  but  by 
the  present  system  they  are  discountenanced  by  the  employer, 
and   consequently   seldom   had   recourse   to    by   the  labourer. 
From  the  evidence  of  several  persons  we  find,  that,  where  the 
allowance  system  is  adhered  to,  the  farmer  will  seldom  employ 
any  labourer,  who  is  known  to  have  money  in  the  savings  bank, 
or  pi'operty  of  any  kind. 

A  measure  has  been  tried,  which  has  gained  some  advocates 
in  the  agricultural  districts;  we  allude  to  the  labour  rate, 
a  measure  very  much  of  the  same  nature  as  the  act  above 
found  fault  with,  and  the  allowance  system  consequent  on  it, 
a  measure  advocated  only  in  a  season  of  great  difficulty  and 
rendered  advisable  only  by  the  former  temporising  system. 
Had  relief  never  been  allowed  at  the  houses  of  the  poor,  the 
allowance  and  scale  system  never  would  have  been  suffered,  and 
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then  the  labour  rate  would  never  have  been  thought  of.  The 
labour  rate  tended  to  increase  pauperism  and  all  the  evils  at* 
tendant  on  it;  it  even  legalized  one  of  the  worst  of  those  evils,  the 
confusion  of  wages  and  relief.  ''  Wages,  considered  as  the  result 
of  a  bargain  between  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer  for  the  ad* 
vantage  of  both  parties,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  under  the 
labour  rate  any  more  than  under  the  allowance  system."  Under 
the  labour  rate  too,  "  the  lot  of  every  man  is  the  same;  every  one 
must  be  employed  as  allotted,  even  by  the  master  who  is  most 
unwilling  to  have  him  and  whom  he  is  most  unwilling  to  serve; 
in  addition  to  this,  that  which  Lord  Manstield  called  ''a  radical 
defect  in  our  poor  law  system"  is  by  this  measure  carried  to  ita 
extreme,  ^*that  the  poor  should  be  confined  to  their  respective 
parishes,^'  His  lordship  added  "  there  should  be  no  clog  or  re- 
straint.**  Were  the  labour  rate  generally  in  use,  not  only  would 
the  poor  who  are  in  their  own  parishes  be  confined  thereto,  but 
labourers  working  in  parishes  to  which  they  did  not  belong, 
however  beneficially  employed  for  themselves  or  for  their  roasters, 
would  be  sent  back  to  their  own  parishes  and  prohibited  seeking 
at  large  work  most  suitable  for  them,  being  compelled  to  do  at 
home  that  which  they  least  understood,  and  which  might  be  least 
fit  for  them.  In  the  volume  before  us  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
the  labour  rate  is  no  where  recommended,  but  always  described 
as  a  delusive  measure,  and  as  one  capable  of  producing  great  in- 
justice and  oppression.  That  some  benefit  was  derived  from  it, 
where  well  managed,  we  do  not  deny;  where  things  have  arrived 
at  the  very  worst,  every  change  must  be  for  the  better,  and  so 
where  the  allowance  system  bad  been  carried  to  its  full  extent, 
the  labour  rate  was  hailed  by  the  farmers  as  a  measure  of  great 
wisdom,  but  even  the  trial  of  one  year  undeceived  most  of  them. 
It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  we  see  at  the  head  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission,  the  name  of  that  distinguished  prelate,  by  whose 
wisdom  and  eloquence  this  time-serving  measure  was  so  eifec* 
tually  opposed.  We  feel  confident  that  under  his  lordship's 
auspices  a  Report  will  be  sent  to  his  majesty  suggesting  some 
remedy  which  will  tend  not  only  to  palliate  the  symptoms,  but 
radically  to  cure  the  malady. 

But  were  the  allowance  system  at  once  declared  illegal 
as  long  as  the  bastardy  laws  remain,  we  cannot  but  expect 
that  immorality  will  be  prevalent  among  the  lower  orders* 
These  laws,  which  were  at  first  intended  to  punish  immorality, 
have,  by  their  unfortunate  connexion  with  the  poor  laws,  most 
effectually  encouraged  it.  Licentiousness,  perjury,  and  an 
utter  contempt  of  the  sacredness  of  marriage,  have  been  the 
fruits  of  them.    By  the  dread  of  them,  the  more  innocent  victim 
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of  .seduction  has  been  terrified  into  infanticide-^by  tbcm  tlie 
prostitute  is  induced  to  add  extortion  and  perjury  to  her  other 
crimes — by  them,  as  at  present  administered,  a  premium  is  given 
to  unchastitv.  For  we  find  that  the  allowance  ordered  for  an 
illegitimate  child  is  generally  greater,  and  often  double,  that  which 
is  fixed  for  the  support  of  one  that  is  legitimate.  Among  other 
instances  Mr.  Cowell  states  that»  at  Basford,  Notts, 

**  A  widow,  with  a  legitimate  child,  is  never  allowed  more  than  It,  6d. 
sometimes  less,  and  sometimes  nothing, — depends  on  her  earnings. 
A  woman  with  bastards  is  sure  of  2s,  a  week  with  each — yes,  even  if  she 
were  earning  20s,  a  week." 

The  order  on  the  father  is  for  £s.  a  week,  but  depends  on  his  cir* 
cumstances :— a  direct  premium  to  a  woman  to  forswear  her  child 
to  the  richest,  and  a  premium  also  to  her  yielding  to  a  rich  seducer. 
The  punishment  inflicted  on  the  mother  has  seldom  any  effect 
but  to  harden  her^  and  punishment  is  often  suffered  by  the  father 
in  consequence  of  perjury  which  he  cannot  contradict.  In  our 
knowledge,  a  young  man  was  this  year  committed  to  the  house 
of  correction  in  Essex  for  disobedience  of  orders  of  bastardy. 
and,  after  he  had  been  imprisoned  three  weeks,  the  girl  who  had 
sworn  the  child  acknowledged  she  was  perjured  and  applied  to  re<- 
sweair  the  child  to  another.  If  no  provision  were  made  for 
bastards,  unless  separated  from  their  mother,  and  the  mother 
punished  on  application  for  relief,  we  feel  sure  there  would  be 
fewer  illegitimate  children ;  and  it  might  be  advisable  that  the 
maintenance  of  bastards  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  county, 
not  the  parish ;  but  this  arrangement  must  alter  the  law  of  settle- 
ment.* We  will  conclude  our  observations  on  *he  subject  of  the 
bastardy  laws  with  the  very  sensible  comments  of  Mr.  Cowell. 

"  The  theory  of  a  law — the  text  of  a  law  is  nothing.  The  practice 
of  the  law  is  the  real  law.  It  is  according  to  the  practice  tnat  men 
shape  their  actions,  and  according  to  nothing  else.  The  practice  of  the 
English  law  respecting  bastardy  is  shortly  this— Whenever  a  woman  is 
pregnant  of  a  bastard  child,  which  the  overseer  apprehends  may  become 
chargeable  to  the  parish,  or  whenever  a  woman  applies  for  relief  for 
her  bastard  after  having  given  birth  to  it,  the  overseer  has  power  to 
compel  her  on  oath  to  declare  the  father,  and  then  to  compel  him  to  pay 
the  parish  the  amount  of  whatever  order  of  maintenance  the  magistrates 
may  make  upon  him.     The  sole  object  of  the  legislature  is  to  save  ex- 

*  AiDopg  political  economists,  the  law  of  settlement  seems  as  much  objected  to  as 
any  part  of  the  poor  Inws.  It  did  not  exist  in  its  present  complioited  case  until  long 
alter  the  statute  of  Elixnbetli.  Birth  at  first,  and  afterwards  three  jears  residence, 
gave  the  pauper  a  claim  on  the  parish.  If  not  entirely  repealed,  we  cannot  see  wtfy 
the  law  shoold  not  be  restorad  to  its  ancient  simplicity. 
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pense  to  the  parish.  The  effect  of  it  is,  as  might  be  foreseen,  to 
promote  bastardy — to  make  want  of  chastity  on  the  woman's  part,  the 
shortest  road  to  obtaining  either  a  husband  or  a  competent  maintenance^ 
and  to  encourage  extortion  and  perjury.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
the  h^art  of  man  or  demon  to  devise  a  more  effective  instrument  for 
extinguishing  every  noble  feeling  in  the  female  heart — for  blighting  the 
sweetest  domestic  affections — for  degrading  the  males  and  females  of 
that  portion  of  the  community  connected  with  the  receipt  of  parish 
relief— than  this  diabolical  institution.*' — pp.  391, 392. 

;  Strong  as  are  these  expressions,  we  believe  they  do  not  state 
more  than  the  truth.  We  feel  convinced  the  morality  of  the 
lower  orders  would  be  promoted  rather  than  injured  by  the  total 
repeal  of  the  bastardy  laws.  We  see  so  much  positive  evil  in 
the  continuance  of  them,  that  no  government  can  work  any 
efficient  reform  in  the  poor  laws,  as  long  as  the  law  of  bastardy 
remains  in  force. 

We  have  hitherto  purposely  omitted  noticing  that  part  of  these 
extracts  which  refers  to  the  riots  in  the  disturbed  districts,  because 
the  notice  of  that  subject  could  not  well  be  mixed  up  with 
general  observations  on  the  poor  laws.  The  origin  of  those  acts 
of  incendiarism  and  riot  seems  still  involved  in  mystery,  though 
the  spread  of  the  spirit  of  disturbance,  when  once  roused,  is 
more  easily  accounted  for.  We  are  told  "  that  the  riots  in  the 
north  east  part  of  the  rape  of  Hastings  commenced  simulta- 
neously on  the  5th  and  6th  of  November,  18S0.  The  farmers  ob- 
served that  their  labourers  all  at  once  left  their  work :  they  were 
taken  away  by  night  by  a  systematic  arrangement:  no  leader 
could  be  identified,  but  bills  were  run  up  at  the  public  houses  in 
the  eveningi  and  in  the  morning  a  stranger  came  and  paid.''  It 
appears  then,  there  were  other  agents  than  the  labourers  dissa- 
tisfied with  their  allowance,  or  the  farmers  quarrelling  with  tithes; 
these  were  good  tools  in  the  hands  of  others ;  it  is  true  the 
former  imbibed  the  spirit  of  disturbance  with  readiness,  and  the 
latter  did  not  attempt  to  subdue  it.  The  seed  of  rebellion,  for  it 
was  nothing  less,  was  sown  in  the  right  soil,  in  Sussex  and  East 
Kent,  where  half  the  populace  has  been  engaged  in  smuggling, 
"where,"  says  Mr.  Majendie,  "the  labourers  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  acting  in  large  gangs  by  night,  and  of  systematic  resist- 
ance to  authority.  High  living  is  become  essential  to  them,  and 
they  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  the  moderate  pay  of  lawful 
industry."  The  peacefully  inclined  were  forced  to  conspire  with 
their  audacious  companions,  and  the  smaller  farmers,  who  felt 
they  could  not  resist,  consented  to  add  their  grievances  to  the 
common  lot,  and  seeing  that  the  determined  hands  who  were  at 
work  seemed  likely  to  carry  their  point,  thought  they  should  be 
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on  the  right  side,  and,  if  they  were  forced  to  pay  higher  wnges, 
should  free  themselves  from  an  adequate  burden  of  tithes.  That 
the  mal-administiation  of  tlie  poor  laws  aggravated  these  causes 
cannot  be  doubted^  and  that  it  might  of  itself  produce  calamities 
equally  to  be  dreaded.  The  very  principle  of  this  mal-adminis- 
t ration  is,  that  it  undertakes  to  do  more  than  it  is  be  able  to 
do.  Beneficial  occupancy  has,  in  some  cases,  as  at  Cholesbury, 
been  annihilated  by  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws,  and  where 
there  is  no  beneficial  occupancy,  there  can  be  no  rate  and  no 
relief.  The  poor  then  must  be  in  a  state  of  as  desperate  want, 
as  if  there  was  no  law  for  their  relief  at  ail ;  and  their  reckless- 
ness will  be  the  greater  because  they  have  always  been  taught  to 
depend  on  the  law,  and  not  on  themse1ves,^or  support.  But  this 
was  not  exactly  the  case  in  the  disturbed  districts.  However  the 
labourers  might  be  taught  to  think  they  were  aggrieved  by  low 
pay,  and  however  the  farmers  might  persuade  them  that  they  were 
unable  to  pay  them  higher  wages  in  consequence  of  the  alleged 
extortion  of  the  clergyman,  yet  these  were  causes  of  the  increase 
of  the  disturbances,  but  not  of  their  beginning ;  indeed  the  in- 
crease and  spread  were  unfortunately  promoted  by  the  dissensions 
between  the  parish  officers  and  magistrates,  and  by  ilie  yielding 
and  timid  conduct  of  the  latter.  An  efficient  police  can  be  the 
only  sure  preventive  against  the  recurrence  of  such  scenes.  An 
alteration  in  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  poor  laws 
alone  will  remove  those  causes,  which  must  render  the  spirit  of 
disturbance  so  fatally  contagious — the  discontent  and  habitual 
idleness  of  the  lower  orders. 

We  have  trespassed  on  our  readers'  attention,  much  further 
than  we  intended,  and  still  we  find  we  have  commented  on  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  information  contained  in  this  volume; 
but  we  cannot  conclude  without  making  an  extract  of  the  infer- 
ences which  Mr.  Chad  wick  has  drawn  from  the  large  body  of 
evidence  which  he  collected. 

1 .  ^*  That  the  eicisting  system  of  poor  laws  in  England  is  destructive 
to  the  industry,  forethought,  and  honesty  of  the  labourer :  to  the 
wealth  and  morality  of  the  employers  of  labour  and  of  the  owners  of 
property ;  and  to  the  mutual  good  will  and  happiness  of  all.  That  it 
collects  and  chains  down  the  labourers  in  masses,  without  any  reference 
to  the  demand  for  their  labour.  That  while  it  increases  their  numbers 
it  impairs  the  means  by  which  the  fund  for  their  subsistence  is  to  be 
reproduced,  and  impairs  the  motives  for  using  those  means  which  it 
suffers  to  exist :  and  that  every  year  and  every  day  these  evils  are 
becoming  more  overwhelming  in  magnitude  and  less  susceptible  of 
cure. 

2.  "  That  of  these  evils,  that  which  consists  merely  in  the  amount  of 
the  rates,  an  evil  great  when  considered  by  itself,  but  trifling  when 
compared  with  the  moral  effects  which  I  am  deploring,  might  be  much 
diminished  by  the  combination  of  workhouses,  and  by  substituting  a 
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administrstion  and  contraet  management  for  the  exiatiiig  aceaea  of* 
neglect,  extravagance,  jobbing,  and  fraud. 

S.  "  That  by  an  alteraticHiy  or  even  according  to  the  aoi^eation  of 
many  witnesses  an  abolition,  of  the  law  of  settlement,  a  great  part,  or 
according  to  the  latter  suggestion  the  whole,  of  the  enormous  sums 
now  spent  in  litigation  ana  removals  might  be  saved ;  the  labourers 
might  be  distributed  according  to  the  demand  for  labour  \  the  emi- 
gration from  Ireland  of  labourers  of  inferior  habits  checked,  the  Op- 
pression and  cruelty  to  which  the  unmarried  labourers  and  those  who 
have  acquired  any  property  are  now  subjected,  might,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  alteration,  be  diminished  or  utterly  pat  an  end  to. 

4.  '^That  if  no  relief  were  allowed  to  be  giv^i  to  the  able  bodied  or 
to  tlletr  fiunilies,  except  in  return  fbr  adequate  labour  or  in  a  well-re- 
gttlated  workhouse,  the  worst  of  the  existing  sources  of  evil,  the 
idlowance  aystem,.  would  immediately  disappear ;  a  broad  line  would  be 
drawn  between  tlie  independent  labourer  and  the  paupers  ;  the  number 
of  paupers  would  be  immediately  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the 
reluctance  to  accept  relief  on  such  terms  ;  and  would  be  still  fiirthet 
diminished  in  consequence  of  the  increased  fund  for  the  pavmeni  of 
wages  occasioned  by  the  diminution  of  rates,  and  would  ultimatelt, 
instead  of  fbrminjg  a  constantly  increasing  proportioA  ef  t>itr  whole 
population,  become  a  small,  well-defined  part  of  it,  capable  of  hemg 
provided  fbr  at  an  expense  less  than  one  half  of  the  present  poor  ratea. 

5.  **  Thnt  the  proposed  changes  would  tend  powerfully  to  promote 
providence  and  foretnought,  not  only  in  the  daily  concerns  of  life,  but 
IB  the  most  important  of  points^  marriage ;  and  lastly,  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  working  of  every  one  of  these  improvements  that  the 
administration  of  the  poor  laws,  should  be  intrusted,  as  to  their  general 
superintendence,  to  one  central  authority  with  extensive  powers,  and  aft 
to  their  details,  to  paid  officers,  acting  under  the  consciousness  of  con- 
stant superintendence  and  strict  responsibility." — pp.  938,  839. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  valuable  suggestions  tvill  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  the  recommendation  of  any  plan  of  itliprove- 
ment  by  the  commissioners.  It  may  not  be  advisable  at  once 
to  make  so  great  a  change  in  the  law  of  the  land,  but 
some  alteration  is  loudly  called  for.  Unless  some  alteration 
takes  place  immediately,  Cholesbury  will  not  be  a  solitary 
instance  of  a  parish  thrown  out  of  cultivation  and  unable  to  sup- 
port its  poor.  It. is  rather  extraordinary  that  such  a  case  was 
provided  for  by  the  very  first  statute  that  established  poor  rates. 
Yet  it  is  a  case  of  which  few  examples  are  on  record  from  that 
time  to  this.  But  these  must  become  more  frequent ;  for  in  the 
home  counties  even  now,  through  the  pressure  of  the  rates,  many 
farmers  are  insolvent;  and  land,  when  givlen  up  by  one  tenant, can 
hardly  be  provided  with  another.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  labourers 
are  daily  growing  a  more  discontented,  more  dissatisfied,  and 
more  demoralized  race ;  and  our  peasantry,  instead  of  being  the 
nation*s  pride,  are  likely  to  become  sources  of  disgrace,  and 
danger,  and  perpetual  disturbance. 
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f  BE  departtnent  of  our  publication  which  has  hitherto  possessed  the  eharactSnr  (tf 
ah  ^  Ecclesiasticid  Record,*'  has  consisted  chiefly,  if  not  entirely)  of  the  names  of 
*'  Clery^en  preferred"  to  dignities  or  benefices;  or  "  Clergytnen  appointed" 
(b  particul^  situations;  ot  "  Clergymen  deceased,'^  with  a  designation  of  the 
PreferUi'ebt  b^ome  vacant  by  their  deaths,  the  County,  the  biocesi^,  and  tiie 
Patron;  the  list  of  Ordinations,  and  the  usual  proceedings  of  the  Unirlenitieir. 
Hifc  department  we  intend  very  considerably  to  alter  and  etilatge;  and  We  have 
been  actuated  by  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  fbtmer  plan  wemed  to 
contain  matter,  which,  whUe  it  often  occupied  more  space  than  we  could  weU 
afibrd,  was  scarcely  adapted  to  a  work  of  critical  discussion  or  historical  resedrch: 
niatler  too  which  is  either  to  bfe  fbund  in  other  publications,  or  which  may  be 
eaiffly,  tad  perhaps  useflilly,  gathered  into  a  cheap  and  separate  form,  and  put 
!brth,  ettry  year,  as  a  Clerical  Calendar  and  Church  of  England  Directory. 

Again,  such  a  recot'd  appeared  inadequate  to  the  conjuncture  in  which  we  are 
placed.  Something  more  is  demanded,  by  the  progress  of  Christianity,  on  the 
bne  side ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  critical  state  of  the  Church  of  England.  We 
are  anxious  also  to  piit  ourselves  into  a  more  immediate  intercourse  and  connec- 
tion with  the  ministers  and  the  friends  of  the  Establishment,  by  providing  such  a 
xegistet  of  events,  and  such  a  view  of  afikira,  as  may  invite  them  to  send  us  any 
Jhcti  of  which  they  may  happen  to  be  in  possession — any  plans  which  they  may 
iHsh  to  propose — any  ir^bttnation  which  they  think  serviceable  to  an  undertaking 
which  stiinds  fbrward,  consistently  and  temperately,  steadfastly  and  honestly,  to 
defend  th^  interests  of  religion,  and  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  country, 
in  the  hour  of  trial — the  hour  of  peril — ^and,  it  may  be,  the  hour  of  subversion; 

We  ph)p08e,  therefore,  to  give,  not  a  mere  catalogue  of  individual  names,  or 
occurrences  which  jiilate  only  to  individuals;  but  a  general  survey  of  the  times, 
and  the  tiransactions  of  the  times,  as  they  affect  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  no  wish  or  purpose  to  inter- 
fbte  utlfairiy  with  other  excellent  periodicals — ^there  is  tDom  enough  for  us  all; 
but  we  would  complete  our  own  idea  of  what  our  title  includes — "  a  Theologied 
Review," — an  "  Ecclesiastical  Record," — and  a  "  Critical"  tribunal,  where  all 
things  shall  be  judged  upon  '*  British  "  principles  of  candour  and  truth,  and  by 
the  standard  of  a  sound  and  genuine  Christianity.  As  in  the  body,  then,  of  our 
Review,  we  shall  take  up  those  books,  and  those  topics  of  discussion,  which  either 
B!te  most  important,  or  from  peculiar  circumstances  demand  peculiar  regard ;  so. 
At  the  end,  we  shall  endeavour  to  supply  previous  omissions,  and  almost  fill  up 
the  whole  circle  of  intelligence;  in  the  hope  that,  from  quarter  to  quarter,  all  that 
really  requires  to  be  known  and  understood  with  reference  to  the  Church  may 
hb  fbttiid  in  some  one  or  other  of  our  pages. 

Our  aim,  in  short,  is  to  present  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period,  brief 
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but  comprehensive;  looking  at  all  events  which  have  taken  place;  all  subjects 
which  are  engaging  the  public  mind ;  all  measures  set  on  foot  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  all  projects  agitated  among  the  people ;  observing  all  schemes  of 
general  or  parochial  improvement ;  paying  attention  to  all  the  reports  of  all 
societies,  religious,  or  charitable,  or  educational,  and  all  attempts  at  human 
amelioration  by  the  philanthropy  of  legislatures,  or  associations,  or  individuals ; 
as,  for  instance,  by  emigration,  or  allotment  of  grounds,  or  colonization,  whe- 
ther in  Canada,  or  Van  Diemen*s  land,  or  upon  the  Swan  River,  or  in  the 
Azores ;  and  embracing,  as  occasion  may  serve,  missionary  labours  abroad,  and 
the  state  of  the  dioceses  at  home ;  and,  as  far  as  wo  have  room,  the  obituary  of 
distinguished  persons. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  have  some  slight  acquaintance  at  least  with 
every  thing  that  is  going  forward  in  relation  to  the  church,  we  shall  add  to  this 
digest,  or  summary  of  events,  a  slight  notice,  under  a  methodized  arrangement, 
of  all,  or  almost  all,  the  works  which  have  been  published  during  the  past 
quarter,  and  which  come  under  our  general  plan.  And  here  let  us  premise, 
once  for  all,  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  considered  as  necessarily  a  dis- 
paragement to  a  work,  if  we  assign  to  it  only  a  cursory  notice  instead  of  an  elar 
borate  criticism;  for  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that  many  things  may  induce  us 
to  expatiate  in  an  extended  review,  quite  independent  of  the  intrinsic  value  or 
consequence  of  a  production,  and  many  things  again  determine  us  to  pass  it 
over  with  a  very  few  words  of  conunent,  quite  distinct  from  any  inherent  worth- 
lessness  or  insignificance.  For  example,  a  book  may  be  so  universally  read,  that 
to  givo  extracts  would  be  more  than  superfluous;  or  so  excellent  and  so  conso- 
nant to  our  own  views,  that  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  express  our 
entire  concurrence  and  our  hearty  approbation.  On  the  contrary,  a  volume  may 
be  very  foolish,  very  wicked,  and  very  absurd,  and  yet  so  calculated  to  mislead 
and  to  work  mischief,  that  it  becomes  requisite  to  visit  it  with  a  lengthened  ex- 
posure; or  it  may  be  so  made  up  of  mingled  and  opposite  qualities,  that  more 
time  must  be  employed  to  separate  the  good  from  the  evil;  or  it  may  call  for  a 
more  anxious  conmiendation,  because,  though  excellent  in  itself,  it  may  not  be 
on  the  high  road  to  immediate  popularity.  Be  it  also  understood,  that,  in  af- 
fording but  a  short  notice  in  the  first  instance,  we  shall  not  r^ard  ourselves  as 
altogether  precluded  fh>m  afterwards  bestowing  a  criticism  more  careful  and 
minute. 

-  It  is  our  intention,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  allow  us,  to  introduce  strictures 
upon  foreign  theology,  and  likewise  upon  foreign  politics  and  statistics,  and 
literatiure,  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  moral  and  religious  well-being 
of  man. 

These  few  observations  wiU  suffice  to  make  our  plan  intelligible.  Well 
are  we  aware  that  to  sketch  such  a  plan  is  a  far  more  easy  matter  than  to  exe- 
cute it.  We  scarcely  expect  that  our  execution  of  it  will  satisfy  even  ourselves; 
but  we  shall  do  what  we  can.  We  cannot  promise  to  be  able  and  eloquent; 
but  we  do  promise  to  be  faithful  and  impartial.  Wc  do  pledge  ourselves  tp 
pursue  that  course  which  we  believe  to  be  right,  without  fear  and  without 
favour,  because  we  know  ourselves  to  be  impelled  by  higher  and  better  motives 
than  worldly  reputation  or  worldly  profit,  although  we  have  not  the  affectation 
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to  pretend  that  motives  sucli  as  tliese  have  no  influence  over  our  minds.  They, 
indeed,  who  can  penetrate  and  appreciate  the  actual  state  of  the  Church,  who 
are  truly  sensible  how  she  is  assailed  by  invective  and  fraud,  by  brazen  men- 
dacity and  insidious  slander ;  and  alas !  how  she  is  torn  by  disunion  and  weak- 
ened by  dissension,  and  at  times  seems  almost  to  court  the  doom  of  a  ^  house 
divided  against  itself;"  who  perceive  how  fierce  and  sanguine  are  her  enemies 
without,  and  how  they,  upon  whom  she  has  counted  as  friends,  are  some  of 
them  intemperate  and  injudicious, — ^some  lukewarm  and  faint-hearted,—- some, 
we  even  i^prehend,  false  and  hollow ;  such  persons  do  not  require  to  be  told 
that  to  carry  forward  an  ecclesiastical  review  is  not  to  tread  a  flowery  patli  of 
ease,  and  comfort,  and  cheap  applause ;  but  to  fight,  under  growing  disadvan- 
tages, tlie  battle  of  a  dispirited  side ;  to  espouse  the  cause  of  many  who  are 
ready  in  their  alarms  to  give  up  their  own  cause  for  lost ;  to  incur  the  obloquy 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  million ;  and,  what  is  ten  thousand  times  more 
painful,  sometimes  to  disj^ease  the  very  parties  whom  there  is  the  most  earnest 
and  conscientious  desire  to  propitiate  and  support. 

Let  us  only  request,  both  for  our  general  strictures,  and  for  the  Record  which 
we  are  about  to  commence,  that,  if  we  agree  in  essentials,  our  readers  will  not 
be  easily  ofiended,  where,  in  particular  points,  our  sentiments  are  different. 
Things  have  been  thrown  into  a  position  so  strange  and  complicated,  that 
variances  of  opinion  upon  minor  points  must  and  will  occur ;  but  it  is  still  a 
consolation  that  there  are  certain  fixed  principles  and  immoveable  landmarks 
which  can  serve  always  for  our  common  guidance. 

It  is  high  time,  however,  to  leave  these  generalities ;  nor,  in  fact,  should  we 
have  dwelt  upon  them  so  long,  but  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  necessary  to 
exphun  our  views;  and  that,  on  the  other,  few  particular  events  have  happened 
during  the  recess  of  Parliament;  and  that,  although  we  begin  our  change  of 
plan  with  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the  volume,  we  have  thought  that  the 
best  starting-post  for  a  r^^ular  summary  would  be  the  first  of  January,  1834: 
and  that  it  might  create  confusion  to  give  any  details  of  transactions,  which  had 
happened  in  the  conclusion  of  the  previous  year. 

There  are,  as  might  be  expected,  various  rumours  afloat  with  regard  to  the 
alterations  meditated  by  government  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Sundry  particu- 
lars even  have  been  mentioned  to  us;  and  the  popular  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
the  plan  attempted  by  the  legislature  will  be  what  is  called  a  **  searching  and 
radical  reform"  As,  however,  political  prophecies  are  usually  falsified  by  the 
event)  and  as  we  may  be  mistaken  in  our  own  anticipations,  we  shall  reserve  our 
opinions  until  we  can  grapple  with  some  specific  propositions,  instead  of  perhaps 
contending  with  shadows,  and  beating  the  air. 

Even  on  the  matter  of  Church-rates,  we  shall  now  keep  silence;  for  the 
Church  is  put  on  its  defence :  and  we  know  how  much  advantage  will  be  taken 
of  particular  admissions,  which  they  who  make  them  would  very  possibly  not 
make  if  they  could  see  their  bearing  upon  ulterior  measures,  and  their  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  scheme  in  contemplation  by  their  adversaries.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  churchmen,  and  especially  clergymen,  can  have  no  partial  attacb- 
ment  to  the  system  of  church-rates  for  Ut  own  take.    It  is  not  their  interest  to 
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perpetcMte  an  impoit  which  brings  them  mta  disagreeable  oolliston  wiih  thefar 
neigbbours  and  their  parishioners:  but  in  these  days,  when,  even  in  the  metro- 
polis, we  bear  of  some  churches  being  puUed  down,  and  others  being  left  in  a 
dingy  and  discreditable  state  because  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  advance  money 
for  the  purpose  of  having  them  whUewuiked,  there  ought  to  be,  and  there  mnst 
be,  some  security  that  the  temples  of  God  will  not  be  allowed  to  fiidl  into  dilapi- 
dation and  dirt;  and  we  may  remember  bow  even  the  heathen  poet  could  con- 
nect the  anger  of  heaven  with  a  disregard  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  land. 
Men  may  of  course  talk  about  voluntary  contributions,  having  formed  the  very 
prudent  resolve  that  their  awn  contribution  shall  be  nil;  or  they  may  wiih  to 
throw  the  whole  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  minister;  albeit  in  times 
when  a  clergyman's  income  is  to  be  legislated  down,  like  the  tillering  dimen- 
•iions  of  a  lady's  waist, 

"  Swtaii  hy  degrdu,  and  h$mtifuUy  las,*' 
But  yet  we  are  not  quite  without  hopes  that  some  wise  and  statesmanlike  mode 
of  meeting  the  difficulty  will  be  devised  and  adopted. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  things  are  in  progress,  of  which  the  consequences  will  in- 
foiitely  transcend  any  adjustment  of  church-rates.  There  are  now  three  parties 
into  which,  with  reference  to  the  Church,  our  population  must  be  divided. 
There  is,  first,  the  party  of  the  more  violent  dissenters,  who  wish,  upon  princi- 
ple, that  the  whole  ecclesiastical  establishment  should  be  swept  away;  and  they 
are  aided  and  abetted  by  a  ckiss  of  persons,  immeasurably  less  respectable,  who 
bear  a  determined  hatred  to  comfuhory  payments  of  every  kind  and  description 
whatsoever — non-compulsory  payments  seldom  being  allowed  to  give  them  much 
disquietude.  There  is,  secondly,  the  party  which  would  alter  the  Articles,  and 
the  Liturgy,  and  the  offices  of  the  Church,  and  so  widen  the  door  for  the  return 
«f  wandering  sheep  into  the  fold;  who,  perhaps,  however,  would  not  choose  to 
come  back;  or  who  might  even  assume  the  shape  and  bearing  of  certain  more 
destructive  animak,  not  long  after  their  re-admission.  There  is  a  third  party, 
who,  while  they  profess  a  readines  to  correct  any  real  grievance,  and  abolish  any 
practical  abuse,  are  reluctant  .even  to  talk  about  concessions,  until  they  can  be 
explicitly  and  unequivocally  told  upon  what  points,  and  to  what  extent,  conces- 
•fions  will  be  demanded. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  confess  that  it  is  an  object  with  us  to  force  out,  as  for 
as  we  can,  the  genuine  and  etoteric  opinions  of  the  several  classes  of  dissenters 
and  infidels ;  in  the  hope  both  that  ministers  will  be  put  upon  their  guard,  and 
that  when  it  is  seen  how  stem,  how  unrelenting,  how  implacable,  are  the  foes  of 
the  Church,  the  friends  and  ministers  of  the  Church  will  be  bound  into  cloaer 
bonds  of  amity  and  good  will  among  themselves. 

And  here  we  come  to  a  subject  on  which  we  should  be  weU  pleased  to  say 
nothing,  if  we  had  not  inflexibly  determined  to  speak  out  upon  all  points  which 
concern  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  hear,  not 
merely  of  addresses  to  particular  dignitaries,  who  might  well  deserve  any  and 
every  compliment  and  mark  of  respect,  but  of  Church  Associations,  at  Oxford 
•end  other  places,  either  fonned  or  projected  among  clergymen.    The  bias  of  our 
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opinioiiy  much  as  we  may  respect  many  individuals  who  have  heen  named  as 
likely  to  belong  to  them,  is  certainly  unfavourable  to  all  such  unions.  We  doub^t 
their  necessity — we  doubt  their  utility— we  doubt  their  discretion;  and  the 
grounds  of  our  opinion  are,  that  the  clergy  have  other  and  more  legitimate 
modea  of  making  knoiyn  their  sentiments,  either  collectively  or  individually;  that 
associations  tend  to  produce  counter-associations^  and  that  thus  new  sources  of 
the  bitterest  hostility  and  irritation  may  be  engendered  and  k^pt  up;  that  they 
might  deraxige  the  regular  system  aAd  gradation  of  ecclesiastical  government  and 
order;  and  that  such  unions  must  have  the  appearance  of  being  either.  '5  Church- 
men against  Churchmen,"  which  is  a  spectacle  which  we  should  deprecate  and 
dcpilore;  or  *'  Church  against  Laity,"  which  is  a  spectacle  which  we  should  still 
more  deplore  and  still  more  deprecate;  or  '<  Church  against  Government," 
which  is  an  exhibition  that,  without  any  secret  consciousness  of  time-serving 
propensities,  we  are  inclined  to  discourage,  until  there  occurs  some  gross  case  of 
provocation  and  a^^ession.  And  as  a  distinction  has  been  studiously  drawn 
betTKfeen  £nglan4  and  Ireland-r-where,  indeed,  bishoprics  ase  droppii\g  aw^y,  not 
like  stars  setting,  but  stars  extinguished — they,  whose  apprehensions,  are  most 
fearful  as  to  the  futurp,  have  yet  scarcely  a  right  to  arrojf  themselves  againat  the 
government  on  account  of  anything  which  in  England  has.  been  actually 
done.  For  whatever  intentions  may  be  entertained  and  circular  missives  seat, 
the  abolition  of  all  legal  provision  for  the  clergy  is  now  openly  advocated  only 
by  the  radical  regenerators  of  our  large  town;  and  the  scheme  of  expelling  the 
bishops  "  at  one  fell  swoop  "  from  the  House  of  Lords  is  put  into  a  tax^Ue 
fonn  only  by  the  wise  heads  of  Mr.  Rippon  and  his  constituents  at  Gateshead* 

We  dose  these  observations  by  saying,  that  all  which  we  have  since  se^  and 
heard  confirms  us  in  two  opinions,  which  we  have  already  pronounced.  The 
one  is,  that  everything  which  is  worth  a  struggle  will  be  gained  or  lost,  just  as 
the  clergy,  in  their  respective  stations  throughout  the  kingdom,  succeed  or  fail 
in  securing  the  affections  of  the  people:  just  as  they  look,  not  to  ministers^  who 
are  comparatively  powerless,  whether  for  good  or  evil;  not  to  political  fiiends 
or  patrons,  who  have  no  power  at  all;  but  to  the  mass  of  English  men  and 
women  with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact.  The  other  is^  that  ike  lay 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  ought  now  to  stand  prominently  forward. 
Thetf,  if  they  love  the  Church,  and  think  its  existence  necesnary  to  the  soundness 
and  purity  of  religion — they,  we  confidently  re-assert,  ought  to  stand  forward  to 
refute  those  outrageous  and  barefaced  calumnies  which  are  levelled  against  the 
rights  and  character  of  the  cleigy  at  meeting  after  meeting,  and  which  are  so 
outr^eous,  and  so  bare&ced,  that  they  might  only  provoke  a  smile,  if  we  were 
not  certain  that  there  are  thousands  so  stupid  that  they  believe  them,  and  thou- 
sands more  so  unprincipled,  that,  although  they  know  better,  yet,  from  sordid 
motives,  they  pretend  to  believe  them. 

Among  other  mighty  questions,  not  strictly  theological,  or  dtogether  epelefii- 
astical,  the  two,  perhaps,  which,  either  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  momeivty  or 
Uieir  intimate  connection  with  the  religious  and  social  wel&re  «f  a  people^  oi^ 
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their  pressing  demands  upon  our  attention  from  accidental  and  temporary  cir- 
cumstanccs,  most  claim  a  deep  and  diligent  scrutiny,  arc  the  subject  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  and  the  subject  of  National  Education.    That  they  are  closely  interwoven 
between  themselves,  at  once  in  a  moral  and  financial  point  of  view,  is  a  posi- 
tion to  which  all  who  are  acquainted  with  both,  or  either,  of  them  will  instantly 
assent    Of  the  present  state  of  the  Poor-Law  question,  some  account  will  be 
found  in  another  place.    Of  the  prospective  expedients  which  may  be  devised 
we  entertain  a  good  hope,  unless,  indeed,  we  have  already  arrived  at  a  crisb  in 
which  **  nee  mda,  nee  remedia  mahnany  pad  possumus;"  unless  a  degraded 
and  pauper  population  is  unable  to  endure  those  wholesome  restorations  which 
must  conduce  to  its  future  comfort,  although  they  may  not  be  conformable  to  its 
existing  habits.    The  formation  of  a  Central  Board  seems  to  be  generally  ex- 
pected, and  *'  cerUralization"  is  the  fashion  of  the  day.     We  shall  not  enter  into 
discussion  upon  the  abstract  principle,  rather  reserving  our  sentiments  until  the 
Boards  are  actually  appointed,  and  the  details  respecting  them  are  fixed ;  but 
thus  much  we  may  suggest,  that  an  attempt  altogether  to  continentalize  our 
institutions  will  be  neither  popular  nor  wise.    And  this  remark  might  naturally 
lead  us  to  the  topic  of  national  education ;  but  our  space  unfortunately  will 
not  permit  us  to  deal  as  we  could  wish  witli  the  mistakes  in  theory,  and  the 
misstatements  of  facts,  which,  upon  the  matter  of  national  education — whether  it 
IS  to  be  by  the  state,  or  by  individuals  and  associations — are  now  spread,  and 
reiterated,  and  multiplied  among  us.     We  shall  forthwith,  however,  devote  our 
closest  attention  to  the  subject;  and  we  have  a  perfect  confidence  tliat,  from  the 
data  which  we  possess,  wc  shall  be  enabled  to  rectify  many  errors;  and  to 
throw  light  upon  tlie  thick  confusion  and  obscurity  of  ideas  which  now  gene- 
rally prevail  both  as  to  the  introduction  of  foreign   systems,  and  as  to  the 
working  of  our  own.    And  this  we  are  anxious  to  do  in  our  next  publication, 
because,  about  that  time,  or  shortly  aAer  thai  time,  the  subject  will  probably 
be  brought  before  the  legislature,  and  take  a  strong  hold  of  the  public  mind. 

While  we  keep  our  own  eye  upon  those  schemes  of  parochial  melioration 
which  are  now,  we  rejoice  to  say,  eagerly  caught  up  through  every  district  of 
the  empire,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  authentic  and  practical  communica- 
tiomr ;  and  also  any  information,  from  actual  experience,  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
the  annuity  plan  atached  to  savings'  banks. 

With  respect  to  the  "  Reports  of  Societies,^'  we  must  now  be  in  arrears;  for, 
OS  our  pi'eseut  sketch  has  rather  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  or  a  pros|)ectus, 
we  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  digest  either  the  transactions  and  state- 
•  ments  of  the  associations  themselves,  or  our  own  comments  upon  them,  into 
any  shape  of  lucid  and  systematic  arrangement.  The  general  question  as  to  the 
proper  sphere  and  province  of  associations,  and  the  best  mode  of  effecting  their 
legitimate  objects,  is  one  which,  in  the  present  state  of  society  and  social  science, 
deserves  and  claims  a  far  more  careful  and  comprehensive  examination  than, 
as  far  as  4>ur  information  extends,  it  has  ever  hitherto  obtained. 

We  Bulgoiii  a  few  notices  of  books,  without,  however,  promising  any  utiiform 
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adherence  to  the  division  of  subjects^  which  we  have  now  adopted  for  our  im- 
mediate convenience.  In  fact,  whether  philosophical  classification  is  at  all 
practicable,  where  several  departments  of  theol<^  so  perpetuaUy  cross  one 
another,  and  mingle  with  one  another,  and  where  the  various  works  come  to  us, 
each  after  each,  in  different  periods  of  the  quarter,  is  a  point  upon  which  we 
fed  considerable  difficulty,  and  upon  which  practical  experience  wiU  be  the 
safest  guide. 


RELIGION  IN  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  SCIENCE, 

hampton  Lectures.  By  Frederick  Nolan,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  1.  The  Analogy  of 
Revelation  and  Science.  Published  by  J.  H.  Parker,  Oxford,  and  J.  G. 
Rivington,  Loudon.  1833.  2.  Retehtion  and  Science.  By  the  Rev.  Baden 
Powell,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Oxford,  printed  for  J.  U.  Park^,  and  J.  G.  Riving- 
ton,  London,  1833. 

Christianity  has  passed  through  many  ordeals;  the  ordeal  of  historical  Te^ 
search,  the  ordeal  of  critical  scholarship,  the  ordeal  of  logical  and  metaphy- 
sical investigation.  It  has  now  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  physical  science. 
It  must  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  astronomical  and  geological,  of  chemical  and 
physiological,  phenomena ;  and  we  make  no  complaint.  We  are  quite  content 
that  it  should  be  subjected  to  any  fair  trial,  conducted  upon  the  legitimate 
principles  of  enlarged  and  accurate  reasoning.  We  have  not  a  doubt— not  a 
shadow  of  doubt, — about  the  ultimate  result.  We  seek  not  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  physical  science,  or  divert  it  a  hair's  breadth  from  its  proper  course ;  but  we 
do  tliink  the  manner  of  instituting  and  carrying  on  the  examination  to  be  a 
matter  of  vital  moment.  We  are  even  more  afraid  of  friends  than  antagonists ; 
and  the  last  two  publications  emai>ating  from  members  of  the  Church,  under 
somewhat  imposing  circumstances,  have  considerably  increased  our  apprehen- 
sions. Dr.  Nolan  and  Mr.  Powell  rush  into  the  opposite  extremes.  Dr. 
Nolan  has  a  fanciflil  theory,  by  which  he  endeavours  sometimes  to  oppose 
Scriptural  to  inductive  philosophy,  and  sometimes  to  torture  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count into  a  verbal  and  literal  rather  than  a  substantial  accordance  with  pre- 
sent appearances  and  modem  systems.  Mr.  Powell  maintains  the  monstrous 
proposition,  that  the  truth  or  falsehood,  in  any  sense,  of  the  physical  accoutits 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  cannot  affect  the  argument  in  support  of  Christianity ;  in 
short,  that  it  matters  nothing  if  we  allow  all  the  physics  of  the  Bible,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  history,  to  be  an  "  absolute  contradiction"  to  the  actual  facts. 
Therefore,  if  we  understand  him  aright,  he  is  prepared  to  give  up  the  origin  of 
mankind  from  a  single  pair, — the  deluge, — tlie  six  days,  or  periods  of  creation ; 
and  utterly  heedless,  as  it  seems,  what  cbcirines  hinge  upon  these  occurrences, 
or  to  what  extent  God's  moral  government  is  here  represented  as  connected  with 
his  physical  dispensations,  be  actually  asserts,  in  substance,  that  if  these  things 
are  proved  to  be  pttrejictions,  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  our  faith  wiU  remain 
altogether  unshaken  and  inviolate.    We  know  not  what  Mr.  Powell's  faith 
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may  b»:  bui  k^  kim  not  impKcato  in  suck  toaets  thA  fldlih  9i  odiflr  Chni- 

Bui  we  Bitop.  At  ^  moBkeat  we  mteaded  only  to  itate  two  iSungi)  ^  on^ 
our  aflniraiioo  that  duutuaity  wifi  wa&  thxougfa  this  trial,  aa  duroug^  everjr 
other,  without  hurt  or  hlemish;  the  other,  our  eonvicdon,  aeverthekeaB,  that  the 
fuestien  of  phyrisal  ideikce  m  its  xebtion  to  ^  reHgion  of  Jeiua  Christ,  is 
just  the  most  important  and  the  most  difficult  question,  which,  when  we  considsr 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  tenor  of  modem  studies,  the  whole  range  of  divine 
and  human  knowledge  can  present; — ^the  very  question^  which  requires  to  he 
handled  with  the  nicest  tact,  the  most  delicate  discretion,  the  most  extensive  in- 
(prpaftion,  the  most  cautious  judgment.  Was  Dr.  Nolan, — notwithstanding  hia 
f^uoreiaeat%  which  are  indisputahly  great, — q\ute  the  man  to  preach  theBamp- 
foB  l^ec^ures  More  the  University  of  Oxford  on  such  a  sukject?  And  was  Mr. 
Bades^  Pqwell  fuUe  the  man  to  anawer  him?  We  really  leel  tfa»t  ^  credit 
of  the  University  is  to  a  certain  degree  involved :  and  on  this  account  it  isi  that 
we  rose  up  from  a  rapid  glance  into  these  two  puhlications,  with  more  uncom- 
fbrtahle  and  distressing  feelings,  than  we  can  possibly  express.  Dr.  Nolan's 
pwblication  is  unsatisfactory : — but  Mr.  Baden  Powell's  is  far  loorsa  than  un- 
fatisfkctory.  Finr  hju  iake^  we  now  waive  the  inquiry :  for  his  sake,  we  poat^ 
pone  it  until  our  next  number.  We  trust,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  ha  will 
take  som^  importunity  to  retract,  or  at  least  modify  his  preposterous  and  hjcror 
tical  propositions.  If  he  does  neither,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  show  the 
calamitous  conclusions,  to  which  his  premises  inevitably  lead ;  and  to  speak  of 
him  and  his  school,  in  terms  which  we  had  hoped  never  to  apply  to  a  Savilian 
professor  of  Geometry ;  or  a  man,  who  had  preached  in  St  Mary's  pulpit  at 
Oxford,  and  re^prii^ted  a  sennon  in  reply  to  the  Bampton  Lectures  \  or,  in  shor^ 
to  any  class  of  E/igUsh  Divines,  who  had  not  openly  seceded  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church. 


HISTORICAL  DIVINITY. 

The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century,    By  J.  H.  Newman,  M.A.    London.    Ri- 
vington  and  Co.     1833. 

This  is  one  of  those  le^umed  and  exceUent  works,  which  it  may  seem  almost 
uvQust  to  throw  amo^g  a  misceUany  of  notices :  and  we  shall  be  glad,  if  we  can 
fMxd  an  opportunity,  to  give  hereafUr  a  more  lengthened  account  of  it  It  de- 
serves every  eulogium  both  for  erudition  and  judgment  We  hope,  not  merely 
for  Mr.  NewQum's  sake,  hut  for  the  sake  of  orthodox  Christiani^,  that  the 
same  causes,  which  unfitted  it  for  a  place  in  "The  Theological  library," 
may  not  operate  to  diminish  its  general  circulation.  But,  nnha^iily,  these  i^ 
not  days  when  deep  inquiry  and  toilsome  thought  are  much  encoun^ed  a^d 
ippreci^ted. 
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OONTae¥£RSIALj  EXBOETICAL^  CRITICAL,  AMD  PHILOLOGICAL 

WORKS. 

Meek  on  the  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    London.    J.  Hatcbard  and  Son. 
ia84. 

Mr.  M^e^  seems  much  more  afndd  of  the  progress  of  Popeiy  in  this  island  thafi 
If  e  happen  to  he.  But  the  question,  whether  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is 
increasing  in  England  and  Scotland  with  a  ratio  beyond  the  general  increase  of 
the  population,  is  one  iqpon  which  we  axe  unwilling  to  enter  without  sufficient 
data  before  us^  or  sufficient  time  carefully  to  weigh  and  examine  them.  At  any 
rate,  it  must  be  well  for  the  Protestant  to  understand  the  distinctive  character 
of  his  own  faith,  and  to  be  (umiahed  with  arms  by  which  he  may  defend  it 
For  this  purpose  he  will  find  Mr.  Meek's  book  of  value  and  of  service. 


HuUean  Lectures  for  the  year  1832.    i(y  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt.   London.    John 
Murray.    1833. 

'We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  these  lectures.  They  are  ildl  of 
honest,  orthodox,  sterling  diviniQr :  and,  even  where  there  could  not  be  much 
MHwlfy  of  Bsatter,  there  is  a  ma^  and  vigoious  originaHty  ci  tone.  The  style 
is  racy  and  energetic  rather  than  polished :  it  resembles  a  new-stnNig  wine-^-good 
and  sound ;  but  vaatiog  the  s^toesa  apd  nettomess  vhich  age  ai^t  give  it 
Was  it  fwte  wortli  wUe  to  attack  a  papular  Hl^taary  of  the  Jews  from  the  Uni- 
versity pulpit,  and  to  bring  so  prominently  forwacd,  even  for  the  eaka  of  4amo- 
the  flim^r  ftbric  of  Mr.  Mihwui's  theogdes? 


Second  Trwoeh  of  an  Irish  Oenileman  in  Search  of  a  RehgUmy  wUh  Votee  and 
iUustratious,  Not  by  the  Editor  of  <<  Captain  Rock's  Mem^n."  2  voli. 
Dubtin.    Richaid  Milliken  and  Son.     1888. 

We  dislike  the  principle  of  this  book,  which  proceeds  merely  upon  the  altera* 
tion  of  another  man's  idea.  Mr.  Moore,  in  writing  **  The  Travels  of  an  Irish 
C^endeman  .in  Search  of  a  Religion,"  was  quite  out  of  his  element,  and  quite 
out  of  his  depth.  But  it  is  better  to  writ^  91  reply  than  an  imitation.  The  work 
before  us  shows  ability,  and  shows  reading:  but  we  much  question  its  success; 
or  rather,  to  use  the  author's  not  very  felicitous  phraseology,  we  should  express 
this  opinion,  "  senxa  dubbiot  1  mean  -wi^out  doubt." — ^p.  177. 


1.  Nine  Sermons  on  the  Trinity.  Preached  in  Rostrevor  Church,  By  the  Rev. 
Edward  John  Evans,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Kilbrony.  Dublin.  WiHiam  Cuny, 
jun.  and  Co.;  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London.    1883. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  deduced,  ^c.     By  a  Member  of  th^ 
'    Chiuvh  of  England.    London.    Rivipgton  and  Co.    1833. 

3.  Unitarian  Christianity  demonstrated  from  the  Bibte.  By  a  late  Student  of 
the  Dublin  Univendty.  Third  Edition.  Hunter  and  Co.  London;  Shaw 
and  Sons,  DuUia. 
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4.  Deliverance  from  Evil,  or  Rational  Mislicism  etpUined,   London.   R.'Haii- 
ter.     1833. 

Here  we  have  "bane  and  antidote"  together.  Mr.  Evans,  indeed,  and  his 
anonymous  coadjutor,  might  overthrow  more  doughty  antagonists  than  any 
whom  they  seem  likely  to  meet  The  Unitarian  publications,  which  we  have 
lately  seen,  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  hardly  worthy  even  of  their  own 
cause.  Those  before  us  are  mere  drivel :  and  we  foiget  their  venom  in  the 
complete  consciousness  of  their  impotence.  It  rejoices  us  to  find,  that,  although 
among  the  members  of  Mechanics  Institutes,  and  the  smaller  fry  of  philoso- 
phers, of  little  wit  and  no  reading,  Unitarianism  may  be  making  its  miserable 
way,  still  the  general  talent  and  intellect  of  the  country  are  altogether  against 
it :  and  that  eVen  in  our  courts  of  law  champions  start  up,  most  willing  and 
most  able  to  defend  the  cause  of  lYmitarian  Christianity. 


1.  Girdlestone  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  Londoa. 
Hatchard  and  Son.     1 833. 

2.  The  Book  of  the  Unveiling,  An  Exposition,  with  Notes.  London.  Samuel 
Bagster.    1833.    4to. 

3.  The  Time  of  the  End.  A  Series  of  Lectures  on  Prophetical  Chronology. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Holmes,  B.  A.  Chanoelior  of  Cashel,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Lon- 
don.   Seeley  and  Bumside. 

Herb  we  have  a  collection  of  works  upon  subjects  which  have  ever  baffled  hu- 
man penetration.  Mr.  Girdlestone  fnof  the  Vicar  of  Sedgley)  writes  with  more 
caution  and  prudence  than  the  rest;  but  we  cannot  profess  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  aiguments.  "  The  Book  of  the  UnveiMng,"  notwit^tanding  the  afiectation 
of  the  title,  does  not  pretend  to  look  into  fiiturity.  The  other  may  either  edify 
or  divert  the  curious  reader,  who  wishes  to  see  it  proved  by  five  lines  of  demon- 
stration, that  the  ''Time  of  the  End"  is  to  be  in  1836,  although  many  other 
epochs  have  been  ascertained  as  the  final  period  by  methods  equally  conclusive. 


1.  Modem  Claim  tothe  Gifts  of  the  Spirit.    By  the  Rev.  William  Goode,  M.  A. 
London.    J.  Hatchard  and  Son.     1833. 

2.  TuH)  Discourses  upon  the  Trial  of  the  Spirits.    By  the  Rev.  Henry  Blunt, 
Rector  of  Upper  Chelsea.    London.     J.  Hatchard  and  Son.     1833. 

Of  these  two  works,  Mr.  Goode's  is  a  carefiil  and  convincing  exposore  of  the 
claims  to  immediate  inspiration  put  forth  by  some  modern  fanatics.  He  sets 
the  Scriptural  evidence  upon  the  subject  in  a  strong  light :  and  he  shows,  firom 
historical  proo6,  that  there  is  nothing  of  novelty  in  the  enthuaiastB  or  impostors, 
with  whom  we  are  now  pestered ;  but  that  there  have  been  men  in  all  ages,  who 
have,  in  like  manner,  ' 

"  Play'd  their  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heav'n 
To  make  the  angels  weep." 
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The  qaotatioii  may  not  be  quite  exact;  but  no  matter.  Mr.  Blunt's  BeimonB 
add  little  to  the  aigument ;  but  they  display  the  pious  and  Christian  ^irit, 
characteristic  of  their  truly  excellent  author.  '  Of  course,  Mr.  Bliuit  knows 
much  better  than  we  can  know  the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded : 
tor  ourselves,  we  *  should  hardly  have  deemed  it  requisite  to  notice  such  frantic 
fdlies  from  the  pulpit.  Why  speak  in  unknown  tongues  ?  why  speak  things, 
which,  when  interpreted^  appear  unworthy  of  inspiration,  and  even  inteipreta- 
tion?  But  we  fear  that  we  are  formed  of  less  indulgent  materials  than  Mr. 
Blunt.  We  can  only  say,  that  we  look  upon  the  pretensions  of  these  men 
with  an  ineffiible  contempt  j  and  upon  the  men  themselves  with  an  Inefiable 
compassion. 

Chrisiian  Erperierue,  as  ^Utplaytd  in  the  Xj/e  and  WrUingt  of  SU  Paul,  By 
the  Author  of  "  Christian  Retirement."  .  Second  Edition.  London.  Hamil- 
ton, Adams  and  Go.     1833. 

A  devout  and  agreeable  productbn,  which  we  can  read  with  pleasure,  even  after 
Mr.  Heniy  hunt's  admirable  lectures  upon  nearly  the  same  subject. 


VOLUMES  OF  PRACTICAL  DIVINITY. 

A  Coune  of  Sermons  for  the  Yem'*    By  the  Rev.  Johnson  Graht,  M.A.  Reetor 
'    of  Blnbrooke,  &c.    London:  Ritington,  Hatchard;  Straker  and  Drew,  Ken-' 
tish  Town.     1833.     IDs.  6d. 

These  Sermons  are  replete  with  amiable  feeling  and  pleaaang  language.  'Many 
readers,  we  dare  say,  would  be  charmed  with  them.  To  our  taite  diey  are 
somewhat  deficient  in  the  lofty  qualities  of  fervour  and  strength;  they  seem  to 
want  pith;  and  they  too  often  descend  to  the  mere  preiiinestes  of  poetry.  '  But 
we  should  not  wish  to  be  harsh,  even  if  harshness  were  deserved,  (and  certainly 
it  is  not,)  with  so  able  and  excellent  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  as  Mr.  Grant  has 
been  for  many  yean. 

1 .  Plain  Discourses f  Doctrinal  and  Practical^  adapted  to  a  Country  Congregation. 
By  the  Rev.  Sir  C.  Hardinge,  Bart.  A.M.  London:  J.  G.  and  F.  Rivingtoir. 
VoLIL    1833. 

2.  Family  and  Parochial  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Shepherd,  Curate  of  Ched- 
diDgtoUy  Bucks.    London:  J.  G.  and  F.  Rivington. 

3.  Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  Richard  Cattcrmole,  B.D.    London :  B.  Fellowes. 

4.  21ie  Belter  Covenant;  a  Series  of  Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Goode, 
M.  A.  Lecturer  of  Cbpham.    London :  Hatchard  and  Son.    1833. 

Op  these  Sermons,  which  we  put  together  because  they  mi^  be  all  acceptable  in 
their  way,  they  who  like  a  more  copious  and  poetical  diction  will  prefer  Mr.  Cat- 
termole's  j  they,  who  like  tlie  tone  which  is  called  Eoangelicalf  will  prefer  Mr. 
Goode's;  and  they,  who  like  practical  and  homely  Sermons,  which  may  be  use- 
ful in  any  family  or  parish,  will  prefer  Sir  C.  Hardinge  and  Mr.  Shepherd's^ 


OCCASIONAL  DISCOURSES  AMD  TkACt§. 

1.  Charge  iy  tht  Right  Hev.  Henry  Lord  BUhop  qf  Exeter ^  at  kU  Trimary 
rUUation,    John  Murray.     1833. 

2.  Eh",  Skinner't  Charge  to  the  Clergy  6f  hh  Dhces6  of  Aberdeen.    Brown  and 
Co.;  Grant  And  Go.^  fidinbiu^h;  Ritin^en)  Lbndon.     1833. 

3.  Rev.  £.  A.  BfHt^'n  Berm&h  at  the  VuitaiUm  tf  the  Attkdmtcon  of  To^nm, 
ftivingtoh.    1833; 

"tea  Bishop  of  Ex^l^r'd  Chargig  is,  a6  might  be  Expected  from  hiM^  able  imfl 
eloquent ;  and  traces  a  variety  of  topics  with  d  masterly  and  rapU  f»eh(ffl.  W§ 
are  glad  to  find  that  he  gives  a  very  cheering  account  of  the  state  ot  ^pnlat 
feeling)  with  respect  to  the  Church,  in  his  important  and  extensive  Diocese. 
We  Mlfeve  ihdeed  thkt  in  disteht  and  rural  districts  the  migoKty  df  the  ^ee^te 
are  still  attached  to  <jie  dMttines  and  fohils  e(  the  Esiftblislied  Church,  kaH  the 
persons  of  their  spiritual  guides;  but  we  much  fear,  on  the  btfaer  side;  that  in 
viUt  and  busy  towns,  such  as  London^  aifd  Birmingham)  and  Manchester,  there 
is  a  p;irty,  formidable  both  fh>ifK  numerieal  strength  and  want  of  principle^  codv^ 
posed  of  men  who  &vour  infidelity  more  than  dissent — men  with  whom  it  wiU 
be  found  impossible  to  keep  any  terms — ^men  who  would  be  quite  satisfied  to  see 
our  Churches  roofless,  ahd  oat  population  tinchristianized,  and  our  Cleigy 
beggats  Upon  the  Ihoe  of  Ih'e  eaHh*  On  this  account  we  have  spoken  of  the 
ptDceedinga  in  a  partielilar  pteish  of  the  tnetrop^Si  with  perhaps  more  vehe- 
mence Uian  the  occasion  might  seem  to  require.  But  our  censures  are  in  aome 
degtee  conjectural  and  conditional;  and  if  we  discover  hereafter  thai  we  are 
mistaken,  we  shall  admowledge  our  error  with  more  pleasure  than  we  now  ex- 
press our  indignation. 

Dr.  Skinner's  Charge  is  sound  and  useful;  but  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Bray*s 
Seftnon  is  much  to  our  taste. 


CHARGES  AND  VISITATION  SERMONS. 
National  Apoitacy  considered,  in  a  Sermon,    By  John  Keble,  M.  A.    Oxford, 
pnnted  )xy  S.  CoUingwood.    1833. 

Mr.  Keble's  Sermon  is  forcible  and  spirited;  but  the  excellent  auibor  mast  of 
course  expect  that,  to  many  j)er8ons,  his  very  force  and  determihatioh  Will  be 
displeasing;  and  that  matiy  others  will,  frhile  (irofesding  generally  io  agt^e  ViA 
him,  consider  the  tone  which  he  has  tak&n  as  occasionally  deficient  in  modera- 
tion. 


The  Natwt  and  Necemiy  of  a  due  Pt^paraiidn  fo^  Death ;  a  Sermon,  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Harrison,  M.  A.  Lecturer  of  St  Mary's  Church,  Chester. 
Chester,  printed  for  John  Seacome.    1833. 

Mr.  HAaaison's  i§  one  bf  the  innumerable  Discourses  bnnually  {joured  forth, 
Which  Are  very  pfopei-  fb  be  preaehed^  biit  not  of  suffieient  ctf^^  to  be  pvlb- 
lished. 


Church  Rates  Lawful  hut  not  ttknyt  expedknt ;  a  Sermon^  ^  BjUhm  R«v. 
Charles  Girdlefltone,  M. A.  Vicar  of  Sedgley,  StafibrddnvR.  London :  J.  Q« 
and  F.  Riviugton,  Halchard  and  Son,  and  L.  B.  Sedey  ioid  Sons.     1833. 

Mr.  GiRDLESToME  hopes,  by  his  numerous  ^i  BiiJMm,  in  this  critical  position  of 
Ecclesiastical  affiurs,  to  do  more  or  less  of  good;  hut  we  must  think  that  he  is 
unfortunate  in  the  subjects  which  he  selects,  and  the  opportunities  which  he 
seizes.  **  Neither  gods,  near  men,  nor  columns/'  allow  mediocrity  to  poetry;  so 
Mr.  Girdle&tone  may  he  assured  that  "  ndther  gods,  nor  men,  nor  cekunni," 
nor  any  thing  dse,  wiH  allow  any  man  to  he  on  both  sides  when  irritating  or  im- 
portant suljects  are  discussed.  A  man  may  attach  himself  to  neither  party;  he 
cannot  attach  himself  to  both.  He  might  as  well  think  to  walk  on  both  sides  of 
the  pavement  at  once,  without  stq^ing  into  the  gutter  between  them. 

i»d\  I J  t, 

GENERAL  LITERATURE  IN  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  RELIGIOUS  AND 

SOCIAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

SteUl  Bvik^  md  thdt  Remtdy.  By  tiie  lUV.  Gharlel  B.  Taylef)  M.  A»  "  The 
Mechanic."    London :  Smith,  Elder  antl  Co.  CemhiUb    1638. 

Tbb  design  of  thik  wotk  wo«)d  Yakft  been  good,  tf  it  had  been  originals — ^tfae 
ezeeatien  is  only  Pakrahk*  The  wint  of  these  two  great  cMderatoy^erigiaality 
of  plan  and  striking  excellence  of  execution,  appear  to  liave  been  fatal  to  tkt 
tmdertaking.    Mr.  Tayler's  intentions  were,  we  have  no  doubt,  excellent. 


The  Oriental  Annual^  or  Scenes  in  India;  comprising  Twenty-fioe  Engratihf^ 

from  Original  Drawiugs,     By  William  Daniell,  M.A.     And  a  Descriptive 

Aeeount,  by  the  Rev.  Hebart  Ceunter,  B.  D.   Lcindon :  Published  by  Edwatd 

BuH,  HoUes  Stt«et,  Cavendish  Square.    1834. 

A  voLuitfe  quite  gotgeous  in  lift  embellishments,  and  itt  its  tetter-ptesi  intl!f«Bting, 

cfn  many  accounts,  to  the  Biblical  studfeht  and  Christian  read^.    W6  ikmM  iay 

inore  in  its  praise,  if  It  had  nbt  already  been  fto  elaborately  bepujfed. 


Ihes  of  Sacred  Poets.  Vol.  1.  By  R.  A.  Willmott,  Esq.  of  Trinity  Colle^, 
Cambridge.  Published  by  Parker,  Strand,  under  the  Direction  of  the  CoM- 
mittee  of  General  Literature  and  Education. 

Upoh  the  hurried  and  imperfact  peivsal  which  we  hAve  beeil  enabled  to  give  to 
Ais  book,  we  should  say  of  it  that  it  was  comptaed  with  great  elegance  of  styles 
and  displays  considerable  research; — and  afibrds  much  information,  gathered 
from  original  sources,  and  not  hitherto  brought  before  the  public  view.  It  is 
indeed  delightful  to  retire  from  the  bustle  and  disquietude  of  the  turbtileiit 
world  to  the  study  of  such  biography  as  this.  Mr.  Willmott  writes  of  Christians 
in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  ahd  of  poets  in  the  spirit  D^a  poet 
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AMERICAN  WORKS. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  M.  A. 
Re-published  under  the  Care  of  £.  Henderson.  Doct.  Philos.  London: 
Fisher,  R.  Fisher  and  P.  Jackson.     1833. 

This  is  a  truly  valuable  treatise,  quite  on  a  par  with  the  same  Author*s  Annotn- 
tlons  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  preliminary  matter  in  reply  to  the 
objections  raised  by  German  criticism,  and  in  proof  that  the  Epistle  was  written 
to  the  Hebrews  and  written  by  St  Paul,  is  excellent,  and,  we  shoidd  almost  say, 
conclusive.  There  are,  of  course,  some  few  points,  philological  and  excgetical, 
on  which  we  difier  from  Mr.  Stuart,  for  the  field  is  vast  and  various;  but  we 
content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  the  work  is  most  creditable  to  American 
piety  and  American  scholarship.  W&  fear  that  there  are  very  few  of  our  own 
divines  who  could  have  done  it,  or  would  have  done  it.  The  toil  of  really 
learned  and  laborious  criticiBm  is  very  irksome,  and,  with  us,  very  ill-requited. 


The  Rule  of  Faith.  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episaqnil 
Church  in  Pennsylvania,  By  the  Right  Rev.  Henvy  W.  Onderdonck,  D.  D. 
Assitant  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.    Philadelphia.   1833. 

Convention  Sermon,  on  the  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Civil  Government  in  the 
United  States.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Adams,  D.D.  &c.  &c.     Charleston.  1833. 

These  also  are  two  small  publications  which  do  credit  to  the  literature  and  piety 
of  the  United  States.  They  well  deserve  perusal,  which  we  hope  they  will 
obtain.  They  well  deserve  quotation;  which|  unfortunately,  we  are  unable  to 
give- 

We  reserve  Dr.  Wardlaw's  Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics  and  some  other  volumes 
for  future  examination;  and  in  addition  to  the  works  which  we  have  now 
specified,  we  might  mention  the  Norrisian  Prize  Essay  for  1832,  by  Mr.  Myers, 
which  is  pains-taking  and  praise- worthy;  and  Mr.  J.  F.  RusselVs  reply  to  Mr. 
Beverley's  slashing  libels  against  the  Universities  and  Clei^  of  the  land,  which 
does  him  great  credit  on  many  accounts ;  and  the  argument  a  priori  for  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  by  William  Gillespie;  and  a  Concise  View  of  the 
Prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah,  by  William  Webb  Ellis,  of  Brasenuose  Col- 
lege, Oxford ;  and  "  Remarks  on  the  Best  Plans  of  School  Education,'*  by 
David  Davison,  M.  A. ;  and  a  little  book  published  by  J.  Vincent,  at  Oxford, 
entitled  "  Seven  Essays  on  the  Social  Condition  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,"  which 
for  the  Scholar  and  the  Christian  possesses  much  interest,  hilt  which,  we  fear, 
IS  too  learned  and  too  classical  for  this  utilitarian  age. — But  our  space  is 
exhausted. 
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Art.  I. — Fanaticism,  By  the  Author  of  "  Natural  History  of 
Enthusiasm.  London:  Holdsworth  and  Ball.  1833.  8vo* 
pp.  515. 

We  must  honestly  confess  that  we  sit  down  with  feelings  of  un- 
speakable diffidence  and  perplexity  to  an  examination  of  the 
topics  involved  in  this  treatise.  Enthusiasm  and  Fanaticism  are 
two  very  dark  and  awful  departments  of  Mental  Nosology.  We 
freely  acknowledge  ourselves  inadequate  to  the  task  of  exploring 
them  as  their  importance  and  then*  difficulty  demands.  Like  all 
other  regions  of  mquiry  of  which  the  nature  of  man  is  the  subject 
— in  its  weakness  and  its  strength,  its  rectitude  and  its  aberrations 
— this  seems  to  us  to  require  an  almost  superhuman  power  of  in^ 
tuition;  such  as  was  possessed  by  Shakspeare  alone,  of  all  the 
sons  of  men  who  have  left  us  any  monuments  of  their  genius. 
And  then,  too,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  task  is  one  which 
further  calls  for  some  portion  of  that  peculiar  sagacity  and  expe- 
rience which  ii  to  be  attained  nowhere  but  in  the  school  of 
medical  science.  There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the 
case  of  the  cx>nfirmed  enthusiast,  or  fanatic,  is  a  case  of  insanity. 
The  degrees  of  intensity  with  which  the  disorder  manifests  itself 
may  be  infinitely  various ;  and  so  likewise  may  be  the  symptoms 
which  exercise  the  diagnostic  or  prognostic  penetration  of  the  ob- 
server. But  still  there  must  be  more  or  less  of  madness  in  every 
instance  of  the  kind  which  can  be  well  imagined;  of  madness, 
which,  if  it  apparently  leaves  the  intellectual  capacities  tolerably 
undisturbed,  produces  a  fearful  and  strange  confusion  of  the 
moral  faculties. '  And  this  interruption  or  destruction  of  the 
moral  equilibrium  is  considered,  we  believe,  by  the  highest  medi- 
cal authorities,  to  be  one  of  the  most  certain  indications  of  a 
diseased  mind.  We  contend,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  a  con- 
summate accomplishment  of  such  a  work  as  that  before  us,  a 
certain  measure  of  what  may  be  called  professional  knowledge 
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should  enter  into  the  qualificetions  of  the  ioquirer.  If  we  were 
to  image  to  ourselves  a  person  adequately  endowed  for  the  task, 
it  would  be  one  who  should  be  gifted  by  nature  with  a  profouud 
intuitive  capacity — who  ehould  add  to  Ibis  gift  m  wido  9Dd  various 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  as  exhibited  to  us  in  biography 
and  history — and  who,  lastly,  should  be  personally,  and  (if  we 
may  so  express  it)  medically  familiar  with  all  the  sad  and  appal- 
ling phenomena  of  mental  derangement. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  are  multitudes  who  act  like  enthu- 
siasts or  fanatics,  without  being  such  by  virtue  of  their  own  per* 
sonal  and  peculiar  temperament.  There  is,  doubtless,  many  a 
nature  which  is  destitute  of  inherent  energy  sufficient  to  engender, 
of  itself,  either  of  these  habits  or  dispositions ;  and  which  yet  is 
capable  of  imbibing,  by  infection  from  other  highly  diseased 
mmds,  a  tendency  to  the  most  ridiculous  or  the  most  pernicious 
extravagancies.  The  genuine  enthusiast  will  often  be  surrounded 
by  followers,  to  all  appearance  as  wild  and  devious  as  himself, 
and  who  yet  have,  in  their  own  nature,  no  elements  which  would 
ever  have  wrought  themselves  into  commotion,  or  driven  their 
possessor  much  awry  from  the  line  of  sobriety.  The  fanatic,  in 
like  manner,  is  frequently  able  to  stir  the  stagnant  waters  around 
him  into  furious  agitation,  and  to  give  them  the  aspect  and  the 
force  of  a  troubled  ocean.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  melan- 
choly and  more  oppressive  than  to  look  back  upon  the  history  of 
man,  and  there  to  see  how  the  comparatively  inert  atoms  of  which 
the  moral  world  is  made  up,  have  been  often  lashed  into  ruinous 
confusion  by  the  breath  of  some  mischievous  and  unquiet  spirit, 
till  they  seemed  to  be  themselves  instinct  with  some  tremendous 
principle  of  life.  In  examining,  therefore,  the  history  of  these 
forms  of  madness,  the  inquirer  must  alwavs  be  considered  as 
having  before  him  those  cases,  chiefly,  which  exhibit  the  genera^ 
tion  and  the  working  of  the  turbulent  principle  in  minds  of  a 
peculiar  order.  It  is  here  that  the  leadmg  appearances  must  be 
sought.  The  movements  of  the  inferior  agents  may  fitly  be  re- 
garded as  forming  a  class  of  subordinate  and  residual  phenomena; 
all  of  which  will,  indeed,  be  found  to  harmonize  with  the  theory, 
if  the  theory  be  properly  constructed,  but  which,  of  themselves, 
would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  conduct  us  to  the  tnie  philosophy 
of  the  subject. 

Respecting  the  fitness  of  the  author  for  a  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion, we  have  already  expressed  our  judgment,  in  a  former  article 
of  this  journal.*  The  writer  is  evidently  a  manf  of  ardent  piety,  of 
a  vivid  imagination,  and  of  a  vigorous  and  excursive  understanding. 
He  has  a  vast  command  of  diction  and  of  imagery — perfections 

•  Britisli  Critic  for  Oct.  1830,  Art.  VI.— On  the  **  Natural  Hiitorj  of  fiDthiuiwD." 
t  Or  Woman  I— we  know  not  whicb*    The  performance  b  niascuUne  enough. 
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which  sometimes  betray  him  into  their  kiodred  vices.  Whether  he 
composes  with  facility^  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  ascertain. 
If  he  does,  the  result  is  such  as  to  baffle  all  criticism.  Any  man 
who  can  write  fluently  in  such  a  style»  must  himself  be  under  the 
influence  of  something  like  enthusiasm.  He  is  never  dull.  Dul- 
ness^  indeed,  is  at  the  very  antipodes  of  his  manner.  He  seems  to 
work,  almost  throughout,  in  a  tone  of  mental  orgasm.  If  the 
reader  ever  flags,  it  is  not  from  the  narcotic  influence  of  the  pre- 
paration»  but  from  the  exhaustion  produced  by  long-continued  ex- 
citement* There  is,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  an  intensity  about 
the  composition!  which  keeps  our  faculties  perpetually  upon  the 
stretch*  All  this  indicates,  no  doubt,  an  abundance^  almost  a 
superfluity,  of  power ;  but  still  it  leaves  the  reader  under  the  im- 
pression that  there  has  been  an  incessant  efibrt  put  forth.  The 
work  may  have  been  produced  without  throes  and  agonies; — but 
one  cannot  be  sure  of  this  from  the  perusal  of  it.  The  impression 
of  most  readers  will  probably  be,  that  the  process  of  production 
must  have  been  severe  and  laborious.  The  man,  beyond  all 
question,  is  a  very  distinguished  writer;  but  he  is  not  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  giants  whose  strength  often  appears  most  majestic  in 
its  repose. 

We  are  rather  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  present  work  will 
ever  reach  the  popularity  attained  by  the  **  Natural  History  of  Eu- 
thusiasm.'^  Not  that  the  writer  is  here  below  himself  in  power  and 
execution,  but  that  the  subject  of  this  treatise  is  less  likely  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  public.  The  elements  of  Enthusiasm  are  always 
afloat  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  It  is  true  that  they  are  a 
good  deal  neutralized  or  counteracted  by  the  spirit  which  predo- 
minates in  this  arithmetical  and  scientific  age.  There  is  proba*- 
My  at  this  moment  among  us,  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
individuals  whose  brain  is  no  more  capable  of  enthusiasm,  than  a 
heaj)  of  saw-dust  is  capable  of  ignition.  But  the  mass  of  in- 
combustible material  will  never  be  sufficient  to  keep  down  alto- 
gether the  inflammable  tendencies  which  are  constantly  lurking  in 
every  community  of  human  beings.  Enthusiasm^  in  some  form 
or  other,  will  be  perpetually  bursting  forth ;  sometimes  in  small 
and  feeble  explosions,  at  other  times  in  fantastic  and  many- 
coloured  flames,  and  occasionally  with  loud  and  alarming,  but  not 
perhaps  very  dangerous,  eruption.  Being,  however^  incessantly 
at  work,  it  becomes  of  course  an  object  of  permanent  attention, 
more  especially  to  those  who  delight  in  the  exercise  of  moral  and 
intellectual  analysis.  But  fanaticism  has,  at  this  time,  less  re- 
semblance to  a  widely-diffused  elecirical  fire,  than  to  a  volcano 
which  has  long  ceased  to  rage.  It  may,  indeed,  burst  forth  once 
more*     It  may  again  vomit  its  torrents  of  lava,  and  spout  upwards 
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its  tempest  of  blazing  fragments.  No  one  can  be  certain  that  it 
has  utterly  burned  out;  but  yet^  no  one  is  under  the  least  alarm 
about  the  matter.  And  so,  people  build  their  houses,  and  plant 
their  vineyards  and  their  olive-yards,  in  the  very  nridst  of  the  ruins 
which,  in  by-gone  generations,  were  made  by  the  grim  but  silent 
monster  in  their  neighbourhood.  This  we  take  to  be  very  much 
the  case  with  ourselves  at  the  present  day.  We  are  under  little 
more  habitual  dread  of  the  fanatical  spirit,  than  we  are  of  the 
final  conflagration  of  the  world.  We  have  among  us,  dreamers 
of  dreams,  and  seers  of  visions,  and  wanderers  in  the  land  of  un- 
real mockery,  and  dealers  in  a  sort  of  spiritual  glamour.  But  a 
genuine  and  confirmed  fanatic  is  a  prodigy  which  most  people 
would  stare  at,  and  wonder  how  he  had  contrived  to  escape  from 
Bedlam.  And,  as  for  any  general  convulsion,  and  upheaving  of 
the  frame  of  society,  from  the  fierce  energies  of  fanaticism,  we  of 
this  country  as  little  expect  it,  as  we  expect  to  see  "  castles  top- 
pling on  their  warders'  heads ;''  or  "  palaces  and  pyramids  sloping 
their  tops  to  their  foundations,'*  from  the  action  of  an  earthquake. 
For  these  reasons,  any  analysis  of  this  turbulent  principle  is  much 
less  likely  to  excite  the  public  mind,  than  an  investigation  of  the 
more  familiar  phenomena  considered  in  the  former  volume  of  this 
writer. 

He  appears,  indeed,  to  be  himself  aware  that  all  apprehensions 
from  this  quarter  have  long  subsided.  But  he  considers  us  as  in 
a  state  of  very  dangerous  security.  He  is  under  a  strong  impres- 
tion  that  we  are  not  entirely  safe  from  an  eruption  from  one  day 
to  another. 

'*  If" — he  says — ''just  at  the  present  moment,  there  seems  little  or 
no  probability  that  sanguinary  and  malignant  superstitions  should  regain 
their  lost  ascendency,  can  we  say  it  is  certain  that  no  such  evib,  congru- 
ous as  they  are  with  the  universal  passions  of  man,  shall  henceforth  be 

generated,  and  burst  abroad  ? The  supposition  that  human  nature 

has  for  ever  discarded  certain  powerful  emotions,  which,  awhile  ago, 
raged  within  its  circle,  must  be  (teemed  frivolous  and  absurd.  How  soon 
may  we  be  taught  to  estimate  more  wisely  the  forces  we  have  to  guard 
against,  in  our  political  and  religious  speculations  !  The  frigid  indiffer- 
ence and  levity  we  see  around  us,  is  but  the  fashion  of  a  day ;  and  a 
day  may  see  it  exchanged  for  the  utmost  extravagance,  and  for  the  highest 
frenzy  of  fanatical  zeal.     Human  nature,  let  us  be  assured,  is  a  more 

Erofound  and  boisterous  element  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  when  it  has 
appened  to  us  for  a  length  of  time  to  stand  upon  the  brink  of  the  abyss, 
in  a  summer  season,  idly  gazing  upon  the  rippled  surface, — gay  in  froth 
and  sunbeams.  What  shall  be  the  movements  of  the  deep,  and  what  the 
thunder  of  its  rage,  at  nightfall,  and  when  the  winds  ore  up?''— p.  16. 

In  another  place  be  observes,  that 

''Little  more  than  the  trite  surface  of  human  nature  meets  the  eye 
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among  a  people  like  ourselves.  Our  theories  and  systems  of  morals  hardly 
take  account  of  upper  and  lower  instances,  while  they  are  busied  with 
what  may  be  found  in  the  mid  region  of  mixed  and  moderate  passions. 
Living,  as  we  do,  in  the  meridian  of  caution  and  mediocrity,— history, 
when  most  faithful,  often  sounds  like  romance.  Or,  even  if  we  give 
credit  to  its  narration,  we  regard  its  lessons  as  of  little  practical  signifi- 
cance now ',  inasmuch  as  whatever  is  violent  or  terrible  has  fallen,  we 
think,  from  the  usage  of  mankind.  It  has  become  somewhat  difficult 
for  us  to  place  ourselves  so  far  in  sympathy  with  extreme  emotions  as  is 
necessary  for  understanding  them.  In  all  things,  what  is  profound  has 
given  way  to  what  is  familiar  ^  or  what  once  was  fact,  is  now  thought  of 
only  as  a  fit' subject  for  fiction." 

And  then  he  adds,  undoubtedly  with  great  truth,  that  *^  men  of 
the  present  age  are  careworn  oftener  than  melancholy;  merry  or 
jovial  rather  than  joyous ;  sagacious  or  ingenious  rather  than  medi* 
tative ;  and  so  keenly  attached  to  the  passing  moment" — (and  we 
might  add,  so  incessantly  grappled  and  buffeted  by  the  harassing 
exigencies  of  the  passing  moment) — *^  as  to  throw  up  their  interest 
as  well  in  the  past  as  the  future.''  All  this  is  true, — most  griev- 
ously true.  We  are,  in  sad  and  sober  verity,  a  careworn  genera- 
tion* England,  more  especially,  in  spite  of  her  wealth  and  her 
resources,  we  take  to  be  the  most  careworn  nation  beneath 
the  Sun !  Our  dreams  are  haunted,  not  by  the  Furies  of  rancor- 
ous Religionism,  but  by  the  harpies  of  the  Law.  We  live  in  daily 
and  hourly  fear,  not  of  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition,  but  of  the 
familiars  of  the  Exchequer.  Our  musings  are  of  taxgatherers, 
and  attornies,  and  bailiits.  We  are  perpetually  thinking  how  the 
wolf  is  to  be  kept  from  the  door.  Our  talk  is  of  poor  laws,  and 
of  corn  laws,  and  of  free  trade,  and  of  currency.  We  are  deep 
in  the  mysteries  of  utility  and  expediency.  We  are,  moreover,  in 
the  midst  of  a  heaving  ocean  of  desperate  pauperism:  and  are 
watching,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  for  the  moment  when  the  tide 
shall  rise  up,  till  "  our  lips  drink  the  bitter  brine."  We  are,  in 
short,  more  or  less  deeply  immersed  in  anxieties  at  once  the  most 
grovelling  and  the  most  tormenting.  And  all  this  while,  there  is 
"  a  spirit  of  raillery"  abroad  among  the  classes  who  are  compara- 
tively at  ease ;  a  mocking  and  sneering  devil,  who  withers  with  a 
glance  all  high  and  cordial  emotion.  In  those  quarters  there  prevails 
an  influence,  in  the  midst  of  which  passion  and  energy  quietly  die 
away.  If  any  thing,  therefore,  like  '*  demoniac  frenzy"  should  rush 
forth,  in  a  generation  like  this,  it  may  be  expected  to  issue  from 
the  regions  where  popular  discontent  is  in  dark  and  secret  fermen- 
tation, rather  than  from  the  depths  of  religious  and  spiritual  emo- 
tion.    But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  author  bids  us  to  beware. 

'*  Galerius^  Alva,  Bonner^—^he  tells  us—*'  cross  our  path  in  every 
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street  of  a  populous  city ;  and^  moreover,  tbe  i^ent9  aad  mniaten  ol 
such  formidable  personages  might  be  fouiid  ia  every  crovd.  Tbe  cbief 
aud  bis  company,  fit  for  tbe  labours  of  religious  crueky,  ve  bmisI  boI 
think  have  passed  away  with  ages  long  gone  by  ^  but  rather  believe  that 
they  are  about  us  now,  and  wait  only  tbe  leave  or  bidding  of  circvmstaaces 
to  re-act  their  parts/' — "  Justice^  therefore,  toward  the  signaliEed  authors 
of  persecution,  whom  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  beings  of  infernai  origiii^ 
— and  a  due  caution^  having  respect  to  the  possible  events  of  some  day 
which  may  yet  come  in  the  world's  history,— ^demand  thai,  instead  of 
taking  a  distant  glance  at  tbe  gk>omy  tragedies  of  remote  limes,  vrc 
should  look  into  the  heart,  in  search  of  those  deep  sunken  moltves, 
whence  the  worst  atrocities  might  take  their  spnng/* — pp.  144,  145^ 

Without  pretending  to  be  very  deeply  infected  with  the  appre- 
kensive  caution  of  tbe  writer,  we  naust  profess  ourselves  uaabie 
confidently  to  gainsay  his  dark  vaticinations.  What  tbe  world 
has  seen^  the  world  may  see  again.  Tbe  nature  of  man  has  under* 
gone,  as  yet,  no  radical  and  universal  change.  Tbe  ferocious  aud 
sanguinary  passions,  which,  in  time  past,  went  forth  upon  Cru- 
sades, or  laboured  at  the  establishment  of  Inquisitions,  may  ub- 
happily  revisit  the  earth,  and  convert  it  into  a  habitation  fit  for 
every  unclean  and  hateful  spirit.  And  besides,  if  the  voice  of  ex- 
perience cannot  be  slighted  with  impunity,  stiU  more  periloua  is 
it  to  disregard  the  sure  word  of  prophecy ;  which  seems  to  an* 
nounce  a  period  of  awful  havoc  and  convulsion,  as  preparatory  to 
the  final  establishment  of  Chrisfs  visible  dominion  over  all  tbe 
earth.  And  who  shall  presume  to  say  what  fierce  and  malignant 
agencies  shall  mix  themselves  in  the  conflict,  when  tbe  day  of  that 
dreadful  arbitrement  shall  arrive  ? — We,  thereforei  so  far  acquiesce 
in  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  author,  as  willingly  to  attend  him 
in  his  contemplation  of  those  infernal  shadows,  which,  heretofore^ 
have  passed  over  the  orb  of  our  pure  faith ;  and  which  alaiost  re- 
mind us  of  the  season  when  there  should  be  signs  in  the  heaven 
above,  and  the  earth  beneath,  bloody  and  fire,  and  vapour  of 
smoke;  when  the  sun  should  be  turned  into  darkness  and  the 
moon  into  blood.* 

Fanaticisfn,  then,  according  to  this  writer,  is  ''  Enthuuasm  in- 
flamed by  hatred."  (p.  SO.)  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  that  we 
should  first  be  in  possession  of  the  meaning  which  he  attadies  to  the 
word  Enthusiasm,  His  former  volume  left  us  somewhat  at  a  loss  oo 
this  point.  He  has,  now,  been  at  considerable  pains  to  relieve  us 
from  our  perplexity.  After  some  very  needless  discussion,  touch- 
ing the  absurdity  of  a  pedantic  reference  to  the  sense  which  tbe 
term  enthusiasm  may  have  borne  in  the  minds  of  Lucian  or  Plu* 
tarcb,  Epirtetus  or  Aristotle,  he  tells  us  that,  ia  his  former  trea*- 

•  Act^  ii.  19,  ftO. 
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tise,  **  spurious  and  imaginative  religious  emotions  were  spoken 
of:  and  tliat  his  present  task  is  to  describe  the  various  combina- 
tions of  the  same  spurious  pietism,  with  the  malign  passions." 
We  have,  accordingly,  the  advantage  of  setting  out  with  some* 
thing  like  a  distinct  perception  of  what  he  purposes  to  describe 
and  to  illustrate.  The  religious  Enthusiast — if  we  understand 
him  correctly — ^is  one  in  whose  mental  and  spiritual  economy  the 
imaginative  faculty  exercises  an  undue  predominance:  and  the 
fanatic  is  one  in  whom  the  enthusiastic  disposition  is,  somehow  or 
other,  wrought  up  into  a  rancorous  and  malignant  temper*  This 
definition,  it  will  immediately  be  perceived,  harmonizes  sufficiently 
with  a  vast  variety  of  phenomena.  The  ingredients  of  the  fanati 
cal  temper  may  be  combined  in  every  imagmable  proportion.  In 
so  far  as  the  power  of  Imagination  prevails  over  the  sober  faculty  of 
Reason,  the  man  is  an  Enthusiast :  and  again,  according  to  the 
strength  or  abundance  of  the  unsocial  or  malevolent  infusion,  he 
becomes  a  fanatic  of  greater  or  less  intensity.  If  the  powers  of 
reason  be  naturally  weak,  a  very  trifling  predominance  of  the 
imaginative  faculty  may  be  enough  to  disturb  or  to  overrule  it ; 
and  then  we  have  an  instance  of  enthusiasm,  indeed,  but  enthusi- 
asm of  a  weak  and  languid  type ;  of  a  disposition  which  naturally 
makes  its  victim  the  prey  and  the  sport  of  Enthusiasts  who  belong 
to  a  more  turbulent  and  fiery  class.  And  so  of  Fanaticism.  It 
may  be  more  or  less  diluted,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
burning  or  acrimonious  ingredient. 

Fanaticism,  in  short,  may  be  considered  as  the  religious  princi- 
ple, in  the  last  stage  which  it  can  reach,  when  once  it  has  gone 
beyond  its  proper  condition  of  maturity.  If,  in  this  world,  it 
could  reach  this  enviable  state  of  ripeness,  and  could  there  re- 
main, we  should  have  no  such  thing  as  visionary,  or  rancorous 
religion.  But  alas  I  the  elements  in  which  Piety  must  live,  and 
move,  and  have  its  being,  on  earth,  are  sadly  unfavourable  to  its 
preservation  in  this  condition.  It  is  too  frequently  urged  on,  by 
their  influence,  to  an  ulterior  process.  What  may  be  called  the 
saccharine  combination  is  too  apt  to  be  followed  by  another,  of  a 
different  description.  To  the  mildness  and  the  sweetness,  there 
often  succeeds  a  fiery  and  intoxicating  quality :  and  then  we  have 
the  new  ttnne  of  Enthusiasm.  If  circumstances  should  be  favour- 
able, this  product  may  possibly  endure  for  a  long  period,  without 
material  change.  It  may  even  become  mellow  by  the  lapse  of 
time.  But  if  the  external  influences  should  be  fierce  and  sultry, 
there  may  follow,  and  there  often  has  followed,  another  fermenta- 
tion: and  the  result  is,  a  sour,  acrid,  corrosive  compound,  of 
which  the  best  that  can  be  said  is,  that  its  effect  may  be  antiseptic. 
It  may  possibly  preserve  the  heart  from  the  corruption  incident  to 
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a  state  of  spiritual  apathy.  It  may  possibly  cure  the  soul  of  its 
indolent  tumours,  or  its  putrefying  sores.  But  even  if  it  should 
remedy  one  class  of  maladies,  it  may  introduce  another  equally  fatal. 
It  may  eat  out  the  very  heart  of  benevolence  and  humanity.  It 
may  turn  the  milk  of  human  kindness  to  gall.  It  may  convert 
the  very  life-blood  of  the  spirit  into  the  poison  of  asps. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  this  writer,  the  elements  of  Fana- 
ticism are  three  :  1.  The  supposition  of  malignity  on  the  part  of 
the  object  of  religious  worship. — 2.  A  consequent  detestation  of 
mankind,  as  the  subjects  of  a  malignant  Power. — And  then,  3.  A 
credulous  conceit  of  the  favour  of  heaven  shown  to  a  few,  in  con- 
tempt  of  the  rules  of  virtue,  (p.  86.) 

'*  The  fanatic,  therefore/  says  the  author,  "  is  much  in  error,  but 
kt  it  not  be  thought  that  he  subverts  the  first  principles  of  virtue.  His 
error  is  to  impute  an  intrinsic  maligniity,  or  a  sheer  vindictive  purpose 
to  the  Invisible  Authority  :  and  theu  he  conceives  of  himself  as  having, 
by  bis  transgressions,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  irresistible  Avenger ; 
who,  as  he  thinks,  can  take  advantage  of  mankind  only  so  far  as  sin 
brings  them  within  the  circle  of  his  wrath ;  or  who,  once  and  again, 
starts  forth,  and  catches  an  opportunity  against  men,  when  he  finds 
them  unwary  or  at  fault." — p.  98. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  account  of  the  matter  ought  to  be 
received  with  very  considerable  caution.  In  the  first  place, 
although  the  error  of  the  fanatic,  as  here  described,  may  not  in* 
volve,  positively  and  directly,  any  "  subversion  of  the  first  priu" 
ciples  of  virtue"  it  assuredly  does  that  which  essentially  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  It  is  true,  that  he  may  not  begin  by  trampling 
upon  all  distinction  between  right  and  wrong :  but  he  does 
begin  by  ascribing  a  false  and  odious  character  to  that  Being, 
whose  will  is  to  be  the  standard  by  which  all  human  actions  must 
be  tried  and  measured.  His  error  is,  therefore,  one  which  cor- 
rupts and  poisons  the  very  fountain  of  all  virtue.  "  What  must 
be  the  priest,  where  a  monkey  is  the  god  V*  What  must  be  the 
worshipper,  where  the  object  of  his  adoration  is  no  better  than  a 
fiend  ?  What  must  become  of  "  the  first  principles  of  virtue" 
among  men,  when  the  Deity  whom  they  serve  is  not  a  God  **  who 
loveth  righteousness,  and  hateth  iniquity,''  but  one  who  con- 
siders iniquity  as  a  trap,  or  pitfall,  into  which  the  unwary  may  be 
betrayed  at  every  step,  and  so  may  fall,  like  a  prey,  within  the 
gripe  of  his  malignity  ?  What  could  remain  on  earth  to  deserve 
the  name  of  virtue,  if  He  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  were  not 
animated  with  the  spirit  of  a  righteous  judge,  but  were  to  carry 
with  him  to  the  judgment-seat  the  low  and  treacherous  craft  of 
an  informer,  and  the  callous  inhumanity  of  a  public  executioner? 
What,  in  short,  would  become  of  the  "  first  principles  of  virtue," 
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if  mankind  were  to  be  worshippers  of  the  devil?  The  only 
effect  of  such  a  religion  must  be  that>  like  the  devils,  men  would 
believe  and  tremble.  There  could  then  be  no  such  thing  as 
obedience  ybr  conscience^  sake*  All  obedience  would  be  from  the 
fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  power  that  delighted  in  the 
infliction  of  torment.  Whatever  virtue  there  might  be  in  the 
world,  would  very  much  resemble  the  honesty  of  a  man  who  is 
impelled  to  pay  his  debts  solely  by  his  apprehension  of  a  lawyer's 
letter ;  or  the  public  spirit  of  a  man  who  should  be  induced  to 
pay  his  taxes  only  by  salutary  meditation  on  his  Majesty's  writ 
of  extent ;  or  the  benevolence  of  a  man  who  should  be  withheld 
from  murder  only  by  the  prospect  of  the  gallows.  A  faith  like 
this  would,  in  truth,  be  neither  more  nor  less  tlian  a  negation  of 
all  morality.  In  other  words,  it  would,  most  effeetually,  subvert 
all  moral  principles. 

In  the  second  place,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  Christian 
fanaticism,  in  its  origin,  is  rightly  ascribed  to  a  belief  in  the 
malevolence  of  the  Deity.  That  a  persuasion  of  this  kind  pre*- 
vailed,  with  greater  or  less  intensity,  in  the  days  of  Paganism,  is 
indeed  beyond  all  doubt.  The  Supreme  Being  was  then  often 
regarded  as  a  grudging  and  envious  Power,  that  looked  with 
evil  eye  on  the  enjoyments  of  men,  and  with  apathy,  if  not  with 
positive  satisfaction,  on  their  sufferings.  And  to  this  day,  as  the 
author  observes,  a  similar  belief,  in  its  most  preposterous  ex- 
tremity, may  perhaps  be  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
or  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  But  it  may  be  gravely  questioned 
whether  the  fanaticism  which  has,  at  times,  defaced  and  blotted 
the  lustre  of  Christianity,  can  be  said  to  have  set  out  with  any 
such  persuasion.  One  can  easily  imagine  how  a  man,  whose 
temperament  is  saturnine,  and  whose  moral  sense  is,  at  the  same 
time  keen,  may  gradually  degenerate  into  an  unsparing  censor, 
or  even  an  unrelenting  persecutor,  without  seeking  for  the  origin 
of  his  perversions  in  any  notions  blasphemously  dishonourable  to 
his  God.  It  is  by  no  means  very  unnatural  that  a  person,  thus 
physically  and   morally   constituted,  should  have   his   thoughts 

Serpetually  arrested  by  the  picture  of  the  Deity,  exhibited  by 
levelation,  as  the  God  to  whom  righteous  vengeance  belongeth. 
The  meditations  of  such  a  man  may  easily  be  conceived  to  take 
a  course  something  like  this : — ''  It  is  true  that  God  is  benevolent 
to  all.  It  is  true  that  He  is  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  gracious 
and  compassionate,  slow  to  anger,  and  repenteth  him  of  the  evil. 
But  then  it  is  also  true  that  even  He,  perfect  as  He  is  in  good- 
ness, cannot,  or,  at  all  events,  does  not,  carry  on  the  moral 
economy  of  the  world  without  stupendous  rigour.  What,  then, 
are  they  who  call  themselves  his  servants,  that  they  should  adopt 
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or  countenance  a  different  and  more  indulgent  rule,  than  that 
which  manifestly  prevails  throughout  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Divine  Government  ?  In  what  light  can  they  regard  the  man 
whose  doctrines  are  in  contradiction  to  God*s  word,  and  whose 
lives  are  in  opposition  to  his  will  ?  Must  not  such  men  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  rebels  against  his  just  authority?  Must 
they  not  be  stigmatized  and  pursued  as  enemies  to  their  brethren, 
whose  immortal  souls  are  endangered  by  the  pestilence  of  their 
teaching,  or  their  example?  And  is  not  this  a  case  in  which 
indulgence  to  man  is  treason  against  the  Majesty  of  heaven  1" 
Every  sane  mind  will  perceive,  in  an  instant,  the  prodigious  ob« 
liquity  of  such  a  train  of  thought.  And  every  one  can  see,  too, 
that  its  tendency  is  towards  the  direst  excesses  of  fanaticism. 
But  surely  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  perversion,  monstrous  as  it 
is,  necessarily  involves  a  belief  that  the  Ruler  of  the  world  is 
essentially  vindictive  and  malevolent.  It,  in  fact,  involves  nothing, 
save,  in  the  first  place,  a  persuasion  that,  by  some  occult  and 
mysterious  union,  the  severity  of  God  is  indissolubly  bound  up 
with  his  goodness ;  and,  secondly,  an  erroneous  impression  that 
men  are  quite  as  much  bound  to  make  the  wrath  of  God  the 
object  of  their  imitation  as  his  benevolence  and  holiness. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  habit  of  perpetually  contem- 
plating the  more  stem  and  awful  attributes  of  the  Deity  may,  in 
the  end,  produce  much  of  the  very  same  effect  that  would  result 
from  a  belief  that  sheer  malignity  formed  a  part  of  His  nature* 
A  man  may  fis  his  thoughts  upon  the  heavier  dispensations  of 
Providence  till  he  has  no  eye  for  the  milder  exhibitions  of  the 
Divine  beneficence.  He  may  ponder,  as  Augustine  has  some*^ 
where  remarked,  upon  the  mysterious  predominance  of  evil^ 
till  he  can  discern  nothing  but  evil.  He  may  tremble  at  the 
threatenings  of  God's  righteous  displeasure,  till  he  has  lost  the 
power  of  dwelling  upon  his  promises  of  mercy.  He  may,  in 
ehort,  lose » himself  in  the  clouds  and  darkness  which  form  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Almighty,  till  his  soul  is  strangely  enamoured 
with  the  gloom,  so  that  it  can  derive  no  comfort  from  the  serenity 
and  brightness  which  dwell  within.  And  when  his  spirit  is 
thus  unhappUy  overcast,  the  man  will  probably  come  forth  into 
the  world  in  a  temper  of  coldness  and  unfriendliness  against  his 
species.  He  may  even  be  tempted  to  regard  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  them  as  a  miserable  and  foredoomed  race,  whose 
righteous  lot  it  must  be  to  drain  to  the  very  dregs  the  lotiie-aip  of 
the  fury  of  the  Lord.  He  may  talk,  indeed,  of  the  love  and  the 
compassion  of  God ;  but  his  words  will  be  almost  without  mean- 
ing. In  his  mouth,  diey  will  be  Httle  more  than  certain  cooven* 
tiondi  theological  phrases,  which  find  no  echo  in  his  heart.    He 
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is  profouudly  in  earnest  only  when  he  is  enlarging  on  die  iniig- 
naiioti  and  wrath,  the  tribulation  and  anguish,  reserved  for  every 
soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil*  And  then,  perceiving  that  bis  ful- 
minations,  for  the  most  part,  roll  unheeded  over  the  beadsf  of  the 
stupid  and  godless  multitude^  his  vexation  becomes  gradually 
Yirulefit  and  rancorous.  His  sympatbies  are  estranged  from  a 
race  who  seem  tost  and  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Why  should 
a  man  care  for  them  on  whom  the  curse  of  judicial  blindness  hath 
come  down  ?  **  Why  should  any  one  have  a  thou^t  of  compas- 
sion towards  them  that  despise  the  compassion  of  God  ?  If  they 
be  hardened  in  their  way^  snail  we  join  with  you  against  Him  ? 
Shalt  we  prefer  you  above  his  glory  \  «,Nay,  God  forbid  !  We 
hope  to  rejoice  in  seeing  all  that  vengeance  aad  indignation  poured 
ottt»  unto  all  eternity^  upon  their  souls/'*  Now  when  a  man  is 
in  a  state  to  utter  langitage  like  this,  he  is,  to  all  inlenis  and 
purMseft,  a  fanatic,  however  gniltless  he  may  be  of  imputing 
malignant  dispositions  to  the  Deity.  And  what  will  be  the  next 
stage  of  this  odious  frenzy,  (unless  it  be  checked  by  external 
circumstances,  or  the  general  prevalence  of  better  feelings,)  but 
a  credulous  conceit  of  the  favour  of  heaven,  shown  to  the  few  who 
are  faithful  to  the  inflexible  justice  and  majesty  of  Heavea?  And, 
lastly,  when  this  conceit  has  fairly  got  possession  of  the  brain, — 
when  the  favour  of  Heaven  has  once  been  secured, — how  poor  is 
the  chance  which  remains  for  the  **  rules  of  virtue,"  the  beggarly 
rudiments  of  the  moral  law !  Why  should  the  approved  and 
faithful  servant  of  God  waste  his  energies  in  a  petty  contest 
against  the  vulgar  frailties  of  flesh  or  spirit?  He  has  earned  his 
exemption  from  the  toils  of  this  poor  and  puny  warfare.  He  is 
fighiing  the  battles  of  the  Lord  against  His  avowed  and  opea 
adversaries.  He  is,  as  it  were,  a  public  and  consecrated  main* 
In  bis  own  individual  person,  the  assaults  of  earthly  passion  are 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  resistance.  The  leader  of  an  army  may 
be  himself  a  Sybarite^  if  be  can  but  inspire  his  followers  with  a 
contempt  of  hardship,  and  toil,  and  privation.  And»  even  so,  the 
spiritual  commander  may  be  a  profligate  and  a  voluptuary,  os  an 
example  of  any  vice  or  corruption  under  heaven ;  but  what  of 
that?  He  \s^  still  a  chosen  instrument  for  arraying  the  host  of 
the  faithful  against  the  adversaries  of  the  living  God !  And  thus 
it  is  that,  by  a  circuitous  descent,  a  man  may  gradually  come 
down,  as  many  have  come  down,  from  the  loftiest  eminences  of 
austere  virtue^  to  the  lowest  and  murkiest  depths  of  ferocity  and 
sensttiility. 
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So  much  for  fanaticism  in  general.  We  now  come  to  the  most 
conspicuous  varieties  in  it,  as  exhibited  by  the  author,  under  four 
principal  designations,  which  we  leave  him  to  describe  in  his  own 
words : 

'*  The  first  of  these  will  comprehend  all  instances  wherein  malignant 
religious  sentiments  turn  inward  upon  the  unhappy  subject  of  them  :  to 
the  second  class  will  belong  that  more  virulent  sort  of  fanaticism  which 
looks  abroad  for  its  victims  :  the  third  embraces  the  combination  of  in- 
temperate religious  zeal  with  military  seulimeuts,  or  with  national  pride, 
and  the  love  of  power :  to  the  fourth  class  must  be  reserved  all  instances 
of  the  more  intellectual  kind,  and  which  stand  connected  with  opinion 
and  dogma.  Our  first  sort  then  is  Austere ;  the  second  Cruel ;  the  third 
Ambitious  $  and  the  fourth  Factious. 

''  Or,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  characteristic  mark  upon  each  of  our 
elasses,  as  above  named,  let  it  be  permitted  us  to  entitle  them  as  follows 
— namely,  the  ^rsty  The  Fanaticism  of  the  Scourge  3  or  of  personal  in- 
fliction :  the  second,  the  Fanaticism  of  the  Brand  ;  or  of  immolation  and 
cruelty :  the  thirds  the  Fanaticism  of  the  Banner  ;  or  of  ambition  and 
conquest :  and  the  fourth,  the  Fanaticism  of  the  Symbol  3  or  of  creeds, 
dogmatism,  and  ecclesiastical  virulence." 

The  first  of  the  above  varieties,  the  Fanaticism  of  self-inflic- 
tion, would  seem  to  admit  of  a  sufiRciently  simple  explanation, 
when  traced  to  its  original.  The  New  Testament  abounds  in 
precepts  which  represent  self-denial  as  almost  the  life  and  soul  of 
Christianity.  The  Christian  is  to  take  up  his  cross.  He  is  to 
mortify  the  flesh.  He  is  to  pluck  out  the  ofi^ending  eye,  and  to 
cut  off  the  offending  hand.  He  is  to  die  unto  sin,  and  to  live 
only  unto  righteousness.  The  world  is  to  be  crucified  unto  him, 
and  he  unto  the  world.  His  whole  life  is  to  be  a  state  of  inces- 
sant warfare.  He  must  be  prepared,  at  all  times,  to  resist  unto 
blood.  Nothing,  then,  that  he  can  do  or  suffer,  will  ever  be  too 
much.  The  mmd  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  must  likewise  be 
in  him.  The  imitation  of  his  Saviour  must  be  the  great  business 
of  bis  life.  He  must  purify  himself,  even  as  Christ  was  pure.  It 
is  only  through  much  tribulation  that  he  can  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.  It  is  only  through  sufferings  that  he  can  be 
made  perfect.  For  him,  therefore,  the  world  must  be  no  place 
of  enjoyment.  All  its  pleasures  are  no  better  than  snares.  Mar- 
riage itself  is  but  a  dangerous  concession  to  the  passions.  For 
though  the  Apostle  has  pronounced  it  to  be  honourable  in  all,  yet 
the  same  Apostle  has  given  a  formidable  description  of  its  perils 
and  embarrassments.  He  has  said  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  not 
to  touch  a  woman ;  and  has  declared  it  to  be  his  desire,  that  all 
could  be,  in  this  respect,  even  as  he  was  himself.  Now  we  have 
only  to  conceive  a  very  conscientious  and  very  injudicious  man 
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brooding  incessantly  over  such  thoughts  as  these ;  and  then  we 
shall  be,  at  onqe^  in  possession  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  all 
manner  of  ascetic  extravagance  and  absurdity.  "  The  flesh/' 
such  a  person  niay  say,  ^'  must  be  subdued.  But  I  cannot 
subdue  the  flesh,  if  I  am  to  remain  in  the  midst  of  the  worldi 
where  all  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  are  in  riotous  predominance. 
What  then  can  I  do  but  retire  from  the  world  and  live  in  soli- 
tude ;  far  remote  from  sights  and  sounds  which  may  awaken  the 
ofiending  Adam  within  me."  To  solitude,  then,  he  retires.  But, 
alas !  the  offending  Adam  pursues  him  to  his  hermitage  or  his 
cell.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  The  flesh,  in  order  to  be 
subdued,  must  be  positively  crucified.  And  how  is  this  to .  be 
effected,  but  by  fastings,  and  by  macerations,  and  by  watchings ; 
and  if  these  are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  by  cold  and  naked- 
ness ;  or  by  hair  shirts,  and  iron  girdles,  and  tormenting  penance^, 
and  merciless  flagellations.  Again,  "  Matrimony,"  the  same  in- 
dividual will  probably  say,  "  may  be  a  very  holy  and  honourable 
state.  But,  for  my  own  part,  1  am  unable  to  reconcile  it  with 
those  exalted  notions  of  purity  which  enter  into  the  perfection  of 
the  Christian 'character.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  state  of  awful  re- 
sponsibility, and  incessant  distraction.  I  should  despair,  if  en- 
gaged in  it,  of  fixing  my  thoughts  on  things  above,  where  Christ 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  best  thing  is  to  keep  clear 
of  it  altogether.  There  will  then  be  some  fair  chance,  at  least, 
of  escaping  from  the  cares  which  so  often  pierce  men  to  the  very 
soul,  and  which  frequently  drown  them  in  destruction  and  per- 
dition. Surely  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  wise  and  safe  to  em- 
brace the  condition  which  an  Apostle  has  pronounced  to  be  of  all 
others  the  most  desirable."  We  have  here  a  course  of  reflection 
which  might  easily  pass  .  through  the  minds  of  men  intent  upon 
the  attainment  of  Christian  perfection.  No  one,  to  be  sure,  can 
be  at  a  loss  in  exposing  its  absurdity.  But  yet,  no  one  is  to  be 
envied  who  can  look,  without  respect,  and  even  veneration,  on 
the  motives  which  give  birth  to  such  unearthly  imaginings.  We 
agree  most  cordially  with  the  author,  in  considering  all  such 
struggles  against  the  earthly  parts  of  our  nature  as  manifest  indi- 
cations of  an  immortal  principle  within  us.  Feelings  like  these 
could  never  arise  in  the  bosom  of  a  creature  who  was  not  con- 
scious of  a  destiny  which  stretches  out  beyond  the  boundaries. of 
this  *^  visible  diurnal  sphere."  But  still  it  must  be  obvious  that, 
when  once  such  notions  have  got  possession  of  the  brain,  there  is, 
literally,  no  end  to  the  perversions  and  extravagancies  that  may 
follow.  The  spasmodic  heavings  of  human  nature  against  the 
peine  forte  et  dure,  laid  upon  it  by  a  tyrannical  system ;  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  the  mind  upon  itself,  when  the  passions  and 
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aflfeetions  are  forbidden  to  go  forth  upon  external  objects ;  the 
ceaseless  computation  of  the  precise  amount  of  self-restraint  and 
torment  which  may  be  needful,  as  it  were,  to  ^U  up,  in  theJUnh, 
that  whidi  is  yet  behind  in  the  afflictions  of  Christ  ^  the  growing 
contempt  for  the  frivolous  or  sensual  multitudes^  who  live  care* 
lessly  and  at  ease>  and  who  know  nothing  of  the  daily  death 
which  is  undergone  by  the  faithful  servants  of  God;  and»  lastly, 
die  secret  pride  with  which  the  swelling  accumulation  of  con- 
scientious and  voluntary  suffering  may  at  length  be  contemplated 
by  the  unsocial  man, — all  these  may  work  together,  in  various 
proportions  and  degrees,  till  the  ascetic  becomes  alienated  in 
heart  from  his  fellow  men.  And  then  it  is  that  the  gall  distils 
into  his  souK  Then  it  is  that  a  suffusion  of  virulence  and  ran- 
cour spreads  itself  imperceptibly  throughout  his  whole  mental 
and  moral  temperament.  And  thus  it  is  that,  in  some  natures, 
the  comparatively  mild  ingredients  of  superstition  or  enthu- 
siasm, may  gradually  ferment  into  the  most  acrid  and  venomous 
Fanaticism. 

The  author's  analysis  of  the  matter  is  considerably  more  ela- 
borate than  the  above.  He  imagines,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  are  some  natures  too  proud  and  stubborn  to  endure  that 
misery  should  hunt  them,  and  overtake  them,  and  grapple  with 
them,  and  bring  them  down.  No — they  are  resolved  to  turn  and 
face  it.  And  not  only  so ;  they  are  determined  to  meet  it  half 
way.  Whether  we  will,  or  whether  we  will  not,  the  bread  of 
adversity  and  the  water  of  affliction  must  be  our  inevitable  por- 
tion in  this  world.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  braver  and  a  wiser  thing  to 
seize  the  bitter  preparation,  and  to  swallow  it  with  desperate 
courage,  than  forcibly  to  be  drenched  with  it,  like  an  unreason- 
ing brute.  If  pain  and  sorrow  are  to  be  the  lot  of  man,  why 
should  *he  stand  shivering  at  the  brink,  instead  of  plunging  at 
once  into  the  element,  in  which,  sooner  or  later,  be  must  be 
immersed,  in  spite  of  his  reluctance  and  his  terror?  If  this 
life  is  to  be  no  better  than  a  long  discipline  of  Misery,  why 
should  we  delay  to  frequent  her  school,  until  ease  and  self-indul- 
gence have  unfitted  us  for  hardship  and  endurance?  If  wrath 
must  go  forth  against  us,  why  should  we  heap  it  up,  by  putting 
off  the  evil  day?  Why  should  we  render  the  burden,  which  must 
fall  upon  us,  utterly  intolerable,  by  a  course  of  feeble  and 
cowardly  hesitation,  which,  in  the  end,  will  only  relax  our  knees, 
and  prepare  us  to  be  crushed  under  the  load  ?  Let  us,  therefore, 
**  daily  converse  with  ghastly  despair,  and  nullify  fear  by  fami- 
liarity,"   We  certainly  cannot  undertake  to  say  that  there  may 
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not  have  been  such  modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  Sooiedmig  of 
the  same  kind  has^  undoubtedly,  been  exemplified  in  the  history 
of  suicide.  Men  have  been  known  to  kill  tbemseWes,  purely 
from  the  fear  of  death  I  And»  again,  we  remember  to  have  read^ 
(somewhere,  we  believe,  in  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,)  of  a 
Polish  schoolmaster,  Petrut  Ilotuanui  by  name,  who  had  >veU  nigh 
crated  himself  by  perpetual  meditation  on  the  Divine  Decrees^ 
till  he  became  *'  weary  of  conjectures/'  He  accoidiagly  laid 
violent  bands  upon  himself,  in  order  that  be  might  rush,  at  once, 
into  those  eternal  fires,  which  he  believed  to  have  been  prepared 
for  himself,  and  the  apprehension  of  wiiich  he  found  too  horrible 
to  be  borne.  A  similar  impatience  of  suspense,  or  a  similar 
resolution  to  dare  and  defy  the  worst,  may  possibly  have  driven 
many  into  a  course  of  the  most  frightful  austerities.  This  sort  of 
''  desperate  and  suUen  pride'*  may  possibly  be  found  at  this  day 
among  the  insane  devotees  of  Hindostan.  And  the  peculiar 
studies  of  the  author  may  also  have  enabled  him  to  discover  disi- 
tinct  traces  of  the  same  temper,  in  the  history  of  those  forms  of 
Fanaticism  which  emerged  out  of  the  corruption  of  the  Gospel. 
We  believe,  with  him,  that  the  secrets  of  the  monastic  prison^ 
house,  if  they  could  be  fully  explored,  would  disclose  many  a  tale 
which  would  harrow  up  the  soul,  and  freeze  the  blood,  and  be^ 
wilder  the  understanding.  But  still  we  have  considerable  doubts 
whether  the  element,  which  he  t>elieves  himself  to  have  detected, 
has  ever  entered  very  largely,  or  very  generally,  into  the  virulent 
religionism  of  the  cloister.  We  apprehend  that  many  of  its  most 
prodigious  phenomena  may  be  reasonably  accounted  for,  without 
having  recourse  to  any  such  hypothesis. 

But,  secondly, — '^  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  a  dread  of  re- 
tribution,*' are  much  more  common  ingredients  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  fanatic,  than  that  which  we  have  just  been  considering^ 
They  naturally  prompt  the  self-condemned  culprit  to  self<*in- 
flicted  severities.  And,  here,  we  may  remark,  that  a  certain  dash 
of  crafty  and  world-like  wisdom  is  sometimes  apt  to  mix  itself  up 
with  the  most  frantic  extravagance.  The  conscious  sinner,  as 
the  author  truly  says, ''  would  fain  take  the  engine  of  retributive 
torment  into  his  own  hand,  lest  it  should  be  laid  hold  of  by  the 
Vindictive  Power  he  dreads.  And  the  hopje  he  entertains  of 
acting  always  as  proxy  for  the  minister  of  justice  in  bis  own  case, 
bears  proportion  to  the  rigour  with  which  be  exercises  the  func- 
tion of  executioner."  But  nevertheless,  it  has  been  occasionally 
found  that  the  arrangement  is  not  altogether  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  penitent.  When  he  has  got  the  Scourge  into  his  own 
grasp,  he  will  be  strongly  tempted  to  put  a  full  value  upon  every 
stripe.    He  will  be  secretly  impelled  to  institute  a  scale  of  com- 
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mutation  which,  if  it  does  not  do  a  great  deal  for  the  relief  of  his 
sinful  body,  may  yet  be,  eventually,  much  in  favour  of  his  soul. 
If,  for  instance,  a  thousand  or  two  of  vigorous  lashes,  can  clear 
off  from  the  debtor  side  of  his  account  one  whole  year  of  cease- 
less and  unspeakable  agony  in  the  Purgatorial  fire, — the  bargain, 
after  all,  will  not  be  a  very  bad  one  for  the  sufferer.  And  every 
xme  knows  that  this  sort  of  compromise  is  extremely  prevalent  in 
the  spiritual  arithmetic  of  the  Romish  Church.  Still,  even  though 
the  dividend  should  be  small,  under  this  system  of  composition, 
when  compared  with  the  full  amount  which  might  be  rigorously 
exacted,  it  is  absolutely  wonderful  that  human  fortitude  should 
be  equal  to  the  voluntary  payment  of  it,  day  after  day,  and  year 
after  year.  '*  What  spectacle  in  nature  can  be  so  monstrous, 
what  at  first  sight  so  inexplicable,  as  that  of  an  excruciated  de- 
votee, who  scorns  even  to  writhe  or  to  sigh  under  tortures,  which 
other  men  would  not  endure  for  an  hour,  to  save  or  to  obtain  a 
mountain  of  gold?"  And  how  much  more  astounding  is  it,  that 
pride  should,  sometimes,  continue  the  payment,  which  was  first 
exacted  by  a  stricken  conscience,  even  after  it  may  be  presuoied 
that,  according  to  the  accredited  mode  of  reckoning,  the  debt  has 
been  fairly  liquidated?  And  yet  this  is  even  so.  There  is  some- 
thing in  spontaneous  suffering  which  seems  to  give  tenfold  value 
to  every  pang.  The  voluntary  martyr  comes  at  length  to  a  point, 
at  which  he  seems  to  himself  strong  enough  almost  to  defy  the 
vengeance  of  heaven.  From  thenceforward  every  step  ^*  over  the 
burning  marie"  carries  him  beyond  the  claim  of  his  incensed  ad- 
versary, and  sets  him  forward  on  the  high  road,  not  only  of 
security,  but  of  honour  and  of  merit.  And  then  his  spirit  begins 
to  soar  upwards,  and  to  vaunt  itself  in  all  the  pomp,  and  roagni- 
ficence^and  prodigality,  of  wretchedness.  ^*  Must  we  not  mourn" 
-r-asks  the  writer — **  over  the  infatuations  of  our  nature,  as  we 
•watch  the  ascent  of  the  soul  that  climbs  towards  the  sky,  only  to 
carry  there  a  sullen  defiance  of  eternal  justice."  And  then  fol- 
io weth  a  simile — a  very  forced  and  vile  one  in  our  opinion — but 
which,  we  give  the  reader  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style, 
when  he  is  hovering,  as  he  sometimes  does,  in  the  debateable 
region  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous:  "  So  the  bird  of 
prey,  beat  off  from  the  fold,  and  torn  with  the  shepherd's  shafts, 
— its  plumage  ruffled  and  stained  with  gore^ — flaps  the  wing  on 
high,  and  fronts  the  sun,  as  if  to  boast  before  heaven  of  its  auda- 
city and  its  wounds."  (p.  101.) 

But  how  shall  we  describe  the  next  change  which,  in  many  an 
instance,  has  been  known  to  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  starved, 
and  overwatched,  and  scourged,  and  tortured  ascetic  f  How  is 
it  that  the  man  whose  flesh  bad  been  eaten  into  by  the  leathern 
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girdle  round  his  loins,  and  vrho,  yet,  never  betrayed  the  anguish 
by  groan,  or  by  gesture,  or  by  look, — how  is  it  that  be  who  could 
abstract  his  soul  from  all  sense  of  pain,  and  thus  show  himself  the 
conqueror  of  nature, — how  is  it  that  he  should  slide  down  from 
the  loftiest  eminence  of  religious  heroism,  to  the  vilest  of  all  de* 
basement, — that  of  religious  knavery?  Who  is  there  that  can 
trace  the  obscure,  and  tortuous,  and,  as  it  were,  subterraneous 
path  of  this  melancholy  descent?  It  is  notorious  that,  in  the 
East,  self-torture  is,  frequently,  a  sort  of  charlatanerie,  which  is 
taken  up  by  many  as  a  regular  calling  or  profession:  and  there 
the  practitioners  are,  from  the  first  moment  of  their  career  to  the 
last,  the  same  unchanged  characters.  They  do  not  reach  their 
debasement  by  a  regular  course  of  degeneracy.  They  are, 
throughout,  consistently  following  their  vocation.  And  they  have 
their  reward  in  the  staring  wonderment  and  stupid  veneration  of 
the  ignorant  multitude.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  cases  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  Christian  monkery  ? — to  cases,  in  which  the 
power  of  lofty,  though  perverted,  sentiments,  has  domineered  over 
the  solicitings  of  the  flesh,  and  silenced  the  pleading  of  agonized 
nerves  and  quivering  fibres, — and  where  all  this  has  ended  in  the 
subjection  of  the  man  to  motives  but  little  better  than  those 
which  actuate  a  common  mountebank  ?  How,  in  short,  are  we 
to  account  for  any  of  the  various  instances,  in  which  men  have 
begun  as  enthusiasts,  and  ended  as  impostors?  It  has  not  been 
our  fortune  ever  to  meet  with  any  thmg  that  approaches  to  a 
clear  solution  of  this  strange  and  awful  class  of  phenomena. 
The  author  has  made  some  attempt  at  an  explanation,  (p.  105.) 
But,  in  truth,  he  has,  after  all,  done  little  more  than  state  the  fact. 
The  religious  hero,  he  tells  us,  becomes  the  prey  of  vanity  and 
ambition:  and  vanity  and  ambition  quickly  sap  the  more  imagi- 
native and  passionate  emotions :  and  the  substitution  of  ignoble 
sentimedts  for  tliose  of  the  deeper  sort,  meets  us  every  day  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  the  sincere  enthusiast  becomes  at  length  a  dealer  in 
religious,  or  rather,  in  superstitious  craft.  And  again,-—*'  Reli- 
gious delusion*' — he  says — **  is,  in  fact,  found  to  coalesce  readily, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  soft  sensualities,  and,  on  the  other, — strange 
amalgam! — with  mercenary  calculations.  Oftener  than  can  be 
told  has  pious  heroism  slid  down,  by  a  rapid  descent,  into  sor- 
did hypocrisy;  and  the  stalking  devotee  of  yesterday,  has  become, 
to  day,  a  sheer  knave."  This  may  be  all  true  enough;  but  no- 
body is  much  the  wiser  for  the  statement  of  it.  And  we  do  not 
apprehend  that  the  philosophy  of  the  matter  will  be  made  much 
plainer  by  the  following  rhetorical  illustration :  "  Just  so  does  a 
torrent  tumble  from  crag  to  crag  of  the  mountains,  and  sparkle  in 
the  sun,  as  it  storms  along:  until  reaching  a  level  and  a  slimy  bed, 
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it  takes  up  the  impurity  it  finds;  gets  sluggish  as  well  as  foul; 
and  at  length  creeps  silent  through  the  oozy  channels  of  a  swamp." 
This  is  ingenious  and  striking  enough.  But  it  does  not  go  to  the 
essence  of  the  difficulty ;  which  difficulty  is,  to  explain  how  the 
moral,  or  spiritual  torrent,  ever  reaches  its  bed  of  slime  and  mud ; 
or,  in  plain  language,  how  it  is  that  any  one,  who,  for  a  great 
portion  of  his  life,  has  been  conversant  with  exalted,  ihough  mis- 
taken motives  of  action,  should,  at  any  time,  so  ut!terly  forget 
them,  as  to  surrender  himself  to  impulses  which  direct  the  most 
despicable  of  mankind.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  author  for 
faavmg  failed  to  elucidate  this  mystery :  for  it  is  no  disgrace  to 
fail  where  no  other  human  being  has  succeeded.  For  ourselves, 
we  are  disposed  to  regard  isuch  ignominious  revolutions  of  cha- 
racter, as  examples  of  the  retribution  which  Nature,  or  rather  the 
God  of  Nature,  inflicts,  wherever  violence  has  been  done  to  the 
ordinances  and  principles  of  the  human  constitution,  whether 
physical  or  moral.  It  is  impossible  to  violate  the  laws  of  our 
nature  with  impunity.  They  will  always,  in  some  mode  or  other, 
vindicate  themselves.  And  if  the  assault  upon  them  should  be  car- 
ried on  with  obstinacy  and  perseverance,  some  monstrous  result 
may,  almost  certainly,  be  anticipated.  We  may  be  unable  either 
to  predict,  or  to  trace,  the  consequences.  No  person  can  fore- 
tel,  with  entire  certainty,  all  the  effects  of  an  unnatural  regimen  on 
the  body.  It  will  operate  in  a  thousand  various  ways,  according 
to  the  various  temperaments  of  individuals.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
mind.  An  unnatural  diet  or  discipline  may  produce  something 
analogous  to  dropsy,  or  to  fever,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
habit.  At  all  events  there  will  be  a  derangement  of  some  kind 
or  other.  And,  as  we  have  already  observed,  this  derangement 
is  just  as  likely  to  affect  the  moral  as  the  rational  powers.  It 
often  affects  them  both,  in  various  degrees.  The  enthusiast  is  a 
madman.  The  fanatic  is  either  a  gloomy  or  a  raving  madman. 
The  religious  impostor  and  charlatan  is  a  crafty  maniac:  for 
cunning  is  a  quality  which  is  often  most  copiously  developed  in 
the  progress  of  mental  derangement.  And  the  origin  of  the 
whole  is  very  generally  to  be  sought  in  the  indulgence  of  some 
inordinate  propensitj^,  or  the  application  of  some  erroneous  dis- 
cipline. This  exposition  of  the  matter  may,  possibly,  seem  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  enough.  We  shall  be  deeply  thankful  to  any 
one  who  will  investigate  the  matter  more  closely  and  more  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  accumulation  of  a  vast  fund  of  superfluous  merit  is  the 
last  exploit  achieved  by  the  genius  of  austere  fanaticism.  The 
process  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  by  which  a  man,  who  begins 
life  overwhelmed  with  incumbrances,  takes  up  the  habits  of  a 
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miser,  and  ends,  not  only  with  a  clear  estate^  but  with  inordinate 
wealth  to  boot.  In  one  respect,  however^  the  parallel  fails.  The 
spiritaal  capitalist  is  sometimes  generous,  sometimes  even  osten- 
tatiously prodigal.  He  is  now  a  prosperous  man.  All  fear  of 
poverty  is  removed.  He  has  enough  to  spare,  out  of  bis  abund- 
ance, for  them  that  need.  Hundreds  of  indigent  souls  become 
dependent  upon  him.  His  expenditure,  therefore,  must  be  enor- 
mous ;  too  great,  perhaps,  to  admit  of  a  relaxation  of  his  severe 
and  self-denying  practices.  The  fund  must,  at  all  events,  be 
kept  up  to  its  full  amount.  He  has  now,  however,  a  new  and 
powerful  set  of  motives.  In  the  first  place,  the  necessitous  must 
not  be  left  to  perish.  And,  secondly,  the  influence  and  the  gran- 
deur which  surround  the  master  of  so  much  disposable  treasure, 
is  far  too  gratifying  to  be  easily  abandoned.  The  course  of  self- 
infliction  is,  accordingly,  continued.  Habit  has  made  it  compa- 
ratively easy.  The  consciousness  of  high  beneficence,  and  the 
secret  love  of  power,  now  render  it  positively  delightful.  The 
result  is  well  known.  The  Western  Church  was,  for  ages,  fur- 
nished with  stupendous  reservoirs  of  vicarious  responsibility ;  and 
a  race  of  emaciated,  crazy,  self-tortured  enthusiasts,  became,  in 
effect,  the  dispensers  of  salvation ! 

Perhaps  no  false  or  corrupt  religion  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  has  been  without  its  system  of  penances  and  austerities. 
The  nearest  approach  to  an  exception  is  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Mohammed.  But  the  reason  is  obvious,  and  has  been 
justly  stated  by  the  author.  The  personal  austerities  exacted  of 
the  Mussulman  were  to  be  practised  on  the  scene  of  mortal  strife. 
The  camp  was  to  him  what  the  cloister  was  to  the  recluse  of 
Christendom.  It  was  there  that  an  ample  vent  was  found  for 
those  feelings  which  armed  the  Monk  or  the  Saint  against  his 
own  flesh.  The  child  of  Islam  was  by  his  very  profession  a  war- 
rior. Mohammedanism  was,  in  fact,  an  armed  mission;  and 
every  individual  soldier  was  a  missionary.  Cowls,  and  hair-shirts, 
and  leathern  girdles,  were  not  wanted,  where  every  man  was  to 
pass  his  life  in  the  harness  of  war;  and  was  to  count  hunger,  and 
thirst,  and  hardship,  and  death  itself,  as  nothing.  The  apparatus 
of  solitary  self-infliction  was  needless,  when  Paradise  was  to  be 
won,  not  in  the  cell,  but  in  the  field. 

With  regard  to  that  most  portentous  delusion,  the  Judaism  of 
the  Talmud,  it  is  well  known  that  it  has  penances  enough !  Some 
of  them  are  enumerated  by  the  author ;  and  there  is  about  them, 
— as  there  is  about  almost  everything  Rabbinical — an  air  of  such 
childish,  grotesque,  and  monstrous  extravagance,  that  one  would 
imagine  they  must  have  been  dictated  by  a  resolution  to  outdo 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  in  absurdity.    The  penitent,  in  certain 
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specified  cases,  is  to  sit  naked  in  an  ant's  nest ;  or  he  is  to  break 
the  ice,  and  plunge  himself  into  the  freezing  water  up  to  his 
nostrils,  and  there  to  remain  for  a  space  of  time  sufficient  for  the 
boiling  of  an  egg,  or  in  graver  cases  for  an  hour  together,  twice 
every  day ;  or  he  is  to  fast  for  forty  days  continuously ;  or,  in  the 
summer  months,  he  is  to  expose  himself  to  flies  and  bees  and 
wasps.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  recollection,  Laghtfoot 
somewhere  produces  an  instance  of  a  Rabbi,  who  was  found 
voluntarily  enduring  penal  torments,  inflicted  by  venomous  or 
voracious  insects  on  his  flesh ;  and,  on  being  asked  what  was  the 
sin  for  which  he  was  suffering,  replied  that  he  had,  some  time 
since,  omitted  to  give  a  penny  to  a  beggar !  It  never  occurred 
to  the  worthy  man  that  the  affair  might  have  been  much  more 
rationally  settled  by  giving  five  or  ten  times  the  sum  to  the 
next  beggar  that  applied.  But  all  this  whole  apparatus  of 
folly,  if  it  ever  prevailed  practically  to  any  considerable  extent, 
has  long  gone  down  into  utter  desuetude  and  oblivion.  And 
no  wonder!  In  former  ages,  the  Jew  was  pretty  well  relieved 
from  all  necessity  for  practising  the  arts  of  torment  upon  him- 
self. His  Christian  brethren  kindly  took  the  work  of  expia- 
tion into  their  own  hands.  And,  as  for  the  modern  children  of 
Abraham,' — it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  class  of  men  much  less 
troubled  by  those  vehement  movements  of  the  conscience,  which 
drive  the  fanatic  into  a  course  of  spontaneous  severities.  The 
tables  of  the  money-changers  are  not  the  places  in  which  the 
spirit  of  austere  religionism  is  likely  to  be  rampant.  The  Israelite 
of  the  present  day,  may,  indeed,  be  grievously  incumbered  with 
the  traditions  of  his  forefathers.  But  the  whole  silly  and  imprac- 
ticable scheme  of  their  penitential  discipline  is,  to  him,  just  what 
it  deserves  to  be,  a  mere  lifeless  letter — an  empty  mockery — a 
fiction  introduced  to  give  a  sort  of  formal  and  theoretical  perfec* 
tion  to  his  system  of  theology. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  the  pernicious  operation  of  the  reli^^ 
gious  emotions,  when  they  have  acquired  an  acrid  quality ;  and 
when,  by  an  introverted  action,  they  corrode  the  heart,  and  disturb 
the  moral  temperament  of  the  individual  himself.  But,  fre* 
quently,  their  morbid  activity  is  such  that  they  not  only  rend  the 
patient,  but  make  him  intolerably  mischievous  to  every  one  within 
bis  reach.  Aud  this  is  the  class  of  cases  which  the  author  desig- 
nates as  the  Fanaticism  of  the  Brand.  We  all  know  the  keen 
resentment  which  is  frequently  aroused  by  conflicts  of  opinion. 
People  are  perpetually  quarrelHog,  aud  lashing  themselves  up 
into  mutual  aversion,  because  they  cannot  coincide  in  their  view 
of  questions  supremely  unimportant  to  themselves,  or  any  other 
human  being.  If  the  matter  in  dispute  should  be  of  any  con- 
siderable moment,  the  discussion  becomes  hotter.    And  hence 
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the  bitterness  with  which  social  intercourse  is  frequently  infested 
by  political  controversy.  Now  of  all  matters  that  can  fall  under 
discussion,  there  is  none  which  agitates  the  spirit  of  man  so 
deeply  as  religion.  Men  may,  sometimes,  be  found  who  will 
violate  the  whole  spirit  of  their  religion,  in  their  tempers,  their 
actions,  and  their  habits.  But  yet  they  will  persecute  for  it,  and 
possibly  die  for  it.  No  partizanship  is  so  fierce,  as  partizanship 
for  a  system  of  faith.  The  matters  which  religion  involves  are  so 
vast  in  their  magnitude  and  their  consequences, — the  whole  affiiir 
is  of  such  overwhelming  and  solemn  importance — that  when  it 
gives  birth  to  irritation  and  excitement,  there  is  no  bound  to  the 
conflagration  which  may  follow.  And  then,  further,  the  subject 
is  one  which  is  constantly  found  to  invest  with  its  own  proper 
solemnity  and  sacredness,  every  thing  which  may  be,  however 
accidentally,  attached  to  it.  Not  only  the  essence  of  the  thing 
itself,  but  its  mere  equipments  and  appendages,  appear  to  the 
eye  of  the  faithful  to  be  enveloped  in  th^  same  mysterious  and 
consecrated  mantle.  And  hence  it  is  that  all  merely  ''  secular 
contentions  seem  vapid  and  trivial,"  when  compared  to  that  con- 
flict between  mind  and  mind  which  is  kindled  by  unearthly  in- 
terests. "  Common  hatred  now  rises  into  immortal  abhorrence. 
Wrath  swells  to  execration ;  and  every  ill  wish  breaks  out  in  ana- 
themas." 

All  this  is  unquestionable ;  and,  when  followed  out  into  its 
consequences,  goes  nigh,  we  think,  to  the  solution  of  most  of  the 
cases  of  the  persecuting  fanaticism.  But  this  is  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  author.  The  insanity  has  sometimes  been  at  once  so 
absurd  and  so  outrageous,  that  he  is  tempted  to  look  still  further 
beneath  the  surface,  in  order  to  find  other  agencies  which  contri- 
bute to  the  production  of  such  horrible  results.  He  apprehends 
that  there  is  something  yet  deeper  than  we  have  yet  examined, 
**  in  the  tendency  to  employ  torments  and  death  as  means  of 
persuasion."  And  in  order  completely  to  account  for  such 
astounding  infatuation,  he  suppose^  the  rancorous  passion  to  be 
guilty  of  something  like  a  paralogism,  and  to  run  after  its  victim 
in  a  sort  of  vicious  circle.  For  instance, — the  furious  zealot  is 
intent  upon  the  destruction  of  a  heretic.  But  the  heretic  hap- 
pens to  be  a  person  of  unimpeachable  worth  and  innocence; 
blameless  in  every  respect,  save  that  of  an  inflexible  dissent  from 
the  opinions  of  the  persecutor.  At  first  sight,  then,  it  seems 
quite  abominable  to  let  loose  the  furies  of  pious  vengeance  upon 
the  head  of  a  righteous  and  exemplary  man.  There  is  something 
within  which  powerfully  remonstrates  against  the  iniquity  of  the 
deed.  How,  then,  is  this  internal  resistance  to  be  suppressed  7 
By  what  contrivance  is  innocence  to  be  invested  with  the  darkest 
attributes  of  guilt,  and  thus  marked  out  as  a  fit  sacrifice  to  the 
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Moloch  of  orthodoxy  ?  Why  truly,  there  are  the  forms  of  jadictal 
proceeding — the  awful  solemnities  of  justice.  The  man  is, 
beyond  all  question,  chargeable  with  error — with  very  dangerous 
erron  It  is,  therefore,  at  least  fit  that  he  should  be  consigned  to 
custody  by  the  guardians  of  the  faith.  And  when  he  is  there, 
what  but  the  dungeon  must  be  his  portion?  And  with  whom 
will  he  thenceforth  be  connected,  in  the  imagination  of  all,  but 
with  criminals  and  misbelievers?  And  while  he  is  thus  herded 
with  that  class  of  miscreants,  there  will  gradually  gather  about 
him  a  savour  of  ignominy.  The  freshness  of  his  fair  fame  will 
undergo  a  blight.  He  entered  his  cell  in  the  firmness  and  majesty 
of  conscious  rectitude.  He  comes  forth  from  it,  pale  with  the 
paleness  of  a  withering  captivity,  and  perhaps  worn  down  with 
sickness  of  heart,  and  shaken  to  pieces  with  horrible  imaginings. 
He  is  now,  therefore,  openly  numbered  with  the  transgressors. 
And  when  this  is  so,  his  enemy  will  be  comforted  with  the 
thought  that  he  has  a  fair  and  reasonable  licence  to  hate  him. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole.  The  rack  may  probably  be  employed, 
purely  in  mercy  to  the  soul  of  the  misguided  man.  And  this 
puts  him  beyond  the  pale  of  human  sympathy  at  once.  His 
shrieks  and  groans  are  his  accusers.  They  are  the  accents  which 
are  often  heard  to  issue  from  the  lips  of  hardened  guilt.  Here, 
then,  there  is  an  end  of  all  misgiving  or  remorse.  Why  should 
there  be  compassion  for  one  on  whom  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
are  at  work  ?  *'  The  circle  of  our  ideas  is  now  complete.  Our 
moral  instincts  come  round  to  their  close.  We  breathe  again : 
and  by  inflicting  those  heavy  injuries,  which  are  presumptive  evi* 
dence  of  demerit,  we  prove  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  world, 
that  the  object  of  our  hatred  was,  indeed,  worthy  of  detestation.*' 
Now  we  must  honestly  confess  that  we  do  not  quite  know  what  to 
say  to  all  this.  It  is  a  somewhat  dark  and  tortuous  exposition  of  the 
matter.  We  all  know,  indeed,  how  natural  it  is  for  men  to  hate 
those  whom  they  have  injured.  But  it  is  rather  a  startling  refine- 
ment in  malignity^  to  injure  a  man  for  the  express  purpose  of 
having  a  good  reason  for  hating  him !  It  must  be  allowed,  bow- 
ever,  that  there  is  one  familiar  instance  in  which  an  enemy  was 
pursued  to  destruction  by  a  sort  of  circuitous  contrivance,  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  is  here  ascribed  by  the  author  to 
fanatical  malevolence.  Every  one  has  probably  heard  of  the  man 
who  said  to  a  dog  that  displeased  him, ''  I  will  not  beat  thee,  but 
I  will  give  thee  a  bad  name;"  and  immediately  set  up  the  cry  of, 
mad  dog!  And,  in  this  case,  no  one,  we  suppose,  would  have 
been  much  surprised  to  see  the  scrupulous  persecutor  subse- 
quently joining  the  hue  and  cry,  and  in  at  the  death  of  the 
ilUfated  quadruped.  It  is,  further,  very  possible  that  during 
the  rabid  fanaticism  of  the  French  Revolution,  there  were  som« 
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among  the  numbera  suspected  of  being  suspicious  persons,  who 
may  have  been  victims  of  this  sort  of  moral  logic !  And  if  so,  no 
man  can  say  that  the  same  resolute  distortion  of  humanity  and 
common  sense  may  not  have  sacrificed  its  thousands^  or  its  tens 
of  thousands,  during  the  bloodiest  centuries  in  the  annals  of 
Christendom.  Nevertheless,  we,  somehow  or  other,  have  our 
doubts  about  the  theory.  We,  really,  are  not  auite  deep  enough 
in  the  matter  to  affirm  it^  or  to  contradict  it.  We  must,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  recommending  it  to  the  investigation  of 
the  sagacious  analysts  of  human  nature. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  follow  the  writer  throughout  the 
pro9ess  of  anatomical  demonstration  exhibited  in  this  section.  He 
shows  himself  a  bold  and  skilful,  but  certainly  not  an  unfeeling 
operator.     No  department  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  subject 
eacapes  him.     But  his  knife  is  under  the  guidance  of  a  firm  hand 
and  a  steady  eye :  and  his  voice  is  frequently  heard  to  mitigate 
the  disgust  and  horror  excited  by  the  spectacle,  and  to  bespeak 
our  compassion  for  the  unhappy  men  who  were  transformed  by 
the  hideous  disease  which  possessed  them,  into  the  tormenters 
and  executioners  of  the  human  race.     His  representation  of  the 
Papacy,  though  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated  m  its  drawing,  and 
somewhat  fierce  in  its  colouring,  is,  on  the  whole,  executed  with 
great  fidelity  and  power.     The  whole  is  a  tremendous  commen- 
tary on  the  well-known  maxim,  that  no  corruption  is  so  pestilent 
as  the  corruption  of  what  is  best«     In  Scripture,  the  promise  of 
grace,  and  the  declaration  of  wrath,  appear  combined  together,  as 
it  were,  by  a  sort  of  chemical  union.    They  coalesce  into  a  com- 
pound whose  properties  are  distinct  from  those  which  belong  to 
eidier  of  the  separate  ingredients ;  and  they  form  together  the  me- 
dicine which  alone  can  purify  and  regenerate  the  world.     But  the 
Papal  alchymy  has  effected  a  violent  and  pernicious  decomposition 
of  these  two  elements ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  have»  in  a 
great  measure,  lost  the  healing  qualities  possessed  by  them  in  com- 
bination. In  the  hands  of  the  Romish  physician  the  one  often  be- 
comes a  deadly  narcotic ;  the  other  a  virulent  poison  which  brings 
on  trembling,  add  horror,  and  prostration  of  heart.    In  the  Papal 
system,  justice  and  mercy  have  not  embraced  each  other.    They 
have  each  held  an  independent  empire*     The  Romish  doctrine, 
or  at  least  the  Romish  practice,  of  remission,  has  well  nigh  de- 
throned the  moral  sense.     The  Romish  doctrine  of  retribution 
has  smitten  down  the  spirit  of  man  beneath  the  domination  of  the 
priesthood.     And  the  result  has  been  a  despotism  more  cruel 
and  more  perfidious  than  the  world  has  ever  beheld.    What  is 
the  Papal  scheme  of  absolution,  but  a  sanctuary  open  for  vice 
and  guilt;  a  mercenary  retreat  for  all  impurity  and  unholiness? 
And  what— as  this  writer  asks— what  is  the  Papal  purgatory,  or  the 
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Papal  hell,  but  the  state  prison  of  the  Papal  tyranny?  What  are 
the  inflictions  of  the  infernal  dungeon  itself,  but  the  exemplars  of 
sacerdotal  barbarity?  What  is  the  Romish  place  of  perdition, 
but  a  place  of  punishment  for  the  infidel,  and  the  heretic,  and 
M^hoever  may  provoke  the  jealousies  of  the  church?  And  what 
impression  does  this  sort  of  theology  convey  of  the  Divine  cha- 
racter and  government? 

"  Under  such  an  influence,  we  learn  to  think  that  the  most  heinous 
crimes,— crimes  aggravated  by  a  full  knowledge  of  religion^  and  com- 
mitted in  the  face  of  its  sanctions,  ^enjoy  perpetual  impanity,  by  the 
means  of  a  villainous  and  interested  misprision  on  the  part  of  the  func- 
tionaries of  heaven  :  so  that,  in  fact,  justice  takes  no  hold  of  those,  whose 
fortune  it  is  to  be  born  upon  a  canonical  soil,  and  where,  the  dispensing 
power  having  its  agents,  pardons  are  always  in  the  market.  The  actual 
state  of  morals  in  countries  where,  age  after  age,  nothing  has  been  tole- 
rated that  might  serve  to  correct  the  proper  influence  of  popery, — Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy, — is  proof  enough  that  these  suppositions  are  not  ima- 
ginary." "  True  it  is,'*  the  author  adds,  "  that  the  ecclesiastical  hell 
of  the  Romish  despostism  has,  of  late,  been  closed,  and  a  seal  set  upon 
it  by  the  strong  hand  of  the-  civil  power,  or  the  stronger  hand  of  popular 
opinion ;  but  the  dogma  is  what  it  was,  and  where  it  was.  The  pent- 
up  fire  of  its  revenge  still  murmurs  through  the  vaults  of  the  spiritual 
edifice,  from  the  month  of  the  Tagus  to  the  Carpathian  mountains; 
give  it  only  wind,  and  how  should  it  rage  to  the  skies  !  The  Waldenses, 
the  Lollards,  the  Reformed  of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Huguenots  of  France,  were  the  victims,  not  of  a  cruel  age, 
but  of  a  cruel  doctrine ;  and  that  doctrine  is  as  cruel  now,  as  it  was  in 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  IH/' — Fanaticism,  p.  176. 

Of  course,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  see  how  the  most  hideous 
forms  of  fanatical  rage  should  emerge  out  of  a  cauldron  like  this. 
Under  a  spiritual  autocracy,  spiritual  rebellion  was  to  be  crushed 
without  delay,  and  without  remorse.  And  what  was  there  to 
arrest  the  arm  of  vengeance?  The  obstinate  rebel  was  already 
doomed  to  eternal  flames.  What  then  could  it  matter  whether 
the  work  of  wrath  began  a  little  later  or  a  little  earlier?  What 
were  the  torments  of  the  stake  itself,  but  a  slight  foretaste  of  the 
flames  which  never  might  be  quenched  ?  And  how  weak  was  the 
compassion  which  would  spare  the  heretic  these  few  grains  of 
misery,  when  the  spectacle  might  possibly  preserve  a  multitude 
of  souls  from  eternal  and  hopeless  suffering  ?  Here,  then,  was  a 
principle  which,  at  once,  threw  the  gates  of  hell  wide  open,  and 
provided  an  easy  entrance  for  all  the  furies  which  have  ever  sent 
the  sword  and  the  brand  throughout  Christendom;  and  caused  all 
other  tyranny  to  *^  pale  its  ineffectual  fires"  before  the  tyranny  of 
Rome.  Subsidiary  to  these  horrors  was  the  compulsive  celibacy 
of  religious  orders,  which  has  so  often  converted  the  human  heart 
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into  a  laboratory  of  the  hottest  venom ;  and  the  institution  of  the 
confessional^  which  has  made  the  ear  of  the  church  the  cloaca 
maxima  of  the  Christian  Mrorld.  We  are  unable  to  follow,  the 
author  through  his  investigation  of  theise  atrocities*  We  cannot 
however  forbear  to  present  the  reader  with  his  picture  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  of  the  passions  which  preside  there. .  It  niay 
possibly  appear  to  some  a  little  overwrought*  But> — we  say  it 
iu  sorrow  for  abused  and  perverted  humanity, — there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  substantial  truth  of  the  representation. 

*'  Shall  we  pass  from  th'e  light  and  air  of  an  English  court,  to  some 
pestilent  cavern  of  the  Holy  Office  ? — an  atmosphere  in  which  Justice 
has  never  borne  to  remain  even  an  hour^  and  in  which  Mercy  never 
spoke.*  The  reverend  assessors,  with  their  obsequious  ministers — -tools 
in  hand,  are,  we  will  imagine,  drawn  in  even  proportions  firom  the  three 
classes  just  specified.  To  the  right  and  left  sit  those  of  the  first  sort — 
the  lookers  on,  whose  vote  for  the  use  of  the  rack  and  pully  has  often  had 
a  motive  more  detestable  than  even  the  most  horrid  malice,  and  who 
hasten  the  consent  of  the  coiut  to  a  fatal  sentence  that  they  may  save 
the  hour  of  some  adulterous  appointment.  Next  are  those  of  our  second 
class,  in  whose  bosoms  mingled  passions,  and  alternate  irreconcilable  de- 
sires, are  beating  like  the  waves  of  a  tempest- troubled  sea.  To  them  is 
not  this  very  hour  of  gloomy  service  the  season  toward  which  tumultuous 
emotions  have  long  been  tending,  as  the  time  when  they  should  get  vent  ? 
It  is  then  that  the  grinding  torments  of  wounded  pride  or  despair  are  to 
relax  awhile  ^  as  if  the  culprit  (Jew,  or  Moor,  or  heretic)  who  is  to  groan 
his  hour  upon  the  wheel,  were  to  take  up  as  substitute  the  anguish  that 
grasps  the  heart  of  his  judge.  Nay,  we  do  not  carry  imagination  too 
far ; — it  belongs  to  human  nature  thus  to  feel  ^ — the  sight,  and  even  the 
infliction  of  extreme  suffering,  loosens  for  a  moment  the  gripe  of  internal 
distress.  The  vulture  of  remorse  or  revenge  forgets  his  part  to  glare 
upon  other  agonies,  and  rests  appeased  in  listening  to  another's  sighs. 

*'  But  what  say  we  of  the  President  of  the  Court  ?  to  him  we  must 

*  "  The  aathor  will  be  thought  to  have  forgotten  that  the  great  Ximeiies  de  Cisneros 
presided  eleven  year5  in  the  court  of  the  Inquisition.  Did  then  neither  Justice  nor 
Mercy  accompany  tlie  cardinal  in  his  descents  to  the  vaults  of  the  Holy  Office  ?  Ye3, 
the  Justice  and  the  Mercy  of  the  Romish  Church  went  with  him  there.  By  what  rule 
are  we  to  think  of  men — that  of  their  professions,  or  that  of  their  deeds?  During  the 
inquisitor-generalship  of  Ximenes,  fifty  thousand  Moors,  under  terror  of  death  and 
torture,  received  the  grace  of  baptism ;  while  more  than  an  equal  number  of  the  re- 
fractory were  condemned.  Of  these,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  he 
bumecT  alive.  Or,  supposing  the  whole  number  to  have  been  evenly  distributed  tlurough 
the  period  of  his  presidentship,  it  will  appear  that  between  Sunday  and  Sunday  of  every 
week  of  those  years  he  committed  (to  reject  the  odd  two  hundred  and  forty-eight)  four 
men  or  women  to  the  flames !  Let  it  be  affirmed  that,  in  the  *'  New  Regulations,"  some 
regard  was  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  accused;  yet  was  the  entire  process  a  horrible 
snare,  so  contrived  as  tu  render  the  escape  of  the  victim  almost  impossible.  Besides, 
is  not  reason  insulted  by  talking  at  all  of  the  justice  of  the  detaiU  of  a  judicial  process, 
tlie  object  of  which  was  to  maintain  an  execrable  usurpation  ?  We  may  mourn  indeed 
that  a  mind  of  fine  quality  should  be  found  in  company  with  aTorquemada;  but  we 
must  not  so  outrage  the  great  principles  of  virtue  as,  on  account  of  talents  or  accom- 
plUhineots,  to  skrecn  one  murderer  of  thousands,  while  we  consign  another  to  infamy." 
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ifllow  the  praise  of  loftier  motives.  Not  since  sunset  of  yesterday  has 
he  tasted  hread^  or  moistened  his  shrivelled  bloodless  lip.  Watching  and 
prayer,  though  they  have  not  spent  him,  have  wrought  up  the  chronic 
fever  of  his  pulse  to  a  tremulous  height,  that  almost  reaches  delirium. 
Yet  settled  and  calm  is  his  front,  and  his  eye  glazed : — the  spirit,  how  is 
it  abstracted  from  mortal  connexions !  human  sympathies  are  as  remote 
from  his  soul  as  are  the  warmth,  the  fruits,  and  the  pleasures  cf  a  sultry 
Syrian  glen,  from  the  glaciers  and  snow  that  encrust  the  summits  oif 
Lebanon.  The  cornmnnion  of  the  soul  is  with  the  things  of  another 
world. — Alas  !  not  the  world  of  love  and  joy,  but  the  gulf  of  misery ! 
In  every  sense,  immediate  and  figurative,  this  terrible  personage  is  son 
and  minister  of  hell.  And  now  he  comes  from  his  cell  to  his  chair  that 
he  may  again  realize,  in  a  palpable,  visible,  and  audible  form,  those  con- 
ceptions of  pain,  horror,  revenge,  perdition,  upon  which  the  monotonous 
meditations  of  his  cloister  are  employed.  The  dark  ideas  that  haunt  his 
imagination,  night  and  day,  stoop  the  wing  to  this  hour,  in  which  the 
implements  of  anguish  are  to  bring  forth  shrieks  and  groans,  such  as 
shall  give  new  vividness  to  the  fading  impression  of  misery  which  he 
delights  to  revolve. 

"  Idle,  ah  how  idle  is  the  hope  entertained  by  the  cold  and  shuddering 
culprit,  when,  as  brought  up  from  his  dungeon,  he  rapidly  peruses  each 
reverend  visage  in  expectation  of  descrying  on  one,  or  upon  another,  the 
traces  of  reason  and  mercy ! — Alas,  it  is  for  thu  very  purpose,  and  no 
other»  it  is  to  sigh,  to  shrink,  to  writhe,  to  shriek,  that  he  has  been 
dragged  to  the  dim  chamber  of  the  Holy  Office  :*^he  stands  where  he 
stands,  because  the  men  who  sit  to  mock  him  with  forms  of  law,  have 
need  (each  in  a  special  manner)  of  the  spectacle  of  his  misery. 

"  Does  the  history  of  popish  tyranny  bear  out,  or  does  it  refute  our 
descriptions  ? — let  them  stand  or  be  condemned  by  an  appeal  to  records 
that  are  open  to  every  eye.'* — p.  202 — 205. 

It  18  some  relief  to  pass  from  the  Fanaticism  of  die  Brand,  to 
the  Fanaticism  of  the  Banner :  from  the  pestilential  damp,  and 
deadly  gloom  of  the  inquisitor's  den^ — (over  whose  portal  is 
written,  Lasciate  ogni  n>eranza,  voi  cK  entrate,) — to  the  "  broad 
field  and  open  sky.''  If  we  are  to  perish,  cries  Ajax,  let  us  at 
least  perish  in  the  light  of  day.  If  persecution  must  come,  let  it 
come  arrayed  in  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  rather  than 
in  the  cowl,  and  the  scapulary,  and  the  frock.  Let  it  come  with 
its  slaughter  weapon  unsheathed,  rather  than  with  its  infernal 
apparatus  of  secret  torture.  Let  it  come,  with  noble  daring  and 
generous  emotion  in  its  train,  rather  than  with  the  cowardly  and 
viperous  passions  engendered  in  the  cold  and  dark  and  crwl 
places  of  superstition.  ''  In  escaping  from  the  Consistory  to  the 
Camp,  we  seem  to  breathe  again/'  The  fanatical  soldier  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  the  minister  of  as  wide  a  desolation  as  the 
fanatical  priest.  But  better  is  it  to  fall  in  a  glorious  struggle  for 
our  hearths  and  altars,  than  to  be  dragged  down  into  subterraneous 


shambles ;  and  to  render  up  our  spirit  in  groans,  which  fall  upon 
hearts  like  the  granite  of  the  walls  around  them.  Nay^  more-^ 
even  a  military  massacre^  is  a  less  hideous  thing,  than  a  wholesale 

The  author's  section  on  this  subject  is  extremely  interesting. 
The  comparison  between  the  spirit  of  Mohammed,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Crusaders,  strikes  us  as  very  justly  conceived,  and  powerfully 
executed.  The  picture  of  Bernard,  that  most  wonderful  of 
Monks,— ^ whose  trumpet  maddened  the  whole  of  Europe,  but 
sent  forth,  alas !  a  most  uncertain  sound,  when  it  spoke  in  the 
tone  of  prophecy) — ^is  wrought  up  with  great  felicity  and  force. 
And  lastly,  there  is  something  very  animated,  and  very  instructive, 
in  his  review  of  the  progress  of  the  national  mind  among  the  Jewish 
nations ;  beginning  from  the  period  of  the  captivity,  and  ending 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
Idolatry  should  have  been  unlearned  at  Babylon,  the  very  Pande- 
monium of  fictitious  deities.  When  this  vile  slough  of  superstition 
was  cast  off,  one  might  have  imagined  that  the  chosen  people 
would,  as  it  was,  have  renewed  their  youth,  and  have  been  almost 
like  men  created  anew  unto  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  Then, 
if  ever,  it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  world  would  indeed  have  look- 
ed upon  a  consecrated  race,  a  whole  nation  of  priests,  a  people 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  One  Living  Grod,  and  distinguish*- 
ed  by  manifest  indications  of  his  favour.  But  it  was  not  so. — The 
doctrines  of  immortality,  indeed,  then  began  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
to  transpire  more  sensibly  than  they  had  ever  done  before,  and  to 
give  a  new  character  to  the  national  feeling  and  theology.  Under 
the  Maccabees  we  find  exemplified,  for  the  first  time,  the  spirit, 
not  merely  of  ardent  nationality,  but  of  religious  martyrdom. 
The  hope  of  ''  a  better  resurrection,'*  then  began  to  animate  the 
heroes  and  the  matrons  of  Israel*  But  together  with  this  feeling, 
there  seems  to  have  grown  up,  from  generation  to  generation,  a 
deepening  impatience  of  foreign  domination.  The  yoke  they  had 
to  endure  was  successively  imposed  by  the  heathen  and  the  idolater: 
and,  to  them^  the  abominations  of  idolatry  were  now  become  in- 
tolerable. And  thus  it  was  that  a  spirit  of  fanatical  inveteracy  was, 
for  three  centuries,  constantly  gathering  in  the  public  mind !  and 
*'  after  many  a  portentous  heave,  it  at  length  burst  forth,  and  spread 
an  universal  ruin." 

The  working  of  this  temper  was  rendered  more  fierce  and  more 
intense  by  various  causes ;-— the  prevalence  of  sectarian  atid  fac- 
tious violence— >the  confident  expectation  of  the  Messiah — ^the 
hope  of  national  deliverance*— -the  prospect  of  an  Empire  of  which 
Jerusalem  was  to  be  the  metropolis.  We  all  know  the  prodigies 
ot  desperation  which  emerged  out  of  this  boiling  chaos  of  feel- 
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ings.  The  obstinacy  and  fury  which  signalised  the  downfal  of  the 
chosen  race,  might  furnish  a  precedent  for  every  fanatical  excess 
of  hatred,  to  all  succeeding  times.  The  world  has,  in  that  history, 
an  apocalypse  of  the  horrors  which  gather  round  a  people  utterly 
abandoned  by  the  Lord,  and  given  up  to  the  frenzy  which  rushes 
into  the  soul,  when  once  the  powers  of  heaven  have  departed 
from  it. 

From  the  inflammatory  stages  of  the  disorder,  the  writer  pro* 
ceeds  to  its  more  tame  and  moderate  form,  when  it  assumes  the 
type  of  a  chronic  malady;  frequently  attended,  however,  with 
symptoms  of  formidable  exasperation.  The  Fanaticism  of  the 
Symbol,  is  no  other  than  the  odium  theohgicum,  when  it  vents  itself 
in  an  eruption  of  bitter  words, — in  abuse,  and  denunciation,  and 
anathema.  Of  all  the  varieties  of  this  peculiar  character,  Jerome  is 
selected  as  the  great  exemplar, — almost  the  prototype.  In  his 
retreat  at  Bethlehem,  that  very  learned,  very  acute,  but  extremely 
irritable  and  arbitrary  personage,  lay  crouching  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  as  in  a  sort  of  theological  panopticon.  From 
this  position,  his  eye  seemed  to  command  every  region,  and  every 
department,  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  enclosure.  The  slightest 
symptom  of  disorder  or  mutiny,  in  the  remotest  quarter,  could 
not  escape  his  vigilance.  He  was  always  ready  in  an  instant  to 
spring  forth,  and  to  lift  up  his  voice,  and,  if  need  were,  to  order 
the  refractory  prisoner  to  be  double-ironed.  He  might  even  be 
compared  to  a  grim  and  keen-set  spider,  throned  in  the  centre  of 
his  complex  and  viscid  net-work,  and  conscious  of  the  smallest 
movement  in  any  one  filament  of  the  subtle  fabric.  In  his  dis- 
cussion of  this  portion  of  his  subject,  the  author  puts  forth,  as 
usual,  a  good  deal  of  powerful  writing ;  and  propounds  many  in- 
genious, and  spirited,  and  some  original  sayings :  more  than  we 
have  space  to  examine,  or  to  present  to  the  reader.  We  must, 
therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the  remark,  that,  throughout  this 
whole  section,  we  have  been  haunted  with  a  feeling  of  confusion 
and  perplexity.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  ascertained  the 
practical  drift  and  tendency  of  the  writer's  speculations.  He 
seems  deeply  persuaded,  for  instance,  that  in  some  shape  or  other, 
the  demon  of  fanaticism  will  never  cease  to  infest  the  Church; 
and  that  it  would,  therefore,  be  extremely  desirable  that  the 
Church  should  at  all  times  be  furnished  with  an  apparatus  lor 
drawing  off  this  spirit  of  restless  ambition.  He,  accordingly, 
asks,  "  whether  some  permanent,  and  readily  available  provision 
should  not  be  made,  within  the  arms  of  a  Protestant  Church,  for 
giving  a  range  to  those  extraordinary  dispositions  and  talents, 
which  in  all  times  make  their  appearance,  and  which,  if  not  pre- 
occupied»  do  not  fail  grievously  to  trouble  the  community  that 


neglects  tbein  ?"  (p.  329*)  All  this  is  easily  said.  But  it  would 
have  been  much  more  satisfactory  if  he  had  furnished  us  with 
some  plain  suggestions,  for  the  construction  and  application  of 
the  safety  valve.  The  Church  of  Rome  was  a  great  mistress  of 
this  sort  of  mechanism.  She  understood,  to  perfection,  the  art 
of  letting  off  the  superfluity  of  expansive  element;  and  of  reliev- 
ing  the  internal  pressure,  which  else  might  have  rent  and  scattered 
the  whole  structure  into  fragments.  But  how  is  her  skill  to  be 
imitated  by  any  Church  formed  on  Protestant  principles?  The 
Romish  craft,  by  which  her  own  security  was  provided  for,  was 
throughout  unscriptural:  and  we  are  not  well  able  to  imagine 
bow  any  thing  like  it  could  be  extensively  adopted  by  us,  without  a 
sacrifice  of  genuine  Christian  simplicity.  Again, — there  is  evi- 
dently floating  in  the  author's  brain  some  indefinite  alarm  at  the 
evils  of  the  intolerant  temper.  And  this  apprehension  betrays 
itself  in  the  shape  of  dark  surmises,  and  ambiguous  sayings.  He 
seems  to  be  afraid  to  speak  out.  Whether  it  be  that  he  feels  the 
difficulty  of  drawing,  firmly  and  broadly,  the  line  which  is  to  se- 
parate between  things  that  are  subordinate,  and  things  that  must 
be  contended  for  even  unto  blood, — or  whether  it  be  that  he  is 
under  apprehensions  lest  more  harm  than  good  may  be  done  by 
uttering  a  voice  of  arraignment  which  might  startle  any  one 
among  the  numerous  divisions  into  which  the  Christian  world  is 
rent, — what  it  is  we  know  not;  but,  somehow  or  other,  his  ad- 
monitions and  his  cautions  are  so  vague  and  indistinct,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  make  any  good  practical  use  of  them. 
Of  one  thing  he  seems  quite  convinced;  namely,  that  English 
theology  is,  at  this  day,  sectarian  and  factious.  And  he  leaves 
all  sects  and  factions — (including,  we  suppose,  the  Church  of 
England) — to  make  the  best  of  this  salutary  rebuke.  He  is, 
further,  satisfied  that  there  is  something  in  the  present  aspect  and 
practice  of  professed  Christianity,  which  fatally  impedes  its  pro- 
gress through  the  world.  But  it  would  be  almost  vain  to  seek  in 
nis  pages  for  auy  precise  exposition  of  his  views  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done,  in  order  to  remedy  the  defect.  In  short,  we  rise  from 
his  lucubrations  with  a  sort  of  obscure  apprehension  that  we 
must  all  be  wrong,-r-but  without  any  very  clear  conception  as  to 
what  we  are  to  aim  at,  in  order  that  we  may  all  be  right!  We 
must,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  there  is  one  senti- 
ment, which  appears  to  brood  over  all  his  meditations,  and  which 
— if  any  thing  could — mi^ht  act  like  a  polar  star,  to  all  our 
thoughts,  and  to  all  our  designs;  and  that  sentiment  is,  thaf  the 
Gospel  is  at  once  the  expression  and  the  means  of  the  Divine 
Benevolence  toward  mankind  at  large."  On  this  ground 
we  can  meet  him  with  entire  cordiality  and  confidence.    To  all 
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who  etitertaiti  this  view  of  the  Divine  counsels^  we  can  say,  with 
warmth  and  integrity  of  heart.  Peace  be  upon  them,  and  upon  the 
Israel  of  God,  The  sentiment,  we  know,  is  liable  to  abuse.  Bat 
so  is  all  other  truth.  This,  nevertheless,  is  a  symbol,  in  behalf  of 
which  we  could  be  well  content  to  be  deemed  enthusiasts.  But 
it  is  a  creed  which  is  the  death  of  all  Fanaticism. 

Man  is  fallen,  and  depraved,  and  sold  under  sin.  Therefore 
he  must  be  redeemed.  Thus  speaks  the  Bible.  Man  is  spiritu- 
ally abominable.  Therefore  he  is  to  he  scorned  and  hated. 
Thus  says  the  spirit  of  religious  misanthropy.  And  whence  is 
this  discrepancy  between  the  oracles  of  mercy,  and  the  fulmina- 
tions  of  human  passion?  That  there  is  nothing  like  fanaticism  in 
the  Scriptures  of  truth,  the  author  has  undertaken  to  show  in  his 
two  concluding  sections;  which  form,  in  our  judgment,  the  most 
delightful  and  instructive  portion  of  his  work.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment breathes  nothing  of  national  fanaticism.  The  Jews  in- 
deed were  separated  from  all  other  people  under  heaven.  But  what 
do  the  chosen  tribes  perpetually  hear  from  the  very  man  who  was 
appointed  to  effect  this  separation  ?  Are  they  told  by  him  only 
of  the  grandeur  of  their  own  destiny,  and  of  the  vileness  of  all  the 
human  race  besides  i  It  would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  his 
main  object  had  been  to  break  down  their  spirits  by  incessant  re- 
buke, and  by  dire  vaticinations  of  the  ruin  which  their  disobedi- 
ence would  pull  down  upon  their  heads.  In  after  times,  an  he- 
roic adventurer  is  advanced  to  be  captain  over  the  Lord's  heritage. 
And  if  ever  the  voice  of  patriotic  flattery  were  to  be  heard,  surely 
it  would  be  from  the  lips  of  the  man  whom  the  people  loved, — the 
Warrior,  the  King,  the  Bard.  But  no, — the  anthems  of  the 
Psalmist  of  Israel  breathe  of  sadness,  and  contrition,  and  fre- 
quently of  reproof:  and  if  ever  they  swell  into  celestial  rapture, 
it  is, — not  when  the  earthly  glories  of  Israel  are  before  him, — but 
when  the  righteousness  and  the  mercy  of  Jehovah  are  his  theme. 
Then  followed  a  long  succession  of  holy  and  inspired  men :  and, 
when  they  took  up  the  burden  of  the  Lord,  it  was  evermore  a 
chief  part  of  their  office,  to  put  a  bridle  in  the  jaws,  and  a  hook 
in  the  nostrils,  of  rancorous  nationality,  and  arrogant  religionism. 
Lamentation  and  mourning, — woe  and  wrath — run  throughout 
their  ministrations  in  every  variety  of  sorrowful  and  tremendous 
cadence.  But,  further,  can  the  prophets  themselves  be  pointed 
out  as  examples  of  personal  religious  virulence?  The  office  of 
denouncing  public  vengeance,  year  after  year,  is,  humanly  speak- 
ing, most  dangerous  to  all  kindly  and  charitable  feeling.  Its 
tendency  is  to  make  the  zealous  man  a  gloomy  fanatic.  Were  the 
prophets  then  fanatics?  Mark  well  the  accents  of  tenderness 
and  affection   which  are  perpetually  heard  amid  the  deepest 
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pealings  of  their  thunder.  Mark  their  incessant  recurrence  to 
topics  of  encouragement  and  hope.  One  instance^  indeed  there 
was,  in  which  a  prophet  thought  that  he  did  well  to  be  angry ^ 
because  the  arm  of  vengeance  was  staid.  But  this  instance  is 
mentioned  only  to  be  condemned.  It  is  recorded  for  a  testimony^ 
that  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God.  Is 
fanaticism,  then,  to  be  learned  from  the  New  Testament?  Nay, 
rather,  is  the  evil  spirit  rebuked  and  put  to  silence  by  every  word 
that  proceeded)  out  of  the  mouth  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles.  It  is 
true  that, 

'*  compared  with  Moses,  or  with  the  Prophets^  or  with  other  reli- 
gious iostitutors,  Christ  mighty  in  a  sense,  be  called  the  Herald  of 
Wrath.  Not  one  of  bis  ministers)  so  far  as  appears^  came  up  to  their 
Master  in  the  fulness  or  the  frequency  of  his  announcement  of  the  doom 
of  the  impenitent.  They,  though  with  firmness^  yet  with  modesty  and 
fear^  assert  the  terrors  of  Divine  Justice  i  but  He  speaks  like  one  whose 
eye,  piercing  the  thin  veil  of  the  material  world,  continually  gazed  upon 
the  mysteries  of  the  unseen.  The  Apostles  spoke  with  the  confidence 
of  faith ;  Christ  with  the  vivacity  of  immediate  knowledge.  And  yet, 
who,  like  Jesus,  has  manifested  the  glory  of  the  Father^  whose  glory  is 
love  V*  "  With  that  serenity^  which  befits  the  Author  of  Christianity, 
—as  Author  of  all  things,  and  Sovereign  of  the  tJnivefse,^-he  puts  m 
play  each  proper  impube  of  the  Moral  Economy.  Purblind  Philosophy 
may  call  them  incompatible.  Nature  and  Truth  shall  pronounce  them 
one*" — (pp.  446,  448.)  "  He  whose  purity  was  the  purity  of  God, 
and  whose  compassion  was  the  compassion  of  Ood,  is  heard  to  utter,  in 
one  and  the  same  breath,  the  language  of  inflexible  justice,  and  of  ab- 
solute love.  Holiness  and  benevolence  then  are  one :  and  we  should  be 
content  to  confide  implicitly  in  such  a  proof  that  they  are  so.'* — 
(pp.  452,  453.) 

Here,  then,  must  be  an  end  of  all  fanaticism*  The  only  won- 
der is  that»  with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  open  before  them,  men  could 
ever  have  admitted  their  religion  to  discourse  with  their  ma* 
lignant  and  rancorous  j^assions*  We  would  gladly  conduct  the 
reader  through  the  remainder  q{,  the  argument,. io  its  application 
to  the  first  0iscipIes  of  Christ,  as  their  spirit  is  exhibited  in  the 
Apostolic  writings.  But  we  must  forbear*  No  justice  can  be 
done  by  an  abridgment  to  the  writer's  enlightened  and  consolatory 
meditations.  They,  however,  who  will  consult  them,  can  hardly 
fail  to  rise  from  the  employment  wiser  and  better  and  happier 
men. 
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Art.  II, — 1.  Sermons  and  Sketches  of  Sermons,  by  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Gipps,  LL.B,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's  and  Rector  of  the 
united  Parish  of'  St,  Otven,  in  the  City  of  Hereford:  revised, 
with  some  introductory  Remarks  upon  his  Pulpit  Ministry,  By 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Latrobe,  M.  A.  sometime  Curate  of  the  said 
parishes^  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mountsandford. 
London.    Seeley.    1 833.  8vo.  pp.  468. 

12.  Remarks  on  Party  Distinctions  in  Religion ;  addressed  to  the 
Orthodox  and  Evangelical  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  James,  B.C.L.y  M.D.,  F.  L.S.,  of  Queen's 
College^  Cambridge,  and  Curate  of  Hanwell,  Middlesex, 
London.  Rivingtons.  1833.  8vo.  pp.  63. 

We  had  resolved  not  to  touch  upon  the  internal  state  of  the 
Church,  (although  M'e  do  mean,  at  no  distant  period,  to  speak  at 
large  upon  it,  and  to  speak  very  plainly,)  until  the  external  foes, 
by  whom  it  is  beleaguered,  had  been  driven  from  its  walls.  Who 
is  there,  however,  who  must  not  feel  it  to  be  a  strange  and  por- 
tentous thing,  that  the  evils,  which  afflicted  Jerusalem  just  before 
it  was  vanquished  and  demolished  by  the  Romans,  should  present 
almost  an  exact  emblem  of  our  own  spiritual  Sion  ?  and  that  they 
who  should  defend  the  city,  as  with  a  single  heart  and  a  single 
arm^  are  turning  their  weapons  one  against  another,  and  weaken- 
ing themselves  by  their  intestine  divisions,  even  while  the  batter- 
ing rams  of  a  foe,  flushed  with  unexpected  successes,  are  thun-. 
dering  at  the  gates?  Still,  although  we  are  most  sensible  of  the 
scandal  and  the  danger  of  this  position  of  things,  many  obvious 
considerations,  and,  foremost  among  them,  an  eager  desire  rather 
to  heal  divisions  than  to  exasperate  animosities,  would  at  the 
present  moment  have  induced  us  to  keep  silence.  But  it  was 
not  to  be.  The  posthumous  work  of  Mr.  Gipps,  published 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Latrobe,  together  with  several  other 
indications  to  which  we  cannot  remain  blind,  absolutely  force  us 
to  say  a  few  words — words  wrung  from  us  with  an  extreme  reluc* 
tance,  and  uttered  far  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

The  production  of  Mr.  Gipps,  "  the  profits"  of  which,  we 
perceive,  are  ''  to  be  given  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society, ** 
consists  of  sermons  of  the  evangelical  school,  composed  in  a 
plain  and  homely,  but  sometimes  energetic  style,  and,  with  an 
earnest  sincerity,  sometimes  harshness,  of  tone.  If  we  had  room, 
we  might  object,  in  some  places,  to  the  tenor  of  the  theology  as 
being  a  partial  and  exclusive  exhibition  of  Christian  doctrine  : — 
but  our  business  is  rather  with  the  language  which  Mr.  Gipps 
thought  fit  to  adopt  with  respect  to  other  ministers,  and  probably 
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the  majority  of  ministers  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  church.  How»  we 
ask,  could  the  late  Mr.  Gipps  allow  himself  to  write  and  preach 
— and  how  could  Mr.  Latrobe  allow  himself  to  print  and  publish, 
such  expressions  as  "false  ministers/'  and  ^*  ungodly  ministers/' 
applied  to  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  ?  What,  again,  can  be 
meant  by  such  passages  as  the  following  ? 

*^  Those  who  set  before  their  flocks  any  other  way  of  salvation — who 
tell  men,  that  God  \t  not  so  strict  as  the  Bible  represents — that  they 
will  be  saved,  if  they  only  do  their  best,  come  to  church,  and  the  sacra- 
ment, and  Uve- decent,  moral  lives,  are  not  the  ministers  of  Christ" — • 
p;  197. 

"  But,  alas,  how  are  the  mysteries  of  God  withheld  by  too  many 
hUnd  leaders  of  the  blind,  who  call  themselves  ministers.  The  fall  of 
man,  and  especially  the  effect  of  that  fall,  in  the  blindness  and  corrup- 
tion of  man's  heart,  are  kept  out  of  view.  The  agency  of  evil  spirits  is 
scarcely  mentioned  by  them,  because  not  felt  or  believed  by  themselves. 
The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart  is  confounded  with  the  bap- 
tism of  the  flesh  5  and  thus  the  mystery  is  made  no  mystery,  and  the 
effect  reduced  to  nothing ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  lives  of  most  baptized 
persons.  The  real  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  experience  of  be- 
lievers, is  held  forth  as  fanaticism  by  those  ministers  who  are  themselves 
strangers  to  it.  So  also  even  with  respect  to  the  gre^t  mystery  of  re- 
demption. Christ  is  proposed  by  such  ministers,  rather  as  a  teacher  of 
morality,  than  as  our  great  High  Priest,  or  as  the  Lamb  of  God  slain 
for  us,  or  as  the  Lord  our  righteousness.  The  great  mystery  of  the 
death  of  God  upon  the  cross  for  lost  sinners  is  seldom  spoken  of,  whilst 
Christ  is  scarcely  held  forth,  except  as  having  come  down  to  teach 
mankind  a  higher  and  better  system  of  morals.  In  these  various  ways, 
the  great  mysteries  of  God  are  kept  out  of  sight  by  those  that  call  them- 
selves his  stewards.  Doubtless  this  is  far  more  agreeable  to  their  own 
hearts,  and  far  more  soothing  and  pleasant  to  the  carnal  and  wordly 
hearts  of  the  hearers  j  but  it  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  character  of  itium- 
ters  of  Christy  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Ood" — p.  203,  204. 

Perhaps  some  explanation  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Latrobe's 
account  of  his  late  friend,  in  the  introduction  which  he  has  pre- 
fixed to  the  discourses.  The  insinuations,  at  least,  are  of  a 
piece  with  the  foregoing  extracts. 

"  The  breathings  of  his  spirit  after  his  Lord,  and  after  the  souls  of 
men,  could  not  let  him  rest,  if  the  golden  moments,  devoted  to  the  in- 
gathering of  Cbrist*8  flock,  were  frittered  away  by  opinions  or  statements, 
which  might  please  the  imagination,  but  contained  not  the  marrow  (f 
gospel-truth.  Hence  be  had  a  most  tender  sense  of  the  importance  of 
improving  the  present  opportunity,  and  was  never  content,  for  personal 
convenience,  knowingly  to  leave  his  church,  for  a  single  time,  in  the 
hands  of  one,  who  should  not  preach  Christ /tf% — ^under  the  deceitful 
idea^  that  no  great  mischief  would  accrue  from  one  or  two  vnsound  dis- 
courses, so  that  the  people  were  fed  with  beoon^ing  meat  the  rest  of  the 
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Eir.  His  bve  t^  Gbritt  wm  too  Mrdofit  to  peroufc  bidi  thw  t^  trffis  vUk 
cmue,  and  bis  ooneetn  for  siooers  too  deep  to  induce  bira  to  expose 
tbem  for  a  moment,  through  bis  negligence,  to  su€h  food  as  was  poison^ 
out  or  diseased,** — p.  xxviii. 

If  this  publication  were  an  insalaled  (hiog  we  tfaonkl  ha?« 
attached  scarcely  any  importtfice  to  lis  conteott;  nor  shoilM  w« 
have  contributed  by  a  single  renoark  to  stop  its  course  to  tbeobli- 
vian^  which  probably  arwaits  it.  But  we  have  oral  as  well  as  writ* 
ten  evidence  before  us.  Our  own  ears  have  been  pained  by 
statements  delivered  from  the  pulpit  quite  on  a  par  with  these 
quotations  ;  and  reports  have  reached  us  of  language  so  flagfant 
in  it^  ftcfimony,  that,  instead  of  repeating,  we  sre  still  unwilling 
to  believe  it  tb  have  been  uttered. 

At  the  sattie  time  the  anthorized  and  accredited  orgiAs  of  the 
party,  to  which,  as  we  suppose,  Mr.  Gipps  belonged,  are  most  in- 
cautious and  unguarded,  to  say  the  very  least,  in  the  terras  which 
tbey  habitually  employ.  In  the  files  of  the  '* Record'*  newspaper,  for 
instance,  there  may  be  found  stronger  expressions  of  censure  and 
dislike^  with  reference  to  the  high  church  clergy  and  their  publi- 
cations, than  with  reference  to  any  class  or  denomination  of  Dis* 
senters,  with  the  exception  of  the  Unitarians^  Thus  in  the 
Cfiticistnd  of  the  tracts  sent  forth  by  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  such  complimentary  epithets  as  ''  abomi«> 
liable  ^nd  destructive,"  are  scattered  about  with  a  most  lavish  attd 
unsparing  profusion. 

So  far  we  have  adduced  only  the  sentiments  of  persons  who 
are  yet  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment,  and  who  profess  to 
be  its  staunchest  and  most  serviceable  friends. 

Other  parties,  however^  are  rejoiced  to  take  advantage  of  such 
fentintents^  and  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  theit 
oum.  Tb6  shafts  of  their  malieei  if  not  drawn  from  ihi^  very 
Quiver,  are  barbed  and  pointed  by  the  hands  which  hold  it.  The 
Utilitarians  and  Infidels  of  the  country  brifig  forward,  as  one  main 
argiiment  against  the  church  connected  with  the  state,  the  startling 
declaration  of  many  among  its  ministers,  that  a  vast  proportion  of 
their  body  do  not  fulfil  their  duties  either  as  divines  in  what  they 
preach,  of*  as  clergymen  in  what  they  practise^  And  the  Mdrn^ 
ihg  GhfvHkle  ibfortns  us,  that  '^the  Inore  serious  p^ri  of  the  tkrgg 
ore  favourable  to  the  voluntary  ptintipk,'^  in  opposition  to  atl 
established  church. 

Or  let  us  look  to  another  quarter  in  the  political  hemisphere* 
The  Dissenters,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  last  number,  derive 
a  triumph  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  customary  for  some  of  the 
Church-clergy  themselves  to  speak  of  large  tracts  of  the  country 
in  ^Irbioh  there  is  only  here  and  there  a  solitary  clergyman  who 
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'*  pTMclies  the  Gospel."  We  have  also  shown  that  the  Dttaeii- 
ten  oSkr  their  pulpits,  with  a  cordial  invitatioti»  to  the  '^  Ewnp- 
gelical  Eptscopaliaru :"  although  the  Evangelical  Episcopaliana^ 
soch  as  liir.  Gipps,  will  not  admit  their  brethren  in  the  church 
to  the  pulpits  which  they  occupy,  from  a  dread  of  "  unHntnd  f^ts* 
eaurfet^'  and  food **  that  is poisanout and  diteasedJ^  It  is, in  fact, 
the  great  manceuvre  of  the  Dissenters  to  separate  more  and  oiore 
the  two  parties  in  the  establishment;  to  pursue  the  one  with 
malignant  and  vehement  invectives ;  and  to  entice  the  other  over 
to  themselves.  But  this  strategy  would  be  hopeless,  if  there  were 
no  weak  or  treacherous  adherents  in  the  camp. 

These  are  the  simple  facts.  We  have  brought  testimony  from 
the  most  opposite  sources,  all  tending  to  the  one  point,  that  it  is 
the  pnictice'^that  it  is  the  system — with  certain  ministers  of  the 
established  church,  to  describe  that  establishment,  in  the  actual 
constitution  of  its  parts,  as  almost  a  mass  of  rottenness  and  cor^ 
ruption ;  and  the  larger  portion  of  its  officiating  members  as 
**  hirelings"  and  fiot  "  true  shepherds,"  loose  in  morals  and  con- 
versation— ignorant  or  careless  of  the  word  of  God. 

Who  can  wonder  at  the  consequences  ?  Who  can  wonder  that 
an  outcry  has  been  raised  about  the  inefficiency  of  the  church  f 
or  that  lamentations  have  been  so  frequent  about  the  disputes 
and  discord  in  the  church  ?  Who  can  wonder  that  even  Chris- 
tian societies  are  pestered  with  the  prate  of  its  having  gone 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  that  the  Church  of 
England  does  not  teach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  fulness  of  its 
purity  end  power.''*  "  Gone  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  !"  The  question  is,  who  sent  it  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  ?  Of  Mr.  Latrobe  and  his  friends  we  might 
demand  the  answer.  Alas !  publications,  such  as  the  present, 
inform  us  but  too  well  whose  breath  has  wafted  the  intelligence, 
and  by  whose  efforts  the  obloquy  has  been  spread.  But  are  such 
men  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  own  wrong  ?  Are  they  first  to 
propagate  the  report,  and  then  to  build  ulterior  steps  upon  the 
ground  of  its  existence  ? 

If  the  facts  have  been  mis-stated,  they  will  admit  of  easy  refu* 
tation :  if  Ihey  are  true,  two  words  of  comment  may  be  fairly 
rilowed  us» 

We  are  not  the  indiscriminate  champions  of  the  apostolical  ot 
high  church  party :  and  God  forbid  that  we  should  be  the  indts- 

*  III  ibis  article  w«  have  caotioailv  abstained  from  eatering  upon  contested  doo 
trines  faither  than  was  absolutely  required.  Yet  it  is  only  just  to  say,  that  the  charge 
iwhich  some  ministers  make  against  others  of  not  teaching  the  Oospel,  or  not  preach- 
iag  the  Gospel,  would  be  more  literally  exact  and  more  in  conformity  with  the  iuten- 
tioBS  of  the  accusers,  if  it  ran,  that  they  did  not  excluavely  preach  from  St.  PaoKs 
fifties,  and,  in  particular,  from  the  "Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

t2 
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criminate  adversaries  of  the  evangelical  or  low  church  party. 
There  are  men — oh  !  many  men  in  that  party — who  might  adom 
and  help  to  consecrate  any  body  of  Christians  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth — men  whom  all  might  be  proud  to  imitate  in  the  fervour 
of  their  exhortations  and  the  purity  of  their  lives.  We  hope  and 
tfust  that  it  is  a  comparatively  small  number  of  fanatics  who  have 
made  the  mischief.  But  we  know»  also>  that  the  same  cuckoo 
cry,  by  whomsoever  it  is  repeated — if  only  it  be  repeated  without 
being  put  down — will  tell  fatally,  and  be  believed  at  last.  We 
are  not  so  wild  as  to  suppose  that  no  variances  of  opinion  will 
spring  up  upon  minuter  points  of  doctrine  which  the  articles 
have  left  open :  nor  should  we  regard  it  as  the  sign  of  a  sound 
and  healthy  state  in  the  church,  if  all  controversy  should  die 
away.  There  may  be  some  few  matters  even  on  which  we  believe 
the  more  evangelical  opinion  to  be  the  more  orthodox: — and 
many,  in  which  we  are  convinced  that  the  difference  is  only 
verbal,  and  consists  in  the  mere  manner  of  expression :— and 
others  again,  in  which,  after  our  best  endeavours  to  unravel  it,  we 
find  it  after  all  to  be  utterly  unintelligible. 

Stiir further,  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  the  practice 
of  individuals,  we  may  allow  that  what  has  been  called  **  the  re« 
vival  of  religion  in  our  land,"  or  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
eviEingelical  section  of  our  church,  has  been  attended  with  some 
advantage.     That  the  rubs  and  jars  of  opposition  and  the  colli- 
sion of  near  and  formidable  rivals,  may  have  struck  out  the  more 
glowing  fires  of  a  zeal  which,  in  some  particular  cases,  had  been 
smouldering  or  almost  stifled :  that  the  apostolical  or  orthodox 
party,  like  all  dominant  parties,  in  the  full  unquestioned  posses* 
sion   of  power,  had  been  too  much'  wrapt   up   in  that  proud 
security,  which  is  the  parent  of  indolence,  which  is  the  parent  of 
disaster ;  that  some  few,  we  will  not  say  abuses,  but  carelessqesses, 
had  crept  in  here  and  there  among  the  clergy  ;  and  that  indivi* 
duals  might  be  discovered  who  neither  preached,  nor  acted,  up 
to  the  terms  and  requisitions  of  the  Bible ; — all  these  things  are 
abundantly  possible,  because  men  are  men,  and  human  nature  is 
erring  and  imperfect.     Neither  shall  we  deny  that,  in  some  par- 
ticular cases,  provocation  may  have  been  given  to  evangelical 
ministers ;  and  either  a  cold  and  haughty  disdain,  or  a  sarcastic 
ridicule,  employed  against  men  who  made  superior  pretensions  to 
vitality  and  spirituality  of  religion.     But  still  we  affirm  that  this 
truth  of  these  charges,  whenever  they  are  true,  has  a  reference  far 
more  to  past  times  than  to  present :  and  we  affirm  likewise — nay  we 
have  proved — that  the  apostolical  party  is  now  the  object  of  attack,, 
and  that,  whatever  measures  it  may  adopt,  they  will  be  measures 
strictly  defensive.    Nor  can  one  or  all  of  the  admissions  which  we 
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have  Qiade,  afford  the  9]ighte3t  justification  for  the  arrows  of  con- 
tumelious abuse,  directed  from  anv  point  within  the  establishment 
itself.  If  an  unfriendly  assault  is  to  be  commenced  upon  the 
Church  of  England,  we  may  surely  say  to  Mr.  Gipps,  or  Mr.  La- 
trobe,  or  any  individual  of  their  school,  "  non  tu  qui  faceres 
tamen'* 

For  ourselves,  we  hate  party  distinctions  in  religion  quite  as 
much  as  Mr.  James  can  hate  them,  and  it  grieves  us  to  the  heart 
to  use,  as  terms  of  distinction,  words  such  as  ''  evangelical"  and  or- 
thodox," which  ought  only  to  designate  the  same  persons  or  things  ; 
but  we  could  not  otherwise  express  our  meaning  without  the 
most  tedious  circumlocution.  We  could  say  with  Mr.  James, 
"  it  is  only  an  uncharitable  spirit  that  will  seek  to  desecrate 
Christianity  by  uncovering  the  failings  and  exposing  the  blemishes 
of  her  ministers :"  we  could  say  with  him,  "  let  us  send  forth  the 
dove  from  the  ark,  and  silently  indulge  the  hope  that  she  may 
return  with  the  olive  leaf  in  her  mouth ;"  and  there  is  an  echo 
in  the  very  depth  of  our  souls  to  his  concluding  paragraph. 

**  I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  pray  God  that  all  animosity  and  party 
feeling  may  subside  between  us ;  that  the  Orthodox  and  Evangelical 
Clergy  may  not  only  ready  mark,  learn,  but  Hoe  together  in  wdty  like 
brethren;  that,  imitating  each  otber*s  virtues  and  covering  each  other's 
defects,  they  may  recollect,  whatever  constitutes  their  particular  code  of 
Christianity,  that  it  is  a  good  Life  alone  which  must  speak  for  them  at 
the  day  of  judgment  5  and  that,  stretching  forth  the  hand  of  mutual 
friendship  and  forgiveness,  they  may  henceforth  be  known  by  one  and 
the  same  honourable  appellation — faithful  Ministers  of  the  flock  of 
Christ,  and  conscientious  Clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England.*'*— p.  59. 

Still  the  evil   exists,  and  must  be  met*    There   are   several 

*  Mr.  James's  pamphlet  is  a  well  meant  effort,  wiitten  in  a  diffident  and  candid 
spirit.  With  a  great  deal  we  most  cordialW  agree ; — but  why,  to  a  very  small  pam- 
phlet, should  tliere  have  been  a  long  tabic  of  contents,  and  an  appendix  at  the  end, 
with  a  "  list  of  the  quotations  in  this  pamphlet^  taken  from  the  Scriptures  and  from 
other  writings  P"  Why  is  a  pleasing  little  production  spoilt  by  an  affectation  so  pre- 
posterously childish  ?  Was  there  no  good-natured  friend  at  the  eibow  of  Mr.  James 
to  dissuade  him  from  such  nonsense  ?  A  list  of  quotations,  with  a  reference  to  the 
paragraphs  In  which  they  occur ; — and  quotations  such  as  the  following,  and  put  just 
as  we  shall  now  pot  them,  the  Italics  included  !  "  Fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongnes,*' 
(Mit/ton.)  "  Suaviter  in  modo,  &c.*'  "  Quotations  from  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary." "  Simplex  Mondiliis."  "  The  modesty  of  nature."  "  Video  roeliora,  &c." 
'*  Sunt  certi  denique  fines,  &c."  "  Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  &c«"  (Goldsmith,) 
'*  Signs  of  the  times."  The  quotations  from  the  Bible,  given  like  the  rest,  once  in  the 
text  and  once  in  the  appendix,  with  a  reference,  we  purposely  omit. 

We  have  sometime  wished  that  tliere  could  be  drawn  up,  by  authority,  a  catalogue 
of  stale  quotations  and  similes,  which  it  should  be  an  indictable  offence  any  longer  to 
nse.  We  fear  that  the  citations  of  Mr.  James  would  be  found  at  the  very  top  of  the  list, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  pay  penalty  after  penalty.  And,  perhaps,  these  quotations 
are,  after  all,  so  useful  to  us,  poor  wretches  of  periodical  authors*  that  we  should  be 
most  onwilliDg  to  part  with  them. 
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reasons  which  assure  us  that  it  ia  no  longer  expediwt,  or  evan 
morally  right;  to  think  of  smothering  dissensions  by  feigaiflg 
ignorance  of  their  existence ;  or  to  pass  without  notice  accusa- 
tions which^  from  the  very  frequency  of  their  recurrence,  will  ba 
supposed  to  be  founded  upon  justice,  unless  they  are  firmly  and 
positively  denied. 

There  are  many  imputations  upon  private  <;haracter,  iinder 
which  it  is  shameful  to  rest :  and,  in  the  same  way,  there  am 
many  public  charges  which  it  is  a  kind  of  criminality  even  ta 
suffer ;  because  forbearance  may  be  mistaken  for  acquiescence. 
Yes !  under  some  charges,  to  sit  silent  is  an  error,  and  almost  a 
crime ;  and  of  such  a  nature  is  the  charge  of  not  preaching  the 
Gospel,"  when  applied  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel-  Clergymen 
who  can  submit  to  it,  dishonour.their  creed  and  destroy  their  own 
usefulness.  Neither  Christian  meekness  nor  Christian  charity 
forbid^  them  to  repel  such  a  stigma  with  a  holy  and  determined 
resentment.  All  the  feelings  of  piety,  which,  on  other  occasions, 
would  lead  them  to  tameness  and  patience,  must  here  impress 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  an  uncompromising  resistance,  a 
serious  and  almost  stern  expostulation. 

Questions  which  involve  the  integrity  and  faithfulness  of  Chris- 
tian ministers  are  far  too  momentous,  far  too  solemn,  to  be 
evaded.  They  must  be  brought  to  an  issue.  Care,  also,  must 
be  taken,  lest  we  create  the  very  evil  which  we  are  sedulous  to 
avoid ;  and  by  an  anxiety  to  escape  disputes,  allow  the  elements 
of  discord  to  obtain  a  strength  which  it  will  become  utterly  im- 
possible to  arrest  or  withstand.  Alas!  in  our  attempts  to  pro- 
serve  amity  we  may  suffer  the  seeds  of  disunion  to  take  such 
root  that  they  will  be  irremovable.  The  rent  may  widen  daily, 
and,  in  the  end,  run  along  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  our 
establishment. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  We  call  upon  the  excellent  and 
moderate  members  of  both  parties,  not  to  suppress  or  disguise 
their  opinions,  for  that  course  never  has  answered,  never  can 
answer,  never  ought  to  answer,  but  to  declare  their  setUiments  of 
truth  and  moderation.  Thus,  we  believe,  it  will  at  once  appear, 
that  an  approximation  to  each  other  may  be  attained  without  the 
slightest  sacrifice  of  principle  on  either  side.*  At  present  we  are 
too  apt  to  judge  of  both  parties  by  the  virulence  of  their  ex- 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  Tahie,  as  a  theological  collection,  of  the  Original  Family 
Sensobt  published  by  the  Strand  Coramittee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  this  good  at  least  has  been  achieved,  that,  by  looking  through  the  names 
Mre  find  many  influential  members  of  both  parties  in  the  Church  united  together^  and 
writing  side  by  tide  without  any  wide  or  material  difference  perceivable  in  their  doc* 
trines. 
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trenies.  Let  die  truly  orthodox  clergy  abjure  all  who  do  not 
inculcate  ''  the  whole  counsel  of  God,''  all  who  do  not  take  a 
high  standard  both  of  doctrine  and  duty : — let  the  truly  Evangeli- 
cal clergy  repudiate  the  extravagant  enthusiasts  by  whom  their 
cause  is  disgraced;  and  draw  a  line  of  marked  separation  between 
themselves  and  all  persons  whatsoever  who  can  descend  to  co- 
quetting with  the  Dissenters^  and  thus  helping  forward  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Church.  Most  especially,  let  them  disdain 
ail  compliments  paid  at  the  expense  of  their  brethren ;  and  be 
assured,  with  the  old  philosopher,  that  nothing  in  |his  world  car- 
ries with  it  so  equivocal  a  sound,  or  so  suspicious  an  appearance, 
as  the  praise  of  an  enemy. 

We  oppose  the  Dissenters ;  but  of  them  we  do  not  complain. 
That  seceders  should  endeavour  to  effect  a  schism  in  the  Esta- 
blishment is  natural  enough.  They  are  labouring  in  their  voca- 
tion. Their  motives  are  transparent ;  their  end  and  aim  are  quite 
intelligible.  But  it  is  hardly  tolerable  that  other  persons  should 
join  in  the  unhallowed  crusade ;  and  when  we  think  again  of  the 
expressions — •*  false  ministers,"  "  ungodly  ministers,"  *'  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind,  who  call  themselves  ministers,''  *'  diseased  or 
poisonous  doctrine ;"  we  cannot  but  ask,  where  is  the  Christian 
prudence,  or  the  Christian  charity,  or  the  Christian  truth,  of  such 
language?     Is  it  honest?     Is  it  even  decent? 

From  such  language,  we  repeat,  and  from  the  men  who  bold  it, 
the  worthier  and  more  temperate  members  of  the  party  called 
Evangelical  must  immediately  and  altogether  disjoin  themselves. 
Our  assurance  is,  diat  they  toUL  Against  them,  therefore,  we 
throw  out  no  taunts ;  we  deal  in  no  recriminations ;  we  feel  no 
bitterness ;  we  would  rather  speak  in  the  mildest  terms  of  sor- 
rowful remonstrance.  It  must  be  a  severe  aggression  indeed 
upon  the  citadel  of  our  Rome,  which  could  tempt  us  to  transfer 
the  warfare  to  the  shores  of  their  Carthage.  To  them  we  would 
rather  say,  **  there  may  have  been  faults  on  both  sides ;  and  on 
each  side  also  there  may  have  been  too  great  an  eagerness  to 
exjpose  the  faults  of  the  other  to  the  world— to  the  watchful  sec- 
tanan — to  the  scornful  unbeliever.  Happy  will  be  the  hour 
when,  in  all  the  essential  principles  of  faith  and  practice,  we  can 
exhibit  the  glorious  spectacle  of  ''  a  city  which  is  at  unity  in 
itself." 

There  will  still,  perhaps,  remain  a  few  insignificant  men,  who 
are  thirsting  for  pojpular  distinction,  without  being  of  that  calibre, 
either  in  station,  or  mfluence,  or  talent,  which  can  enable  them  to 
reach  it  by  regular  and  honourable  means.  Their  ambition, 
therefore,  is  to  achieve  a  miserable  notoriety  by  traducing  die  Es- 
tablishment to  which  they  belong.    Abandoned  to  themselves^ 
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and  unsupported  by  the  heads  of  their  party,  they  will  probably 
be  harmless.  This  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  hope ;  for,  other- 
wise, we  verily  apprehend  that  they  are  persons  upon  whom  all 
gentleness  must  be  lost.  They  are  insects  troublesome  while 
they  buzz ;  but  if  they  are  likely  to  sting,  it  will  be  better  that 
they  should  suffer  mortification,  than  be  allowed  to  inflict  injury. 
Is  it,  alas,  the  fact,  that  they  can  only  be  deterred  from  their  in« 
sane  and  mischievous  career  by  a  practical  conviction  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  ''rod  for  the  fool's  back?*'  Why  will  they 
not  be  satisfied,  before  some  merited  and  indignant  castigation 
sends  them  whimpering  back  to  the  obscurity  which  becomes  them ; 
and  from  which  it  is  their  worst  folly  to  emerge  ?  As  men  who 
neither  seek  their  hostility  nor  fear  it,  we  warn  them,  we  entreat 
them,  to  pause ;  if  neither  warning  nor  entreaty  will  avail,  they 
will  have  only  themselves  to  thank  for  the  consequences. 


Aet.  hi. — 1.  Memoir  oj  the  late  Right  Reverend  John  Henry 
Hobarty  D.  £).,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  m 
the  State  ofNew  York.  By  the  Rev.  William  Berrian,  D.  D. 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  Swords  and  Co.  New 
York.     1833. 

2.  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
held  in  the  City  oJ  New  York,  from  October  17  to  October  31, 
1832.     New  York.     Protestant  Episcopal  Press.     1832. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  one  of  those  distinguished  few, 
whose  happiness  it  has  been  at  once  to  merit  and  acquire  a 
marked  influence  over  the  age  and  society  in  which  they  lived. 
The  life  of  Bishop  Hobart  will  form  an  era  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  his  country ;  the  ardent  self-devotion  of  his  character, 
the  multiplied  energies  of  a  mind  ready  for  every  emergency,  his 
promptitude  of  judgment  and  undeviating  consistency  of  prin- 
ciple, his  candour  and  simplicity  of  manners,  the  true  index  of  a 
Christian  singleness  of  heart,  were  qualities  which  admirably  be- 
came a  ruler  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  which  gained  for  him  in 
congenial  souls  an  ascendancy  never  to  be  effaced.  The  weight 
of  his  authority  extended  far  over  the  scattered  flock  of  Christians 
in  America ;  it  was  seen  during  his  life-time  in  the  rapid  and  un- 
precedented extension  of  the  church ;  and  since  his  death  it  ani- 
mates the  pastoral  clergy  and  episcopate  of  his  country,  by  an 
example  which  is  treasured  in  their  most  affectionate  and  dutiful 
remembrance. 
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The  writings  of  Bishop  Hobart  have  not  been  Unappreciated 
in  England.  They  bear  the  impress  of  his  character,  a  fervent 
and  vigorous  eloquence,  which^  neglecting  the  graces  of  stjle^ 
seizes  on  the  essential  merits  of  the  question,  and  seldom  fails  to 
exhibit  the  truth  in  strong  outline,  distinctly  marking  its  most  im- 
portant and  genuine  features.  The  effect  thus  produced  is  often 
more  striking  from  the  very  absence  of  art  in  the  composition ; 
the  thoughts  flow  from  a  well  stored  miud^  and  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  arguments  more  directly  conclusive,  than  those  which  he 
has  embodied  in  his  '^Apology  for  Apostolic  Order,"  and  his  Pas- 
toral Charges,  in  defence  of  the  leading  doctrines,  the  polity  and 
orders  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  his  writings  are  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  services  he  rendered  in  his  generation ;  he 
was  born  to  act  rather  than  to  write ;  and  it  is  a  happiness  to 
find  that  the  history  of  a  life  so  employed  in  the  highest  duties  is 
now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  more  generally  known,  from  the  in- 
teresting and  well- written  memoir,  with  which  a  judicious  fneqd 
and  near  connection  of  the  deceased  Bishop  has  here  presented 
the  Christian  world. 

The  paternal  ancestors  of  Bishop  Hobart  were  originally  from 
the  county  of  Norfolk ;  and  of  the  number  of  those  who  either 
from  a  spirit  of  enterprise  or  religious  considerations,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  removed  from  their  native  country 
to  Massachusetts  Bay.  That  religious  considerations  had  their 
influence  in  persuading  the  emigration  is  probable  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Peter  Hobart,  a  divine,  educated  at  Cambridg.e, 
and  Episcopally  ordained,  but  strongly  attached  to  the  Presby- 
terian model,  in  l6d5,  followed  his  father  and  brothers  to  the  new 
settlement.  The  whole  family,  which  appears  to  have  been  nu- 
merous, together  with  some  friends,  agreed  to  form  a  new  plan- 
tation,  which  they  called,  after  their  native  village  in  Norfolk,  by 
the  name  of  Hingham.  There  Peter  Hobart  continued  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  ministry  for  about  forty-three  years,  and 
left  several  sons,  who  followed  his  professional  labours  in  the  co- 
lony,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Nehemiah  Hobart,  who  is  recorded 
to  have  been  "held  in  peculiar  veneration  as  a  scholar^  a  gentle- 
man, and  Christian.'^*  It  is  also  said  that  the  mother  of  the  ce- 
lebrated missionary,  David  Brainerd,  was  a  daughter  of  the  first 
pastor  of  Hingham. 

By  what  means  that  branch  of  the  family,  from  which  Bishop 
Hobart  came,  was  led  to  conformity  with  the  Episcopal  Church, 
we  are  not  distinctly  informed.  He  was  lineally  descended  from 
Joshua  Hobart,  a  younger  brother  of  Peter,  and  fourth  son  of 

*  He  appears  to  have  distinguished  himself  as  a  controYerrial  writer  against  the 
Episcopal  cause  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
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Edmund  HolHirt,  the  pilgrim  father  of  the  plantatioti.  The  next 
in  descent  had  changed  his  abode  from  Massachusetts  to  Penn- 
sjlvania,  previously  to  the  origin  of  Penn's  colony,  and  a  mar- 
riage into  a  Swedish  family  there  may  have  prepared  the  way  to 
a  change  in  his  religious  sentiments.  It  appears  at  least  that 
from  the  earliest  station  of  an  episcopal  minister  at  Philadelphia, 
the  church-membership  of  the  family  was  avowed.  Here  in  1775, 
John  Henry  Hobart  was  born,  the  youngest  son  of  Captain 
Enoch  Hobart  and  his  wife,  the  daughter  of Pratt  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. It  is  commonly  said  that  there  have  been  few  emi- 
nently religious  characters^  whose  bias  cannot  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  maternal  piety.  This  was  strikingly  exemplified 
in  Hobart.  Left  fatherless  when  only  fourteen  months  old,  the 
care  of  his  childhood,  with  circumstances  by  no  means  affluent, 
devolved  upon  an  admirable  mother,  who  by  rigid  economy  and 
self-denial,  rendered  still  more  pressing  by  the  period  of  the  re- 
volutionary war,  was  enabled  to  provide  for  her  family  of  five 
children,  and  to  give  to  the  youngest  that  liberal  education  of 
which  she  lived  to  see  the  first-fruits,  long  enough  no  doubt  to 
bless  Him  who  had  thus  guided  her  own  discriminating  affection^ 
and  inclined  the  heart  of  her  son  to  the  office  of  a  Christian  mi- 
nister. She  died  while  yet  but  a  few  years  of  that  ministry  were 
completed. 

His  school  instructions  were  received  from  Dr.  Andrews,  a 
Churchman,  and  master  of  an  Episcopalian  school  in  Phila- 
delphia^  an  excellent  man  and  good  scholar,  whose  dignity  of 
character  and  conciliating  manners  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
shaping  the  future  course  of  his  pupil.  Subsequently,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  he  was  removed  to  the  College  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  a  college  founded  by  an  English  governor  half  a  century 
before,  and  a  principal  place  of  education  in  the  Central  States* 
The  president  of  this  college  was  a  Presbyterian,  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon,  whose  name  is  known  in  this  country  from  a  treatise  re- 
edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  and  its  vice-president,  Dn 
Stanhope  Smith,  a  name  of  some  distinction  in  American  liter- 
ature, and  who  deserves  honorable  mention  for  the  personal  at- 
tachment he  shewed,  and  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  young 
Hobart,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  views  on  Church 
Government,  and  on  the  Calvinistic  points  of  doctrine.  Many 
eminent  persons  were  educated  here  as  cotemporaries  of  Hobart, 
particularly  the  Hon.  Richard  Rush,  lately  the  American  minister 
m  this  country.  The  unanimity  of  their  testimony  to  Hobart's 
superior  talents  and  general  worth  fully  justifies  the  detailed 
statemeni  of  Dr.  Berrian.  The  following  way  of  settling  a 
doubtful  competition  would  perhaps  sound  oddly  if  die  scene  had 
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Wieii  laid  4a  M  EngUth  Uaiversky;  Irat  the  inddeut  is  honour- 
aUe  to  Hobart,  and  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted: 

**  Bishop  Hobart  was  stiH  residing  io  college,  when  I  entered  at 
Princeton,  and  was  to  me  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  from  the  animated 
contest  in  which  be  had  been  engaged  for  the  first  honour  of  the  cUss* 
It  was  understood  that  the  faculty  had  been  a  long  time  equally  divided 
oa  the  question  3  one  half  ¥oted  for  Mr.  Hobart,  and  the  other  for  Mr# 
Bennett  Taylor,  a  young  man  of  great  promise  from  Vij^inla.  Neither 
partT  being  willing  to  yield,  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  Hobart  and 
Taylor  should  be  declared  equal,  and  that  chance  should  decide  which 
of  them  should  deliver  the  Latin  Salutatory^  the  ordinary  reward  of  the 
best  scholar,  and  which  the  English  Salutatory j  usually  regarded  as  the 
second  distinction.  Dr.  Smith,  who  espoused  Taylor's  pretensions,  threw 
up  a  quarter  of  a  doUar,  and  Dr.  Minto,  who  headed  the  other  party, 
cried  out  '  Heads  for  Holmrt  !*  There  were  some  coarse  rhymes  in  cir- 
culation, expressing  the  joy  ol  the  okl  gen^man,  when  he  found  that 
he  had  called  aright.'* — BerritM,  p*  47. 

Softly  after  this  a  temporary  change  took  place  in  his  pros* 
pects.  The  anxiety  of  his  friends^  who  regretted  that  his  talents 
shouM  be  given  up  to  the  unprofitable  labours  of  a  clergyinaOy 
prevailed  with  him  to  attempt  to  employ  them  in  a  countings 
house.  He  submitted  with  that  ready  alacrity  which  never  Sgnt^ 
sook  him ;  but  it  was  against  the  whole  bias  of  his  nature,  and 
he  soon  afterwards  accepted  an  offer,  which  was  in  a  very  honour- 
able manner  urged  upon  him  by  Dr.  Smith,  to  become  a  tutor  in 
the  college  at  Princeton,  with  a  view  to  pursue  his  studies  for  the 
ministry. 

A  temper  so  naturally  disposed  to  the  exercise  of  friendship, 
could  not  remain  satisfied  without  finding  some  kindred  spirit  to 
receive  the  out-pourings  of  his  heart.  His  friend  was  Abraham 
Skinner,  one  of  his  companions  in  study  at  Princeton,  of  whom 
however  he  was  destined  to  be  deprived  by  an  early  death.  His 
correspondence  with  his  friend  is  not  unmarked  by  that  boyish 
fondness,  which  in  riper  years  excites  a  sigh  or  smile  ;  but  it  ex- 
hibits very  touchingly  the  leading  principle  of  the  man-  The 
following  extract  is  from  a  letter  he  wrote  while  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  office  we  have  just  mentioned,  at  the  age  of  eighteen : 

'*  You  will  periiaps  ask  me  whether  I  intend  to  continue  in  my  pre- 
sent business.  It  pleases  Qod,  and  O  !  how  grateful  should  I  be  to  Him 
for  it,  to  continue  to  me  impressions  of  the  necessity  of  repentance,  to 
give  me  daily  convictions  of  the  danger  of  living  without  being  prepared, 
through  the  mercies  of  a  Saviour,  to  leave  it  5  and  also  to  direct  my  view 
to  another,  in  which  my  happiness  or  misery  depends  upon  the  use  of 
my  time  and  talents  here.  It  is  but  too  true,  that  these  impressions  are 
not  cultivated  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  on  this  account  I  ought  to  be  the 
more  grateful  for  their  continuance  5  but  I  hope  the  time  vritt  soon  ar^* 
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rive>  when  they  will  be  cultivated  to  better  purpose.  Though  engaged 
in  business,  these  things  are  continually  rising  to  my  thoughts,  and  I 
often  think  it  is  my  duty  to  prepare  for  the  ministry, — prepare  for  it,  I 
say,  for  now  I  want  every  requisite.  Far  am  1  from  thinking  that  I  am 
qualified  for  it,  either  in  mental  or  moral  acquirements :  but  by  the  good- 
ness of  Crod  I  may  attain  those  qualifications  which  would  fit  me  for 
entering  upon  the  study.  Sacred,  awful,  and  important  would  be  my 
duties ;  the  grace  of  God  could  alone  enable  me  to  execute  them,  O ! 
pray  with  me,  that  in  my  entrance  on  this  important  office,  I  may  have 
a  single  eve  to  His  glory  and  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls ;  pray  that 
He  would  subdue  within  me  every  desire  of  honour,  of  emolument,  and 
praise,  and  that  I  may  serve  Him  with  sincerity  and  truth." — Benianf 
p.  50. 

It  is  remarkable^  in  the  midst  of  the  perplexing  circumstances 
into  which  he  was  thrown,  how  his  attachment  to  Episeopacj  was 
confirmed.     He  says  himself,  in  allusion  to  these  difliculties^ 

*^Mj  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Episcopacy  cannot  be  ranked  among 
the  prejudices  of  education.  That  part  of  my  life  in  which  my  religious 
principles  became  a  subject  of  my  anxious  investigation,  was  passed  at  a 
Presbyterian  college.  Respect  and  veneration  for  my  instructors  and 
guides  in  the  paths  of  science, — esteem  and  affection  for  many  valued 
friends,  to  whom  I  knew  certain  opinions  on  this  subject  would  be  ob- 
noxious, excited  in  my  bosom  a  painful  struggle  between  the  most  ami- 
able impulses  of  feeling  and  the  strong  demands  of  duty.  But  when 
after  an  honest  and  faithful  examination  I  became  satisfied  that  it  was 
evident  from  Scripture  and  antiquity,  that  there  have  been  from  the 
Apostles*  times,  three  Orders  of  Ministers,  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons, 
in  Christ's  Church,  and  that  the  Episcopal  Church  considered  no  man 
as  a  Itmful  Bishop,  Priest,  or  Deacon,  who  hath  not  had  Episcopal  con- 
secration or  ordination,  it  surely  became  my  duty  to  maintain  what  the 
Church  thus  solemnly  declared.  Perhaps  I  had  also  cause  to  apprehend 
that  Episconalians  in  many  places  were  losing  sight  of  these  important 
truths." — Apobgf/,  Letter  V.  p.  32. 

There  is  a  singular  mark  of  his  early  judgment  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  after  his  return  to 
Princeton : 

''  Dr.  Smith,  who  is  very  attentive  to  me,  seems  to  wish  that  I  should 
begin  to  study  his  System  of  Divinity ;  but  I  am  entirely  opposed  to 
studying  any  system  whatever,  till  I  understand  more  of  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume, from  which  all  their  conclusions,  if  just,  must  be  drawn.  When 
the  fountain  is  open,  why  have  recourse  to  the  streams  which  it  sup- 
plies ?  Dr.  White  earnestly  recommended  me  to  studi^  the  Bible,  in  order 
to  form  my  opinions.*  It  seems  too  generally  studied  in  order  to  support 
those  which  are  preconceived ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  so 

*  It  is  pleasing  to  trace  this  catholic  advice  to  the  venerable  Patriarch  of  the  Ame- 
rican Charcb,  who  u  still,  we  believe,  eniojing  a  green  old  age  in  the  diocese  of 
Pennsjlvania,  over  which  he  has  for  nearly  half  a  centar^  presided.  At  the  last  Oe- 
neral  Convention  of  the  Church,  the  resolation  concluding  the  proceedings  of  the 
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many  doctrines  are  maintained,  which  are  inconsistent  with  it.  When 
the  study  of  the  Bible  is  gone  through,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  take 
up  systems."— Bcrrian,  p.  52. 

A  spirit  of  such  fervent  piety,  directed  by  so  sound  a  judgment, 
could  not  but  afford  the  liveliest  promise  to  the  cause  which  it 
embraced.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Princeton,  ably  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  a  tutor  and  studying  theology,  for  more  than  three 
years,  when  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  ordained  in 
June  1798,  by  Bishop  White. 

The  situation  of  the  American  Church  at  this  period  was  such 
as  to  invite  none  but  the  most  devoted  spirits  to  engage  in  her 
service.  In  all  the  provinces  North  of  Maryland,  there  were 
scattered  no  more  than  ninety  clergymen  who  had  received  Epis- 
copal ordination,  of  whom  twenty  were  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  seventeen  in  Pennsylvania.*"  In  the  Southern  States 
the  depression  was  still  more  afflicting,  from  the  contrast  it  pre- 
sented to  former  prosperity.  Striking  is  the  picture  drawn  by 
Hobart  himself  several  years  later :  f 

''  Bat  little  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  our  Church 
universally  prevailed  through  the  flourishing  dominion  of  Virginia.  In 
every  county  there  were  Churches  and  Chapels,  all  of  them  decent  and 
substantial,  some  of  them  even  splendid  in  their  decoratious.  In  those 
temples  were  statedly  performed  all  the  services  of  our  primitive  Li- 
turgy. The  parishes,  not  much  short  of  one  hundred,  were  all  supplied 
with  Clergy.  What  is  the  contrast  ?  We  have  wept  over  it.  Oar 
hearts  have  been  wrung  with  shame,  with  grief,  that  this  contrast  has 
been  produced,  not  entirely  (God  forbid  we  should  sink  them  under  this 
tremendous  guilt),  but  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  by  many  of  the 
Clergy  themselves.  What  is  the  contrast?  Few  are  the  parishes  in 
Virginia  which  enjoy  the  regular  ministrations  of  a  Clergyman.  In 
many  places  the  Liturgy  is  scarcely  known,  but  as  some  antiquated 
book  once  used  by  their  fathers.  The  edifices,  where  their  fathers  wor- 
shipped, now  in  a  state  of  ruin,  ^k  the  astonished  gaze,  and  excite  the 
mournful  sigh  of  the  passing  traveller ;  and  in  those  courts  where  the 
living  God  was  once  invoked,  and  the  messages  of  mercy  through  His 
Son  proclaimed,  no  sounds  are  beard  but  the  screams  of  the  bird  of 
night,  or  the  lowings  of  the  beasts  of  the  field." 

House  of  Biibops,  strongly  marks  the  affectionate  reverence  entertained  for  his  cha- 
racter: 

**  Resolved,  that  the  House  of  Bishops  cherish  the  most  devout  sense  of  gratitiide  to 
Almightj  God  for  His  merciful  Providence  in  having  again  allowed  them  to  enjoy  the 
presence  and  counseb  of  their  venerated  presiding  Bishop ;  and  hereby  tender  to  their 
beloved  Father  in  the  Church  their  thanks  for  the  repeated  evidence  now  afforded  of 
his  kind,  faithful,  and  important  presidency  over  their  deliberations,  and  assure  him  of 
their  prayers  for  his  continued  health  and  happiness.'' — Jottrnal  of  the  Conv^niim,  pp* 
96,97. 

*  Memorial  of  Bishop  Hobart,  p,  xxxii. 

t  Bishop  Hobart's  Sermon  at  the  Convention,  1814,  p.  S7. 
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The  enquiry  is  natarally  made,  what  coaM  have  provoked  din 
extent  of  devastation  ?  The  connection  of  the  Episcopal  Oinrch 
"M-ith  the  State  Government  in  England,  was  no  doubt  the  direct 
grievance ;  a  Churchman  and  a  foe  to  American  liberty  were  held 
as  synonymous  terms.  And  in  no  part  of  the  colonies  did  the 
revolt  burst  out  with  greater  vehemence,  than  where  there  was 
the  greatest  fear  of  a  loyal  spirit  to  oppose  it.  But  another  of- 
fence is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  above  passage,  from  which  it 
is  devoutly  to  be  wished  all  Colonial  Church  policy  should  be 
kept  pure.  The  cause  of  the  Church,  as  we  have  lately  en- 
deavoured to  show,*  was  peculiarly  favoured  in  the  first  planting 
of  Virginia.  The  same  spirit  after  the  Restoration  continued  to 
direct  its  councils ;  but  no  plantation  suffered  equally  from  the 
hostility  of  the  native  Indians,  their  shipping  was  harassed  by 
piratesi  and  their  distress  was  accumulated  by  that  remarkable 
civil  war  excited  by  Nathaniel  Bacon  at  the  close  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century^  a  man  who  seems  to  have  been  prevented  by 
an  early  death  from  becoming  the  Pizarro  of  British  America. 
When  quiet  and  prosperity  were  restored,  both  this  province  and 
Maryland  bavins  been  divided  into  parishes,  Churches  were  built, 
and  an  act  of  tne  Colonial  Assembly  fixed  a  salary  on  the  mi- 
nister of  each  parish.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  act  was 
often  not  carried  into  full  effect.  Sometimes  for  want  of  Clergy, 
the  vestry  appointed  Lay-readers  to  do  their  oiBcct  Sometimes 
the  Clergymen,  who  came  out,  were  such  as  sought  only  an  ho- 
nourable excuse  for  exile ;  %  and  perhaps  the  imposture  of  the 
infamous  Dr.  Wolcott  was  not  a  solitary  example.^  The  fatal 
defect  was  the  want  of  Episcopal  superintendence  in  the  country. 

The  success  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  on  the 
continent  of  America,  from  its  origin  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century,  surrounded  at  all  points  by  this  vital  difficulty,  is 
very  remarkablot  At  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  the  British 
colonists  in  America  amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million,  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  the  provinces  above«4nentioned^  scarcely  any 
eottid  be  Said  to  be  within  reach  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church ; 
the  newly  settled  stations,  particularly  the  two  Caroliniis,  were 
destitute  of  all  religious  ordinances.    The  Virginian  clergymen, 

•  No.  XXVIII.  Art  VIL 

t  In  teao  tw«*tiiMs  wera  Lay  RMdeli.  M«vx«n  0«dwyn*i  Negro'i  Advocate, 
p»  17X>.  • 

%  "Tha  only  dltctplinc  I  have  yet  eierted,  has  been  to  dlieafd  thfM  out  of  my  dio* 
orse,  «hO|  thmigh  reftised  eertlflcates  by  me  and  roy  Cler]gy,  htm  tbitined  ga&d  hv(ng$ 
In  Amerie*"ife,-^Coiiimpmiehee  tf  Dr,  CUtrki,  Uu^r  if  Pr.  HboSMM  RrnndU  (IMm 
ifDtrr^),  ir40. 

$  Gifford's  Epistle  to  Peter  Pindar.  Other  particnlars  may  be  found  in  Jonathan 
Boucher's  American  Revolutioni  p.  95,  &c. :  and  in  Bishop  Hobart's  Appeal  for  Apos- 
tolic Order,  p.  «44. 
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wbo  MMBetimM  visited  ikem,  foUiMi  iniiuaierabk  persons  un- 
•equeittted  tvith  the  Christian  rite  of  baptism.*  In  the  provinces 
to  the  north  of  Mar^land»  a  single  church  at  Boston*  one  in  New 
York^t  i^nd  one  in  Philadelphia^  were  all  the  visible  congrega- 
tions which  adhered  to  the  English  Liturgy,  By  the  middle  of 
the  century  there  were  sixty  or  seventy  missionaries  dispersed 
about  the  neglected  settlements ;  the  inhabitants  in  many  popu- 
lous towns  had  formed  new  Gongregations»  and  had  built  above 
sixty  churches;  an  acquaintance  with  £nglish  theology  led  seve- 
ral sectarian  ministers  to  conformity;  and  the  increase  of  the 
Church  kept  some  proportion  even  with  the  rapidly  flowing  tide 
of  new  settlers*  Among  those,  who  at  the  rise  of  the  Society  did 
the  work  of  evangelists  in  America,  were  the  excellent  Dr.  Bray, 
the  founder  of  the  association,  which  preserves  his  name  ;j:  James 
Blair,  the  friend  of  Waterland;§  and  George  Keith,  whose  con* 
version  from  Quakerism,  and  writings  in  defence  of  it,  procured 
him  the  friendly  notice  of  Charles  Leslie.  In  1733  the  Society 
sent  into  Georgia  a  missionary,  whose  efforts  have  since  had  no 
•light  influence  on  the  religious  character  of  America,  and  on 
whose  character  this  voyage  to  America  had  probably  no  slight 
influencey  in  the  person  of  John  Wesley. 

In  the  province  of  New  York,  perhaps  the  various  character  of 
the  settlers,  composed  of  as  many  different  nations  as  Hannibal's 
army,  and  all  alike  in  want  of  a  religious  provision,  made  them 
jnore  kindly  disposed  to  the  ministers  of  the  English  Church;  at 
leaat  the  missionaries  were  well  received^  eleven  new  churches 
were  built  in  the  city  and  other  towns,  and  the  congregations  ooBf^ 
tinned  to  increase.  In  Pennsylvania  there  was  almost  from  the 
first  a  large  body  of  conformists.  Some  resistance  was  threatened 
at  the  outset,  but  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Penn  deserve 
the  rare  praise  of  having  in  very  few  instances  converted  the  pos« 
session  of  power  to  an  engine  of  persecution.  It  will  not  be 
thought^  however,  that  the  labour  of  the  English  missionary  was 
superfluous  here»  The  minister  of  an  establishment  must  labour 
to  promote  conformity ;  and  the  garb  of  Quakerism,  a  relision 
without  ordinances,  was  often  assumed  as  a  cloak  for  absolute 
irreligion. 

Still  the  provision  for  these  labourers  was  far  from  ampler 

*  The  fact  is  stated  in  Douglass's  North  America,  toI.  ti.  p.  ISO. 

t  Trinity  Chorch,  founded  in  1696. 

I  It  is  here  only  nec«siary  to  mentiont  that  onrlng  to  his  ehterpridng  labosn,  thirty** 
aine  parochial  libraries  w6re  fDrtned  in  America,  chied y  in  Maryland,  where  he  resided 
as  Oommisiary  of  the  Bishop  of  London  -,  and  M,000  religions  books  and  tracts  dl»> 
tribnted  during  liis  star  in  the  coontry* 

f  Author  of  the  '<  £isposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  He  was  for  flfly-A>Dr 
yean  »  missionary  in  America,  the  latter  part  of  which  time  he  was  Presidtikt  ef  ths 
College  at  WiUlamsburg  in  VirginiSi  Which  owes  its  foaadsUon  to  hit  liboan* 
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mnny  wandered  without  a  welcome ;  many  died  of  diseases  pro- 
cured bj  fatigue  or  unhealthy  change  of  climate ;  and  so  frequent 
were  the  calamities  on  the  passage^  that  it  is,  perhaps,  no  exagge- 
ration to  say,  the  want  of  an  episcopate  in  the  country  cost  the 
lives  of  *'  one  Jifth  of  those  who  were  destined  for  the  service/'* 
No  doubt  many  a  poor  English  scholar,  struggling  with  such  dis- 
couragementSi  must  have  looked  wistfully  for  any  opportunity  to 
return  to  his  native  land ;  and  many  relinquished  their  appoint- 
ments in  despair.  Yet  there  were  found  men  who  even  resigned 
advantageous  lay-employments  from  love  to  the  cause,  and  crossed 
die  seas  to  obtain  ordination  ;t  others  were  patiently  labouring  in 
the  plantations,  instructing  the  negroes ;  and  the  Indians  of  the 
five  nations,  though  this  wild  race  has  proved  the  most  inaccessi- 
ble to  such  efforts,  were  in  soipe  instances  persuaded  to  receive  a 
Christian  missionary.^:  ''  I  am  banished/'  said  the  missionary 
Langhorne*  writing  to  Dr.  Townson — "  I  am  banished  to  the 
back  side  of  the  world ;  but  in  my  conduct  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
such  things  as  you  and  the  clergy  of  Malpas  would  approve;  and 
your  influence  and  theirs  is  felt  amidst  savage  bears  and  wolves 
in  the  woods  of  Mecklenburg  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Ontario.*' 

The  most  interesting  record,  however,  of  the  struggles  of  the 
Church  is  that  which  relates  to  the  New  England  Colonies,  and 
is  summarily  contained  in  the  well-written  ''  Memoir  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  of  Connecticut/'  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bradbury 
Chandler,  whose  daughter,  Mary  Goodin  Chandler,  was  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Bishop  Hobart.  Both  these  distinguished  men 
were  among  the  ablest  of  the  native  sons  of  the  American  Church ; 
and  its  extension  before  the  Revolution  was  owing  very  materi- 
ally to  their  disinterested  zeal  and  active  service. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  instructive  lesson  than  is  pre* 
sented  in  the  natural  progress  of  the  religion  of  sects,  when  left  to 
its  own  tendencies,  unchecked  by  any  counteracting  force ;  and 
nothing  can  serve  better  to  set  in  a  proper  light  the  conduct  of 
the  Church's  friends  in  the  New  England  provinces,  than  a  slight 
retrospect  of  the  previous  state  of  religion  in  those  provinces. 

It  is,  we  know,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  but  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  ascribe  the  same  degree  of  moral  energy  and 
enlightened  conscientiousness  to  those  who  expatriated  themselves 

*  Memorial  of  Hobart,  p.  4. 

•f  Among  these  was  Clement  Hall,  a  magistrate  of  North  Carolina,  who  after  obtain- 
ing ordination  in  England,  continued  to  labour  for  fifteen  years  in  missionary  joomeys, 
often  endeat ouring  to  instruct  the  negroes,  and  bringing  old  and  young  to  the  font  of 
baptism.  After  many  tnfierings  and  losses,  he  died  in  1759,  having  probaUy  bap* 
tised  abont  10,000  penom.— Reports  of  the  Society,  1760. 

t  Bishop  Hobart,  in  1818,  on  a  rintt  to  the  Oneida  Indians,  found  an  aged  Mohawk, 
firm  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  exemplary  life,  who  had  been  converted  in  childhood 
by  tbe  misaiooaries  of  the  Society,— >JBaTum,  p.  1116. 
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to  avoid  bowing  to  an  altar,  hearing  prayers  read  in  a  surplice* 
and  a  sermon  from  a  pulpit,  as  to  those  who  laid  down  their  lives 
for  the  word  of  God  and  the  integrity  of  the  Christian  sacra*- 
roents.  Among  the  first  settlers  in  New  England,  there  were, 
indeed^  some  persons  at  learnipg  and  ability  who  had  been  edu* 
€ated  at  the  English  universities,  and  brought  into  the  new 
country  some  of  that  sterling  lore  which  runs  through  the  English 
theology  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  care  to  perpetuate 
education  is  attested  by  the  early  foundation  of  Harvard  and  Yale 
Colleges.  The  name  of  John  Eliot  must  be  ever  sacred  in  the 
annals  of  missionary  labours.  Thomas  Hooker,  the  friend  of 
Baxter,  Davenport,  Blackman,  Stone,  and  others,  united  with 
their  fanatic  peculiarities  some  more  respectable  attainments^ 
But  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  difficulties  of  educa- 
tion in  an  infant  colony  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  rapid  subse- 
quent decay  of  learning,  as  the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  settlers,  the 
quarrels  and  schisms  of  their  magistrates  and  miuisters,  their  vio- 
lent intolerance  and  gloomy  superstition.  As  early  as  1637» 
within  twenty  years  after  the  first  settlement,  the  Synod  of  New 
England  bad  condemned  eighty-two  different  heresies  or  errone- 
ous opinions ;  laws  were  passed  enforcing  compliance  with  these 
decisions,  and  the'  woods  and  shores  were  filled  with  scattered 
flocks  of  new  Nonconformists  and  new  exiles.  Attachment  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  had  been  repeatedly  punished  with 
transportation  to  England.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  coming  out 
with  a  body  of  Church  of  England  settlers,  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn. Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger,  sent  over  as  Governor  by  the 
Company  in  England,  was  not  received  because  he  declared  for  a 
toleration.  The  Anabaptists  were  fined,  imprisoned,  or  expelled. 
But  a  worse  fate  awaited  the  unfortunate  Quakers,  of  whom  seve* 
ral  were  branded  or  lost  their  ears  in  the  pillory ;  and  four,  one  of 
whom  was  a  woman^  suffered  death  between  1606  and  1660.* 

When  this  cruelty  had  been  checked  by  the  restored  govern- 
ment at  home,  and  in  some  measure  by  the  natural  feelings  of 
horror  which  these  executions  roused,  the  spirit  was  expelled  only 
to  return, in  another  shape  with  an  influence  still  more  dreadful* 
There  had  been  from  time  to  time  some  few  trials  for  witchcraft, 
taught,  as  it  would  appear,  by  the  evil  genius  of  the  mother- 

*  Soch  is  the  caprice  of  opinion,  or  the  want  of  knowledge,  or  the  consistent  per- 
aeverence  of  calamny,  that  while  the  name  of  Laud  is  never  wanted  to  point  a  sen- 
tence on  persecution,  (and  yet  his  head  was  at  least  an  equivalent  for  the  ears  of 
Prjnne !)  the  New  England  £ndicot,  the  Torquemada  of  his  little  world,  is  scarcely 
known  but  in  tlie  simple  story  of  the  Quaker  historian. — Setoell,  Hist,  if  the  Friends, 
vol.  i.  p.  385,  et  seq,  Charles  IT.  soon  after  his  restoration,  sent  orders  which  put  a 
Mop  to  these  atrocities;  but  the  colonial  legislatures  still  kept  up  the  system  by  fine^ 
and  imprisonment,  till  this  also  was  checlced  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  Queen  Anne,  in 
Harley's  administration. 
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country^  which  was  miserably  visited  with  the  lame  delusion 
during  the  Usurpation.  But  in  the  year  iGO^iL,  the  jealousy  of  a 
minister  against  his  rival  provoked  a  course  of  popular  insanity, 
which  there  was  no  deliberate  wisdom  to  cpntroul.  Twenty* 
eight  persons  were  sentenced  to  death,  nineteen^  of  whom  fifteen 
were  women,  were  hanged.  Of  more  than  three  hundred  who 
W€re  accused,  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  punished  with  impri- 
sonm^ot,  many  pleading  guilty,  in  order,  as  was  usual  in  such 
cases,  to  escape  with  life.  ^'  All  who  suffered,"  says  Cotton 
Mather,  himself  an  active  promoter  of  the  prosecutions,*  *'  denied 
the  crime  to  the  death !'' — calmly  giving  this  statement  as  an  infaU 
lible  proof  of  the  justice  of  their  sentence.  Their  dead  bodiea, 
stripped  and  loosely  covered  with  earth,  were  exposed  to  the 
wolves  and  foaes  of  the  wilderness* 

In  the  midst  of  such  gloomy  agitations,  there  were  no  doubt 
many  who  remembered  their  first  love,  and  would  gladly  have  re* 
called  the  decent  order  of  the  English  ritual,  with  its  heart-cheer^ 
ing  solemnities.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a 
party  in  Boston  had  petitioned  the  government  at  home  for  an 
English  clergyman ;  and  there  was  soon  *^  a  small  congregation," 
says  Cotton  Mather,  "  worshipping  God  with  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  £ngland."t  In  the  course  of  the  next  balf*cenr 
tury,  with  the  aid  of  the  Society  then  formed,  the  number  of 
churches  was  trebled  {  and  it  is  evident  from  cotemporary  docui> 
ments,  that  the^  comprised  a  fifth  part  of  the  population,  and  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  New  England  capital^ 
But  the  dominant  congregationalists  had  means  within  their  reach, 
which  still  checked  the  progress  of  sudi  heresy.  Of  seven  minis- 
ters at  Yale  College,  in  17S9,  who  had  persuaded  themselves  of 
the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination,  three  were  deterred,  by  fear 
of  losing  their  appointments,  from  pursuing  the  course  they  had 

^  Cotton  MaUier*!  Hist.  b.  vi.  c.  vii. 

.-f  Hist  i>.  i.  G.  11,  This  was  the  congrag^tion  of  "  the  King's  Chiipei/'  the  chajJaia 
who  officiated  receiving  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum  till  the  period  of  the  revolt.  The 
present  state  of  this  chapel  and  its  endowments  is  shigularly  illustrative  of  New  En§^ 
land  character.  **  A  rich  old  gentleman  had  bequeathed  by  his  will  a  large  sum  of 
.money  to  the  King's  Chapel,  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  preacher  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  annual  sermons  on  the  Trinity.  The  testator  having  lived  and  died  in  the  com^ 
rounion  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  course  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  his  in- 
tention^— but  the  Revolution  took  place,  and  the  congregation  of  the  King's  Cbapel 
had  cast  o|f  both  king  and  creed,  and  had  become  not  only  republicans  in  politics,  but 
Unitarians  in  religion.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
legacy  ?  This  did  not  long  remain  a  moot  point.  It  was  discovered  that  an  Unitarian 
CQuld  preach  sermons  on  the  Trinity  as  well  as  the  most  orthodox  Athanasian}  and  the 
effect  of  the  testator's  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  pure  faith,  haf  been  to  encourage  the 
dissemination  of  doctrineSi  which  of  course  he  Kgarded  as  false  end  damnabre*''-<-r 
Jiamltm,  vol. ).  p.  lOt. 

t  Douglass,  North  America,  vol.  i.  p.  54?. 
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begum*  Ckeckley.  a  bookseller  at  Boston,  for  reprifiHng  **  Les* 
He's  Discourse  oii  Epibcopacj/'  in  1 723>  was  found  guilty  of  w 
seditious  libel,  and  fled  to  England.f  Prejudice  was  still  sa 
strong,  that  when  Dr.  Johnson  explained  to  his  congregation  that 
the  prayers  which  they  had  admired  in  his  public  services  were 
taken  from  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  the  disclosure  led  them 
only  to  desire  his  departure. 

The  calenture  of  the  preceding  century  was  now,  as  it  was  also 
in  the  mother-country,  subsiding  to  a  lethargy  of  contented  indo- 
lence. Socinianism,  or  avowed  infidelity,  began  to  be  diffused 
through  the  ill-accordant  mass  of  society.  Education  had  almost 
disappeared;  only  Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges  still  kept  up  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  training  for  the  ministry.  The  students  had,  in- 
deed, a  heavy  infliction  in  being  required  to  recite  weekly,  by 
memory,  the  Assembly's  Catechism  in  Latin,  together  with  the 
metaphysical  jargon  of  Ames's  Medulla,  and  Cases  of  Con-^ 
science*  There  were  few  books  in  the  country  but  such  as  had 
been  imported  with  the  first  settlers  a  century  before,  of  which 
new  compendiums  were  made  with  the  superadded  dulness  of 
later  profeasors.j: 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  cause  of  learning  and  religion  was 
entirely  overlooked  in  England.  The  piety  of  Queen  Mary  had 
already  been  guided  by  the  zeal  of  Blair  to  found  a  college,  in 
revival  of  the  plan  of  James  I.,  at  Williamsburg,  in  Virgmia.§ 
Several  of  the  first  names  of  the  age  now  combined  to  form  ^ 
library  for  their  kinsmen  in  the  northern  colonies,  to  which  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Bishop  White  Kennet,  Drs. 
Halley,  Woodward  and  Bentley,  were  contributors.  These,  with 
Bishop  Berkeley's  noble  donation  of  1000  volumes,  subsequently 
made,  have  rendered  the  library  of  Yale  College  what  it  still  is, 
the  most  valuable,  perhaps  the  only  valuable  library  on  the  new 
continent.|| 

^  Chsmller't  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  p.  «7. 

f  Waterland'i  Correipond«nce|  Works,  toI.  z,  p*  441. 

i  Chandler's  Life  of  Dr.  Jolinsoni  p.  16. 

f  Thig  foundation  is  now  revived,  and  under  the.able  superintendence  of  Dr.  Eniple, 
a  mIous  episcopalian  divine,  is,  we  trust,  subservient  to  the  purposes  for  whiefa  k  was 
endowed. 

I  Hamilton,  vol.  i.  p.  364.  The  want  of  good  books  roust  evidently  be  a  want  un» 
der  which  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  America  is  much  retarded.  A  correspondent 
of  Hobart's,  in  Georgia,  writes  to  ask  him — "  If  ^ou  meet  with  any  new  works  that  are 
really  good,  and  will  assist  me,  be  So  kind  as  to  purchase  them  for  roe ;  and  also,  if  you 
arc  not  using  it,  and  if  you  do  not  feel  any  apprehention  (fits  being  hit  on  mo  long  a  voy- 
•gi,  lend  roe  Bishop  Taylor*s  '  Great  Exemplar,'  &c." — Berriun,  p.  141.  One  might 
suppose  this  to  have  been  written  in  the  age  of  manuscripts.  It  is  a  subject  wbioli 
seems  to  have  roet  with  the  attention  of  Bishop  Hobart's  English  friends,  particttUrly 
the  Rev.  M.  H.  Norris,  {Ibid,  p.  209);  but  it  is  worth  considering  whether  more  might 
not  be  done  by  churchmen  in  this  country  to  supply  the  theological  seminaries  in  Arae- 

V  % 
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The  excellent  Bishop  Berkeley  was,  indeed,  a  character  of 
whom  the  age  he  lived  in  was  unworthy.  It  is  a  line  altogether 
expressive  of  the  man,  which  ascribes 

"  To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven." 
His  name  is  now  scarcely  mentioned  but  as  a  metaphysical  dis- 
putant— a  writer  of  such  things  as  serve  to  make  a  busy  idleness. 
A  slight  acquaintance  with  what  he  wrote  will  show  that  he  had 
no  design  to  encourage  this  disease  of  learning.  But  of  a  life 
past  in  forwarding  schemes  of  the  most  ardent  benevolence,  a 
disregard  of  all  personal  difficulties  in  pursuing  a  course  marking 
alike  the  Christian  philosopher  and  patriot,  we  have  scarcely  a 
record  to  remind  us.  Such  zeal  was  but  ill-requited  by  a  court 
where  Walpole  was  the  minister,  and  Hoadley  the  accepted  pre- 
late.* His  **  Proposal  for  better  Supplying  the  Churches  in  the 
American  Plantation,'*  had  shamed  even  that  profligate  govern- 
ment into  a  parliamentary  grant  to  assist  his  charitable  design. 
In  the  ardour  of  his  hope,  he  himself  took  a  voyage  to  the  new 
continent,  and  with  the  powerful  influence  which  such  characters 
command  over  the  virtuous  sympathies  of  youth,  he  had  per- 
suaded several  young  men  of  talent  at  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  others  in  England,  to  accompany  him  on  the  forlorn  entcr- 
prize.  But  his  projected  college  in  the  Bermudas^  and  all  other 
efforts,  were  checked,  when  Walpole  found  means  to  divert  the 
grant,  and  discouraged  every  hope  of  assistance.  Still  his  short 
residence  of  two  years  in  Rhode  Island,  1729-31,  was  no  slight 
encouragement  to  the  rising  Church:  his  private  estate  which  he 
had  purchased  there  was  consigned  to  Yale  College,  and  he  con- 
tinued during  his  life  to  confirm  his  American  friends  by  his  cor- 
respondence and  example.  There  is  much  expressed  in  the  wish 
of  Dr.  Johnson  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  might  resemble  his 
friend  Berkeley  in  his  death. 

In  the  mean  time  other  excellent  men  were  labouring  with  no 
better  success  for  the  same  object.  It  is  well  known  what  dis- 
appointments the  proposers  of  the  American  Episcopate  had  to 
encounter.  During  Clarendon's  administration,  letters  patent 
were  actually  issued  for  the  appointment  of  Hr.  Alexander  M ur«t 
ray,  a  companion  of  the  king's  exile,  to  the  Bishopric  of  the 
Colonies;  but  the  Cabal  succeeded  to  ofiice,  and  all  the  claims  of 
religion  were  forgotten.f  The  only  design  which  subsequently 
reached  maturity,  when  Queen  Anne  had  determined  to  endow 

*  There  is  sotnething  exquiMtely  odious  in  the  hiyXe  which  Hoadley  uses  in  speaking^ 
of  Berkeley,  when  we  recollect  that  this  was  the  langnage  of  a  man  who  never  visited 
his  poor  \Velsli  diocese,  respecting  one  whose  philosophy  was  penned  at  hours  stolen 
from  those  journeys  in  which  he  was  willing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  for  his  brethren*^ 
*•  Alciphron,  the  Minute  Philosopher."  was  written  in  America. 

t  Dr.  Chaiidier,  Free  Examinaiion,  init.  a  tract  written  in  defence  of  Archbtsho|v 
Seeker  at^fiiust  tiic  notorious  Archdeacon  Btockburne. 
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fdur  colonial  bishoprics  from  the  monies  obtained  by  sale  of 
lands  in  St.  Christopher's,  was  frustrated  by  her  death.  It  was  in 
vain  that  such  men  as  Butler^  Gibson,  and  Sherlock  advocated  the 
measure  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  their  nanies.  The  question  lin- 
gered till  the  accepted  hour  was  past,  and  the  last  efforts  of  the 
meek  and  gentle-minded  Seeker  only  provoked  the  political  ran- 
cour of  a  party  in  both  countries,  whose  aim  has  ever  been  to 
confound  the  Apostolic  order  of  the  Church  with  imputed  schemes 
of  worldly  ambition.  Our  colonies  had  attained  to  a  population 
of  nearly  four  millions;  one  fourth  of  these  were  nominally  of  the 
Established  Church ;  yet  to  the  majority  of  this  great  number  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments  was  scantily  supplied  by 
private  benevolence — to  all,  the  Apostolic  rite  of  Confirmation  was 
alike  unknown. 

Such  was  the  genius  of  an  age,  which  lulled  to  self-complacence 
by  the  elegant  lyre  of  Akenside,  proud  of  its  liberty,  and  dissolv- 
ing the  manly  virtues  in  a  sickly  sentiment,  awaited  the  whirlwind 
which  overtook  it  at  the  close  !  Even  in  the  higher  ranks  of  clergy 
there  were  men  who  smiled  on  the  efforts  of  Chubb  and  Tindal, 
and  forgot  their  divine  commission  in  the  adulation  of  a  court, 

— "  Where  truth  by  Hoadley's  aid 
Shone  thro'  Imposture's  solemn  shade. 
Thro'  kingly  and  thro'  sacerdotal  night  T 

The  Providence  of  God  had  still  its  end  to  work  with  a  counter- 
acting force.  What  gentler  spirits  could  not  do,  was  in  some 
degree  brought  round  by  the  rude  torrent  of  Methodism ;  and  the 
doctrines  of  .the  Cross  were  again  proclaimed  to  listening  thou- 
sands on  both  shores.  The  effect  of  this  religious  revolution  in 
America  was  more  unfavourable  to  the  Sects  of  the  preceding 
Century,  than  to  the  Church-Societies  that  were  newly  rising 
there.  When  the  hey-day  of  ill-governed  zeal  was  past,  the 
accession  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  was  easily  apparent.*  It 
awakened  a  desire  of  enquiry  equally  removed  from  fanatic  fer- 
vours and  indolent  security ;  and  quiet  spirits  had  their  season, 
in  tlie  midst  of  much  ignorance  and  prejudice,  to  scatter  the 
seed  which  should  spring  up  after  many  days.  The  writings  of 
Johnson  and  Chandler  recommended  the  cause  of  Episcopacy 
with  equal  force  and  learning,  against  Mayhew  and  Chauncey, 
whose  opposition  was  inflamed  with  political  animosity.  Johnson 
died  full  of  years  in  1772;  his  friend  continued  his  pious  labours 
till  other  changes  overtook  him.  The  little  sketch  which  Dr. 
Berrian  has  given  of  Dr.  Chandler's  mode  of  life,  at  Elizabeth 
Town,  New  J  ersey,  is  striking  from  the  personal  character  of  the 
man,  as  well  as  from  the  resemblance  which  we  recognize  to  the 
English  Country  Clergyman  of  the  last  age. 

*  Chandler's  Life  of  Jtbnson,  p«  67. 
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"  The  salary  of  Dr.  Chandler  as  a  Missionary  of  the  Sociely  for  Ibe 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  ^50  sterling  a  year  ^  on  which  with 
some  slight  contributions  from  the  congregation^  a  parsonage  and  small 
glebe,  he  lived  with  such  a  degree  of  ease  and  comfort  and  with  such  a 
fvee  and  unlimited  hospitality  as  are  remembered  by  many  who  are  still 
living,  both  with  wonder  and  pleasure.  I  have  scarcely  ever  met  with 
any  aged  perion  belonging  to  our  Church  who  had  visited  Elizabeth 
Town«  that  did  not  delight  in  recalling  the  many  happy  hours  which  he 
hm)  sp^nt  in  tht^t  agreeable  family,  and  at  that  hospitable  board. 

**  Extensively  as  Pr.  Chandler  was  known  and  respected  by  strangers, 
he  was  still  more  beloved  by  his  parishioners  and  friends.  Cheerful  id 
his  te]](iper,  easy  and  accessible  in  bis  intercourse  with  othera, — ^foad  of 
study,  of  retirement  and  rural  pursuits,  but  yet  of  blending  an4  sweeten- 
ing them  with  social  enjoyment,  remaining  much  at  home,  and  from  aa 
aversion  to  preaching  any  where  else,  never  out  of  Ms  own  pulpU,  it  was 
natural  that  his  aflPability,  his  kindness,  his  constant  presence  and  uuin- 
termitted  labours  should  greatly  endear  him  to  his  people." — Berrian^  pu  72. 

But  tbe  Jealousies  which  continvied  to  arise  between  the  colo- 
nists and  the  mother  country  were  no\y  preparing  to  burst  into 
open  violence.  The  neglect  of  Walpole,  and  tbe  splendid  suc- 
cesses under  Chatham  formed  a  contrast  of  circumstances  alike 
unfavourable  to  the  affections  of  the  people  in  America.  Yet 
the  state  of  things  and  of  men's  minds  previously  to  the  rupture 
is  much  misconceived.  It  is  a  statement  which  may  surprise,  but 
which  is  confirmed  by  one  who  bad  good  opportunities  of  judging, 
that  the  republican  armies  were  recruited  more  with  Britons  than 
Americans;  and  that  there  was  a  greater  proportion  of  native 
Americans  on  the  side  of  the  Loyalists.''^  One  part  at  least  of 
the  statement  may  be  more  easily  credited  at  a  time  when  these 
shores  are  pouring  forth  legions  to  fight  the  battles  of  malcontents 
all  over  the  world.  There  are  few  however  who  will  not  now  ad- 
mit the  soundness  of  the  views  which  Dean  Tucker,  in  his  "  Cui 
Bono,''  expressed  at  an  early  period  of  the  war.  It  has  been  no 
loss  to  England ;  and  the  mature  growth  of  a  colony  becomes  at 
length  a  proper  claim  for  its  independence.  We  have  forgotten 
our  animosities ;  and  the  Americans  have  no  object  in  retaining 
theirs :  **  Juniores  post  victoriam,  etiam  senes  inter  bella  civium 
nati:  quotusquisque  reliquus,  qui  monarchiam\\AQniV* 

How  the  Church  was  then  overwhelmed  in  the  strife  of  tongues, 
when  her  best  and  worthiest  fled^  or  retired  to  deep  obscurity ;. 
the  bolder  assertors  of  the  loyal  cause  felt  the  violence  of  popular 
fury,  the  friends  of  liberty  were  distrusted  by  their  own  country- 
men, and  met  with  scarcely  a  milder  fate,  it  is  now  only  painful  to 
recall.  Inglis,  Boucher,  and  a  few  distinguished  men,  found  a 
home  and  preferment  in  this  country  \  Chandler,  forced  like  them, 

*  Jon.  Bouclicr*9  Araerican  BevoiutioOt 
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Id  Ieai«  America  for  aoiae  years,  not  less  honourably  declined 
preferment  offered.  Seabiiry,.  whose  writings  are  worthy  of  the 
|)«8t  day%.of  English  Theology^  after  his  obscure  consecration  in 
Scotland,  returned  as  Bishop  to  the  languishing  Church  in  Con- 
necUciitf  but  his  Episcopate  was  scarcely  acknowledged,  and  he 
lived  chiefly  supported  by  a  pittance  derived  from  a  few  friends  in 
England,  Provoost  and  White  at  length  em^ging  from  retire- 
ment, and  assembling  a  few  Episcopalians  in  the  first  Convention 
of  their  Churchy  were  elected  Bishops  and  proceeded  in  1786  to 
England  for  consecration.  Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  against 
all  that  bore  resemblance  to  a  British  institution,  that  when  the 
friends  of  Chandler  began  to  re-build  the  sacred  edifice  where  he 
bad  preached,  they  were  compelled  with  arms  in  their  hands  to 
watch  the  walls  by  night,  to  prevent  the  work  of  the  day  from 
being  destroyed.* 

Scarcely  could  these  feelings  be  said  to  have  subsided,  when 
Hobart  commenced  his  ministrv.  But  his  was  a  mind  not  to  be 
deterred  by  difficulties.  Strong  in  his  reliance  on  a  higher  Power, 
he  laboured  in  the  work  of  restoring  what  was  fallen.  ^*  The 
mortar  tjiat  had  been  tempered  with  so  many  tears  could  not  but 
outlast  aH  the  flints  and  marbles  of  human  confidence.^'f  After 
passing  the  first  two  years  in  a  charge  at  Hempstead,  New  Jersey, 
be  was  in  1800  invited  to  become  Assistant  Minister  of  Trinity 
Church:  and  from  his  acceptance  of  this  offer  his  public  life 
began  its  distingui^ed  career. 

He  became  at  once  remarkable  for  his  peculiar  talent  as  a 
preacher: 

"  His  discourses/*  says  Dr.  Berrian,  '*  were  written  with  all  the  free- 
dom and  glow  of  youthful  feeling :  and  if  not  bearing  the  test  of  rigid 
erittcisni,  were  yet  exceedingly  acceptable  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  evangelical  spirit  which  tbey  aiWays  breathed — the  bold  and  direct 
appeab  which  they  addressed  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men — the 
indifiecence  which  he  himself  fek  to  the  world,  that  made  others  more 
sensible  of  its  emptiness  and  vanity  ^  all  these  things  were  calculated  to 
arouse  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  to  awaken  their  zeal,  inflame  their 
piety,  and  m'ge  them  on  with  increasing  diligence  in  their  Christian 


course/' 


'*  The  effect  of  his  manner  was  also  increased  by  his  preac 
metnoriier,  a  practice  which  he  adopted  from  his  extreme  short-sighted- 
ness, and  which  gave  to  his  sermons  the  ease  and  animation  of  extem- 
poraneous discourses.  The  striking  characteristics  of  his  eloquence  were 
never  materially  altered ;  and  while  his  discourses  were  greatly  improved 
in  their  arrangement,  matter,  and  style,  they  were  to  the  last  delivered 
with  remarkable  animation  and  force." — Berrum,  p.  78,  79. 

*  Dr.  Rodd's  Historic  Notice»  of  St.  John's  Churdi,  New  Jerseyi  p.  17. 
t  Bishop  Hall. 
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His  duties  as  a  pastor,  in  a  very  populous  cure,  he  performed 
with  conscientious  fidelity  and  zeal. 

"  No  considerations  of  ease  or  pleasure  were  suffered  to  iutAfere  with 
any  parochial  call ;  the  engagements  of  company  whether  at  home  or 
ahroad,  were  interrupted, — study  was  laid  aside.  In  his  visitation  of  the 
sick^  the  ease  and  freedom  of  his  manner,  united  with  the  greatest  ten* 
derness  and  delicacy,  at  once  removed  embarrassment,  and  drew  forth 
from  those  with  whom  he  conversed  an  unrestrained  expression  of  their 
feelings  and  views.  The  readiness  with  which  he  adapted  bis  remarks 
and  Scriptural  quotations  to  the  respective  circumstances  of  their  case, 
gave  to  all  that  he  said  a  peculiar  interest  and  force ;  and  the  impression 
was  made  still  deeper  by  the  solemnity  and  fervour  with  which  he  offered 
up  the  prayers.  But  regarding  his  vow  as  not  limiting  his  visits  to  the 
sick,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  conversation  with  those  who  were 
Well,  whenever  an  opportunity  was  given ; — among  these  he  mingled 
with  the  easy  familiarity  of  a  friend,  imposing  no  restraint  on  their  cheer* 
ful  enjoyments,  but  often  seasoning  common  discourse  with  such  words 
as  '  might  minister  grace  to  the  hearers.'  How  are  the  recollections  of 
these  happy  hours  awakened  in  thousands,  with  a  gush  of  tenderness 
that  they  can  be  enjoyed  no  more !" — p.  80,  81. 

It  was  one  of  his  earliest  tasks  to  write  or  re-publish  such 
familiar  books  of  doctrine  or  devotion,  as  would  best  render  the 
comforts  of  religion  accessible  to  the  poor,  and  its  duties  engaging 
to  the  young.  With  this  view  he  printed  the  Christian's  Manual, 
Nelson  on  the  Festivals  and  Fasts,  the  Clergyman's  Companion, 
and  Stevens  on  the  Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  last  with  several  additions  and  corrections  of  his  own. 
He  wrote  an  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism  in  question 
and  answer,  a  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
a  Companion  to  the  Altar.  All  these  were  produced  with  a  ra- 
pidity proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  community  for  which  he 
wrote ;  and  considering  the  age  of  the  writer,  and  his  laborious 
daily  duties,  in  the  midst  of  a  society  possessing  so  few  literary 
advantages,  their  accuracy  in  doctrinal  statements  is  very  remark- 
able. The  Companion  to  the  Altar  in  particular,  was  written  in 
the  space  of  about  four  weeks :  and  notwithstanding  some  defects 
of  style  and  diffuseness  of  thought,  its  deep  devotional  spirit  and 
power  of  persuading  the  heart  have  rendered  it  a  constant  manual 
to  the  communicant  in  the  American  Church.  All  these  writings 
have  gone  through  several  editions  in  America,  and  deserve  to  be 
better  known  in  this  country. 

The  Companion  to  the  Altar  is  further  remarkable  for  its  hav- 
ing given  rise  to  a  controversy,  which  contributed  still  more  to 
serve  the  cause  of  Episcopacy.  Some  passages  in  Hobart's  book, 
where  he  had  maintained  the  necessity  of  Episcopal  Ordination, 
had  displeaised  a  Dr.  Mason,  Pastor  of  the  Associate-Reformed 
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Church  ID  New  York,  a  character  of  some  literary  eminence^  who^ 
ID  the  confideDce  of  established  reputation,  attacked  the  Com-' 
panioD  to  the  Altar  in  a  style  of  caustic  bitterness,  less  to  his  own 
credit  than  to  the  advantage  of  his  opponent.  This  drew  from 
Hobart,  in  1807,  his  Apology  for  Apostolic  Order,  a  work  which 
contains  an  admirable  digest  of  the  evidence  for  Episcopacy, 
drawn  up  with  equal  learning  and  acuteness.  The  controversy 
soon  attracted  notice  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  Hobart  was 
gratified  by  its  leading  to  a  correspondence  with  Bishop  Skinner 
and  other  Scottish  Episcopalians,  with  Archdeacon  Daubeny, 
and  many  living  friends  of  truth  and  order  id  this  country.  It  ia 
to  be  regretted  that  too  much  space  is  allotted  to  the  desultory 
remarks  of  Dr.  Mason,  which  lose  their  interest  with  an  English 
reader.  Hobart  himself  was  sensible  of  this,  and  wished  to  have 
re*published  it  in  a  form  divested  of  these  personal  allusions.  If 
this  had  been  done,  and  it  might  still  be  done  by  some  friend  to 
Hobart's  fame,  we  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Berrian  that  it  would 
rank  among  the  best  works  on  this  important  question.  Hobart, 
however,  found  his  time  too  much  occupied  in  other  valuable 
labours,  and  had  no  leisure  for  revision. 

It  is  remarked  by  a  late  traveller  in  the  United  States,  that 
Trinity  Church  is  *^  the  most  richly  endowed  establishment  in 
the  Union."*  To  the  English  reader  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  the  circumstances  of  this  establishment,  as  it  has  been  the 
means  of  much  good  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  this  part  of 
America;  and  it  is  honourable  to  the  government  of  New  i  ork  to 
have  respected- the  property  destined  to  this  sacred  use,  when  the 
spoliation  in  other  provinces  was  so  unsparing.f  The  land  allotted 
to  this  Church  before  the  Revolution  remained  untouched  at  the 
restoration  of  peace;  and  as  it  was  contiguous  to  the  most  flourish- 
ing city  in  the  states,  its  value  has  been  from  time  to  time  greatly 
augmented.  The  laws  of  the  Republic,  however,  having  limited 
the  quantity  of  property  allowed  to  be  possessed  by  a  corpora- 
tion, portions  of  this  land  have  at  various  intervals  been  sold,  and 
the  funds  employed  in  building  churches  and  promoting  the 
means  of  Christian  knowledge  in  other  parts  of  the  province. 

Here  is  a  fact  of  some  value  at  a  moment  when  the  case  of 
America  is  so  stoutly  appealed  to  by  a  party  who  are  charitably 
labouring  to  ease  the  Church  at  home  from  its  establishment,  that 
is,  from  its  endowments,  in  which  the  main  offence  consists. 
The  case  of  America  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  precedent.  In 
New  England  the  endowment  of  the  congregational  churches  is 

*  HaiDiltoUf  vol.  i.  p.  47# 

t  A  grant  of  vaJoable  lands,  tbe  gift  of  the  Society  for  FropagatiDg  the  Gospel,  baa 
cently  been  restored  to  tbe  Cborcb  in  tbe  State  of  Vermont  which  looks  for  a  burge 
gmentation  from  this  source.— ^sw  York  Churchman't  Almanac,  1834. 
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still  senercilly  preterved.  Tdd  secto  of  loager  staadisg  m  Ae 
middfe  states  are  tiot  without  endowed  institiUioiis;  anud  wbeie 
the  endowments  are  the  most  scanty^  as  might  be  expected,  the 
religion  of  the  people  is  at  its  lowest  ebb**  To  a  large  part  of 
the  slave  states,  and  to  the  backwoodsmen  in  general,  the  fonns 
of  public  worship  and  the  rites  of  Christianity  are  alike  unknowa. 

it  is  a  fact,  which  is  also  kept  studiously  out  of  sight,  that  the 
governments  in  many  of  the  states  have  interfered  to  prooiote 
public  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  community.  Tbb 
was  an  object  which  Washington  knew  how  to  value ;  aiid  one  of 
the  latest  acts  of  his  public  life  was  to  recommend  to  bis  country* 
men  "  a  national  system  of  education  to  assimilate  the  mamieiv 
of  the  people.'^t  Where  this  care  is  embraced  in  any  degree  by 
the  government,  the  principle  of  an  establishment  is  admitted.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  their  public  documents  breathe  a  spirit  adverse 
to  such  institutions;  laws  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and 
other  salutary  moral  restrictions  have  met  with  but  indifferent 
success: — and  the  failure  has  been  hailed  as  a  new  triumph  by  all 
who  wish  to  drink  the  cup  of  democracy  to  the  drege.  The  good 
sense,  however,  and  the  religious  feeling  of  the  people  tias  not 
given  full  effect  to  these  transports* 

It  will  not  be  thought  any  disparagement  to  the  labours  of  Ho- 
bart,  that  bis  early  appointment  at  Trinity  Church  placed  him  «t 
once  in  the  vicinity  of  that  body  of  Churchmen  who  were  best 
able  to  aid  his  large  designs.  Without  aid  of  this  kind  no  bnnian 
efforts  in  the  holiest  cause  can  command  permanent  success;  and 
it  should  be  held  the  highest  praise  to  employ  euch  aid  soooeaa^ 
fully.  The  little  that  bad  been  previously  done,  and  the  great 
etiRorts  which  were  subsequently  made,  sufficiently  attest  the  value 
of  his  counsels  and  the  promptitude  of  bis  zeal. 

The  want  of  means  for  theological  education  was  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  which  was  felt  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
total  absence  of  any  public  institution  of  diis  kind  amidst  a  mpidiy 
tncreastng  population,  the  consequent  want  of  encouragement  to 
young  candidates  for  the  ministerial  office,  leading  to  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  clergy,  the  scanty  acquirements  of  many  who  were 
already  in  orders,  were  evils  whidi  be  conld  not  but  deplore. 

*  See  some  facts  relative  to  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  in  oar  nanber  for  April, 
1838,  pp.  dlT-^Sl.  The  evil  ia,  however,  of  no  recent  date*  Long  before  the 
Revolution  this  colony  was  the  seat  of  a  fraudulent  paper  currency,  piracy,  and  internal 
anarchv.  Here  was  also  the  detestable  community  of  the  Gortonists,  whose  premature 
extinction  most  liave  left  a  deafer  stage  for  Owen  of  Lanark.  The  Rfaode-IalMid 
judicial  oath,  "  Upon  the  peril  of  the  penalty  of  perjury  V*  may  be  recommended  to 
all  who  admire  the  plan  of  separating  Christianity  from  thie  law  of  the  laad^^^Douglast^ 
'North  America,  vol.  !• 
-  f  In  his  address  to  Congress,  provioiisljr  to  resignmg  his  oAoe  as  ftssideat. 
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"  He  WM  ttroDgly  impressed/'  -Sftys  his  biographer^  '^  with  the  greet 
end  urgent  necessity  of  establishing  a  seminary  on  socfa  a  large  and 
liberal  scale  as  would  be  suited  to  the  wants*  the  interests  and  dignity 
of  the  Church.  The  first  evidence  of  his  solicitude  on  this  point  Was 
shown  in  the  formation  of  a  society  in  1 806,  which  was  to  be  an  humble 
handmaid  to  that  better  system,  which  shortly  after  he  endeavoured  to 
bring  into  form  and  existence/' — p.  111. 

Of  thii  aociety,  which  was  named  *'  The  Proteetant  Episcopal 
Theological  Society/'  an  interesting  account  is  given  in  Dn 
Berrian'f  Memoir.  Their  weekly  meetings  included  a  disousMon 
of  theological  queationsi,  a  delivery  of  an  essay  or  sermoti,  and  an 
eiieffciae  in  pulpit  doquence*  An  Ofiice  of  Devotion  was  com- 
poied  for  theee  meetings  by  Hobart,  and  it  is  one  well  calculated 
to  ^pfticben  a  senae  of  the  clergyman's  obligations*  One  of  the 
ptayers  in  behalf  of  the  caodidates  for  the  ministry  we  extract. 

•'  Holy  Spirit,  Almighty  Sanctifier  of  the  Faithful,  enrich  these  per- 
sons with  ^y  heavenly  graces.  Inspire  them  with  deep  humility  and 
cKstrust  of  ^mselves,  with  ardent  piety  and  love  to  God,  wHh  humble 
aad  holy  confidenee  in  their  Saviour.  Teach  them  constantly  to  invoke 
thy  eafigbteaia^  and  sanetifying  power,  and  in  thy  strengtb  to  war 
against  all  the  temptations  of  tl^  worlds  May  they  regard  its  highest 
pleasures  with  holy  indifference,  and  press  forward  for  the  pnae  of  their 
high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus.  Sanctify  them  by  thy  truth,  that  they  may 
be  preserved  from  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.     Amen," — p.  117.  ' 

Slill  advocating  the  cattse  wbkb  he  had  taken  in  hand,  in 
I80B  he  o»iginoted  a  work  entitled  the  Churchman's  Magazine^ 
which  be  continued  for  some  years  to  conduct  with  much  ability 
and  succese,  till,  ae  the  bttrden  of  weightier  cares  increased,  he 
found  a  snceessor  animated  with  the  same  mind  to  relieve  him. 
Many  siuMlar  poblieations  have  since  fetind  support  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  to  which  this  may  be  considered  to  hate  led 
the  wa^r  His  public  engagements  were  at  this  time  no  slight  ac- 
ccmoo  to  hie  parochial  ^arge.  He  wae  an  active  member  of 
several  literary  institutions,  and  was  filling  offices  of  trust  in  most 
of  the  religions  societies  connected  with  the  Church  in  hie  pio- 
viace.  For  bnniacaa  of  tbie  nature  his  talenta  were  admirably 
adapted ;  and  the  inAuence  thus  gained  was  well  calculated  to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  ascendancy  in  the  counsek  of  the  Church^ 

oishop  Moore,  the  second  Protestant  Bishop  of  New  York, 
was  now  incapacitated  by  infirmities  from  exercising  the  episcopal 
office.  The  merits  of  Hobart  had  long  pointed  him  out  as  fittest 
to  undertake  the  ^  good  work/'  and  accordingly  he  waa  in  1810 
elected  Assistant  Bishop  of  the  Province,  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
great  body  of  clergy  and  laity;  notwithstanding  an  unworthy  op<* 
position,  which  private  jealousy  or  hostility  to  his  principles  had 
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raised.  His  conduct  after  his  elevation  conciliated  most  of  those 
who  had  been  misled  by  the  author  of  this  opposition ;  the  author 
himself  felt  it  in  the  ruin  of  his  own  reputation.*^ 

He  was  now  able  more  effectually  to  pursue  those  objects 
which  he  had  most  at  heart,  and  one  of  the  first  was  to  establish 
a  college  for  the  education  of  an  Episcopal  ministry.  He  had 
himself  some  years  before  purchased  a  farm  in  New  Jersey, 
beautifully  situated,  which  he  designed  for  the  site  of  such  a  col- 
lege ;  wishing,  no  doubt,  if  he  had  found  it  practicable,  to  place 
it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  crowd  of  a  great  city.  This  part  of 
his  plan  however  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  in  our  circumstances  to  appreciate  the  em- 
barrassments attending  the  progress  of  his  labours.  After  bis 
Pastoral  Letters  and  Charges  bad  in  some  measure  prepared 
churchmen  to  entertain  the  measure,  the  want  of  adequate  funds, 
the  difficulty  of  union  among  isolated  parties  of  churchmen  in 
remote  provinces,  the  rival  claims  of  these  different  provinces, 
all  rendered  the  ecclesiastical  policy  as  impracticable  as  the 
federal  government.  Yet  the  institution  was  organized;  in  1817 
the  Greneral  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York ;  this, 
through  the  agency  of  other  interests  was,  in  1820,  transferred  to 
New  Haven  in  Connecticut;  but,  in  182£,  again  restored  to 
Ne^  York,  where  we  trust  it  has  now  obtained  a  permanent 
establishment.  Hobart  took  upon  himself  the  gratuitous  labours 
of  a  professor  in  this  Seminary,  which  he  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Many  excellent  men  among  the  laity  of 
the  province  contributed  their  donations  or  bequests;  and  in 
one  remarkable  instance  the  bishop,  with  noble  disinterestedness, 
diverted  a  legacy  intended  for  himself  to  the  aid  of  this  public 
purpose.-f 

In  a  country  like  America,  where,  as  Hobart  used  to  say,  there 
are  all  the  sects  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  a  few 

*  Beirian,  p.  1S6. 

f  A  better  notion  of  his  anxious  solicitnde  in  this  cause  can  scarcely  be  supplied 
than  from  the  following  anecdote.  A  arealtliy  and  charitable  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Triaity  Church,  to  whom,  as  being  without  children  or  other  near  claimants  on 
his  rccollectiuu,  the  Bishop  had  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  was 
lately  dead.  "  On  the  day  following  the  Bishop  was  dining  with  me,  and  his  mind 
naturally  turning  to  this  subject,  he  indulged  in  a  variety  of  conjectures  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  bequest.  The  modesty  and  silence  of  Mr.  Sherred  in  regard  to  his  in- 
tentions made  the  Bishop  somewhat  apprehensive  of  tlie  result.  '  I  am  afraid,'  he  said, 
*  it  may  not  be  more  than  a  scholarship  or  a  fellowship ;  but  if  it  should  be  a  professor- 
ship,— I  always  thought  well  of  him — but  1  shall  then  think  he  has  acted  nobly.'  Im- 
patient to  learn  what  had  actually  been  done,  he  left  the  table  early;  but  in  a  short 
time  returned  almost  breathless  with  haste,  and  full  of  gratitude  and  joy  cried  out, '  lie 
ba3  left  08  half  bis  fortune  I*  "— Bcm'an,  p.  95t, 
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more,  (for  the  Duniplers,  Shakers,  Mormonists,  and  some  others, 
are  known  to  us  by  name  only,)  a  bishop  must  be  as  well  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  outworks  as  to  build.  No  one  can  be 
acquainted  with  the  character  or  writings  of  Hobart  without 
observing  how  strictly  he  maintained  what  are  invidiously  called 
high  church  principles :  and  it  may  be  matter  of  surprise  to  some 
to  learn  what  success  attended  their  promulgation  in  America. 
This  was  indeed  so  essential  a  part  of  his  public  conduct,  that  it 
cannot  justly  be  passed  over  without  a  brief  notice.  Not  Hickea 
or  Leslie  were  more  rigid  upholders  of  apostolical  succession; 
and  no  doubt  the  sense  of  his  high  calling  led  him  to  be  the  more 
intent  on  his  duties.  A  friend,  whose  opinions  he  much  valued, 
as  those  of  a  scholar  and  divine,  had  proposed  to  him  the  plan  of 
a  periodical,  in  which  it  was  intended  to  treat  only  of  those  sub-> 
jects  in  which  most  Christians  agree,  and  to  exclude  those  more 
controverted  points  which  would  hinder  its  general  circulation. 
His  answer  was : — 

**  Whether  such  a  plan,  however  feasible  in  theory,  is  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  practice,  or  whether,  if  carried  into  execution,  it  would  not 
exclade  from  the  work  many  important  doctrines  of  Christianity,  are 
inquiries  which  appear  to  me  worthy  of  consideration.  But,  in  my  view^ 
the  points  on  which  our  Church  differs  from  other  societies  of  Christiana 
constitute  her  beauty  and  her  glory.  That  the  offering  of  Christ  is  a 
perfect  sacrifice,  propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  both  original  and  actual ;  that  the  work  of  renovation,  begun  in 
baptism,  the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  is  gradual  and  progressive  3  that 
after  grace  given,  we  may  finally  fall  away ;  with  other  doctrines  that 
might  be  enumerated — appear  to  me  fundamental  tenets  of  our  church :  * 
in  which,  however,  there  is  very  far  from  being  a  coincidence  between 
her  and  other  denominations  of  Christians.  That  it  is  evident  unto  all 
men,  diligently  reading  Scripture  and  ancient  authors,  that  from  the 
Apostles'  times  there  have  been  three  orders  of  ministers,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons :  and  that  no  man  can  be  accounted  a  lawful  mini- 
ster in  the  Church  who  hath  not  had  Episcopal  ordination  5  that  a 
liturgy  for  public  worship  is  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  by  primitive 
practice,  and  is  most  decent  and  proper ; — are  points  in  which  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  churchmen  can  differ  fcom  one  another,  however  they 
may  differ  from  dissenters. 

"  In  my  humble  judgment,  a  publication  which  does  not  support  and 
defend  these  points,  gives  up  the  distinctive  principles  of  our  church, 
which  her  brightest  luminaries  defended  while  living,  and  consecrated  in 
their  deaths,  and  ceases  to  contend  for  Christianity  in  her  primitive, 
purest,  and  fairest  form.  Some  of  these  principles  may  be  unpopular, 
and  though  indeed  they  can  alone  permanently  secure  **  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  the  advocates  of  them  may  be  supposed  to 
be  influenced  by  a  sectarian  spirit.  But  this  imputation  ought  not  to 
have  any  more  effect  in  deadening  their  zeal  than  the  opprobrium  of 
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hmg  '^  a  met  tvcrywhcre  spoken  •gftimt'*  kad  on  tkt  firtl  dksfeiiflm 
of  tbe  CbristUn  Cburcb. 

''  Satisfied  too  I  am,  tbat  the  display  of  these  priociples,  and  the 
zealous  defence  of  them,  have  most  essentially  contributed  to  revive  and 
ipcrease  oar  church.  In  a  late  visitation  through  the  diocese,  in  com- 
pany vrith  Dr.  Bowdenj  I  fouod  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
zealous  members  of  our  Church,  and  persons  of  influence  and  standing 
in  society,  who  traced  either  Ibefr  conversion  to  the  Church,  or  the  con- 
flrmation  of  their  attachment  to  it,  to  the  display  and  defence  of  its 
prirtdples  3  and  most  certainly  to  the  same  cause  may  be  traced  the  zeal 
and  spirit  of  the  young  men  in  tbis  quarter  who  have  lately  entered  tbe 

ministry  or  are  now  preparing  for  it Wkem  tktie  Haerimmaimg 

prmciples  ure  forgot ftUf  or  when  ikty  cetue  to  i^fiuence  the  numbers  qfamr 
eommmioHi  tlat  Cl^ek  wkkk  we  kave  been  accHstomid  to  rtvere  at  epoo^ 
take  cmd  primitive^  xoiU  be  merged  ia  the  mast  ^  CkriUian  secis^  ctrtmid^ 
hacmg  very  w/erior  nretctuions  to  these  sacred  tUkst 

''  f  know  you  will  not  be  displeased  at  tbe  candour  with  which  I  ad- 
dress you.  I  cannot  repress  the  apprehension  that  your  views  of  the 
best  mode  of  advancing  the  interests  of  our  Church,  differ  in  some  re- 
spects from  those  which,  in  common  with  many  others,  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  entertain.  Yet  that  very  liberality,  which  I  sometimes 
fear,  will  prompt  you  to  believe  me  sincere  in  the  sentiment,  that  the 
prudent,  the  resolute  and  dispassionate  defence  of  those  doctrines,  of  thai 
ministry,  and  of  that  worship,  which  distinguish  our  Church  from  other 
Christian  societies^  is  not  incompatible  with  the  promotion  of  the  en- 
dearing chaiities  of  life,  with  strengthening  the  bonds  of  society,  but  is 
in  fact  the  surest  way  of  extending  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer," — 
Perrian^  p.  142, 143. 

On  the  same  principle  be  was  adverse  to  the  American  Bible 
Society,  to  which  his  old  and  esteemed  friend  Bishop  White  had 
given  bis  support. 

^*  These  toeieties,'*  he  said,  *^  appear  to  me  erroneous  in  tbe  principki 
on  which,  In  order  to  secure  general  co-operation,  they  are  founded,*^ 
the  separaiUm  of  the  Church  from  the  Word  of  Ood—of  the  Sacred  Volume 
from  the  Mimsiff^  the  worship  end  the  ordinances  which  it  enjoins  as  of 
JMrine  instOutien,  and  the  instrtmients  of  the  promotion  and  preservation  of 
Chspel-tmth, 

^  It  Is  not  to  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  but  to  the  mode  of  distri- 
bution that  our  objections  apply.  We  deem  ourselves  not  warranted  in 
sanclionipg  what  appears  to  us  a  departure  from  the  Apostohc  mode  of 
jnfepageting  Christianity.  And  we  think  that  Episcopalians  will  best 
preserve  t£eir  attachment  to  the  distinctive  principles  of  their  AppstoUc 
Church,  and  best  advance  the  cause  of  primitive  Cbristianity,  and  most 
eficctually  avoid  all  collision  with  their  fellow  Christians  who  differ  from 
them,  by  associating  for  religious  purposes  only  among  themselves." — 
Addrisi  to  Convention,  1822.     Berriany  p.  268, 

Tbe  effect  of  theie  declaratiotts^  often  publicly  mad^,  la 
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corded  by  bis  biographer  to  bciye  been  aaen  in  the  increased 
support  of  the  religious  institutions  strictly  connected  with  the 
cburcb«  Several  auxiliary  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book 
Societies  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  state;  and  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  laity  with  the  sentiments  of  a  Pastoral 
Letter  addressed  to  them  on  this  subject,  left  him  no  cause  to 
regret  having  taken  the  unpopular  side  of  the  question  in  firm 
persuasion  of  its  truth.* 

His  own  labours  in  the  service  of  these  societies  were  unremit- 
ting. Not  confining  his  attention  to  the  more  extensive  plans  of 
promoting  Christian  knowledge,  be  actively  shared  in  the  hum«^ 
blest  practical  means  of  usefulness.  The  children  of  the  Sunday 
schools,  the  young  men  who  were  training  as  catechists  or  pre- 
puring  for  distant  missions^  all  partook  of  iiis  parental  super<« 
intendence  and  animating  encouragement.  A  missionary  settle- 
ment among  the  Oneida  Indians,  though  distant  many  hundred 
miles  in  the  interior,  he  twice  visited  in  person.  The  address  of 
these  simple  people  to  their  Christian  father,  and  his  answer, 
conceived  in  the  peculiar  style  of  their  language,  yet  embodying 
so  much  intelligible  Christian  truth,  are  among  the  most  interest* 
ing  documents  recorded  in  Dr.  Berrian's  Memoir.*)* 

*  There  it  mocb  dlscerninent  shown  in  Dr.  Btsrrian's  remtrk  on  the  candoor  of  the 
laity  in  reeaid  to  such  ouestions.  "  The  laity,  engrossed  in  a  great  measure  with 
other  pursuits,  are  but  little  accustomed  to  think  on  those  disputed  points  of  principle 
wad  policy  whioh  difide  divines }  but  if  they  give  them  a  careful  and  serious  eiamina- 
UoQ  they  aM  not  only  apt  to  come  to  just  and  soand  oonclosions,  but  to  be  aealoos  and 
consistent  in  their  defence.  Their  opiniona  are  adopted  on  their  own  merits,  without 
regard  to  what  may  be  thought  of  them  by  others.  Their  reputation  and  interests  are 
not  a0*ected  by  their  religious  views,  and  therefore  they  can  entertain  them  in  quiet- 
ness and  peace.  Bot  it  is  not  always  so  with  the  clergy  :  the  prevailing  tone  of  public 
tentiment  wheit  they  may  happen  to  be  placed;  the  pride  of  maintaining  consistency; 
the  fear  of  censure  in  the  uncompromising  defence  of  truth }  and  above  all,  the  love  of 
popular  praise— often  exert  a  strong  but  insensible  influence  over  their  minds,  and  give 
them  socn  a*  wrong  bias  as  no  force  of  reasoning  can  correct.  This  is  no  impeachment 
9f  their  honeity  and  sincerity ;  it  is  the  almost  unavoidable  operation  of  circumstances 
on  the  infirmly  of  human  nature.  The  laity  have  their  own  temptations^  bot  they  are 
not  exposed  in  the  same  degree  to  these ;  and  hence  ihejp  are  as  a  lu>dy  more  free  and 
anerobarrassed  in  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  their  religious  opinions,** — p.  163. 

^  The  settlement  at  Oneida  Caatle  now  consists  of  more  than  two  hundred  warriora 
with  their  wivoa  and  children,  who  are  loemliers  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  under 
the  charge  of  one  of  her  ministers ;  they  have  a  church  and  tlie  service  is  the  litui^gy  ^ 
(which,  together  with  a  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  was 
\n  178?  Iraneltted  into  their  language  ;)  "  they  appear,**  says  a  spectator  of  one  of 
Bbhop  Hobart's  visits,  **  to  unite  iu  the  service  with  much  seriousness  and  devotion ; 
— the  responses  were  made  in  an  audible  and  solemn  tone,  and  a  few  verses  from  the 
Psalms  translated  into  Indian,  were  chanted  forth  by  hundreds  of  voices."  Ninety- 
aeven  of  their  adults,  in  18S9,  received  from  Biahop  Hobart  the  rite  of  confirmation.— 
}few  York  ChriUiam  Jwrmd,  Sefi.  1819,  Another  Indian  church,  with  great  promise 
of  success,  has  been  more  recently  founded  at  Green  Bay,  in  the  Michigan  territory* 
**  The  Indians,"  says  their  present  missionary,  *'  are  zeaioosly  attached  to  the  Episco- 
pal ehttvchf  viewing  it  at  tki  ckurck  of  their  forefathers.  They  revert  with  pleasure  to 
the  time  when  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  sent  a  faithful  ialioarer 
them."-»p.  216,  SS5. 
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Nor  was  the  aid  of  the  press  forgotten  among  these  tnultiplied 
duties.  The  Bible  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know 
ledge  was  under  bis  directions  reprinted  in  America.  An  excel-* 
lent  treatise  which  he  wrote^  served  much  to  recommend  the 
apostolic  rite  of  Confirmation.  Neglecting  nothing  which  could 
tend  to  edifying,  he  also  published  several  sermons  and  charges, 
which  are  among  the  most  finished  of  his  compositions,  and  pre* 
sent  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  his  peculiar  eloquence.  Some 
of  these  briefly  exhibit  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
Romish  church  and  the  primitive  model;  others  relate  to  the 
more  immediate  concerns  of  his  diocese,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
trace  in  them  the  progress  of  his  labours  in  the  public  mind. 

The  time  was,  however,  approaching  when  such  labours  could 
no  more  be  safely  continued.  His  own  ardour  exhausted  the 
support  that  nature  gave.  His  health  had  more  than  once  given 
way  on  the  distant  and  protracted  journeys  which  duty  required ; 
and  at  length  it  was  perceived  to  be  so  impaired,  that  nothing  but 
a  change  of  scene  and  perfect  relaxation  could  restore  him.  In 
the  autumn  of  1823  he  set  out  on  his  voyage  to  England. 

''  A  throng  of  his  parishioners  and  friends  pressed  round  him  at  the 
moment  of  bis  departure  with  anxious  and  sorrowing  hearts  to  bid  him 
farewell ;  and  some  felt  but  little  less  than  the  Ephesian  converts  in 
parting  with  St.  Paul,  from  the  painful  apprehension  "  that  they  might 
see  bis  face  no  more.*'  Most  of  his  clergy  who  were  resident  in  the  city 
accompanied  him  many  mil^s,  and  then  watched  with  fond  and  anxious 
regret  the  last  glimpse  of  the  sails  that  bore  him  hence." — Bcrrian,  p. 
360. 

How  he  was  received  here  by  the  prelates  of  the  English 
church,  by  his  correspondents  and  friends,  and  what  a  remarkable 
influence  his  character  and  conversation  gained  over  those  who 
then  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  will  be  fresh  in  the  remembrance 
of  many  whose  eye  these  pages  may  meet.  It  is  a  happiness  to 
the  writer  of  this  brief  tribute  to  recall  the  benevolent  and  ex- 
pressive features  of  the  portrait  prefixed  to  Dr.  Berrian's  Me- 
moir, as  they  were  seen  at  the  London  social  board,  in  the 
cathedral  walk,  or  at  the  village  parsonage,  and  by  the  waterfall 
in  Walesi  which  he  declared  he  could  gaze  on  with  delight, 
diough  he  had  seen  Niagara.  In  truth  it  was  a  grievous  injustice 
to  accuse  Hobart  of  want  of  reverence  for  "  England  or  the 
English :"  it  were  well  if  some  among  ourselves  loved  our  country 
and  its  institutions  with  as  filial  a  spirit.  Long  before  he  had 
set  foot  on  these  shores,  he  wrote  thus  to  a  friend,  who  on  a  visit 
to  this  country  had  detailed  some  of  the  minor  grievances  a 
stranger  meets  with. 
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"  New  York,  July  9M,  1803. 

*'  T  can  enter  perfectly  into  the  state  of  your  feelings  with  respect  to 
the  English.  You  never  were  yery  partial  to  them,  and  the  selfish  pur- 
suits of  a  dissipated  metropolis  are  not  well '  calculated  to  increase  your 
esteem  for  them.  In  London  you  certainly  see  the  English  character 
at  the  worst.  Among  the  genteel  country  families  I  am  told  it  wears  a 
very  different  and  far  more  amiable  aspect.  The  English  are  certainly 
not  quick  in  their  feelings, — it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  place  in  their 
hearts, — they  even  view  strangers  with  jealousy  till  they  find  them 
worthy  of  their  esteem  \  but  I  have  always  supposed  that  when  a  person 
once  obtained  a  familiar  footing  with  them^  they  would  go  great  lengths 
to  please  him.  And  they  certainly  possess,  above  every  other  nation  in 
the  world,  the  means  of  doing  so.  It  is  one  thing  to  possess  those  qua- 
lities that  in  an  instant  seize  upon  your  affections  3  it  is  another  to  pos- 
sess those  that  preserve  and  increase  permanent  regard.  The  pride  of 
the  English  may  be  inordinate  and  repulsive,  but  it  is  a  pride  that  dis- 
dains affectation,  that  scorns  to  use  the  easy  coin  of  professions.  I  am 
persuaded  that  were  you  thrown  out  of  those  selfish  and  cunning  circles 
in  which  business  now  leads  you  to  move,  and  to  remain  some  time  out 
pf  the  metropolis,  your  amiable  heart  would  find  those  on  whom  it  would 
repose.  Did  I  wish  to  flirt  away  a  few  weeks,  to  awaken  and  gratify  my 
volatile  feelings,  I  would  viat  France.  Did  I  wish  to  obtain  permanent 
enjoyment,  to  expand  my  mind  where  the  most  noble  principles,  the  most 
useful  pursuits,  and  the  most  solid  virtues  have  flourished  for  centuries,  I 
would  takt  up  my  abode  in  England."— Berrton,  p.  87. 

Nor  can  we  forbear  eztractiug  part  of  a  letter  to  his  daughters 
from  England^  in  which  he  dwells  on  the  charms  of  its  rural 
scenery  with  a  freshness  of  imagination  which  seems  the  peculiar 
gift  of  an  afFectiooate  spirit. 

**  York,  Dec.  9th,  1823. 

■  '*  The  first  day  that  I  rode  into  the  country  from  Liverpool,  on 
my  way  to  London,  I  seemed  in  a  new  world.  The  hedges,  not  then 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  which  divided  the  farms  into  numerous  compart- 
ments, verdant  as  the  finest  meadows  are  with  us  in  the  richness  of  the 
spring ;  the  substantial  and  neat  farm-houses,  with  their  barns  and  build- 
ings, their  stacks  of  grain  and  hay  arranged  with  a  neatness  of  which 
our  country  affords  no  example ;  the  large  mansions  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  towering  in  an  extensive  and  beautiful  lawn  studded  with  the 
stately  oak  and  elm,  among  which  yon  sometimes  perceived  the  deer 
roaming;  and  even  the  humble  cottage,  with  its  little  court-yard,  some- 
times scarcely  large  enough  to  turn  in,  fenced  with  a  hedge,  and  crowded 
with  flowers  and  rose  bushes,  the  ever-blooming  rose  appearing  as  full  as 
the  monthly  rose  does  with  us  in  the  spring ',  the  towns,  with  their 
thickly  arranged  buildings,  which,  from  their  antique  appearance^  brought 
to  my  mind  the  ages  that  were  past  long  since ;  the  stone  churches,  with 
their  pointed  arched  windows  and  doors,  and  their  stately  towers,  or  lofty 
spires ;  and  the  rude  hamlets,  with  their  thatched  houses  qiost^grown, 
NO»  XXX.  APB.  1834.  X 
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and  which  looked  as  if  they  were  built  centuries  ago,  with  vines  creep- 
ing along  and  covering  their  stone  walls  and  concealing  their  Gothic 
windows*  partly  raised  into  their  roofs,  and  the  shrubbery  and  the  grass- 
plot  which  almost  invariably  meet  the  eye ; — this  was  the  novel  scene 
which  struck  me  with  astonishment  and  delight ;  and  if  it  be  thus  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  when  the  beauties  of  the  country  are  departed^  what 
must  those  beauties  be  when  shining  forth  in  the  light,  and  splendour, 
and  richness  of  spring  \^ — p.  278* 

We  must  not  dwell  upon  hb  visit  to  Wordsworth  at  Rydal,  or 
to  Southey  at  Keswick,  nor  on  his  mention  of  many  excellent  pre- 
lates and  clergymen,  by  whom  he  was  entertained  while  he  remain- 
ed among  us.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Berriau  for  an 
interesting  account  of  his  reception  among  the  Scottish  Episco- 
palians, whose  lot  is  cast  in  circumstances  so  resembling  his  own. 
Nor  must  we  follow  him  in  his  subsequent  journeyings  on  the 
continent,  fearing  the  reader  of  classic  taste  might  be  offended  by 
his  postponing  the  Appennine  to  the  Catskill  mountains,  his  con- 
tempt of  Minerva's  olive,  and  slight  notice  of  the  climate  of  Italy 
and  the  Eternal  City.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  charms  of  Corinne/ 
we  have  some  sympathy  with  the  cis-montane  proverb, 

Inglese  Italianato 
E  diavolo  incarnato, 

and  we  love  no  man  of  English  stock  the  less  for  extolling  his 
native  land  by  the  comparison. 

His  return  to  New- York  after  two  years  absence  was  bailed 
with  so  warm  a  greeting,  as  made  his  heart  melt  with  joy.  Every 
one  seemed  to  have  recovered  a  dear  and  personal  friend,  of  whose 
safety  they  had  before  despaired.  A  more  deep  and  heartfelt 
greeting  pervading  all  ranks  was  never  given  to  any  one  on  his 
restoration  to  his  native  land. 

Can  it  be  wondered  that  at  such  a  time  his  ardent  spirit  should 
have  expressed  itself  in  terms  of  affection  to  his  friends,  country- 
men, and  brothers,  heightened  beyond  the  limits  of  truth  by  a 
contrast  with  the  state  of  things  in  England?  On  the  Sunday 
after  his  return  he  preached  that  sermon,  which  when  it  was  read 
in  this  country  provoked  more  animadversion  than  it  merited,  and 
yet  gave  his  English  friends  a  task  of  some  labour  to  defend  him. 
Dr.  Berrian  speaks  wisely  and  temperately  of  this  sermon  and  its 
critics.  It  was  a  question  on  which  a  better  acquaintance  with 
England  might  have  taught  Hobart  a  sounder  judgment;  and  a 
better  acquamtance  with  America  might  have  taught  some  among 
ourselves  a  more  charitable  construction.  It  was  natural  he  should 
look  with  honest  pride  on  the  success  of  a  different  system 
familiar  to  him  from  infancy ;  it  was  consistent  with  his  often 
avowed  opinions ;  and  after  all,  where  is  the  great  offence,  if  be 
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preferred  to  view  the  Church  of  England,  which  he  loved  to  caII 
*'  the  glory  of  the  Reformed  Churches/'  rather  as  a  spiritual 
Society,  than  as  the  ally  of  a  state  so  different  from  his  own  f* 
We  hasten  on  to  other  matters  equally  important  and  less  known 
in  this  country. 

The  annual  convention  of  his  diocese  was  held  soon  after  his 
arrival ;  when  an  occasion  offered  to  show  that  he  was  at  least  as 
incapable  of  servile  concession  to  his  friends  when  he  thought  them 
wrong,  as  he  was  glad  to  share  in  their  flow  of  sympathy  before. 

'^  The  feelings  of  the  clergy  and  laity  from  all  parts  of  the  state  were 
in  unison  with  those  which  jurevailed  in  the  city,  and  there  was  therefore 
a  general  desire  to  make  a  public  demonstration  of  them.  But  though 
there  were  none  who  did  not  wish  to  unite  in  this  testimony  of  gratitude 
for  the  happy  return  of  the  Bishop,  yet  there  were  a  few  who,  not  agree* 
ing  with  him  in  some  of  his  opinions,  and  in  the  main  points  of  hit 
policy,  were  anxious  that  the  resolutions  should  be  so  framed  as  merely 
to  express  their  sentiments  of  personal  attachment  and  respect,  and  their 
high  sense  of  his  usefulnessi  piety,  and  worth.  With  a  view  to  rendef 
it  an  unanimous  act^  some  oi  his  friends,  who  agreed  with  him  in  all 
points,  unhappily  yielded  to  this  consideration  -,  and  in  a  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation, as  unusual  as  it  was  unwise,  drew  them  up  in  such  a 
vague  and  general  form,  as  deprived  them  of  all  force,  character,  and 
Value.  The  Bishop  had  met  his  clergy  and  people  with  a  generous 
warmth,  which  was  most  cordially  reciprocated.  He  knew  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  they  were  of  one  heart  and  one  soul.  He  knew  on 
what  accounts  he  was  particularly  distinguished  ^and  esteemed.  Any  good 
•and  amiable  prelate,  however  weak,  irresolute,  and  wavering,  might  have 
received  this  praise : — he  rose  in  his  place,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  a 
wounded  affection,  rejected  it  with  scorn.  Never,'*  says  his  biographer^ 
"  did  I  bear  any  person,  in  voice,  manner,  or  expression  so  eloquent.  It 
was  all  nature,  feeling,  and  passion,  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch. 
He  represented  this  proceeding  as  a  crafty  device  of  his  opposers,  and 
an  act  of  weak  compliance  from  his  friends.  Under  the  appearance  of 
congratulation  and  praise,  it  left  out  all  notice  of  the  characteristic  and 
proUiinent  parts  of  his  policy,  which  had  been,  through  evil  report  and 
good  report,  the  labour  of  his  life,  and  in  which  be  placed  his  glory  and 
bis  pride.  It  neither  exhibited  him  as  he  was  known  at  home,  nor  as  he 
was  valued  abroad.  It  was  not  Agreeable  to  the  just  and  affectionate 
tribote  which  bad  been  presented  to  him  on  his  departure,  nor  was  it  the 
kind  of  commendation  which  he  coveted  on  his  return.  It  was  a  weak* 
ened  and  diluted  praise  in  no  way  applicable  to  one  who  had  always 
stemmed  the  current  of  popular  opinion,  and  he  therefore  requested  that 
the  resolution  should  be  expunged  from  the  minutes. 

**  This  is  the  mere  faint  recollection  of  a  speech  which  was  so  bold 
and  powerful  as  to  bow  the  hearts  of  the  whole  assembly  as  of  one  man^ 
The  justice  and  force  of  it  were  in  the  main  universally  felt.  The  par- 
ticular friends  of  the  Bishop  were  grieved  at  the  pain  they  had  given 

*  Such  is  the  language  of  bis  Convention  Sermon  in  I6l4. 
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him,  and  mortified  by  the  error  into  which  they  had  fallen.  The  resolu* 
tions  were  modified  in  snch  a  way  as  to  give  them  an  appropriate  charac- 
ter ;  and  this  fearless  vindication,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  a  display 
of  arrogance  and  pride,  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  that  elevation  of 
mind,  which  glories  in  an  honourable  course  rather  than  in  undistin- 
gnishing  and  popular  applause." — p.  362i  363. 

The  last  remarkable  public  act  of  his  life  is  one  which  strongly 
illustrates  the  same  energy  of  character ;  and  as  it  involves  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  other  religious  associations,  which  we  have 
lately  witnessed,  it  seems  desirable  to  give  a  somewhat  more  de 
tailed  account  of  it. 

In  1828,  the  plan  of  a  clerical  association  was  formed  at  New 
York,  the  object  of  which  was  stated  to  be  ''  the  promotion  of 
the  personal  piety  and  official  usefulness  of  its  members  by.de- 
votional  exercises,  and  by  conversation  on  missionary  and  such 
other  religious  subjects  as  might  conduce  to  mutual  edification.** 
The  purity  of  intention  with  which  it  was  originated,  and  the 
laudable  objects  it  professed,  might  have  deceived  a  common 
observer ;  but  Hobart  perceived  at  once  the  evils  from  which  such 
associations  are  inseparable.  He  accordingly  proceeded  by  pri- 
vate diligence  to  explain  to  the  projectors  his  apprehensions,  with 
an  earnest  request  that  the  project  might  be  abandoned.  Whether 
from  misconception  of  his  reasons,  or  an  unwillingness  to  recede 
from  a  plan  in  which  they  had  already  embarked,  his  request  waa 
not  complied  with.  The  association  was  organized,  and  efforts 
were  made  to  extend  it  in  the  province.  It  was  plain  that  a  line 
of  distinction  was  about  to  be  drawn  between  those  who  should 
unite  with  it,  and  those  who  should  not;  the  Church  would  be 
divided  by  two  factions.  It  was  "  one  of  the  most  harassing 
events  of  a  trying  episcopate  of  eighteen  years."  To  take  steps 
publicly  to  oppose  it  was  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  the 
course  pursued  by  some  of  the  most  popular  and  influential  of  his 
presbyters,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  sincere  esteem.  To  shrink 
from  so  opposing  it  was  to  consult  his  own  ease  at  the  expense  of 
duty,  and  to  open  a  door  to  the  discords  he  foresaw. 

His  part  was  therefore  chosen  with  the  same  temperate  firmness 
which  had  always  characterised  his  public  conduct,  and  he  was 
rewarded  by  the  general  approbation  of  his  diocese.  With  the 
concurrence  of  those  friends  on  whose  opinion  he  could  best  rely, 
he  drew  up  his  last  Pastoral  Letter,  fenced  with  so  many  admir- 
able reasons  for  the  part  h^  had  taken,  that  we  trust  the  Church 
in  America  will  never  forget  the  prudent  and  religious  foresight  by 
^hich  it  was  dictated.*    He  reminded  his  people  of  the  ''  Prophe- 

*  We  fear  no  copy  of  this  Taloable  letter  has  reached  this  country.     Oar  accottiit 
h  tlierefore  tak^n  from  Dr.  Berrian's  suiarpary.  Mem.  p.  ^8^ 
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swings ''  of  the  elder  Puritans  under  Elizabeth^  and  the  origin  of 
Methodism ;  he  pointed  out  with  great  force  the  impossibility  of 
promoting  personal  piety  by  public  associations^ — the  inconsist* 
ency  of  the  organized  meeting,  its  secretary,  and  minute-book, 
with  **  that  converse  in  which  congenial  friends  pour  into  each 
other's  bosoms  their  thoughts  and  their  trials;" — the  inevitable 
consequence  of  such  associations  being  turned  into  engines  of  party, 
injurious  to  episcopal  authority,  and  creative  of  an  irresponsible 
independent  power. 

"  Id  all  plans  of  disputed  policy,"  be  concludes,  "  the  question  ought 
to  be.  Can  we  do  without  them  ?  No  one  will  for  a  moment  pretend  that 
these  associations  are  essential  to  the  personal  piety,  official  usefulness, 
or  edification  of  the  clergy.  This  would  be  to  cast  a  libel  on  the  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ministers,  who  without  these  means 
have  pursued,  as  burning  and  shining  lights,  their  luminous  course  to  the 
bright  day  of  heavenly  glory.  I^et  a  clergyman  in  private  read  and 
meditate  and  pray.  Above  all  let  him  cherish  the  spirit  of  supplication ; 
lifting  up  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  unseen  and  unnoticed  by  the 
world,  but  seen  and  heard  by  his  heavenly  Master,  bis  heart  and  affec- 
tions, in  prayer  for  every  spiritual  blessing  which  he  needs  as  a  Christian 
and  as  a  minister  of  the  Lord.  In  the  social  circle  of  his  brethren,  in 
those  clerical  meetings  which  the  various  exigencies  of  the  Church  render 
necessary,  and  in  the  more  confined  group  of  those  whom  congenial 
tempers  draw  together,  let  him  indulge,  as  opportunity  offers,  in  converse 
on  all  points  by  which  he  may  be  excited  or  edified.  He  will  enjoy  suf- 
ficient means  of  personal  piety  and  edification. 

'^  In  these  exercises,  which  have  been  tested  and  found  adequate  to 
their  holy  end,  by  a  series  of  the  most  pious  and  faithful  ministers  who 
in  successive  ages  have  adorned  the  Church,  there  can  be  no  unhallowed 
intrusion  of  vanity,  ostentation,  or  vainglorious  strife,  or  of  the  restless 
spirit  of  ambition  and  disorganizing  faction.  To  the  constant  and 
fervent  use  of  these  means  I  would  urge  myself,  I  would  call  my  bre- 
thren of  the  clergy  aud  laity.  Under  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
by  them,  in  connexion  with  the  worship  and  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
we  shall  be  excited  and  advanced  in  the  spiritual  life,  animated  and 
strengthened  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  stations  in 
which  God,  by  his  providence,  has  placed  us,  and  finally  secure,  through 
the  merits  of  our  divine  Lord,  the  great  end  of  our  calling,  the  salva- 
tion of  our  souls."— p.  396—397. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  in  this  last  efifort  to  preserve  unity 
and  peace,  he  was  finally  entirely  successful.  The  struggle  was 
a  little  protracted  in  pamphlets,  not  free  from  irritating  expres- 
sionsi  accusing  the  Bishop  of  acting  "  on  the  example  of  some 
civil  governments  prohibiting  more  than  three  from  conversing 
together  at  the  corners  of  the  streets"  The  good  sense  and  feel- 
ing of  the  community  were,  however,  strongly  on  the  side  of 
Hobart : — his  authority  swayed  those  who  were  not  convinced  by 
his  arguments,  and  the  society  shortly  dissolved  by  common  consent. 
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The  renewed  health  and  vigour  with  which  this  excellent  man 
DOW  continued  to  discharge  his  rapidly  increasing  duties  led  hit 
friends  to  hope  he  would  long  be  spared  to  their  anxious  prayers. 
But  on  his  visitation  in  the  begining  of  September,  1 830,  a  short 
illness  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Dr.  Rudd,  at  Auburn,  termi* 
nated  his  valuable  life. 

.  The  little  we  have  attempted  to  detail  can  give  but  a  slight 
impression  of  the  powerful  influence  exercised  by  so  devoted 
and  ardent  a  servant  of  God.  It  is  strikingly  drawn  forth  iti  Dn 
Berrian's  volume  by  many  particulars  in  private  life  of  his  judici- 
ous counsels  and  ready  assistance  to  those  who  sought  it ;  and 
by  his  multiplied  correspondence  as  well  with  this  country,  as 
with  the  zealoiis  churchmen  of  his  own,  particularly  tfa«  upright- 
minded  Ravenscr6ft,  whose  losd  has  been  mbre  recently  deplored^ 

One  conclusion  an  impartiial  review  of  this  eminently  ^ublit 
character  must  enforce  on  every  candid  ttiind.  Whatever  We  hoM 
as  a  truth  of  religion,  let  no  supposed  expediency  induce  us  to 
cqmpromise  it  in  the  hope  of  gaining  any  supposed  advantage  to 
religion.  Truth  can  be  promoted  only  by  truth;  and  truth 
desires  no  other  defence,  but  that  her  champions  should  be  faith- 
ful in  her  cause.  They  are  the  words  of  Hobart  in  his  Apology 
for  Apostolic  Order,  which  have  since  become  a  watchword  with 
the  Episcopalians  of  America. 

"  My  banner  is  Evangelical  ITruth,  Apostolic  Order.  Firm  and 
undaunted  I  must  summon  to  my  sacred  cause  whatever  powers  nature, 
(alas  !  as  yet  too  little  cultivated  by  the  laborious  band  of  study)  has  be- 
stowed upon  me  j  whatever  ardour,  whatever  zeal  nature  has  kindled  in 
my  bosom.  But  it  were  vain  to  rest  here.  I  must  arm  myself  by  im- 
ploring the  grace  of  Him  whose  glory  it  is  to  make  often  the  humbtest 
instrument  the  victorious  champion  of  truth,'* 

It  was  not  without  an  omen  that  he  wrote  these  words.  The 
Church  in  America,  which  at  his  successtan  to  the  episcopal 
charge,  was  so  divided  and  depressed  as  scarcely  to  have  strength 
for  any  public  measlures,  is  now  daily  increasing  in  siability  aad 
strength,  and.  unanimity  of  principle.  The  parochial  clergy  afid 
congregations  of  the  province  of  New  York  were  twice  doubled 
in  number  during  the  episcopate  of  Hobart ;  ^nd  of  six  6r 
seven  hundred  n^inisters  in  the  American  Church,  nearly  one-third 
tire  contained  in  that  province.  The  Theological  Seminary  is. 
beginning  to  sufjply  to  the  several  states  of  tlie  Union  a  number 
of  well  instructed  candidates  for  the  ministerial  office.  The 
religious  and  charitable  institutions  supported  by  Episcopb- 
lians  are,  in  many  places,  exerting  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
mass  of  population.  The  proceedings  of  the  provincial  conven- 
tions, and  the  triennial  General  Convention  of  the  Church,  are 
conducted  in  a  manner  which  reflect  much  credit  on  their  de- 
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iiberative  wisdom.  But  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  American 
Episcopalian  character  is,  a  simple-minded  affection  for  primitive 
Christianity,  a  hearty  reverence  for  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  the 
churdi's  ordinances,  and  a  freshness  of  admiration  for  that  sacred 
Liturgy,  which  is  here  so  rashly  violated  by  crude  propositions  of 
reform.*  In  a  word,  the  spirit  of  Hobart  seems  to  animate  their 
counsels ;  his  wish  is  believed  to  have  dictated  the  choice  of  his 
successor;  and  the  church  which  still  numbers  the  Onderdonks, 
Brownell,  and  Doane  among  her  Bishops,  has  no  reason  to  fear 
for  the  integrity  of  her  doctrines  or  the  order  of  her  discipline. 

It  IS  impossible  to  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
character  as  Hobart's  without  partaking  of  some  of  his  anima- 
ting sentiments.  Let  the  hand  of  violence  do  its  worst,  a  portion 
will  still  remain  for  the  inheritance  of  truth.  Hobart  himself 
beautifully  expressed  it.  "  A  state  of  society  without  religion  can- 
not continue  long.  Man  does  not  feel  himself  in  safety  even 
with  his  fellow  men,  loosened  from  the  restraints  of  religion. 
He  cannot  live  without  its  consolations — he  cannot  enter  on 
futurity  without  its  hopes."t 

What  then,  it  may  be  said,  do  we  wish  to  see  the  Church  in 
England  standing  on  the  same  footing?  Are  we  willing  she 
should  try  her  success  in  the  same  state  of  destitution  ?  If  the 
iniquity  of  the  times  should  lead  to  a  profligate  spoliation  of  all 
that  ancient  piety  has  given,  we  accept  the  terms.  *'  The  teil" 
tree  and  the  oak  have  their  substance  in  them,  when  they  cast  tlieir 
ieaves.*'^  But  let  not  a  rash  temerity,  even  in  the  best  of  causes, 
provoke  so  grievous  an  alternative.  Do  we  wish  to  see  the 
number  of  her  ministers  shrink  to  a  proportion  like  that  of  the 
non-jurors,  or  the  present  Episcopal  clergy  in  America,  six  or 
seven  hundred,  (less  than  half  the  number  now  included  in  the 
diocese  of  London  only,)  in  a  population  of  twelve  millions  ?^ 

*  It  would  be  easy  to  mottiplj  prooCs  of  this  assertion  from  the  writings  of  the 
American  clergy ;  but  we  must  be  content  with  one  only,  the  cotemporary  of  Hobart, 
the  gentle-spirited  Dehon»  who  has  not  been  unaptly  called  the  Bishop  Home  of 
America.  As  it  has  been  the  custom  to  appeal  to  the  American  Prayer-book  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  alterations,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Dehon,  (who  being  of  French 
parents,  could  have  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  English  Liturgy,)  "  regretted  these 
alterations,  and  wished  nothing  had  been  changed,  except  so  far  as  was  made  necessary 
by  the  change  of  their  civil  government.'*  Some  one  having  mentioned  to  liiro  the 
coroniendations  of  snch  men  as  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  Robert  Hall,  not  members  of 
our  communion,  *'  he  who  praises  the  Liturgy,"  said  Bishop  Dehon,  **  praises  him* 
self;  he  does  but  pay  a  compliment  to  his  own  taste  and  judgment."  We  extract  these 
notes  firom  Dr.  Gadsden's  Life  of  Dehon,  published  last  year  at  Charleston,  p.  112« 
123.  This  and  Dr.  Berrian's  Memoir  should  be  added  to  every  collection  of  Eccle- 
siastical Biography. 

t  Convention  Sermon,  18t4. 

^  Is.  vi.  IS. 

§  The  UBiverMlists  alone,  a  sect  who  substitute  a  kind  of  Protestant  purgatory  for 
HeU,  have,  aceording  to  Dr.  Empie,  a  more  numerous  ministry  than  the  Episcopal 
ClHiffah.    It  may  be  fearad  that  many  oC  the  EpiicopaL  Clergy  we  oking  out  a  naui- 
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Do.  we  forget  how  far  the  existence  even  of  this  body  is  du^  to  the 
painful  labours  of  the  endowed  Church  at  home  ?  Can  we  calmly 
see  the  people  that  adhere  to  her  services,  perish  for  lack  of 
knowledge,  or  be  left  to  the  camp-meeting  and  its  nocturnal 
orgies,  where  they  are  now  summoned  to  the  decent  village-church, 
and  hear  "  the  Angel-music  of  the  Sabbath  chime?"*  Shall  we 
console  ourselves  in  such  a  prospect  by  imagining  that  though  a 
smaller,  it  will  be  a  purer  Church?  Are  then  the  unestablished 
sects  so  pure  of  all  ambition  and  worldly  policy, — or  is  it  not,  as 
in  civil  communities,  that  the  smallest  bodies  are  agitated  by  such 
discords  most  i  The  pure  form  of  our  church-government  may 
do  much ;  the  authority  of  such  men  as  Hobart  may  do  much ; — 
and  such  men  the  Church  of  England  will  not  seek  in  vain  at 
her  hour  of  need  :  but  how  will  their  voice  be  heard,  when  the 
Liturgy  is  hacked  in  pieces  by  the  broad  sword  of  dragoons,  as 
it  was  once  in  England,  or  more  hatefully  mangled  by  scurril 
parodies,  as  it  was  in  America  by  Franklin  and  his  faction  ?  Of 
this,  indeed,  we  are  well  assured,  that  the  establishment  cannot 
fall  without  involving  all  the  worthiest  interests  of  the  country  in 
its  ruin.  Not  for  our  Church,  but  for  our  country,  do  we  offer 
the  heartfelt  prayer,  that  we  may  not  see  the  day  when  our  magis- 
trates shall  forget  the  better  half  of  their  commission, — that  they 
may  still  be  endued  with  grace  from  above  "  to  execute  justice, 
and  to  maintain  truth.*' 

That  the  more  intelligent  classes  among  the  Americans  them- 
selves are  aware  of  the  value  of  an  establishment,  we  have  just 
reason  to  conclude ;  the  efforts  of  all  religious  men  in  that 
country  are  now  directed  to  secure  a  better  endowment  forreli- 
gion.f     That  Hobart  and  his  friends  should  have  succeeded  so 

tenance  by  secular  crapluynienU,  as  editors  of  newspapers,  bookseller's  agents,  &c., 
npt  to  speak  of  more  entire  abstractions  from  their  calling,  as  instanced  in  Bishop 
Chase. 

*  "  I  performed  public  service  on  Sunday  in  the  public  room  at  Catawba  Springs  to  a 
small  collection  of  people,  whom  a  very  rainy  day  deterred  from  vidting  a  camp-meeting 
in  the  vicinity."     Bishop  Ravenscrofts  Address  to  Convention,  N.  Carolina,  t829. 

t  "  Unless  the  church  has  other  resources  than  annual  contributions,  it  may  be 
exiled,  and  with  difficulty,  if  ever,  reinstated.'*  Dehon,  Life,  p.  175.  This  good  man 
laboured,  often  too  ineffectually,  to  revive  the  congregations,  which  before  the  Revolu- 
tion Imd  existed  in  hit  province.  It  was  impossible  to  procure  minsiters  dependent  on 
casual  bounty.  He  aiteropCed  to  engage  lay-readers.  "  The  excitement  of  the 
Bishop's  visit  would  last  a  few  months,  and  then  the  people  or  the  reader  would  neglect 
to  attend."     p.  185. 

Archdeacon  Strachan,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  Church's  ministers  in  Canada^ 
was  at  New  York  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Hobart's  famous  sermon  ;  and  while 
he  was  the  Bishop's  guest,  held  an  animated  conversation  with  him  on  tlie  question  of 
Establishments.  In  the  midst  of  the  dialogue  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  from  the 
Caiskill  mountains  was  introduced,  who  told  the  Bishop  that  their  Missionary's  time 
had  almost  expired,  and  that  being  few  in  number  they  could  not  engage  him  for  sis. 
months  longer  without  aid  from  the  Missionary  Fund.  Hobart  promised  the  necessary 
assistance,  and  on  his  departure  said  with  a  smile,  *'  How  unlucky  that  my  country 
friend  should  come  at  such  a  moment,  to  show  the  nakedness  of  the  land  I" — Axch- 
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far  iivith  so  little  aid  of  this  kind^  is  their  high  and  well-earned 
praise.  But  their  candour  has  not  permitted  them  to  disguise 
the  character  of  a  government  without  religion.  '^  Promisies  of 
improvement  in  civil  policy,  built  on  the  ruins  of  religious  profes* 
sion  in  all  its  forms,  and  aiming  at  the  rooting  out  of  religious 
principle; — this  design  made  the  ground  of  extensive  action, 
advocated  by  splendid  talents,  committed  to  the  agency  of  laree 
associations, — obtaining  national  adoption,  carried  into  ^ect  by 
public  law;^* — expressions  such  as  these  may  give  a  slight  notion 
of  the  hardihood  of  iniquity,  where  truth  has  no  public  safeguard. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  reproach  our  brethren  in  America  with  the 
evils  they  deplore ;  we  pray  a  prosperous  issue  to  the  struggle 
which  still  awaits  both  us  and  them.  As  plants  removed  from 
the  parent  tree,  though  no  longer  nurtured  by  her  roots,  are  said 
to  partake  her  vigour  or  decay ;  the  civil  and  religious  health  of 
our  separated  colonists  must  still  bear  the  complexion  of  our 
own ;  and  the  day  on  which  the  hedge  of  our  vineyard  is  torn 
down,  will  shed  a  disastrous  blight  on  the  thriving  plantation  of 
the  wilderness* 


Abt.  IV. — Christian  Ethics ;  or.  Moral  Philosophy  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Divine  Revelation.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D. 
lK)ndon.     Jackson  and  Walford,  IBSS. 

In  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  volume,  we  are  informed  that 
the  ministers  of  the  congregational  connexion  have  founded  in  the 
metropolis  a  Library  and  lecture,  with  the  view  of  promoting  eccle- 
siastical, theological,  and  biblical  learning  among  their  professional 
members.  The  Lecture  is  meant  to  comprehend  a  series  of  dis- 
courses delivered  annually,  and  resembling  in  their  form  academic 
prelections  rather  than  such  popular  addresses  as  might  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  ears  of  a  common  audience.  The  chief  objects 
contemplated  by  this  Institute  are  to  illustrate  the  evidence  and 
importance  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Revelation ;  to  exhibit  the 
true  principles  of  philology  in  their  application  to  such  doctrines; 
to  prove  the  accordance  and  identity  of  genuine  philosophy  with 
the  records  and  discoveries  of  Scripture ;  and  to  trace  to  their 
proper  sources  the  errors  and  corruptions  which  have  existed  in 
the  Christian  church.  The  patrons  also  express  their  hope  that 
some  of  the  more  wealthy  in  their  body  will  be  found  to  emulate 
the  zeal  which  established  the  Boyle,  the  Warburton,  and  the 
Bampton  Lectures  in  the  national  church. 

deacon  Strachan's  Letter  on  tlie  character  of  Bishop  Hobart,  to  Dr.  Chalmers  of 
Edioburgh,  p.  48.-New  York,  1833. 
*  Paitoral  Letter  of  the  AmericM  BUhopt,  18^9,  p.  7. 
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Tb^  vork  before  us  presents  the  first  fruits  of  this  tre^  of 
knowledge,  suboiitted  to  the  taste  of  the  public,  uiKJer  the  aus* 
pices  of  the  committee  who  superintended  its  planting  and  pruit- 
ing.  We  are  aware,  however,  that  the  responsibility  9s  to  doctrine 
and  taleiit  does  not  rest  with  the  learned  persons  who  have  under-* 
taken  to  usher  the  several  treaties  into  the  world,  but  with  the 
individual  authors  whose  names  appear  in  their  respective  title* 
pages.  In  examining  the  argumenti  therefore,  of  Dr.  Ward? 
law's  volumie,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  it,  as  if  it  were  a 
distiact  publication;  proceeding  from  a  pen  which  is  certainly 
not  unknown  to  the  tliwological  reader,  and  occupied  with  a  suIh 
ject  which  possesses  a  deep  and  general  interest. 

Jin  taking  up  his  ground,  the  JectUiTer  shows  a  heconing  soli* 
citttde  to  define  the  respective  provinces  of  philosophy  and  reve^ 
lation,  and  to  claim  for  the  latter  tbe  authority  whiqh  unquestion- 
ably belongs  to  it.  AUuding  to  the  spirit  which,  he  assures  ua, 
sometunea^^reirails  in  the  academical  institutions  of  the  north,  he 
hints  that  there  is  occasionally  to  be  found  among  the  phiioso|^ier« 
of  his  native  land,  a  species  of  respect  for  the  Scrip.Uux^  which  is 
perhaps  more  injurious  in  its  tendencies,  especially  to  the  youthful 
mind,  than  a  direct  and  open  denial  of  their  inspiration.  While 
spoken  of  with  verbal  courtesy  and  all  due  deference,  (jbey  .^re 
still  subjected  to  the  reasonings  of  men ;  and,  at  times,  by  a  mi- 
serable perversion  of  their  words,  the  inspired  penmen  are  even 
represented  as  subjecting  themselves  to  such  reasonings,  recom- 
mending their  doctrines  to  the  revision  of  human  wisdom,  and  by 
no  means  demanding  implicit  submission.  **  I  speak  as  to  wise 
men,  judge  ye  what  I  say,"  is  insidiously  interpreted  as  a  dis* 
elaimer  of  ultimate  authority,  and  as  leaving  every  thing  which  the 
writer  dictates  to  be  received  or  not,  according  as  it  does  or  does 
not  coincide  with  the  reader's  own  judgment.  Insinuations  are 
thrown  out,  that  in  none  of  our  investigations  should  we  allow 
our  minds  to  be  trammelled  by  prepossessions,  and  restrained 
from  that  freedom  of  inquiry  which  is  every  man's  inalienable 
birthright,  and  of  which  the  due  appreciation  and  the  fearless  use 
are  the  peculiar  glory  of  philosophy.  Hints  are  suggested  that 
in  our  interpretations  of  Scripture  we  may  possibly  be  mistaken ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  which  prevails  in  many 
parts  of  the  book,  there  may  be  some  principle  of  harmony  be- 
tween what  it  testifies,  or  seems  to  testify,  and  the  decisions  of 
philosophy :  but,  at  all  events,  that  it  is  the  part  of  an  ingenuous 
mind  to  follow  the  conclusions  to  which  sound  and  unprejudiced 
reason  conducts  it.  Philosophy  in  this  way,  it  is  remarked^  still 
keeps  the  precedence ;  and  the  apostles  and  prophets  are,  with  all 
politeness,  and  every  assurance  of  the  most  profound  respecti 
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bowed  to  the  door.  Dr.  Wardlaw  observes,  tbtt  it  inrottld 
more  honest  and  less  pernicious,  were  they  unceremonioiislj 
hooted  off  the  stage,  than  thus  dismissed  with  the  simulation  of: 
eourtesy.  The  assurances  of  respect  serve  no  other  purpose  than, 
to  lessen  the  shock  given  to  the  principles  and  feelings  of  those 
who  have  previously  been  accustomed  to  defer  to  their  authority^ 
The  sacred  writers  are  found  to  stand  inconveniently  in  the  way» 
It  would  be  rude  to  beard  them,  and  to  set  them  at  open  defiance. 
**  The  happy  art,*'  says  he,  "  is  to  slip  the  pupil  gently  and  cau** 
tiously  past  them  without  any  appearance  of  assault  or  contumely, 
and  so  as  that  he  himself  shall  hardly  be  aware  of  the  passage  thai 
has  been  made  for  him." 

**  I  may  be  allowed  here  to  observe  how  deeply  it  is  to  be  deplored 
that  the  philosophy  which  issues  from  certain  chairs  of  our  schools  of 
learning  should  be  thus  in  its  spirit  and  in  many  of  its  principles,  nnbap- 
tized  and  covertly  anticbristian.  I  mendon  it  the  rather  for  the  sake  of 
impressing  on  parents  and  gnardians  of  yovth,  the  vast  importance  to  « 
young  man,  previously  to  his  attendance  on  a  course  of  such  pwketiuiii^ 
of  his  being  thoroughly  eatablisbed  in  the  enlightened  oonvictkni  of  the 
paramount  authority  of  revelation  $  so  that  be  does  not  bold  this  convic«- 
tion  as  the  mere  result  of  educational  pr^odice,  but  as  the  effect  of  aa 
extensive  and  intelligent  an  acquaintance  as  possible  with  its  contentSf 
and  with  the  harmonious  dependencies  of  all  the  parts  of  its  system  of 
troth,  of  a  careful  study  of  its  evidences,  and,  above  all,  of  a  heartfelt 
experience  of  its  renewing  power.  If  he  comes  nnder  such  tnitton  as  I 
have  been  describing,  with  nothing  in  his  mind  in  behalf  of  the  bible, 
beyond  a  youthful  prepossession,  he  runs  an  imn»nent  risk.  His  mM 
will  soon  be  bewildered.  At  the  first  suggestion  of  any  apecnlatioa, 
which  seems  at  variance  with  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  reveee  as 
the  testimony  of  God,  his  heart  may  beat  thick  with  a  distressful  trepi- 
dation. But  be  gets  over  the  first  agitation.  Ue  becomes  by  degrees 
enamoured  of  tbe  theories  that  are  brought  before  him.  The  views  are . 
novel }  the  arguments  in  their  support  are  unanticipated  and  plausible. 
The  opinions  and  speculations  are  pleasing  and  captivating  to  the  ardour 
of  youthful  fancy,  and  alluring  to  the  spirit  of  inquisitive  curiosity  and 
independent  thinking.  Doubts  arise  and  multiply.  A  spirit  of  specu- 
lative scepticism  is  generated,  and  gradually  gains  the  ascendant.  Early 
notions  and  impressions  are  discarded  as  unfounded  prejudices  ;  and  tbe 
Bible  Ts  either  thrown  aside  as  a  volume  of  '  old  wives*  fables,'  or 
'  a  heterogeneous  compound  of  philosophical  and  theological  opinioas^ 
ill«assorted,  and  mutually  contradictory.' — 1  may  he  thought  to  lunre 
drawn  this  picture  strongly :  yet  I  am  not  aware  of  having,  in  any  of  its 
shades,  overlaid  the  colouring,  or  of  having  delineated  any  one  of  its 
features  in  caricature.  It  is  more  than  my  fear,  it  is  my  conviction  aiid 
my  knowledge,  that  with  little  if  any  softening,  the  portrait  has  had  its 
prototype  in  fact." 

Although  these  lectures  on  Christian  ethics  were  delivered  in 
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London,  we  must  presume  that  the  severe  reproaches  pointed  by 
Dr.  Wardlaw  against  tlie  usual  method  of  teaching  moral  philo- 
sophy, do  not  apply  to  any  of  the  great  seminaries  in  which  the 
clergy  of  our  church  receive  their  professional  education.  We  are 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  a  reference  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  who,  in 
his  Bridgewater  treatise,  makes  a  number  of  strictures,  similar  in 
their  spirit  and  intention,  on  the  system  of  ethical  instruction  pur- 
sued in  the  northern  section  of  the  kingdom.  He  observes  "  that 
the  great  error  of  this  academic  theism,  as  commonly  treated,  is, 
that  it  expresses  no  want ;  that  it  reposes  on  its  own  fancied  suf- 
ficiency ;  and  tliat  all  its  landing-places  are  within  itself,  and  along 
the  uttermost  limits  of  its  own  territory.  It  is  no  reproach,  he 
admits,  against  our  philosophical  moralists  that  they  have  not 
stepped  beyond  the  threshold  of  that  peculium  which  is  strictly 
and  appropriately  their's,  or  not  made  incursion  into  another 
department  besides  their  own.  The  legitimate  complaint  is  that, 
on  taking  leave  of  their  disciples,  they  warn  them  not  of  their 
being  only  yet  in  the  outset  or  the  prosecution  of  a  journey, 
instead  of  having  reached  the  termination  of  it.  They,  in  fact, 
take  leave  of  them  in  the  middle  of  an  unprotected  highway,  when 
they  should  have  raised  a  finger-post  of  direction  to  the  places  that 
lie  beyond.  Along  the  confines  of  its  domain,  there  should  be 
raised  in  every  quarter  the  floating  signals  of  distress,  that  its 
scholars,  instead  of  being  lulled  into  the  imagination  that  now 
they  may  repose  as  in  so  many  secure  and  splendid  dwelling- 
places,  should  be  taught  to  regard  them  only  as  towers  of  observa- 
tion, whence  they  have  to  look  for  their  ulterior  guidance  and 
their  ulterior  supplies  to  the  regions  of  a  conterminous  theology."* 

To  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the  same  distinguished  author,  we 
may  say  of  moral  philosophy,  even  in  its  most  finished  state,  that 
It  is  not  what  may  be  called  a  terminating  science.  It  is  at  best 
but  a  science  in  transitu,  and  its  lessons  are  those  of  a  preparatory 
school.  It  contains  but  the  rudiments  of  a  noble  acquirement, 
and  he  discharges  best  the  functions  of  a  teacher,  not  who  satiates 
but  who  excites  the  appetite,  and  then  leaves  it  wholly  unappeased. 
This  arises  from  the  real  state  and  bearing  of  the  science,  as  being 
a  science  not  so  much  of  doctrines  as  of  desiderata.  At  most,  it 
leaves  its  scholars  in  a  sort  of  twilight  obscurity;  and  if  a  just 
account  is  rendered  of  the  subject,  there  will  unavoidably  be  the 
feeling,  that,  instead  of  having  reached  a  secure  landing-place,  we 
have  broken  off  as  in  the  middle  of  an  unfinished  demonstration.f 

Considering  duly  the  import  of  such  statements,  we  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  doubt  that  the  plan  of  studying  moral  philo- 

•  Vol.n.p.«98.  t  p.  SOI. 
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sophy,  in  certain  parts  of  the  empire^  stands  in  need  of  reform ; 
and,  moreover,  that  science,  in  general,  is  not  in  those  districts 
sufficiently  imbued  with  Christian  principle  to  render  it  a  suitable 
introduction  to  the  loftier  investigations  of  theology.  We  make 
no  assertion  as  to  the  fact  itself,  and  far  less  in  regard  to  the  places 
or  persons  whom  the  learned  doctors,  Chalmers  and  Wardlaw, 
appear  to  have  in  their  eye,  while  they  dilate  on  the  errors  and 
defects  of  their  national  ethics.  The  feeling  on  our  part  cannot 
amount  to  any  thing  more  than  an  impression  that  the  profound 
speculations  of  the  Scottish  metaphysicians  are  not  always  regulated 
by  a  becoming  respect  for  revealed  truth;  that  they  push  on 
towards  their  conclusions  with  more  courage  than  godly  reverence ; 
and  that  they  hold  their  tenets  not  less  resolutely,  though  they  are 
found  to  interfere  with  the  dictates  of  inspiration.^ 

Let  it  be  noted,  however,  that  so  far  as  practical  ethics,  or  the 
rule  of  life,  are  considered,  there  is  no  discrepancy  among  writers 
of  eminence,  whether  in  the  north  or  in  the  south,  and  no  devia- 
tion from  the  standard  established  in  holy  writ.  The  only  differ- 
ence of  opinion  that  ever  appears  among  them,  respects  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  virtue ;  the  qualities  which  constitute  good^  as 
viewed  through  the  medium  of  system,  and  the  source  of  the  oA/t- 
gation  to  pursue  it  under  which  mankind,  in  their  present  state, 
find  themselves  placed. 

To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  speculations  of  philosophy 
on  these  heads,  it  may  seem  strange  that  numerous  hypotheses 
should  have  been  devised  by  ingenious  men,  in  order  to  discover 
what  it  is  in  a  virtuous  action  which  gains  our  approbation,  and 
what  is  the  principle  in  our  nature  which  pronounces  the  approval. 
The  tw*o  points  now  stated  comprehend  all  the  inquiries  that  can 
be  directed  into  the  arcana  of  ethical  science ;  namely,  the  matter 
of  virtue  or  moral  good,  and  the  faculty,  whether  allied  to  intel- 
lect or  mere  sentiment,  which  appreciates  its  quality,  and  deter- 
mines its  amount.  To  the  considerations  suggested  by  these  two 
questions  may  be  reduced  all  the  theories  on  human  action,  which 
nave  been  entertained  from  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  down 
to  those  of  Godwin  and  Brown. 

But,  before  we  can  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  the  various 
systems  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  subjected  to  examination,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  a  bar  which  he  has  raised  to  the  validity  of 
all  conclusions  formed  by  the  natural  reason  of  mau.  He  main- 
tains that  owing  to  the  corruption  wherewith,  in  consequence  of 
the  fall,  our  nature  is  infected,  the  human  being,  in  the  first  place, 
no  longer  presents  a  fair  specimen  of  our  race,  upon  which  to 
exercise  either  observation  or  experiment ;  and^  secondly,  that  his 

^  Sir  J.  Mackintotb  mentions  the  "  antipathy  of  George  III*  to  Scotch  metapbjaict." 
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inleilectual  powera  are  no  mack  blunted  and  impttred  that  no  ro* 
Uance  can  be  placed  on  their  decision,  eton  when  they  are  honeatlj 
employed.  Man,  he  remiiids  ua,  is  in  our  present  enquiry,  both 
die  ttwestigator^  and  in  part,  at  least,  the  subfeci  of  investigaiion^ 
and  that  in  each  of  these  views  of  hitn  there  is  a  source  of  error* 
The  first  arises  from  the  influence  of  depravity  on  his  character  in 
the  former  of  these  capacities ;  and  the  second  springs  from  his 
disposition  to  make  his  own  nature,  fallen  and  debased  as  it  is,  the 
standard  of  moral  principle.    To  use  his  own  words ; 

'^  The  mental  po\ver3  of  men  are  injuriously  affected  on  every  point 
that  relates  to  religion  and  virtue  by  his  moral  alienation  from  God,  the 
eternal  prototype  of  all  excellence.  Tbey  are  prone  to  aberration.  His 
inoral  perceptions  have  lost  their  original  clearness.  A  corrupt  tendency 
has  been  infused  into  all  bis  speculations  and  reasonings ;  so  that  on  the 
topics  referred  to,  bis  conclusions  are  not,  without  great  cantion,  to  be 
depended  upon.  How  preposterous  would  it  be  to  commit  the  decisioa 
ef  an  in(|niry  respecting  the  true  principles  of  moral  reciitude  to  a  crea« 
ture  subject  to  all  the  blinding  and  perverting  influences  of  the  principle^ 
of  morol  praoUif  /" — "  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind  that 
while  the  degrees  ia  which  depravity  operates  may  be  various,  yet  on 
topics  such  as  that  we  are  now  discussing,  there  can  be  no  certainty  in 
the  conclusions  to  which  we  may  come.  His  is  a  cause  in  which  the  judge 
is  prepossessed,  and  his  decisions  are  not  to  be  trusted/* 

Thusy  not  only  are  his  faculties  biased  and  enfeebled,  and,  con. 
sequently,  unequal  to  the  task  of  an  impartial  and  vigorous  in« 
vestigation:  his  nature  itself  is  likewise  so  deteriorated  as  no  longer 
to  furnish  him  with  a  fair  subject  of  study.  Nothing  but  error 
and  confusion  can  be  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
principles*  of  morality  from  the  workings  of  a  constitution  so 
deeply  corrupted ;  to  extract  a  pure  system  of  ethics  from  the 
elements  of  depravity;  to  found  the  superstructure  of  moral 
science  on  the  scattered  and  unstable  rubbish  of  fallen  humanity ! 

The  author  endeavours  still  further  to  illustrate  his  meaning  on 
this  bead  by  the  following  comparison.  Suppose  a  chemist  were 
dtairoul.  to  ascertain  the  ingredients  of  water.  What  estimate, 
says  he,  should  we  form  of  his  judgment,  if,  with  this  view,  he 
vrere  to  subject  to  analysis  a  quantity  of  what  had  just  passed  in 
the  bed  of  a  sluggish  river,  through  the  midst  of  a  large  manu«> 
facturing  city,  from  the  common  sewers  of  which  and  other  out« 
lets  of  impurity  it  had  received  every  possible  contamination ;  and 
if,  proceeding  on  such  analysis,  he  were  to  publish  to  the  world  a 
treatise  on  the  composition  of  that  fluid?  Human  nature  in  its 

i>resent  state,  is  the  water  of  the  polluted  river ;  and  those  phi- 
ofopbers,  it  is  maintained,  who  seek  to  derive  from  the  study  of 
it  correct  ideas  of  moral  rectitude^  are  not  wiser  than  the  sup- 
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posed  chemist  who  takes  his  specimen  from  a  puddle  instead  of  a 
clear  fountain. 

Dr.  WardlaWy  whose  strong  language  on  human  depravity  we 
are  not  now  disposed  to  question,  has,  it  is  very  obvious,  led  him* 
self  and  his  reader  into  much  unnecessary  perplexity,  by  con* 
founding  those  views  of  morality  which  respect  the  practical 
conduct  of  life,  with  the  more  recondite  disquisitions  on  ethics^ 
regarded  as  a  science,  of  which  the  object  is  to  determine  the 
abstract  qualities,  so  to  speak,  of  good  and  evil,  in  connection 
with  certain  feelings  and  judgments  of  the  human  mind.  It  is 
readily  granted  that  nothing  could  be  more  futile  or  absurd  than 
to  attempt  to  elevate  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  on  the  be« 
faaviour  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  sons  of  men; 
while  it  is  equally  manifest  that  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous 
than  to  rely  on  such  a  standard,  either  when  estimating  our  doings 
towards  others,  or  measuring  their  effect  on  our  own  characters 
and  destination. 

Assuredly,  so  far  as  his  practice  is  taken  into  account,  man  has 
ceased  to  be  a  law  unto  himself  as  well  as  to  those  around  him. 
Were  human  action,  associated,  as  it  always  ought  to  be,  with  the 
motives  whence  it  springs,  subjected  to  the  analysing  process  of  a 
chemist,  whose  tests  and  solvents  could  be  applied  to  mind,  it  is 
probable  that,  in  most  cases,  it  would  appear  not  less  polluted 
than  the  water  of  the  sluggish  river  passing  through  the  midst  of 
a  great  manufacturing  city.  Again,  as  to  the  judgment  which 
a  man  pronounces  upon  his  own  conduct  where  there  is  any 
ground  for  doubt,  it  must  be  at  once  acknowledged,  that  no 
decision  could  be  more  fallacious.  The  judge  is  prepossessed, 
and  his  opinion  must  go  for  nothing.  In  this  case,  the  depravity 
and  imperfection  which  adhere  to  our  nature,  preclude  the  possi- 
bility  of  deriving  from  it  a  standard  of  moral  rectitude  as  appli- 
cable to  practice. 

But,  we  repeat,  it  is  not  upon  such  considerations  that  ethical 
systems  are  founded.  The  criterion  of  which  the  philosopher 
goes  in  search  has  no  immediate  reference  to  the  dealings  of  man* 
kind  with  one  another,  nor  to  the  equity,  the  expediency,  or  the 
generosity  of  any  particular  action  viewed  in  relation  to  individual 
character.  The  speculative  moralist,  in  seeking  a  standard  of 
virtue,  has  an  object  quite  different  from  that  of  the  magistrate  or 
the  divine,  who,  in  giving  their  judgments  or  their  exhortations^ 
have  their  thoughts  fixed  on  the  law  of  the  land  or  on  the  re- 
vealed will  of  heaven.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  purpose  of  his 
investigation  to  discover  the  grounds  on  which  the  legislation  of 
virtue  and  vice  has  its  original  basis ;  to  detect  the  reasons  which 
influenced  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver  when  he  enjoined  one  class  of 
actions  and  prohibited  another ;  and  thereby  to  ascertain  what  are 
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the  intrinsic  qualitifis  or  tendencies  iu  the  former  class  which 
secure  for  them  the  approbation  of  every  unsophisticated  heart. 

Failing  to  perceive  or  to  follow  out  the  distiqction  now  men- 
tioned Dr.  Wardlaw .  recurs  throughout  his  .whole  book  to  the 
argument  already  stated ;  namely,  that  as  man  is  depraved  in  his 
inclinations  and  weakened,  in  his  intellectual  powers,  he  is  no 
longer  capable  either  of  supplying  a  model. of  excellence,  or  of 
appreciating  the  beauty  of  virtue,  were  it  presented  to  his  observa- 
tion. It  must  be  manifest,  we  think,  to  every  one  who  bas  read 
HobbeSi  Bishop  Butler,  Hutcheson,  Hume,  Smith,  Price,  Hartley, 
Paley  and  Dr.  Brown,  that  the  particular  property  in  human 
action  which  it  is  the  object  of  ethical  science  to  investigate,  is 
as  abstract  and  intellectual  as  is  gravity  in  the  contemplation  of  an 
astronomer,  or  the  principle  of  affinity  in  the  researches  of  a 
chemist.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  success  and  authority  of  the 
moral  philosopher  do  not  depend  on  the  purity  of  his  feelings 
or  on  the  integrity  of  his  life.  In  pursuing  the  iiUricacies  of  sys- 
tem, the  subtle  mind  of  Ho.bbe9,  and.  the  ingenious  reasoning,  of 
Hume,  are  not  less  worthy  of  confidence  than  the.  penetration 
of  the  pious  Butler,  and  the  sound  logic  of  the  sagacious  Paley. 
The  writings  of  Plato,  Epicurus,  Zeno,  Cicero,  Bishop  Berkeley, 
and  Dugald  Stewart,. are  placed  on.  the  same  footing,  so  far  as 
they  treat  of  those  ethical  doctrines  which,  respect  .the  xakov,  the 
pulchrum  and  the  hotiestum, — in  other  words,  the  origin  of  virtue, 
and  the  source  of  moral  approbation. 

It  will  he.  admitted,  too,  we  pre  persuaded,  upon  suitable  reflec- 
tion, that  human  nature  in  its  present  state  is  the  proper  subject 
of  ethical  investigation;  because  it  is  only  as  connected  .with  its 
actual  feelings,  propensities  and.  wants,  that  it  can  be  viewed  as  the 
basis  of  a  consistent  theory  of  morals.  This  will  appear  in.  a  still 
clearer. light  when.we  consider  that,  the  relations,  the  sympathies 
and  desires  of  such  creatures  as  our  first  parents  were  in  Para- 
dise, could  not  afford  any  ground  on  which  to  rest  the  moral 
judgments,  the  blame  or  approbation,  of  the  race  at  large,  iu  cir- 
cumstances so  completely  different.  The  hypotheses  of  philoso- 
phical inquirers,  it  is  well  known,  bear  a  direct  reference  to  the 
mixed  passions  of  man,  in  the  imperfect  condition  in  which  he 
now  appears,  and  to  the  effect  of  certain  actions  and  sentiments 
on  the  general  happiness,  of  society,  composed  as  it  is  of  such 
various  ingredients. . 

.  .Were. we,  indeed,  in  search  .of  the  most  perfect  model  of  obe- 
dience, gratitude,  and  all  other  human  excellence,  or  even  of  a 
practical  rule,  suited  to  a  being  whose  mental  qualities  had  not 
yet  been  tainted  with  evil  nor  enfee.bled  by  corruption,  we  should 
most  certainly  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  th^ 
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•  habits  of  feeling  and  acting  which  adorned  the  intercourse  of  inan 
before  sin  entered  into  the  world.  But|  as  things  now  are,  such 
an  attempt  would  be  equally  difficult  and  useless.  The  materials 
with  which  the  sacred  volume  supplies  us,  are  much  too  scanty  to 
enable  the  most  ingenious  theorist  to  construct  a  system  of  para* 
disaical  ethics;  and  it  is  obvious  th^t  were  he  to  succeed  in  trac- 
ing the  motives  or  sentiments,  which,  in  the  brieasts  of  our  first 
ancestors,  produced  an  entire  compliance  with  the  divine  will,  we 
should  not  thereby  obtain  a  more  satisfactory  view  of  those  pro- 
found doctrines  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  moral  philosopher  to 
establish. 

The  studies  of  the  geologist,  the  chemist,  and  the  botanist 
might  be  met  with  an  objection  similar  to  that  started  by  Dr. 
Wardjaw  against  the  researches  of  the  speculative  moralist.  This 
terraqueous  globe,  it  may  be  said,  is  no  longer  what  it  was  when 
it  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  the  great  Creator.  It  bears  upon 
it  the  mark  of  a  curse.  The  surface  is  torn  and  shattered,  and  the 
strata  which  compose  its  inward  parts  are  dislocated,  bent^  and, 
in  many  instances,  removed  from  their  original  position.  To  6b- 
tain  a  true  theory  of  the  earth,  therefore,  we  ought,  it  might  be 
asserted,  to  ascend  to  the  era  of  its  primitive  order  and  beauty ; 
for  at  present  we  contemplate  only  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  sys* 
tem>  from  the  study  of  which  we  can  barely  conjecture  what  it 
must  have  been  before  it  was  subjected  to  that  violence  of  which 
it  everywhere  exhibits  the  marks.  In  like  manner  the  botdnist 
might  be  told  that  his  modem  arrangements  can  give  no  idea  of 
the  genera  and  species  of  the  fair  vegetation  which  bloomed  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  when  as  yet  thorns  and  thistles  were  not  per- 
mitted to  mingle  their  deformities  with  the  green  herbs  and  plea* 
sant  plants,  from  which  the  innocent  inhabitants  were  to  derive 
their  food.  On  the  same  ground  it  might  be  maintained,  that  no 
water  lubjected  to  analysis  in  these  days  can  equal/ in  point  of 
purity,  the  crystal  streams  which  gladdened  the  abode  of  Adam 
and  Eve  before  rain  had  fallen  upon  the  earth,  and  when  the  rich 
produce  of  the  soil  was  only  moistened  by  the  dews  of  heaven. 

To  such  observations  we  would  reply,  in  the  spirit  of  our  re- 
marks on  I)r.  Wardlaw,  that  it  is  not  the  structure  of  the  newly- 
formed  globe  with  which  we  are  desirous  to  become  acquainted; 
nor  are  the  flowers  which  adorned  its  surfece  Che  object  of  our 
research;  neither  is  it  the  chemical  property  of  any  pristine  sub- 
stance that  we  long  to  ascertain.  Our  study  is  directed  to  the 
constitution  and  furniture  of  the  earth  as  it  now  presents  itself  to 
our  notice;  being  satisfied  that  the  knowledge  which  may  be 
thereby  acquired  will  prove  of  much  more  practical  value  than  the 

-most  accurate  description  of  things  which  have  long  passed  away* 
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We  are  perfectly  awarCi  at  the  same  time,  that  water,  like  virtae, 
w  seldom  found  pure.  There  19  no  spring  nor  river  which  ia  Qot 
impregnated  with  saline  and  earthly  bodies  of  different  kiinU- 
The  most  limpid  fountain  contains  carbonate  of  limie,  muriate  of 
lime  or  muriate  of  soda,  mixed  with  a  little  alkali — substances 
which  are  also  detected  in  the  most  salubrious  currenti  tb^t  4e- 
aciend  from  our  hills.  Buj  we  ^re  of  opinion,  notwithstgndiqg, 
^at  pu)re  advantage  may  be  d/efiyed  tP  sci^qce,  as  wpU  as  to  this 
fipmmon  uses  pf  life,  from  the  l^iowledg^  of  water  aa  il;  actually 
exists,  tban  frpm  ^e  assurs^i^ce,  if  any  siicb  Go^Ul  be  obtained, 
that,  before  the  fall,  this  liquid  comprehended  no  ingr^difsot  b^ 
•ide9  oxygen  and  hydrei^en^ 

If  the  question  were  ^n  regard  to  the  most  prderiy  atrati&catiMi 
pf  rocks  that  /copld  ppsfibly  be  imagined,- or  tjie  most  brilliaat 
flpwers,  pr  the  purest  water,  we  might  at  once  r^fer  to  tf)e  coodt- 
^ip^  of  things  which  im<i^iately  8iM:ce^d^d  the  days  of  creation, 
when  the  face  of  natvre  presented  no  object  that  was  not  very  good. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hajod,  the  question  really  reapects  those  phy- 
f  iical  Gaus.es  which,  since  that  epoph,  have  been  employed  in  chang- 
ing the  &>rm  ^nd  fixing  the  relatipps  of  the  various  substancea 
which  compose  the  crust  of  the  earth,  or  iqi  perpetuating  the 
aeyeral  generations  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  ouf  theories  m«M^ 
]be  confined  to  the  phenomena  which  meet  pur  nbaarvation  in  the 
present  les4  perfect  aspect  pf  th^  material  world. 

liet  it  be  remembered,  too,  tha(  it  ia  only  in  a  ¥ery  modified 
aense  th^t  man  can  be  said  to  haye  been  the  aubject  of  a  mpral 
law  b^fpre  he  became  a  sinner.  The  teat  of  his  obedience  in 
Eden  wf^  positive,  not  ethical  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
^ord)  his  position  being  such  that  the  requisitions  of  the  Denar 
)ogne  werey  generally  speaking, .  quite  inapplicable  to  him  M  the 
fule  pf  I)i9  ppnduct.  Hence  no  *^  standard  of  rectitude,''  even  in 
the  prpictical  acceptation,  which  alpne  seema  to  have  occupied  the 
fl^jnd  pf  our  antbor,  could  hfve  been  constructed  from  the  fullest 
f  ipw  of  the  primeval  9tate  of  the  hnman  being. 

Bnt  w  repeat. once  more,  that  it  'u  not  a  ptactieal  atandard  pf 
r^ctitnde  of  ^vhicb  thje;  moral  phtlpaopher  is  in  quest;  on  the 
contrary;  he  labours  to  fi^  the  ideas  of  mankind  as  to  the  particu- 
lar qnaljty  in  an  action  or  sentiment  which  attracts  their  appro- 
bation and  complacency,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  mental  faculty 
whose  office  it  is  to  determine  the  limits  of  virtue,  to  define  the 
proper  boundaries  of  praise  and  blame* 

It  has  been  observed  as  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  though  aH 
men  agree  that  there  are  acts  which  ought  to  be  dope,  and  acta 
which  ought  not  to  be  done  \  though  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind 
agree  in  dieir  list  of  virtues  and  dnties^  of  vicea  and  crimes}  yet 
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Aere  are  no  quefttions  in  the  circle  of  inquiry  to  which  answers 
more  various  have  been  given  than — How  men  have  thus  come  to 
agree  in  the  rule  of  life)  Whence  arises  iheir  general  reverence 
for  it;  and  What  is  meant  by  affirming  that  it  ought  to  be  invion 
lably  observed?  It  is  singular,  that  when  we  are  most  nearly 
agreed  res|>ecting  rules,  we  should  diflfer  so  much  as  to  the  cetmes 
of  our  agreement,  and  as  to  the  reasons  which  justify  us  in  ad* 
herjpg  to  it^  I'he  discussion  q(  these  s^b^is  ta  w4»at  ia  f^aUed 
tb^  Theory,  (^  Alura/s,  in  a  se^se  ivqt  ifi  ^U  r^apeets  coin^idMt 
with  what  is  usually  considered  theory  in  other  sciences.  When 
ve  investigate  the  comses  of  our  moral  agreementi  the  term  ^eory 
retains  ita  Oirdinary  soientiiic  sense ;  but  when  we  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  reasQns  of  it,  we  rather  employ  the  term  as  import- 
ing the  rufes  of  an  art.  In  the  first  case^  theory  denotes,  as  etse^t 
where,  the  most  general  laws  to  which  certain  facts  can  be  re- 
duced^ whereas,  in  the  second,  it  points^  out  the  efficacy  of  c^rtaiq 
futesji  when  observed  IP  practice^  fpr  producing  the  ^t^ndtec^ 
effects. 

It  must  have  already  become  apparent  that  in  these  inquiries 
are  involved  two  separate  sabjeot^;  first,  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  in  human  oonduet;  and,  secondly,  ther 
nature  of  those  feeHngs  with  which  right  and  wrong  are  contemw 
plated  by  human  l^eings.  The  former  leads  to  an  investigatioil 
into  the  eritmom  ofmorahiy  viewed  in  reference  to  action;  while 
the  latter  constitutes  what  has  been  called  the  theory  of  moral 
Mmtiments.  Other  most  important  questions  arise  in  this  pro* 
vinee.  But  the  two  problems  which  have  just  been  stated,  and 
the  essential  distinctions  between  them,  must  be  clearly  appre« 
bended  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  imdei^tanding  the  controversies 
which  have  prevailed  on  ethical  subjects.  This  discrimination,  it 
is  remarked,  however,  has  seldom  been  made  by  moral  phlloso- 
pheFs;  the  difference  between  the  two  problems  has  not  been 
uniformly  observed  by  any  of  them;  and  they  have  been^  not 
rarely,  eonfounded  by  very  eminent  men,  to  the  destruction  of  all 
juat  oonoeptton,  and  of  fill  correct  reasoning,  in  this  most  import* 
ant,  and  perhaps  most  difficult  of  sciences.* 

That  Dn  Wardlaw  holds  a  place  among  those  who  have  not 
formed  a  correct  notion  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  moral 
philosopher,  will  appear  manifest  to  every  one  who  reads  his 
hook  with  attention.  He  quotes  a  passage  from  an  author  who 
says,  '*  that  we  discover  the  office  or  use  of  any  work,  whether  na- 
tural or  artificial,  by  observing  its  structure,  the  parts  of  which  it 
eonsists,  and  their  connection  or  joint  action.  It  is  thus  we  under- 
stand the  office  or  use  of  a  watch,  a  plant,  an  eye,  or  a  hand.    It^ 

*  Sir  Janet  M'&tosVs  Di5senation',-p.  397,  ^ 
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is  the  same  with  a  living  creature  of  the  rational  and  also  of  the 
brute  kind.  Therefore  to  determine  the  office,  duty  or  distinc- 
tion of  man,  we  must  inspect  his  constitution,  take  every  part  to 
pieces,  examine  their  mutual  relations  one  to  the  other,  and  the 
common  effect  or  tendency  of  the  whole/' 

In  reply  to  these  sensible  observations.  Dr.  Wardlaw  remarks, 
that, 

^'  aecording  to  this  statement,  we  are  to  parsue  our  investigations  in 
morals  as  we  do  our  researches  in  physics,  regarding  the  present  moral 
constitution  of  man,  indicated  by  its  various  phenomena,  as  being  in  all 
respects  the  work  of  Deity,  as  really  as  the  structure  of  his  corporeal 
frame,  or  that  of  any  creature,  animate  or  inanimate,  in  the  physical 
world ;  so  that  from  the  observation  of  man  as  he  is,  we  are  to  learn  the 
moral  character  of  Deity,  and  the  principles  of  rectitude  as  existing  iq 
bis  nature  and  approved  under  his  government,  in  the  same  vray  lu 
which  we  discover  his  intelligence  and  wisdom  from  the  marks  of  skill 
in  the  material  universe.  This,  of  course,  proceeds  on  the  assumption, 
that  man,  as  he  now  is,  is  what  he  was  originally  made,  and  was  de* 
sign^  by  bis  Mak^r  to  continue  to  be.*' 

This  stricture  on  an  anonymous  writer  is  not  less  deficient  ia 
candour  than  in  philosophical  accuracy.  It  violates  the  former, 
inasmuch  as  it  neglects  the  distinction  made  by  the  author,  to 
whom  it  refers,  that  ''  moral  philosophy  inquires,  not  how  mao 
might  have  been,  but  how  he  is  constituted ;  not  into  what  prio* 
ciples  his  actions  may  be  artfully  resolved,  but  from  what  princi^ 
pies  and  dispositions  they  actually  flow."  It  is  equally  unjust  to 
conclude  that  those  who  regard  the  actual  condition  of  man  aa 
the  proper  subject  of  ethical  examination,  believe  that  from  such 
study  we  are  to  learn  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
principles  of  rectitude  approved  under  his  government.  Such  an 
insinuation  IS  hardly  less  insidious  than  if  a  sceptic  were  to  assert, 
that  from  exploring  the  ravages  of  a  volcano,  or  noting  the  fierce 
temper  of  the  tiger  or  the  bear,  we  should  find  an  indication  of 
the  feelings  which  actuate  the  Divine  Mind  in  the  arrangements 
of  providence.  It  would  be  absurd  to  inquire,  whetheri  if  sin  bad 
not  entered  into  the  world,  any  volcanic  eruption  would  have 
taken  place,  or  whether  the  wild  beast  would  have  exhibited  the 
mild  disposition  which  distinguishes  the  lamb  and  the  turtle<^ove« 
Our  business  in  the  several  fields  of  geology,  of  animal  nature, 
mid  of  moral  science,  is  to  mark  the  properties  of  things  as  they 
actually  present  themselves,  without  presuming  to  decide  whethec 
they  are  what  God  meant  them  to  be,  or  otherwise* 

We  observe  another  instance  of  this  uncandid  interpretation  aa 
iipplied  to  s^n  expression  used  b^  the  late  Dr.  Brown.  This  io« 
geqious  writer  reipar^s  that/''  since  tN  w(^M  V^  created,  ther^ 
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have  indeed  been  myriads  of  human  beings  on  the  earth;  but 
there  has  been  only  one  God^  and  there  is  only  one  God,  There 
iS|  therefore,  only  one  voice  of  moral  approbation  among  man- 
kind ;  because  He,  the  great  approver  and  the  great  former  of 
our  constitution^  is  one/'  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  theory 
on  which  this  observation  is  founded,  there  is  certainly  no  impiety 
in  the  opinion  that  the  approval  of  virtue  by  all  the  tnbes  of  man- 
kind is  equivalent  to  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  speaking  in  his 
intellectual  creatures.  But  Dr.  Wardlaw,  whose  mind  appears 
cramped  by  his  narrow  views,  pronounces  that  it  contains,  **  in 
few  words,  the  essence  of  the  vitiating  error  of  so  many  philoso* 
phical  systems — that  our  moral  constitution  as  it  now  appears  was 
jormed  and  is  approved  by  the  Divine  Being,"  Now  it  is  manifest 
that  Dr.  Brown  does  not  say  that  God  approves  our  moral  con« 
stitution  as  it  now  appears ;  but  merely  that,  as  the  **  great  ap- 
prover** of  virtue,  He  has  given  to  the  human  race  one  voice  of 
moral  approbation.  The  insertion  of  a  comma  brings  out  the 
meaning  of  the  philosopher,  which  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
any  one  could  have  mistaken. 

That  we  have  not  misrepresented  the  doctrines  which  distin* 
guish  this  treatise  on  Christian  Ethics,  will  be  rendered  obvious 
by  a  quotation  from  that  section  of  it  which  professes  to  analvse 
tbeopmions  of  the  principal  writers  on  the  metaphysics  of  morality. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Hutcheson  of  Glasgow,  imagining 
that  a  certain  analogy  subsists  between  the  impressions  made  on 
the  external  senses  by  their  proper  objects,  whether  of  sight, 
smell  or  sound,  and  those  sentiments  in  the  inner  man  which 
respect  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  gave  to  conscience  the  name 
of  the  moral  sense ;  a  phrase  which  quickly  became  popular,  and 
continues  to  be  a  part  of  philosophical  language.  JBy  sense,  we 
arte  told,  he  understood  a  capacity  of  receiving  ideas,  together  with 
pleasures  and  pains,  from  a  certain  class  of  objects.  The  term 
moral  was  used  to  describe  the  particular  class  in  question.  It 
implied  only  that  conscience  was  a  separate  element  in  our  nature, 
and  that  it  was  not  a  state  or  act  of  the  understanding.  According 
to  him  it  also  implied  that  it  was  an  original  and  implanted  prin- 
ciple, though  every  other  part  of  his  theory  might  be  embraced 
by  those  who  hold  that  power  or  faculty  to  be  derivative. 

The  remarks  of  our  author  on  this  scheme  of  moral  decision 
run  as  follows : 

"  Were  we  to  understand  terms  figuratively,  we  might,  in  tbe  way  of 
analogy,  without  any  great  impropriety,  have  applied  the  designation 
moral  sense,  intelligibly  enough,  to  that  iatuitive  discernment  of  moral 
distinctions  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  appropriate  possession  of  a  sin- 
less creature,  and  along  with  the  perfect  conformity  <^  disposition  to  the 
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perception  of  ligfat^  to  ooiMititttte  tb«  harmony  of  tiMift  oreatatfe't  mfit 
to  the  nalare  of  Deity,  .fiat  tpan  k  not  now  wi^h  9,  oraatun*  lie  10 
tbe  very  reverse — not  sinlesf  bat  radically  si^ifuL  And  here^  therafore, 
03  before,  applies  our  fatal  objection.  What  aj^  we  to  thiok  of  findinc 
the  principle,  or  even  the  standard  and  criterion  of  virtue^  in  the  moral 
sense  of  a  creature  whose  moral  sense  is  vitiated  and  alienated  from 
God  }  Might  we  not  quite  as  i-easonably  nominate  as  judge  of  colours 
li  man  with  jaundiced  or  otherwise  distempered  eyes — or  a  man  whose 

t)alatej  in  consequence  of  some  otganic  or  constitutional  disorder,  bad 
ost  its  discriminating  functions,  an  arbitrator  of  tastes  }  If  there  be  ib 
man's  moral  vision  an  obsctiring  film  or  a  distorting  obliquity  |  if  there 
be  a  hebetade  in  his  spiritual  taste,  or  such  an  inversion  of  its  original 
relishes  as  to  put  bitter  for  sweet  or  sweet  for  bitter  $  nu«t  net  tlus 
equally  disqualify  him  for  being  a  judge  of  appeal  on  questions  regardiDg 
the  principles  of  rectitude  ?  Give  the  power  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  what  name  you  will,  a  change  of  name  alters  not  the  nature  of 
tne  thing.  It  is  still  the  power  of  a  depraved  creature,  and  partaking 
in  the  depravity,  cannot  be  safely  trusted  as  a  moral  arbiter  3  we  never 
can  repose  with  any  thing  approaching  to  implicit  confidence  in  the  cor* 
rectness  of  it^  arbitrements.  Call  it  conscience,  yon  are  no  nearer  the 
truth  j  for  either  by  conscience  you  mean  the  same  thing  tfiat  Dr.  Hu^ 
c^eson  meant  by  his  moral  sense,  in  which  case  there  is  no  differMce  at 
all  $  or  if  yon  mean  something  else  or  something  more»  s€iU  h  is  the 
conscience  of  a  depraved  creature^  and  being  necessarily  siSeeled  by  the 
depravity,  cannot,  on  such  a  subject,  be  a  secure  standard  of  priadpfe. 
We  can  no  more  confide  in  the  certain  rectitude  of  its  decisioDS,  than  in 
any  case  of  importance  we  could  with  propriety  rest  a  final  sentence  on 
the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  was  liable  to  be  suborned  and  bribed,  or 
whom,  on  different  occasions,  we  knew  to  have  betrayed  no  very  scru- 
pulous regard  to  truth. — ^The  inward  monitor  is  environed  by  a  fearful 
assemblage  of  biasing  and  vitiating  influences,  assailing,  tempting, 
bribing  it  on  every  hand,  whispering  nieir  insinuations,  alarming  by  their 
threats,  and  alluring  by  their  promises.  We  should  no  more,  therefore, 
think  of  taking  our  standard  of  duty  from  the  conscience  of  such  « 
creature,  than  we  should  think  of  receiving  from  him  our  instroctioos  as 
to  the  netare  of  God.  If  it  be  true  that  from  the  very  denomioation  of 
depraved  affections  and  desires,  men  '  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,'  we  surely  cannot  wonder  that  they  should  have  discovered 
an  aversion,  not  less  inveterate,  to  retain  the  right  knowledge  of  liis  will^ 
especially  when  we  consider  that  it  was  in  fact  the  dislike  of  his  will,  and 
the  fondness  for  what  was  opposite  to  it,  that  fostered  the  spirit  of 
alienation  from  himself,  and  engendered  the  wish  for  gods  more  congenial 
to  their  depraved  propensities," 

We  have  here  a  striking  illustration  of  the  remark  with  which  we 
set  out,  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  confounds  a  standard  of  practical  mo- 
rality with  those  problems  in  ethics  which  respect  the  causes  and 
reasons  of  moral  approbationi  viewed  in  the  light  of  science.  It 
is  true  that  the  jaundiced  eye  could  not  judge  well  of  colours  in 
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807  particukr  cue,  00  more  than.the  opiirioQ  of  n  very  bad  man 
eonld  be  relied  on  id  aiij  special  occurrence  where  his  own  passions 
were  concerned.  But  in  regard  to  the  general  laws  of  light  on 
which  the  principles  of  optics  depend,  and  by  a  reference  to  which 
Ibe  eCeds  of  reflection  and  refraction  are  determined,  a  blind  man 
might  discourse  most  learnedly.  So  is  it  with  respect  to  the  de^ 
cisions  of  the  palate.  We  admit  that,  were  the  '*  discriminating 
functions"  lost  or  greatly  impaired  by  disease^  we  could  not  trust 
to  the  nuMt  accomplished  epicure  as  to  the  seasoning  of  any  given 
dish,  though  it  is  manifest  that  the  same  person  might  write  an 
able  work  on  gastronomy,  setting  forth  excellent  rules  for  the 
eook^  and  explaining  the  scientific  grounds  wby  certain  mixtures 
w^uld  produce  certain  results  on  the  nerves  of  a  healthy  gullet. 
In  short,  as  a  man  who  has  never  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  sight 
may  discuss  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  origin  and  relation  of 
colours;  and  as  an  individual,  whose  sensibility  to  flavour  has 
becoflse  dead  or  depraved,  may  nevertheless  be  a  master  in  the 
doctrine  of  relishes;  so  many  an  author  produces  a  good  work  on 
the  philosophy  of  ethics,  though  his  conduct  and  afiections  be 
most  alien  to  virtue.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  a  standard  to  be 
taken  from  what  the  persons  in  question  do  or  feel,  but  from  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  are  carried  by  logical  reasoning  and 
legitimate  inference.  Hence,  in  reviewii^  Uie  systems  of  Zeno, 
Hobbes,  Hume,  Haxlit  or  Bentham,  we  give  ourselves  no  trouble 
to  discover  whether  the  lives  of  these  writers  were  in  all  respects 
conformable  to  just  rules;  retaining  in  mind  the  obvious  diatino* 
tion  between  a  theory  of  morals  proposed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  schools,  and  a  set  of  precepts  meant  for  regulating  the  dis- 
charge of  the  relative  duties. 

The  author  is  led  by  his  hypothesis  to  inflict  on  the  moral  sys* 
tern  of  Bishop  Butler  a  degree  of  critical  injustice  which  a  more 
correct  view  of  ethical  science  would  unquestionably  have  pre- 
vented. The  learned  prelate  remarks,  that  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  the  subject  of  morals  may  be  treated.  One  begins  from 
inquiring  into  the  abstract  relations  of  the  things;  the  other  from 
a  matter  of  fact,  namely,  what  the  particular  nature  of  man  is, 
its  several  parts,  their  economy  and  constitution ;  from  which  it 
proceeds  to  determine  what  course  of  life  it  is  that  is  corre- 
spondent to  this  whole  nature.  In  the  former  method,  says  he, 
the  conclusion  is  expressed  thus,  that  vice  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  and  reason  of  things ;  in  the  latter,  that  it  is  a  violation  or 
breaking  in  upon  our  own  nature.  Thus  they  both  lead  us  to 
the  same  thing,  our  obligations  to  the  practice  of  virtue;  and 
thus  they  exceedingly  strengthen  and  enforce  each  other.  The 
bishop,  in]  short,  takes  such  a  view  of  the  nature  of  man  as  to 
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warrant  the  statement  **  that  virtae  oonsiats  in  following,  and  vice 
in  deviating  firom  it/'  But  this  inference  applies  to  man's  nature 
considered  as  a  whole,  and  with  a  respect  to  the  working  of  all  its 
parts.  He  illustrates  this  distinction  by  alluding  to  a  watch,  of 
which  no  one  can  form  any  conception,  unless  he  see  all  the 
wheels^  pulleys  and  springs  put  together  according  to  the  prin* 
ciples  which  regulate  the  structure  and  accomplish  the  object  of 
that  instrument.  If  all  the  parts  co-operate,  it  will  show  the 
hour  of  the  day.  Thus  it  is,  he  adds,  with  regard  to  the  inward 
frame  of  man.  Appetites,  passions,  affections,  and  the  principle 
of  reflection,  considered  merely  as  the  several  parts  of  our  in* 
ward  nature,  do  not  at  all  give  us  an  idea  of  the  system  or  consti'^ 
tution  of  this  nature;  because  the  constitution  is  formed  hj 
somewhat  not  yet  taken  into  consideration,  namely,  by  the  rela* 
tion  which  these  several  parts  have  to  each  otherf  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  authority  of  reflection  or  conscience.  It  is  from 
considering  the  relation  which  the  several  appetites  and  passions 
in  the  inward  frame  have  to  each  other,  and  above  all  the  supre* 
roacy  of  conscience,  diat  we  get  the  idea  of  the  system  of  humaa 
nature.  And  from  the  idea  itself,  says  he,  **  it  will  as  fully  ap* 
pear  that  this  our  nature,  or  constitution,  is  adapted  to  virtue,  as 
from  the  idea  of  a  watch  it  appears  that  its  nature,  that  is,  con- 
stitution or  system,  is  adapted  to  measure  time."  *'  Every  bias^ 
instinct  or  propension  within,  is  a  real  part  of  our  nature,  but  not 
the  whole;  add  to  these  the  superior  faculty,  whose  office  it  is  to 
adjust,  manage,  and  preside  over  them,  and  take  in  this  its  natu- 
ral superiority,  and  you  complete  the  idea  of  human  nature. 
And  as  in  civil  government,  the  constitution  is  broken  in  upon 
and  violated  by  power  and  strength  prevailing  over  authority;  so 
the  constitution  of  man  is  broken  in  upon,  by  the  lower  faculties 
or  principles  within  prevailing  over  that  which  is  in  its  nature 
supreme  over  them  all." 

Agreeably  to  the  principles  now  stated,  the  bishop  maintains 
that  we  approve  or  disapprove  of  actions,  not  because  of  their 
tendency  to  happiness  or  the  contrary,  but  in  consequence  of  th^ 
moral  constitution  of  our  nature;  which  constitution,  as  God  is 
its  author,  we  are  to  regard  as  furnishing  the  expression  of  his  wilK 
*'  He  who  has  formed  us  in  his  own  image,  has  not  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  us.  to  observe  relations,  and  to  estimate  tendencies  and 
effects,  previously  to  our  approvinj^  of  an  action  as  right  or  our 
disapproving  of  it  as  wrong."  Bemg  conscious  that  we  love  vir* 
tue  and  hate  vice  without  reference  to  consequences,  merely 
because  they  are  virtue  and  vice,  we  justly  infer,  he  concludes, 
that  it  is  not  on  account  of  their  consequences  that  virtue  if 


lovely  and  vice  hateful^  that  the  one  produces  the  emotions  of 
approbation  and  the  other  of  disapprobation. 

Hence  man,  according  to  Bishop  Butler,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  law  unto  himself,  and  as  having  ''  the  rule  of  right  within.'' 
Your  obligation,  says  he,  to  obey  the  law  of  virtue,  is  its  being 
the  law  of  your  nature.  That  your  conscience  approves  of,  and 
attests  to  such  a  course  of  action,  is  itself  alone  an  obligation. 
He  refers,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  authority  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
who  observes  that  "  when  the  gentiles,  who  have  not  the  law,  do 
by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the 
law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves ;  who  show  the  works  of  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and 
their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  an- 
other." 

Without  entering  minutely  into  the  origin  and  authority  of 
conscience,  considered  as  the  principle  of  moral  approbation  in 
the  human  breast,  aud  the  arbiter  of  virtue  and  vice,  we  are  in- 
clined to  agree  in  the  conclusions  of  the  Bishop,  if  taken  in  strict 
connection  with  the  premises  whence  they  are  drawn*  There  i» 
among  human  beings  so  great  a  uniformity  in  their  decisions  on 
right  and  wrong,  as  to  be  quite  inexplicable  unless  we  refer  it 
either  to  an  innate  feeling  which  is  common  to  the  whole  race,  or 
to  something  in  their  outward  circumstances  which  applies  to  all 
conditions  of  society.  No  tribe  is  so  rude  as  to  be  without  a 
faint  perception  of  the  difference  between  good  and  bad.  There 
is  no  subject  on  which  men  of  all  ages  and  nations  coincide  in  so 
many  pomts  as  in  those  qualities  of  conduct  and  character  which 
deserve  esteem.  Even  the  grossest  deviations  from  the  general 
consent  will  appear,  on  close  examination,  to  be  not  so  much 
corruptions  of  moral  feeling,  as  ignorance  of  facts,  or  errors  with 
respect  to  the  consequences  of  action.  It  is  true  that  all  virtues 
are  not  e<|ually  esteemed  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  moreover 
that  certain  actions  of  a  very  doubtful  nature  are  in  various  lands 
regarded  eitiier  as  innocent  or  as  positively  praiseworthy.  Some 
savages  for  example  expose  their  infants,  and  others  abandon  their 
aged  parents  to  inevitable  death.  But  if  the  question  be  consi- 
dered on  general  grounds,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  exceptions, 
from  the  agreement  of  mankind  in  their  notions  of  morality,  sink 
into  absolute  insignificance;  and  we  shall  learn  to  view  them  as 
no  more  affecting  the  harmony  of  our  moral  faculties,  than  the 
resemblance  of  the  limbs  and  features  is  disturbed  by  monstrous 
conformations,  or  by  the  effects  of  accident  and  disease  in  a  few 
individuals.* 

To  the  reasoning  of  the  able  author  of  the  Analogy,  Dr*  Ward* 
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law  has  bit  specific  reply  in  readiaeM-*-^''  \t  htfoiafi  oatafe  be  hi 
a  state  of  depravity,  conscience  most  partake  of  that  depraTity.'*^^-' 
'*  Virtue,  according  to  him/'  says  be, ''  consists  \n following  nature^ 
but  then  the  nature  to  be  followed  is  not  the  nature  of  man  as  it 
now  is ;  or  if  it  be,  then  the  corroptfon  entertained  by  the  tfaeo<* 
rist  of  the  depravity  of  man  as  a  fallen  creature^  mntt  have  been 
far  short  of  the  scriptural  representation  of  it/'  la  allusion  to 
the  simile  of  the  watch  used  by  the  Bishop,  we  vit  Msured  tbot 
the  whole  machine  is  out  of  order.  By  tbe  **  perverse  iirterfe* 
rence  of  some  lover  of  mischief,^'  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  expresses  it, 
the  chronometer  has  been  so  thoroughly  disorganised ;  its  moving 
parts  and  powers  so  changed  in  their  collocation  aad  mntnal  ac- 
tion, that  the  result  has  become  a  constant  tendency  to  go  back^ 
ward  instead  of  forward,  or  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  with 
irregular  fitful  alternation.  The  main  spring  has  been  broken; 
and  an  antogooist  power  works  all  the  parts  of  tbe  mecbafiiaai. 
The  machine,  in  short,  is  not  only  ''  apt  to  go  out  of  order,''  as 
Bishop  Butler  described  it;  but  it  is  out  of  order;  **  so  radically 
disorganised,  that  the  grand  original  power  which  impelled  all  its 
movements  has  been  broken  and  lost,  and  an  tmnatural  power, 
the  very  opposite  of  it,  has  taken  its  place.'' 

In  defence  of  the  learned  and  roost  profound  reasoner,  against 
whose  opinions  these  ratber  flippant  observations  are  directed,  we 
have  only  to  recur  to  the  remark  already  repeated  oftener  than 
once-^that  the  author  of  Christian  Ethics  has  constantly  con- 
founded the  theoretical  notion  with  the  practical  rule.  Bishop 
Butler  does  not  assert  that  the  law  of  virtue  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  actual  conduct  of  any  class  of  men  even  tbe  most  en- 
lightened and  most  reasonable ;  but  merely  that  it  may  be  derived 
from  a  philosophical  examination  of  the  mental  fabric  of  the 
human  beings  whose  welfare  is  obviously  connected  with  temper* 
ance^  justice^  benevolence  and  truth.  From  inspecting  the  coune 
of  events  in  this  lower  world,  it  is  manifest  that  happiness  springs 
from  the-  exercise  of  those  sentiments  which  are  usually  denomi- 
nated virtuous;  and  also  that  as  soon  as  we  remove  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  influence,  we  deviate  into  the  path  of  sorrow, 
shame,  and  the  most  poignant  suflering.  In  this  respect,  ther^ 
fore,  the  nature  of  man  is  evidently  **  adapted  to  virtue.**  Hi^ 
greatness,  his  felicity,  and  his  usefulness  are  inseparably  connected 
with  controul  ovet  his  own  passions,  and  with  a  tender  feeling  for 
the  interests  of  others.  This  conclusion,  too,  applies  to  the  pr^ 
sent  condition  of  mankind,  sinful  and  imperfect  as  it  unquestion- 
ably is;  as  forcibly  as  it  could  have  applied  in  the  state  of  imMV 
cence;  for  in  either  case,  exemption  from  pain  is  suspended 
upon  obedience  to  the  law  or  Ood^  whether  written,  as  St*  Paul 
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•ays>  in  tke  lie«rt,  or  pnonomwed  in  tht  eaf  firotn  ¥ttt  thffvtntn  xsS 
tke  kw  oDd  the  gospel.  The  •entitfienu  of  tke  whol«  human 
race,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  are  also  in  harmony  with  this 
law  of  virtue;  for  however  widely  the  chiMreB  of  Adate  may 
depart  from  temperance  and  forbearance,  their  consciences  most 
assuredly  are  ever  neadv  to  accuse  at  least  their  more  flagrant 
crimes  and  delinquencies. 

On  other  grounds^  we  might  perhaps  see  reason  to  diffef  with 
the  Bishop  as  to  the  view  which  he  takes  of  the  nature  and  au- 
tlKM-ity  of  eonsciMce,  tegard^d  as  Xbt  principle  whith  deterndines 
the  diistiiictton  between  right  and  wrong  in  htiman  conduct.  The 
rame  obj^ections  might  be  urged  against  his  doctrine  which  have 
been  raised  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  as  founded  on  th^ 
assumption  of  a  moral  sense  in  man.  But  so  far  as  either  hypo^ 
thesis  proceeds  on  the  actual  condition  of  mankind,  we  cannot 
efiteitain  any  opposition:  because  thel«  is  no  other  basis  on 
which  the  etbtcal  philosopher  can  rear  a  scientifite  structure.  If 
*'  man  be  the  proper  study  of  man/'  it  must  be  man  as  he  really 
exists ;  displajfkig  his  powers,  passions,  and  propensities  in  con^ 
nedion  with  the  virions  demands  of  society,  and  even  with  the 
qualities  of  the  material  world  v^ich  influefnce  so  deeply  his  cha- 
racter and  destination. 

With  man  in  any  other  imaginable  condition  different  from 
that  in  which  we  now  find  him,  we  have  no  concern.  Place  him 
in  other  circumstances  and  under  an  opposite  character^  and  our 
knowledge  immediately  gives  way  to  coojeoture.  Dr.  WanUaur 
himself  asks  what  was  consciente  in  a  sinless  creature?  in 
odier  words^  what  was  conscience  ib  man  while  in  bis  stste  of 
imiocence  ?  There  was  then,  he  admits,  a  perfect  identity  be- 
tween his  jiydgment  of  rectitude  and  God's;  Md  an  identity 
equally  perfect  between  his  disposition  towards  it,  and  God*s. 
Suppose,  says  he,  we  were  to  affirffi  the  existence  of  conscience^ 
what  should  we  express  by  it?  What  would  be  the  province  of 
the  new  faculty?  We  have  already  an  enlightened  understanding 
and  a  pure  heart ;  perfect  knowledge  and  perfect  love ;  a  right 
judgment  and  a  right  disposition^  Conscience,  he  elsewhere  adds, 
is  a  term  which  in  its  customary  use  belongs  rather  to  the  voca* 
bulary  of  man's  fallen  than  of  his  uninllen  nature. 

it  follows,  therefore,  from  these  statemetrts  made  by  the  anAor 
himself,  when  free  from  the  indnence  of  preccmceived  opinion^ 
that  the  mind  of  wan  before  the  fall  was  iK>t  a  proper  subject  of 
ethical  analysis,  becanse  it  then  presented  nothing  more  than  a 
succession  of  impressions,  all  in  harmony  with  the  divine  law^ 
and  experienced  too  in  total  ignorance  of  good  and  evil  as 
opposed  to  oneh  other.    Before  sia  entered  thens  could  be  no 
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disquisitioiM  on  virtue;  no  reasoning  as  to  the  qualities  in  Mrhich 
it  consists^  or  in  respect  to  the  faculty  by  which  these  are  deter* 
mined* 

We  have  much  satisfaction  in  expressing  our  concurrence  in 
Dr.  Wardlaw's  notions  in  regard  to  conscience,  viewed  as  an  exer- 
cise of  the  judgment  on  our  own  actions,  and  as  thereby  differing 
from  the  moral  sense  of  Hutcheson^  and  the  original  emotions  of 
Dr.  Brown : 

*'  i  have  often,*'  says  he,  ''  when  thinking  on  this  subject  been  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  what  conscience  can  include  in  it^  beyond  the  exercise  of 
iiit  judgment  in  the  particular  department  of  morals.  Even  those  who 
&peak  of  it  as  if  it  were  something  different^  or  something  more,  are  at 
the  same  time  accustomed  to  use  language  about  it  that  will  hardly  ap- 
ply to  It  in  any  other  view.  They  employ  the  common  phrases.  They 
speak  of  the  decimmn  of  conscience ;  of  conscience  being  well  or  ill 
informed^  and  of  these  decisions  being  more  or  less  enlightened  and  jtuf, 
according  to  the  information  it  possesses.  When  we  speak  of  the  pain 
which  an  awakened  conscience  inflicts,  what  more  do  we  mean  than  the 
pain  which  arises  from  a  conviction,  brought  home  to  the  mind,  of  our 
having  done  wrong }  The  pain  will  be  various  in  degree,  according  to 
the  clearness  and  force  of  this  conviction  5  according  to  the  apprehen- 
sion which  the  mind  has  of  the  intrinsic  evil  of  sin  in  general,  and  of 
the  nature  and  circumstantial  aggravations  of  the  particular  transgression. 
The  consciousness  of  the  wrong  done  is  not  the  pain,  but  the  cause  of 
the  pain.  When  the  apostle  Paul  says  *  our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testi- 
mony of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with 
fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  conversation  in 
the  world,'  be  does  not  mean  to  identify  the  testimony  and  the  joy,  but 
by  a  common  figure  of  speech  to  assign  the  one  as  the  cause  of  the  other. 
But  whether  this  simple  view  of  the  nature  of  conscience  as  a  modifica* 
tion  of  the  judging  faculty,  or  rather  as  that  faculty  itself,  exercised  in 
a  special  department ,  be  correct  or  not,  the  argument  of  the  apostle  is 
not  in  the  least  affected  by  either  its  soundness  or  its  error.  Whatever 
view  we  take  of  it,  and  by  whatever  name  we  call  it,  its  ofiSce  is  to  bear 
inward  testimony  to  the  good  or  the  evil  of  our  thoughts^  and  wordsi 
and  actions.*' 

Here  Dr.  Wardlaw  deserves  praise  for  being  right,  though  not  for 
being  strictly  consistent.  He  gives  to  conscience  a  higher  oflice 
and  authority  than  can  properly  belong  to  the  mental  constitution 
of  a  creature  so  radically  depraved  as  he  usually  represents  man 
to  be.  But  he  indirectly  acknowledges  that,  though  the  disposi* 
tion  may  be  corrupt,  the  judgment  may  be  pure  and  accurate ; 
and  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  distinguish  between  them.  A 
bad  man  may,  therefore,  theorize  on  moral  science  as  wisely  and 
conclusively  as  the  most  pious  of  philosophers  ;  the  only  differ* 
f  nee  is,  that  the  emotions  in  the  breast  of  the  one  will  baye 
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little  resemblance  to  those  which  may  have  been  excited  in  the  other* 
Some  writers  have,  indeed,  attempted  to  separate  in  conscience 
the  power  that  determines,  from  the  power  which  feels;  ascribing 
the  former  to  the  judgment,  and  the  latter  to  a  special  suscepti- 
bility connected  with  our  moral  discernment.  But  we  should 
object  to  this  multiplication  of  original  faculties  ;  for  as  most  of 
our  intellectual  operations  are  accompanied  with  feelings  of  plea^^ 
sure  or  pain,  admiration  or  disgust,  approbation  or  dislike,  we 
should  soon  find  ourselves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  creating  as 
many  distinct  sources  of  emotion  as  there  are  distinguishable  acts 
of  the  rational  energies. 

Leaving  the  field  of  abstract  reasoning,  in  which  his  success  is 
not  very  eminent,  the  author  comes  to  the  practical  rule  of  duty, 
about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  and  finds  it,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  the  identity  of  morality  and  religion — love  to  God, 
and  love  to  our  neighbour.  The  first,  according  to  Dr.  W„ 
consists  in  **  complacency  in  the  divine  character,  gratitude  for  the 
divine  goodness,  and  delight  in  the  divine  happiness*"  We  know 
not  the  precise  import  of  the  word  "  complacency,"  as  applied  to 
our  feehngs  towards  the  Almighty,  that  Being  whom  this  writer 
has  in  one  place  described  as  the  ^'  great  uncreated  Spirit,"  hav- 
ing a  "  pure,  ethereal,  invisible  essence."  On  this  mysterious 
subject  he  is  pleased  to  dilate  as  follows,  in  a  style  of  thought  bor- 
rowed from  Edwards,  and  other  transcendental  divines  : — *^  God 
IS  necessarily  the  highest  object  of  complacent  delight  to  himself 
—his  own  infinite  excellence  to  his  own  infinite  mind.  He  is 
himself  at  once  the  subject  and  the  object  of  this  complacency ; 
in  himself  it  exists,  and  on  himself  it  terminates.  Nothing  short 
of  infinite  excellence  can  give  scope  for  infinite  delight ;  so  that 
the  infinite  mind  of  Deity  could  not  have  a  full  expansion,  or  a 
perfect  gratification  of  its  capacities  of  enjoyment,  except  as 
exercised  upon  himself."  Complacency  in  God,  regarded  as  a 
part  of  our  duty,  is  **  sympathy  with  the  divine  delight  in  the 
divine  excellence."  Our  '^  delight  in  the  divine  happiness"  is  a 
sentiment  of  a  similar  nature,  A  regenerated  Christian  **  cannot 
but  rejoice  in  his  Maker's  ioy — in  the  absolute,  unmingled,  inde* 
pendent^  and  immutable  blessedness  of  the  Father  of  all-«-whe* 
ther  flowing  from  his  own  exhaustless  self-sufficiency,  or  from  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  his  goodness  and  righteous** 
ness.  How  pure,  how  sublime,  how  ennobling  this  sentiment  of 
sympathy  with  the  divine  happiness  !<«-*a  sentiment  by  which  we 
enter  into  the  heart  of  Deity,  and  hold  a  communion  of  holy  de* 
light  with  the  eternal  Fountain  of  life  and  joy/' 

Had  Dr.  Wardlaw  announced,  at  the  b^g^oning.of  his  book, 
tfiat  it  was  his  object  to  place  ihe  sta^4^d  of  practical  ethics 
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0D  the  firm  basis  of  Divioe  revehikion»  we  sbouM  fatve  been  akis 
to  follow  hit  steps  with  greater  confidence.  But  why  diem,  «U 
this  minute  critioism  on  the  s^^atems  of  Hobbea,  Hutehesoa, 
Humei  Butler,  and  Brown,  who  bad  quite  a  different  end  in  view; 
namely,  to  determine  by  an  analytical  process,  the  particular  ^ar 
litifis  in  human  action  or  sentiment  which  command  our  esSeeoi, 
and  to  delineate  the  mental  faculty,  whose  office  it  it  to  judg« 
and  feel  in  tnch  matters  ?  In  short,  he  bad  either  nothing  to  do 
with  the  metaphysics  of  morality,  or  a  great  deal  more  thaa  be 
has  accomplished.  He  has  shown  considerable  talent  and  power 
of  writing ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  precision  in  the  leadi^ 
principles  of  his  undertaking,  he  has  occasionally  bewildered 
both  himself  and  his  reader.  He  uses  his  arms  with  vigour  and 
activity,  but  be  not  unfrequently  beats  the  air.  He  prostrates  a 
variety  of  antagonists,  as  he  walks  along  the  field  of  bis  triumph  \ 
but  if  be  had  eonsidered  them  well,  be  would  have  discovered  that 
they  were  not  enemies,  though  ranged  under  colours  aoraewhat 
different  from  his  own. 


Aet.  V. — Principk^  of  Geology;  being  an  Attempt  to 
t  Reformer  Chqngesofthe  Earth!s  Surface  b^  Reference  tQ  Chh^^^ 
now  in  Operation.    By  Charles  Lvelli  £sq,  F.H.S«    Profe«f 
spr  of  Geology  to  King's  College,  London.     3  vols.  8vo« 

Wb  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  eitensive  and  well  aiiaugod 
information,  as  well  as  tasked  in  thought  by  the  severe  analysis 
displayed  in  Mr.  Lyeirs  work  upon  Geology.  It  differs  fiom 
most  other  treatises  upon  this  rising  and  important  science  in  a 
more  copious  and  diversified  collection  of  data  from  aH  quarters 
of  the  globe  ;-i~'and  its  characteristic  doctrine,  thongb  fiot  original, 
is  explained  by  some  veiy  novel  illustrations.  Its  style  is  gene« 
rally  elegant^-^ofCen  glowing  with  the  author's  impassioned  love 
of  bis  subject  ir^its  details  and  arguments  are  ralieved  by  imagine 
ation  And  poetry : — its  spirit  unexceptionably  candid  ;«*-aMi 
altogether  it  forms  the  work,  whicb  (irrespectively  of  our  viewf 
of  the  prevailing  school  of  geology)  we  should  recommend  to  a 
mind,  that  is  vigorously  resolved  to  cultivate  this  branch  of  phi- 
losophy. 

In  advocating  the  importance  of  geological  science,  \fe  might, 
as  its  lowest  recommendation,  insist  upon  its  connection  with 
many  purposes  of  practical  utility.  We  might  then  take  a  hi^r 
ground^  by  proving  its  innumerable  affinities  with  the  processes  of 
chemistry,  and  its  ooatributions  to  thf  researches  of  mineralog;^ 
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a^logy^  conp^^tive  aQfitas9y  aod  hotitfiy.    So  fiir  me  daim  for 
il  an  eqi^l  footing  witb  k$  airier  scieoces :  bait  its  Bupefiofiiy  to 
them  rests  upon  other  grounds.     Sinc£  it  '^  investigates  the  sue- 
ice^sive  (cb^gies  that  have  taken  place  in  tbe  organic  and  inorganic 
kingdom^  of  oatare,  and    inquires  into  the  causes  of  tluMs 
clia^^8>  and  tha  influeuca  which  they  have  exerted,  in  modifyiog 
^  surface  and  external  structure  of  our  planet  ;^'*-r  both  as  to 
the  sp4^4i  and  tim^  yvbicb  it  embraces^  it  can  yidd  to  astronomy 
aJ/9W.    Tbe  world  ia  i(s  laboratory^  aad  its  esperiments  comr 
ipenced  at  tbe  jcr<aatioB.     It  is  the  history  of  physical  philosophy. 
J^yan  09  tbe  supposition^  that  the  primitive  formation  of  mirglobt 
bad  continued  unchang^,  and  that  all  its  elaoi^nts  were  in  .tha 
i^i^act  relation  to  each  otb^r,  which  they  held  when  God,  as  ba 
r^fed  friH^  bia  works*  pronounced  all  to  be  vary  good ; — tbera 
woul4  be  exquisite  interest  in  our  inquiries*-!— How  much  more 
^ow»  wheu  changes   and  convulsions  of  the  most  astounding 
order  fill   up  the  interval!    Geology  proposes  to  make  us  ii| 
imaginatiou  spectators  of  these  changes  c  from  its  first  days  dis^ 
closes  to  us  this  world's  elements  in  incessant  conflict,  and  by  tha 
active  macbiaery  of  the  volcano,  the  earthquake  and  deluge, 
brings  us  into  comniunion  with  catastrophes  tha  most  sublime* 
It  shows  us,  that  what  otherwise  would  be  deemed  the  hyperbola 
of  eastern  diction,  may  be  believed  as  the  sobernesv  of  history  t 
.-— ''  Then  the  earth  shook  and  trembled,  tha  foundations  also  of 
tba  bills  uioved  and  were  shaken,''  '^  tha  channels  of  waters  have 
beep  seen,  and  the  fpundations  of  the  earth  have  been  discovered :'' 
•*-*and  when  the  mind  becomes  fatigued  with  the  axeitentent  of 
such  scenery,  the  ocean  in  her  calmness,  apd  tha  placid  lake,  and 
the  streamlet,  by  submitting  problems  for  its  solution,  soothe  and 
refiqe  it.     It  proves  the  earth  to  be  one  vast  sepulchre,  in  which 
auccessive  races  of  the  animated  creation  are  imperisbably  em^ 
balmed :  and  thus,  by  peopling  past  ages  with  living  forms,  novel 
and  unparalleled,  it  surpasses  the  interest  and  originality  of  fic- 
tion.    We  contend  therefore,  that  by  bringing  home  to  us  images 
wbicb  taste  can  appreciate,  by  gratifying  that  love  of  novelty, 
which  is  so  inherent  in  our  constitution,  without  carrying  it  to  ab^p 
surdities,  and  by  unfolding  spectacles  of  grandeur,  geology  can 
demand  notice  from  the  poet  as  well  as  the  philosopher,  firom  the 
man  of  fancy  as  well  as  the  lover  of  abstract  calcalation- 

We  would  defy  any  intelligent  mind,  previously  uninformed 
upon  this  science,  to  read  through  these  volumes,  without  yielding 
this  tribute  of  praise  to  geology  and  a  corresponding  apiprobation 
to  the  author :  and  having  thus  introduced  him,  we  shall  proceed 
to  submit  an  epitome  of  his  work,  together  with  some  incidental 

a  Vol.  I.  p.  1. 
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remarks  upoo  his  peculiarities,  and  in  the  end,  direct  our  readers 
to  certain  doctrines  belonging  to  geologists  in  general,  with  which 
we  are  compelled  to  differ* 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  first  volume  are  a 
concise  history  of  the  progress  of  the  science  from  its  infancy  to  its 
very  recent  revival.  The  mostancientcosmogonists,  both  Indianand 
Egyptian,  believed  and  transmitted  to  some  writers  of  the  Grecian 
sects,  the  doctrine  of  the  successive  destruction  and  renovation  of 
the  world*  This  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  Institutes  of  Menft. 
Plutarch  likewise  affirms,  that  it  was  the  theme  of  one  of  the 
hymns  of  Orpheus*  Mr.  Lyell  conceives  that  this  early  theory 
had  its  source,  partly  from  "  those  marks  of  former  convulsions 
on  every  part  of  the  surface  of  our  planet  which  are  so  obvious 
and  striking ;"  but  chiefly,  ^'  in  the  exaggerated  traditions  of  par- 
tial but  dreadful  catastrophes*"  From  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
we  find  that  Pythagoras  anticipated  the  now  received  doctrines  of 
geology,  almost  as  accurately  as  he  did  the  astronomical  theory  of 
Copernicus*  He  enumerates  the  conversion  of  solid  land  into 
aea  and  of  sea  into  land,  the  excavation  of  vallies  by  running 
.water,  the  action  of  earthquakes  in  closing  springs,  diverting 
rivers,  noW  upheaving  and  now  submerging  plains,  the  formation 
of  islands  by  the  growth  of  deltas  and  deposits,  and  the  agency 
of  volcanoes,  as  indications  of  perpetual  change  and  reproduction. 

Aristotle,  as  may  be  learnt  from  his  various  works,  was  exten* 
sively  acquainted  with  the  destroying  and  renovating  powers  of 
nature,  and  this,  added  to  some  remarkable  passages  in  his  Me- 
teoric8»  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  held  the  theory  of  periodical 
revolutions  in  the  inorganic  world.  Strabo  discusses,  in  the  second 
book  of  his  Geography,  the  problem,  **  by  what  cause  marine 
ahells  came  to  be  plentifully  buried  in  the  earth,  at  such  great 
elevatioDS  and  distances  from  the  sea,"  refutes  the  proposed  ex^* 
planations  of  Xanthus  and  Strato,  and  proposes  his  own  solution, 
*'  that  the  same  land  is  sometimes  raised  up,  and  sometimes  de* 
pressed,  and  the  sea  also  is  simultaneously  raised  and  depressed, 
so  that  it  either  overflows  or  returns  into  its  own  place  again/' 
In  summing  up  the  opinions  on  seology»  which  had  been  enter- 
tained before  the  Christian  era,  Mr.  Lyell.concludes,  that  philo- 
aophers,  whatever  observations  they  had  made  as  to  modern 
changes^  had  not  compared  their  results  with  those  of  remote 
eras ;  had  not  even  conjectured  respecting  organic  remains ;  6nd 
acquainted  though  they. were  with  astronomy,  and  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  "  the  ancient  history  of  the 
globe  was  a  sealed  book  to  them." 

In  the  tenth  centuiy,  Omar  an  Arabian  philosopher  wrote  a 
work  on  *'  the  Retreat  of  tlie  Sea»''  and  vindicated  his  principles 
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by  the  disagreement  of  the  actual  appearance  of  the  coasts  of 
Asia  with  those  which  had  been  marked  out,  in  the  charts  of  some 
Indian  and  Persian  astronomers,  two  thousand  years  before. 
During  the  five  centuries  of  intellectual  darkness  which  followed, 
there  were  no  contributions  whatever  to  geological  science.  At 
length,  in  1 5 1 7^  the  excavations  which  were  made  for  repairing 
the  city  of  Verona,  disclosed  a  multitude  of  marine  shells  and 
other  organized  fossils,  and  thus  awakened  the  controversy  which 
continued  for  three  centuries,  whether  these  remains  had  ever 
belonged  to  living  creatures,  and  if  so,  whether  the  deluge  re* 
corded  in  scripture  explained  the  phenomena.  Whilst  some  con« 
tended  for  a  **  plastic  force"  in  nature,  which  converted  stones 
into  organic  forms,  Fracastoro  exposed  its  absurdity,  declared  his 
opinion  that  fossils  had  belonged  to  living  animals,  but  denied 
that  the  Mosaic  deluge,  transient  as  it  was,  could  have  so  deeply 
deposited  them  in  the  earth.  More  than  half  a  century  had 
elapsed  before  Palissy  dared  in  Paris  to  avow  similar  opinions. 
Differing,  however,  upon  the  question  of  the  origin  of  fossilized 
remains,  most  of  the  eminent  naturalists  were  induced  by  the  po- 
pular prejudice  to  concede  that  they  were  proofs  of  an  universal 
deluge. 

**  The  tbeologiaiis  who  now  entered  the  field  in  Italy,  Germany, 
France  and  England,  were  innumerable  ;  and  henceforward,  they  who 
refiised  to  subscribe  to  the  position,  that  all  marine  organic  remains  were 
proofs  of  the  Mosaic  deluge,  were  exposed  to  the  imputation  of  disbe-> 
lieving  the  whole  of  the  sacred  writings.  Scarcely  any  step  had  been 
made  in  approximating  to  sound  theories  since  the  time  of  Fracastoro, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  having  been  lost  in  writing  down  the  dogma 
that  organized  fossils  were  mere  sports  of  nature.  An  additional  period 
of  a  century  and  a  half  was  now  destined  to  be  consumed  in  exploding 
the  hypothesis,  that  organized  fossils  had  all  been  buried  in  the  solid 
strata  by  the  Noachian  flood.  Never  did  a  theoretical  fallacy,  in  any 
branch  of  science,  interfere  more  seriously  with  accurate  observation  and 
the  systematic  classification  of  facts.  In  recent  times,  we  may  attribute 
our  rapid  progress  chiefly  to  the  careful  determination  of  the  order  of 
succession  in  mineral  masses,  by  means  of  their  different  organic  con- 
tents, and  their  regular  superposition.  But  the  old  diluvialists  were  in- 
duced by  their  system  to  confound  all  the  groups  of  strata  together 
instead  of  discriminating,  —to  refer  all  appearances  to  one  cause  and  to 
one  brief  period,  not  to  a  variety  of  causes  acting  throughout  a  long 
succession  of  epochs.  They  saw  the  phenomena  only  as  they  desired  to 
see  them,  sometimes  misrepresenting  facts,  and  at  other  times  deducing 
false  conclusions  from  correct  data.  Under  the  influence  of  such  preju- 
dices, three  centuries  were  of  as  little  avail,  as  a  few  years  in  our  own 
times,  when  we  are  no  longer  required  to  propel  the  vessel  against  the 
force  of  an  adverse  current.  — vol.  1.  p.  33,  34. 

From  the  close  of  the  17th  to  the  18th  century,  the  conflicting 
NO.  XXX. — ^APB,  1834.  z 
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theories  of  philosophers  sometimea  retarded  and  sometimes  ad* 
vanced  the  science.  Hooke,  whose  treatise  on  earthquakes  is 
the  most  philosophical  production  of  the  age,  intimated  the  pro- 
bability that  certain  species  had  suffered  extinction, — ^and,  frouB 
the  fossilized  turtles  and  large  ammonites  found  in  Portland,  con- 
cluded that  England  once  lay  under  the  sea  within  the  torruit 
zone.'*  He  believed  earthquakes  to  be  the  cause  of  the  elevation 
gf  shells,  fishes^  and  the  like,  to  the  summits  of  niountains, — ^im* 

Sugned  the  prevailing  diluvial  theory,  and  substituted  his  own. 
lurnet,  Whiston,  Woodward,  and  Hutchinson,  meanwhile,  pub- 
lished their  opinions, — which,  as  imaginative  reveriesi  (for  tbe^ 
deserved  no  higher  designation,)  retarded  science,  ai^d  weakened 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  by  forced  interpretations,  Leibnit^ 
published  bis  Protogaea  in  1680,  in  which  he  supposed  that  thi^ 
planet  was  originally  a  burping  luminous  mass, — that  ever  since 
its  creation  it  had  been  undergoing  gradual  refrigeratiou,~^an€l 
that  when  sufficiently  cooled,  the  vapours  which  had  previoiisly 
exhaled  became  condensed,  and  then  fell  and  formed  an  universul 
ocean.  Among  the  Italian  geologists  who  still  maintaineci  ^ 
decided  pre-eminence,  Vallisneri  and  Layyarq  Moro  refuted  the 
systems  of  Burnet,  Whiston,  and  Woodward.  Generelli,  the  dis«« 
ciple  and  illustrator  of  Moro,  has  given  us,  not  only  an  exposition 
of  his  master's  theory,  but  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  state  pf 
geology  in  Europe,  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Tb^ 
power  of  earthquakes  in  alternating  lands  and  seas, — the  super* 
position  of  different  strata, — the  existence  of  fossils  in  some  rocks, 
and  their  absence  in  others, — their  animal  origin, — and  the  uni- 
formity of  nature's  operations,  are  the  leading  propositions  which 
he  strove  to  establish.  Hitherto,  however,  no  opinion  respecting 
the  extinction  of  certain  species  had  gained  any  footing  in  Italy. 
Buffbn,  with  but  few  modifications,  received  the  doctrine  of  an 
universal  ocean, — which  Leibnitz  had  introduced,— ? when  Mjcbella 
who  minutely  examined  the  stratification  of  rocks  in  Yorkshire, 
•— Calcott,  by  his  physico-theological  disquisitions, — Raspe,  by 
recalling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  Hooke's  writings, — Soldani^ 
by  applying  the  science  of  zoology,  "  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
stratified  masses,'* — and  Pallas  and  Saussure,  by  *'  distinguishing 
the  mineral  masses  on  our  globe  into  separate  groups,  aqd  show- 
ing their  relations,''  sustained  the  science  in  the  public  mind,  until 
Werner  and  Hutton  proposed  their  novel  and  important  hypo- 
theses. Werner,  the  celebrated  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Frey- 
burg,  directed  his  attention  ''  not  only  to  the  composition  and 
external  characters  of  minerals,  but  also  to  what  he  termed 
"  geognosy"  or  the  natural  position  of  minerals  in  particular 
rocks, — together  with  the  grouping  of  thpse  rocks,  their  geo- 
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gvajphical  distribution,  and  various  r^latioas/'  Tbe  district  wbicb 
he  examined  was  ex  treacly  limited,  and  almost  uniform  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  strata^  It  is  obvious,  then,  how  illogical,  and 
how  false,  must  be  those  conclusions  which  made  him  propound 
^  theory  of  universal  stratification,  of  which  that  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood was  the  type.  But  his  principal  error,  and  that  one 
which  awakened  the  most  vehement  controversy,  regarded  the 
Q/^in  of  basalt  find  pther  igneous  rocks.. 

''  These  basaks,  aud  all  other  rocks  of  tbe  sama  family  in  other  eoun^ 
trl^s,  were,  according  to  htm,  chemical  precipitates  from  water.  He^ 
denied  that  they  were  the  products  of  submarine  volcanos,  and  even 
taught  that,  in  the  primeval  ages  of  the  worh^,  there  were  no  volcanosi* 
His  theory  was  opposed,  in  a  twofold  sense,  to  the  doctrine  of  uoi- 
fbrmity  in  the  course  of  nature  ;  for  not  only  did  he  introduce,  without 
scruple,  many  imaginary  causes  supposed  to  have  once  effected  gr«al 
revolutions  in  the  earth,  and  then  to  have  become  extinct,  but  new  ones 
were  also  feigned  tobave  come  into  play  in  modern  times  ;  and,  above 
all,  that  most  violent  instrument  of  change,  the  agency  of  subtenfanean 
fire." — vol.  i.  p.  66. 

Thus  arose  the  controversy  between  the  Vulcanists  and  the 
Neptunists.  That  there  should  have  been  advocates  of  the  latter 
opinions^  notwithstanding  the  constant  citation  of  the  most  un- 
deniable facts  by  their  adversaries,  only  proves  to  us  the  powerful 
ascendancy  which  Werner's  master  spirit  obtained  and  perpetuated 
over  his  inferiors.  During  this  severe  conflict  the  illustrious 
HuttoQ  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  Vulcanists.  He  was  the 
first  to  proclaim  that  geology  did  not  inquire  into  '*  the  origin  of 
things  :'*  the  first  who  attempted  to  explode  all  gratuitous  hypo* 
thesis,  and  to  explain  former  changes  by  ordinary  natural  agents* 

^  y  The  mips  of  an  older  world,'  said  Huttoni  '  are  visible  in  the 
present  structure  of  our  planet,  and  tbe  strata  which  now  compose  our 
f^Dtiuents  have  b^en  once  beneath  the  sea,  and  were  formed  out  of  the 
Wftste  of  pre-e)^sting  continents.  The  same  forces  are  still  destroying, 
^y  chemical  decomposition  or  mechanical  violence,  even  the  hardest 
rocks,  and  transporting  the  materials  to  the  sea,  where  they  are  spread 
out,  f^nd  form  strata  analogous  to  those  of  more  ancient  date.  Although 
loosely  deposited  along  the  bottom  of  tbe  ocean,  they  become  altered 
and  consolidated  by  volcanic  beat,  and  then  heaved  up,  fractured  and 
contorted.'  " — vol.  i.  p.  70. 

The  observations  by  which  Hutton  arrived  at  his  conclusions 
respecting  the  igneous  origin  of  even  granite^,  are  highly  interest 

^'  Tbe  absence  of  stratification  in  granite,  and  its  analogy  in  mineral 
cheracter  to  rocks  whic^  he  deemed  of  igneous  origin,  led  Uut(on  to 
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Gionclude  that  granite  mnst  also  have  heen  formed  from  matter  io  fusion^ 
and  this  inference  he  felt  could  not  he  fully  confirmed,  unless  he  dia«' 
covered  at  the  contact  of  granite  and  other  strata  a  repetition  of  the 

ghenomena  exhibited  so  constantly  by  the  trap-rocks.  Resolved  to  try 
is  theory  by  this  test,  he  went  to  the  Grampians  and  surveyed  the  line 
of  junction  of  the  granite  and  superincumbent  stratified  masses,  and 
found  in  Glen  Tilt  m  1785  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal  proofs  in 
support  of  his  views.  Veins  of  red  granite  are  there  seen  branching  out 
from  the  principal  mass,  and  traversing  the  black  micaceous  schist  and 
primary  limestone.  The  intersected  stratified  rocks  are  so  distinct  in 
colour  and  appearance  as  to  render  the  example  in  that  locality  most 
striking,  and  the  alteration  of  the  limestone  in  contact  was  very  analo* 
gous  to  that  produced  by  trap  veins  on  calcareous  strata.  This  verifica- 
tion of  his  system  filled  him  with  delight,  and  called  forth  such  marks 
of  foy  and  exultation^  that  the  guides  who  accompanied  him,  says  his 
biographer,  were  convinced  that  he  must  have  discovered  a  vein  of  silver 
or  gold.  He  was  aware  •  that  the  same  theory  would  not  explain  the 
origin  of  the  primary  schists,  but  these  he  called  primary,  rejecting  the 
term  primitive,  and  was  disposed  to  consider  them  as  sedimentary  rocks 
altered  by  heat,  and  that  they  originated  in  some  other  form  from  the 
wi^te  of  previously  existing  rocks." — vol.  i.  p.  70 — 71. 

Thus  originated  the  geological  doctrine  of  the  antiquity  of 
bur  planet.  The  moment  that  Hutton  afiBrmed  that  even  primi- 
tive rocks, — **  the  original  nucleus  of  the  globe,** — were  formed 
from  matter  in  fusion,  which  had  been  but  slowly  refrigeratedi  he 
might  well  say«  '*  in  the  economy  of  the  world  I  can  find  no 
traces  of  a  beginning,  no  prospect  of  an  end/' 

Hitherto,  the  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the  earth,  from 
geological  monuments  of  revolutions  in  organic  life,  had  been 
comparatively  neglected, — and  when  Playfair  undertook  the  illus- 
tration of  his  master's  doctrines,  he  pointed  to  fossil  remains,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  characterizing  dififerent  strata,  but  as  the 
deposit  of  successive  eras  in  animated  creation. 

In  reply  to  those  who  accused  Hutton  of  a  belief  in  eternal 
succession,  he  contended  **  that  it  was  one  thing  to  declare  that 
we  had  not  yet  discovered  the  traces  of  a  beginning,  and  another 
to  deny  that  the  earth  ever  had  a  beginning/'  Williams,  a  mineral 
surveyor  of  Edinburgh,  Kirwan,  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Dublin,  and  De  Luc  were  the  most  vehement  im«- 
pugners  of  Hutton's  hypothesis.  He  was  considered  the  enemy 
of  Revelation :  all  the  religious  anxieties  of  the  age,  awakened 
to  more  than  ordinary  vigilance  by  the  insinuations  of  Voltaire's 
infidelity,  were  enlisted  against  him :  to  be  a  Huttonian,  was  to 
be  an  Atheist.  Amidst  the  bitter  animosity  of  these  rival  schools, 
"  a  new  one  arose,  professing  the  strictest  neutrality  and  the 
utmost  indifference  to  the  systems  of  Warner  and  Hutton,  and 
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>who  were  resolved  diligently  to  devote  their  labours  to  observa^ 
tiokis/'    We  are  thus  arrived  at  the  present  era :— * 

**  A  great  body  of  new  data  were  required,  and  the  Geological 
Society  of  Liondon,  founded  in  1807>  conduced  greatly  to  the  attainment 
of  this  desirable  end.  To  multiply  and  record  observations,  and  patiently  to 
await  the  result  at  some  future  period,  was  the  object  proposed  by  them, 
and  it  was  their  favourite  maxim  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  a 
general  system  of  geology,  but  that  all  must  be  content  for  many  years 
to  be  exclusively  engaged  in  furnishing  materials  for  future  generaliza- 
tions. By  acting  up  to  these  principles  with  consistency,  they  in  a  few 
years  disarmed  all  prejudice,  and  rescued  the  science  from  the  imputation 
of  being  a  dangerous,  or  at  best  but  a  visionary  pursuit." — vol.  i.  p.  81, 82. 

The  geologists  of  France,  during  the  present  century,  have 
been  most  successful  in  their  examination  of  fossilized  remaiust 
Previous  philosophers  had  arrranged  successive  eras  by  the  rela* 
tions  of  mineralogical  strata, — it  is  now  found  that,  irrespectively 
of  the  order  of  superposition,  an  identity  of  organic  vestiges  is 
sufficient  to  prove  those  strata  in  which  they  are  imbedded, 
though  different  from  each  other,  to  have  been  contemporaneous* 
'^  This,"  as  Mr.  Lyell  observes,  *'  may  be  pointed  out  as  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  progress  of  the  science  during  the 
present  century/' 

The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  chapters  of  Mn 
LyelJ's  first  volume,  contain  very  copious  remarks  upon  **  the 
question  as  to  the  discordance  of  the  ancient  and  modern  causes 
of  change"  in  the  earth's  surface.  From  his  history  of  the 
progress  of  the  science,  it  is  obvious  that  this  has  always  been 
the  leading  topic  of  discussion.  The  first  observers  of  geological 
monuments  strenuously  affirmed  them  to  be  the  results  of  very 
different  causes  from  those  which  are  now  in  operation.  The 
strata  of  our  globe,  diversified  in  character,  torn,  convulsed,  and 
partially  intermingled,  have  been  referred  to  agencies  which  otAy 
theory,  not  observation,  could  suggest.  And  the  progress  or 
retardation  of  the  science  has  just  been  in  proportion  as  this 
method  of  solution  has  been  abandoned  or  employed.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  most  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  sources  of  this 
obstinate  adherence  to  hypothesis,  and  reluctance  to  patient 
and  elaborate  induction. 

Our  author  adverts  to  the  two  most  probable  causes: — 1st* 
prepossessions  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  past  times.  £d* 
Prejudices  arising  from  our  peculiar  position  as  inhabitants  of 
the  land.  For  in  regard  to  the  first,  the  prevailing  chronology 
has  allotted  but  a  few  thousand  years  to  the  age  of  the  world^ 
whereas,  in  admitting  the  past  invariable  uniformity  of  nature, 
an  indefinite  lapse  of  time  must  be  conceded,  during  which  her 
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astounding  experimenU  maj  have  been  performed.  Not  only 
must  we  deny  the  introduction  of  anj  supernatural  agency,  but 
also  any  unwonted  acceleration  in  the  force  of  ordinary  causes. 
In  regard  to  the  second,  viz.  prejudices  arising  from  our  position 
as  inhabitants  of  the  land,  it  is  clear  that  our  point  of  observation 
is  essentially  unfavourable.  We  cannot  watch  the  enei^etic  forcea 
which  are  ever  in  exertion  in  the  sea :  we  cannot  ascertain  tb« 
state  of  melted  matter  in  the  depth  of  the  volcano,  or  watch 
'*  the  subterraneous  rivers  and  reservoirs  of  liquid  matter  far 
beneath  the  surface.*'  It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  on  being 
told,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  past,  the  birth  of  mountains, 
and  retreat  of  oceans  are  referable  to  ordinary  agency,  we  feel 
incredulous.  Thus  to  both  these  considerations  we  may  fairly 
(Mr.  Lyell  argues)  attribute  the  disposition  of  past  geologists  to 
imagine  in  nature  some  supernatural  and  violent  operation. 

During  the  last  forty  years  this  theory  has,  notwithstanding, 
considerably  gained  ground.  The  two  most  striking  geological 
discoveries  of  this  period  have  become  its  subsidiaries*  For^^ 
merlyi  the  antiquity  of  the  globe  was  theoretically  conceded,  in 
order  to  explain  the  superposition  of  sedimentary  strata  by  causes 
now  in  action  :  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  now  believed  absolutely 
requisite,  that  we  may  at  all  account  for  the  entombment  of  organic 
remains  of  various  species  in  those  strata.  Moreover,  whilst  the 
Wernerian  doctrine  of  universal  formations  remained  unrefuted,  it 
presented  "  unsurmountable  objections  to  the  supposition,  that 
the  earth's  crust  had  been  formed  by  causes  now  in  action :''  it 
consequently  rendered  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth *s  indefinite  age 
superfluous.  It  is  now  universally  exploded.  There  still  remain, 
however,  objections  to  the  principle  of  invariable  uniformity,  two 
of  which  Mr.  Lyell  very  fully  canvasses.  He  admits  that  it  must 
be  concluded  from  many  geological  data,  that  different  climates  have 
interchanged  their  temperature  ;  for  example,  that  the  northern 
hemisphere  was  formerly  hotter :  still  he  insists,  and,  by  a  most  in- 
genious argument,  very  plausibly  contends,  that  these  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  are  the  legitimate  effects  of  the  existing  order  of  nature. 
This  is  easy,  if  it  can  once  be  shown  that  climate  is  regulated  by 
the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  :  since  geology,  by  proving  that 
there  are  constant  changes  in  that  distribution — ^supposing  it 
the  cause,  must  prove  also  that  there  are  changes  in  the  cli- 
mate-T-supposing  it  the  consequent.  As  this  is  one  of  the  roost 
original  discussions  of  his  volumes,  we  shall  call  our  readers  to  it 
somewhat  particularly. 

In  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  vicissitudes  in  temperature  he 
remarks — 

'    "It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  zones  of  equal  warmth,  both  in  the 
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atmosphere  and  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  are  neither  parallel  to  the 
tequator  nor  to  each  other.  li  is  also  discovered  that  the  'same  mean 
ahnual  temperature  may  exist  in  two  places  which  enjoy  very  different 
climates,  for  the  seasons  may  be  nearly  equalized  or  violently  contrasted. 
Thus  the  lines  of  equal  winter  temperature  do  not  coincide  with  the 
lines  of  equal  annual  heat,  or  Isothermal  lines.  The  deviations  of  all 
these  lines  from  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  are  determined  by  a  mul- 
titude of  circumstances,  aihong  the  principal  of  which  are  the  positioUi 
direction,  and  elevation  of  the  continents  and  islands,  the  position  and 
depth  of  the  sea,  and  the  direction  of  currents  and  of  winds. 

"  It  18  necessary  to  go  northwards  in  £urope  in  order  to  find  the 
same  mean  quantity  of  ahnual  heat  as  in  a  similar  latitude  in  North 
America.  On  comparing  these  two  continents,  It  is  found  that  places 
situated  in  the  same  latitudes  have  sometimes  a  mean  difference  of 
temperature  ainounting  tol  1°,  or  even  sometimes  1 7^,  of  Fahrenheit;  and 
places  on  tb^  two  continents,  which  have  the  same  mean  temperature^ 
have  sometimes  a  difference  in  latitude  of  from  7^  to  13^.  The  prin- 
cipal cause  of  greater  intensity  of  cold  in  corresponding  latitudes  of 
North  America  and  Europe,  is  the  connexion  of  the  former  country 
with  the  polar  circle,  by  a  large  tract  of  land,  some  of  which  is  from 
three  to  nve  thonsand  feet  in  height,  and,  bn  the  other  hand,  the  sepa- 
ration of  Europe  from  the  arctic  circle  by  an  ocean.  The  ocean  has  a 
tendency  to  preserve  every  where  a  mean  temperature,  which  it  commu- 
nicates to  the  contiguous  land,  so  that  it  tempers  the  climate,  moderating 
alike  an  excess  of  beat  or  cold.  The  elevated  land,  on  the  other  handi 
rising  to  the  colder  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  becomes  a  great  reser- 
voir of  ice  and  snow,  attracts^  condenses,  and  congeals  vapour,  and 
communicates  its  cold  to  the  adjoining  country.  For  this  reason,  Green- 
land, forming  part  of  a  continent  which  stretches  northward  to  the  82d 
degree  of  latitude,  experiences  under  the  60th  parallel  a  more  rigorous 
eltraate  than  Lapland  under  the  72d  parallel. 

''  Bat  if  land  be  situated  between  the  40th  parallel  and  the  equator,  it 
produces,  unless  it  be  of  extreme  height,  exactly  the  opposite  effect^  fbt* 
it  then  warms  the  tracts  of  land  or  sea  that  intervene  between  it  and  thfc 
polar  circle.  For  the  surface  being  in  this  case  exposed  to  the  vertical 
or  nearly  vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  beat,  which 
it  diffuses  by  radiation  into  the  atmosphere.  For  this  reason,  the  westerti 
parts  of  the  old  continent  derive  warmth  from  Africa,  '  which,  like  aii 
immense  furnace,  says  Malte-Drun,  '  distributes  its  heat  to  Arabia;  to 
Turkey  in  Asia,  and  to  Europe.'  On  the  contrary,  Asia,  in  its  north- 
eastern extremity,  experiences  In  the  same  latitude  extreme  cold,  for  it 
has  land  on  the  north  between  the  60th  and  70th  parallel,  while  to  thi 
south  it  is  separated  from  the  equator  by  the  North  Paci6c. 

''  In  consequence  of  the  more  equal  temperature  of  the  waters  of  thi 
ocean,  the  climate  of  islands  and  coasts  differs  essentially  from  that  df 
the  interior  of  continents,  the  former  being  characterized  by  mild  win* 
lers  and  more  temperate  summers ;  for  the  sea  breezes  moderate  the  cold 
of  winter,  as  well  as  the  summer  heat.  When,  therefore,  we  trace 
found  the  globe  those  belts  in  which  the  mean  annual  temperature  ii 
^tt  aame^  We  often  find  great  differences  in  climate;  for  there  are  insulaf 
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climates  where  the  seasons  are  nearly  equalized)  and  excemoe  climates 
as  they  have  heen  termed^  where  the  temperature  of  winter  and  summer 
is  strongly  contrasted.  The  whole  of  Europe,  compared  with  the  eastern 
parts  of  America  and  Asia,  has  an  insular  climate.  The  northern  part 
of  China,  and  the  Atlantic  region  of  the  United  States,  exhihit '  excessive 
climates.*  We  find  at  New  York,  says  Humboldt,  the  summer  of 
Rome  and  the  winter  of  Copenhagen ;  at  Quebec  the  summer  of  Paris 
and  the  winter  of  Petersburgh.  At  Pekin,  in  China,  where  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  that  of  the  coast  of  Brittany,  the  scorching 
beats  of  summer  are  greater  than  at  Cairo,  and  the  winters  as  rigorous 
as  at  Upsal. 

"  If  lines  be  drawn  round  the  globe  through  all  those  places  which 
have  the  same  winter  temperature,  they  are  found  to  deviate  from  the 
terrestrial  parallels  much  farther  than  the  lines  of  equal  mean  annual 
beat.  For  the  lines  of  equal  winter  in  Europe  are  often  curved  so  as  to 
reach  parallels  of  latitude  9^  or  10*^  distant  from  each  other,  whereas  the 
isothermal  lines  only  diflFer  from  4"*  to  5^**— vol.  i.  p.  122—124. 

These  statements  in  physical  geography  are  incontestible.  It  is 
equally  clear,  tluit  the  influence  of  currents  upon  temperature 
must  be  considerable.  Mr.  Lyell  mentions  for  example  the  gulf 
stream,  which  having  passed  the  Straits  of  Bahama  "  runs  north- 
wards at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  retains  in  the  parallel 
of  38°,  nearly  1000  miles  from  the  above  strait,  a  temperature 
10^  Fahrenheit  warmer  than  the  air."  That  this  materially  affects 
the  temperature  of  Europe  must  be  very  certain.  The  leading 
illustration  of  the  dependence  of  heat  upon  the  ratio  between 
land  and  sea,  is  the  difference  of  climate  of  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres. 

*'  The  dry  land  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  to  that  of  the  northern 
in  the  ratio  only  of  one  to  three,  excluding  from  our  consideration  that 
part  which  lies  between  the  pole  and  the  74^  of  south  latitude,  which 
has  hitherto  proved  inaccessible.  The  predominance  of  ice  in  the  ant* 
arctic  over  the  arctic  zone  is  very  great ;  for  that  which  encircles  the 
southern  pole  extends  to  lower  latitudes  by  ten  degrees  than  that 
around  the  north  pole.  It  is  probable  that  this  remarkable  differ- 
ence is  partly  attributable,  as  Cook  conjectured,  to  the  existence  of 
a  considerable  tract  of  high  land  between  the  70th  parallel  of  south 
latitude  and  the  pole.  There  is,  however,  another  reason  suggested  by 
Humboldt,  to  which  great  weight  is  due, — the  small  quantity  of  land  in 
the  tropical  and  temperate  zones  south  of  the  line.  If  Africa  and  New 
Holland  extended  farther  to  the  south,  a  diminution  of  ice  would  take 
place  in  consequence  of  radiation  of  heat  from  these  continents  during 
summer,  which  would  warm  the  contiguous  sea  and  rarify  the  air.  The 
heated  aerial  currents  would  then  ascend  and  flow  more  rapidly  towards 
the  south  pole,  and  moderate  the  winter.  In  confirmation  of  these  views. 
It  is  stated  that  the  cap  of  ice  which  extends  as  far  as  the  68°  and  71° 
of  south  latitude,  advances  more  towards  the  equator  whenever  it  meets 
a  free  sea ;  that  is,  wherever  the  extremities  of  the  present  continents  are 
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not  opposite  to  it }  and  this  circumftiance  seems  explicable  only  on  the 
principle  above  alluded  to,  of  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  lands  so 
situated."— p.  126,127. 

"  But,  whatever  may  now  be  the  inferiority  of  heat  in  the  temperate 
and  arctic  zones  south  of  the  line,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  cold  would 
be  far  more  intense  if  there  happened,  instead  of  open  sea,  to  be  tracts 
of  elevated  land  between  the  55th  and  70th  parallel ;  for,  in  Sandwich 
Island,  in  5  4**  and  58°  of  south  latitude,  the  perpetual  snow  and  ice  reach 
to  the  sea  beach ;  and  what  is  still  more  astonishing,  in  the  island  of 
Georgia,  which  is  in  the  53°  south  latitude,  or  the  same  parallel  as  the 
central  counties  of  England,  the  perpetual  snow  descends  to  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  When  we  consider  this  fact,  and  then  recollect  that  the 
highest  mountains  in  Scotland  do  not  attain  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow 
on  this  side  of  the  equator,  we  learn  that  latitude  is  one  only  of  many 
powerful  causes,  which  determine  the  climate  of  particular  regions  of 
the  globe.  The  permanence  of  snow  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in 
this  instance,  is  partly  due  to  the  floating  ice,  which  chills  the  atmos- 
phere and  condenses  the  vapour,  so  that  in  summer  the  sun  cannot  pierce 
through  the  foggy  air." — vol.  i.  p.  127,  128. 

If  these  positions  are  conceded,  and  we  confess^  we  perceive  no 
especial  difficulties  against  them, — on  our  adding  to  them  *'  those 
endless  variations  in  the  geographical  features  of  our  planet" 
which  are  proved  from  geology,  Mr.  Lyell^s  theory  muit  follow, 
viz.  that  changes  in  climate  are  not  the  irregularities^  but  ordinary 
results  of  the  present  economy. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  Jirst  of  the  objections,  still  ad- 
duced against  absolute  uniformity  in  the  order  of  nature,  our 
author  proceeds  to  the  second,  which  he  styles  **  the  theory  of  the 
progressive  developement  of  organic  life.''  The  full  force  of 
this  objection  he  very  candidly  exhibits  by  a  quotation  from  the 
late  lamented  Sir  H.  Davy. 

** '  It  is  impossible,*  he  affirms,  '  to  defend  the  proposition,  that  the 
present  order  of  things  is  the  ancient  and  constant  order  of  nature,  only 
modified  by  existing  laws — in  those  strata  which  are  deepest,  and  which 
must,  consequently,  be  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  deposited,  forms  even 
of  vegetable  life  arc  rare  j  shells  and  vegetable  remains  are  found  in 
the  next  order  3  the  bones  of  fishes  and  oviparous  reptiles  exist  in  the 
following  class ;  the  remains  of  birds,  with  those  of  the  same  genera 
mentioned  before,  in  the  next  order  5  those  of  quadrupeds  of  extinct 
species  in  a  still  more  recent  class ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  loose  and 
slightly-consolidated  strata  of  gravel  and  sand,  and  which  are  usually 
called  dilnvian  formations,  that  the  remains  of  animals  such  as  now 
people  the  globe  are  found,  with  others  belonging  to  extinct  species* 
But,  in  none  of  these  formations,  whether  called  secondary,  tertiary, 
or  diluvial,  have  the  remains  of  man,  or  any  of  his  works,  been  discovered  j 
and  whoever  dwells  upon  this  subject  must  be  convinced,  that  the  pre- 
sent order  of  things,  and  the  comparatively  recent  existence  of  man,  as 
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ttie  tnastet-  of  tbe  globe,  i»  as  cei-taiQ  a^  the  destractiod  of  a  former  and 
difierent  order,  and  the  extsnciion  of  a  number  of  living  formi  wbicb 
have  no  tj'pes  in  being.  In  the  oldest  secondary  strata  there  &re  tio 
i^mains  of  an^  Such  animals  as  tiow  belong  to  the  surface ;  and  in  the 
^ocks,  which  may  be  regarded  as  more  recently  deposited,  these  remains 
occur  but  rarely,  and  with  abundance  of  extinct  species ; — there  seems, 
as  it  were,  a  gradual  approach  to  the  present  system  of  things,  and  a 
succession  of  destructions  and  creations  preparatory  to  the  existence  of 
man.' 

*'  In  the  above  passages,  th^  author  deduces  two  important  conclu- 
sfotis  from  geological  data :  first,  that  in  the  successive  groups  df  strata, 
f^Om  the  oldest  to  the  most  recent,  ther^  is  a  progressive  development 
of  organic  life,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated  forms;  — 
secondly,  thikt  man  is  df  comparatively  recent  origin.  It  Will  be  easy  to 
show  that  the  first  of  these  propositions,  though  very  generally  received, 
has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  second,  on  the  contrary,  is  indisputable, 
and  it  is  important,  therefore,  to  consider  how  far  its  admission  is  incon- 
sistent tvith  the  assumption,  that  the  system  of  the  natural  world  ha^ 
been  uniform  from  the  beginning,  or  rather  from  the  era  when  the 
oldest  rocks  hitherto  discovered  were  formed.'* — vol.  i.  p.  166, 167 • 

Facts  give  the  most  decided  refutation  tt>  the  first  df  this  great 
chemist's  propositions.  It  is  allowed,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
paucity  of  the  rarest  species  df  animal  fossils  in  the  oldest  sedi- 
mentary strata:  but  that  there  are  any — that  remains  of  vertebtated 
animals  have  been  found  imbedded  in  them^— ^is  most  fatal  to  th^ 
theory  of  seccessive  developement.  He  who  allots  distinct  eras 
to  the  exclusive  possession  of  certain  grades  of  animated  nature, 
and  attempts  to  prove  it  by  the  characteristic  deposits  of  sa<s 
cessive  strata,  must  immediately  resign  hid  theory  when  there  are 
prdduced  the  oldest  specimens  containing  various  genera  together. 
This  must  determine  both  vegetable  species,  corals,  testacea,  atid 
the  higher  order  of  animals  to  have  been  oonteroporaneous. 
Even  at  the  earliest  periodi  from  the  European  sedimentafy  rock9» 
(from  the  graywacke  to  the  coal  inclusive,)  there  have  been  coU 
lected  vertebrated  animals ; — the  remains  of  fish  are  in  the  lowest 
strata ; — and  scales  of  a  tortoise,  nearly  allied  to  the  trionyk,  afe 
frequently  discovered  from  the  bitumitious  schists  of  Caithness  ; 
schists  confidently  pronounced  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr. 
Murchison  to  be  of  the  age  of  old  red  sandstone. 

Somewhat,  though  not  precisely  connected  with  this  question^ 
18  the  theory  of  transmutation  of  species,  avowed  by  some  philo- 
sophers of  the  French  school,  particularly  Lamarck*  Mr.  Lyell 
has  manfully  grappled  with  the  whole  of  this  sceptic's  absurdities^ 
in  the  commencement  of  the  second  volume  of  this  work.  There 
is  however  one  simple  fact^  whichi  in  itself^  renders  more  elabo^ 
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rate  arguments  needles9«  Zdopfajtes,  which  in  forM  iire  similar 
to  plants,  were  regdrded  by  Lamarck  the  link  between  vegetable 
and  animal  creation.  We  quote  an  extract  From  the  eighteenth 
Ti>)ume  of  the  Edinburgh  Encylopedia,  p.  843,  '*  Zoophytes  ap- 
pear to  feed  principally  on  infusoria,  (of  sea  animalcule,)  and 
they  required  only  the  existence  of  that  class  to  prepare  the  sea 
for  their  creation*  Their  remains  form  the  oldest  fossil  animals 
met  with  in  the  strata  of  the  earth.''  This  alone  proves,  that  if 
we  regarded  any  scale  of  graduation,  animal  existences  must  be 
placed  anterior  to  this  semi^vegetable  species. 

Mr.  Lyell  agrees  with  the  second  proposition  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy, — that  man,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  worlds  is  of  very'recent 
comptirative  origin.  We  shall  defer  our  own  remarks  upon  the 
doctrine  itself,  until  we  more  systematically  express  our  dissent 
from  it  and  several  others  of  these  volumes.  The  question  befdre 
us  is, — does  it  contravene  the  theory  of  uniformity  in  the  course 
of  nature?     Let  us  refer  to  our  author's  answer* 

"  Is  not  the  inteWersoGe  of  the  bsiman  spedei,  il  may  be  askcdj  stich 
a  deviation  from  the  antecedent  course  of  physical  events,  that  the 
knowledge  of  such  a  fact  teidds  to  destroy  all  our  confidence  in  the  uni« 
formity  of  the  order  of  niiture,  both  in  regard  to  tinfe  past  and  fnture  f 
If  such  an  Innovation  could  take  place  after  the  earth  had  been  ei[clu- 
sively  inhabited  for  thousands  of  ages  by  inferior  animals,  why  shookl 
ttot  other  changes  as  extraordinary  and  unpr^edented  happen  from  time 
to  time }  If  one  new  cause  was  permitted  to  supervene,  dtfiefing  in 
kind  and  energy  from  any  before  in  operation^  why  may  not  others  have 
come  into  action  at  difl&rent  epochs  ?  Or  what  security  have  we  that 
they  may  not  arise  hereafter  ?  If  such  be  the  case,  how  can  the  expe- 
rience  of  one  period,  even  though  we  are  acquainted  with  all  the  possim 
effects  of  the  then  existing  causes,  be  a  standard  lo  which  ^  Can  refer 
all  natural  phenomena  of  other  periods  ? 

"  New  these  objectbm  would  be  unanswerable,  if  adduced  agatflsl 
one  who  was  eontending  for  the  idisohite  uniformity  throoghout  all  time 
of  the  succession  of  sublunary  events-^if,  for  example,  be  was  disposed 
to  indulge  in  tbe  phiksophical  reveries  of  some  Egyptian  and  Greek 
sects,  who  represented  all  the  changes  both  of  the  mond  and  material 
world  as  repeated  at  distant  intervals,  so  as  to  follow  eath  other  in  their 
former  connexion  of  place  and  time.  For  they  compared  the  eourse  of 
events  on  our  globe  to  astronomical  cycles,  and  not  only  did  they  con^ 
sider  all  sublunary  affairs  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  but  they  taught  that  on  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  the  heavens,  the 
same  identical  pbenonena  recurred  again  and  again  in  a  perpetual  vicis*& 
sitode.  The  same  individual  men  were  doomed  to  be  re-bom,  and  10 
perform  the  same  actions  as  before }  the  same  arts  were  to  be  invented^ 
and  the  same  cities  built  and  destroyed^  The  ArgoUaa tic  expedition 
was  destined  to  sail  again  with  the  same  kefttMS,  and  Achilles  with  his 
myrmidonsy  to  renew  the  combat  before  the  walls  of  Troy* 
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*  Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys  et  altera  qua  vehat  Argo 
Dilectos  heroas^  enut  etiam  altera  bella, 
Atqae  itenim  ad  Trojam  magaus  mittetur  Achilles.' 

**  The  geologist,  however,  may  condemn  these  tenets  as  absurd,  with- 
oat  running  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  denying  that  the  order  of 
nature  has,  from  the  earliest  periods,  been  uniform  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  we  believe  it  to  be  uniform  at  present.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose,  that  when  man  first  became  master  of  a  small  part  of  the  globe, 
a  greater  change  took  place  in  its  physical  condition  than  is  now  expe- 
rienced when  districts,  never  before  inhabited,  become  successively  occu- 
pied by  new  settlers.  When  a  powerful  European  colony  lands  on  the 
shores  of  Australia,  and  introduces  at  once  those  arts  which  it  has 
required  many  centuries  to  mature;  when  it  imports  a  multitude  of 
plants  and  large  animals  from  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  earth,  and 
begins  rapidly  to  extirpate  many  of  the  indigenous  species,  a  mightier 
revolution  is  effected  in  a  brief  period,  than  the  first  entrance  of  a  savage 
horde,  or  their  continued  occupation  of  the  country  for  many  centuries, 
can  possibly  be  imagined  to  have  produced.  If  there  be  no  impropriety 
in  assuming  that  the  system  is  uniform  when  disturbances  so  unprece- 
dented occur  in  certain  localities,  we  can  with  much  greater  confidence 
apply  the  same  language  to  those  primeval  ages  when  the  aggregate 
number  and  power  of  the  human  race,  or  the  rate  of  their  advancement 
in  civilization,  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  far  inferior. 

'*  If  the  barren  soil  around  Sidney  had  at  once  become  fertile  upon 
the  landing  of  our  first  settlers ;  if,  like  the  happy  isles  whereof  the 
poets  have  given  us  such  glowing  descriptions,  those  sandy  tracts  had 
begun  to  yield  spontaneously  an  annual  supply  of  grain,  we  might  then, 
indeed,  have  fancied  alterations  still  more  remarkable  in  the  economy  of 
nature  to  have  attended  the  first  coming  of  our  species  into  the  planet. 
Or  if,  when  a  volcanic  island  like  Ischia  was,  for  the  first  time,  brought 
under  cultivation  by  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  a  Greek  colony,  the 
internal  fire  had  become  dormant,  and  the  earthquake  had  remitted  its 
destructive  violence,  there  would  then  have  been  some  ground  for  spe- 
culating on  the  debilitation  of  the  subterranean  forces,  when  the  earth 
was  first  placed  under  the  dominion  of  man.  But  after  a  long  interval 
of  rest,  the  volcano  bursts  forth  again  with  renewed  energy,  annihilates 
one  half  of  the  inhabitants,  and  compels  the  remainder  to  emigrate. 
Such  exiles,  like  the  modem  natives  of  Cumana,  Calabria,  Sumbawa, 
and  other  districts,  habitually  convulsed  by  earthquakes,  would  probably 
form  no  very  exalted  estimate  of  the  sagacity  of  those  geological  theorists, 
who,  contrasting  the  Imman  with  antecedent  epochs,  have  characterized 
it  as  the  period  of  repose. 

"  In  reasoning  on  the  state  of  the  globe  immediately  before  our  spe- 
cies was  called  into  existence,  we  may  assume  that  all  the  present  causes 
were  in  operation,  with  the  exception  of  man,  until  some  geological 
arguments  can  be  adduced  to  the  contrary.  We  must  be  guided  by  the 
same  rules  of  induction  as  when  we  speculate  on  the  state  of  America 
in  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  period  of  the  introduction  of 
man  into  Asia^  the  cradle  of  our  race,  and  that  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
adventurers  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World*    In  that  interval,  we 
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imagine  the  state  of  things  to  have  gone  on  according  to  the  order  now 
observed  in  regions  unoccupied  by  man.  Even  now,  the  waters  of  lakes, 
seas,  and  the  great  ocean,  which  teem  with  life,  may  be  said  to  have  no 
immediate  relation  to  the  human  race — to  be  portions  of  the  terrestrial 
system  of  which  man  has  never  taken,  nor  ever  can  take,  possession  -, 
so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabited  surface  of  the  planet  remains 
still  as  insensible  to  our  presence,  as  before  any  isle  or  continent  was 
appointed  to  be  our  residence." — vol.  i.  p.  180 — 183. 

Hitherto  we  have  refrained  from  any  marked  disapprobation  of 
Mr.  Lyell's  hypotheses  and  reasonings: — here  we  are  compelled 
to  withhold  our  concurrence.  His  defence  is  in  brief  this; — that 
because  some  expatriots  have  penetrated  the  pathless  forests  of 
their  new  settlements,  have  brought  all  their  animal,  vegetable, 
hud  mineral  productions  into  their  service,  without  supervening 
one  new  law  of  nature; — that  therefore  the  earth  may  have  been 
for  ages  tenanted  by  the  beasts  of  the  field,  its  oceans  may  have 
teemed  with  life,  its  forests  may  have  waved,  its  earthquakes,  its 
storms  and  volcanoes  may  have  struggled  in  mighty  strifoi  in 
irrational  solitude,  and  yet  have  been  essentially  unaltered  when 
man's  pure  immaterial  mind  suddenly  claimed  their  fellowship. 

Now  we  do  not  pretend  that  man  by  the  efforts  of  his  mind  cad 
annihilate  any  law  of  nature,  so  as  thus  to  destroy  the  uniformity 
of  its  course ;  but  we  must  insist  that  his  intercourse  with  the 
irrational  (we  speak  not  of  the  material)  world,  does  exhibit  new 
hws.  Let  us  select  one  instance.  It  would  be  insulting  to  our 
readers  to  submit  proofs,  that  the  brute  species  are  conscious  of 
the  essential  distinction  between  man  and  even  the  most  sagacious 
of  their  fellows,  and  that  this  consciousness,  developed  in  the 
docility  and  subordination  of  many  of  them,  would  in  such  a  case 
be  a  new  law  in  their  economy.  Now  the  whole  of  Mr.  Lyell's 
argumentation  is  to  exclude  any  new,  any  extraordinary  agency 
in  the  order  of  nature;  to  exclude — to  use  an  old-fashioned  but 
scriptural  phrase — any  miraculous  interposition.  What  are  th6 
laws  of  matter  but  those  rules  which  the  Divine  Mind  observes 
in  the  conduct  of  the  material  economy  ?  Suppose  him  for  ages 
to  controul  them  immediately,  does  he  introduce  no  new  mediate 
laws,  when  he  forms  man*s  mind  and  empowers  its  instrumen-*- 
tality? 

But  again — Mr.  Lyell  virtually  admits  that  "  successive  deve« 
lopement"  is  irreconcilable  with  his  favourite  principle.  In 
fact.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  adduces  it  to  disprove  *'  that  the  pre- 
sent order  of  things  is  the  ancient  and  constant  order  of  nature." 
Thus  if  each  era  in  our  planet's  history  had  its  characteristic 
species,  in  addition  to  those  accumulated  from  past  eras,  thjs 
would  destroy  "  uniformity."  Our  author,  we  say,  obviously 
admits  this;  and  yet  denies  that  the  addition  of  the  human 
species — so  neWf  so  distinct  an  order  of  beings  from  aU  other 
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Miiiiuib^^uifolvef  di«  miim  diftcutty.  We  nak*  Atso  resuirks 
Without  at  present  giving  our  opinion  upon  the  theory,  but  t» 
9I10W  that  ID  this  work  it  is  not,  in  the  above  particulars,  sattsAc* 
torily  substantiated. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  attention  to  this  principle  of  Mr. 
LyeU*s  geological  belief*  because  it  is  the  characteristic  of  Ma. 
work.  At  the  tenth  chapter,  at  which  we  have  now  arrivedj^ 
assuming  that  be  has  removed  all  difficulties,  he  enters  on  the 
inore  formal  proof  '*  that  all  former  changes  of  the  organic  and 
inorganic  creation  are  referable  to  one  uninterrupted  succession 
of  physical  evepts  governed  by  the  laws  now  in  operation.'*  In  Uiq 
establishment  of  this  hypothesis,  of  course  the  most  logical  method 
is  first  to  inquire  what  are  the  laws  that  are  now  in  operation^  aud^ 
9econdly»  whether  their  agency  coitid  bave  produced  such  geolo- 
gical results  as  have  been  discovered.  This  is  chiefly  our  author*! 
plan  y  the  two  introductory  volumes,  as  they  embrace  nnodern  pro- 
cesses, are  bu^  preliminary  to  the  third,  which  ia  a  comparison 
between  them  and  the  results  of  angient  data.  Hs^vine;  enunie- 
rated  several  errors  arising  from  %  disregard  to  a  methocTso  labo- 
riouQj.  he  s^ys, — 

'*  In  regard  to  the  suljects  treated  of  in  onr  first  two  VQlaroeSj^  if 
tystematic  treatises  had  been  written  on  th^sct  topics,  we  should  willingly 
bavQ  entered  at  once  npon  the  description  of  geological  monumeDts  pro- 
perly 8.0  called,  referring  to  other  authors  for  the  elucidation  of  elementary 
and  collateral  questions,  just  as  we  shall  appeal  to  the  best  authorities  in 
eonchology  and  comparative  anatomy,  in  proof  of  many  positions  which, 
but  for  the  labours  of  naturalists  devoted  to  these  departments.  woM 
have  demanded  long  digressions. 

<'  But  since  in  cuir  attempt  to  solve  geelogkal  probkms,  we  skaU  be 
called  upon  to  lefeir  to  the  operation  of  aqueous  and  igneoaa  cauiesA  the 
geogiapHical  distribution  of  animals  and  plants,  the  real  existence  si 
ipecies^  their  luccessi^  extinction^  and  so  forth,  w^  were  unde^  the  ne» 
ceasity  of  coUectinjj  together  a  variety  of  facts,  and  of  entering  into  k)nj 
trains  of  reasiouin^.  w^ch  could  only  b^  accomplished  in  prelimhiary 
treatises. 

<'  These  topics  we  regard  as  constituting  the  alphabet  and  grammar 
of  geology ;  not  that  we  expect  from  such  studies  to  obtain  a  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  all  geological  phenomena,  but  because  they  form  the 
groundwork  from  which  we  must  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  mosia 
general  questions  relating  to  the  complicated  results  to  which*  in  an  in- 
definite lapse  of  agea>  the  existing  causes  of  change  may  give  riae.'W 
ToK  iii*  p.  7. 

His  first  general  arrangement  divides  the  changea  of  the  ia* 
ctfganic  and  organic  world,  which  are  at  present  in  operation.  Of 
the  afueouM  agents,  he  specifies  and  copiously  illustratea,  severally, 
the  diBstroying,  transporting  and  reproductive  powera  of  running 
water,  tides  and  currents.  The  falls  of  Niagara,  which,  in  coi»- 
aequence  of  their  erosive  action,  bave  already  receded  aeven  adlei 
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Irom  the  scen^  of  tbe  original  cat^act;  the  destructioii  of  the 
town  of  Tivpli,  in  1886>  caused  by  the  inundation  of  tbe  riv^t 
^nio ;  Repaell's  estimate  of  the  mud  carried  down  by  the  Ganges, 
(which  we  shall  subsequently  have  cause  more  particularly  to 
specify) ;  and  the  formation  of  islands  by  deltas;  are  amongst  the 
most  striking  pf  the  effects  of  running  water.  The  waste  which 
is  continually  occurring  upon  the  coasts  of  Suffolk^  Sussex  and 
Portland  in  particular*  and  tbe  progressive  filling  up  of  the 
German  ocean,  are  his  chief  illustrations  of  decay  and  reproduce 
bon  from  the  action  of  tides  and  currents. 

Of  tbe  igneQU8  agents  which  are  now  in  e)iertion«  our  authof 
mentions,  specifically,  the  volcano  and  the  earthquaket  He  con* 
f  iders  them  to  be  effects  of  the  same  subterranean  process,  though 
they  originate  very  different  phenomena  on  the  surface  of  the 
globei  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  minutely  on  hi) 
details ;«— he  introduces  us  to  a  vast  amphitheatre,  in  which  there 
are  displayed,  in  uninterrupted  activity,  forces  of  the  mightiest 
prowess,  ever  and  anon  destroying  or  renovating  the  surface  of 
our  planet. 

Generally  considered,  Mr.  Lyell  regards  these  aqueous  and 
igneous  agents  as  antagonist  forces, 

^'  Tbe  aqueous  agents  are  incessantly  labouring  to  reduce  the  11^4 
equalities  of  the  earth's  surface  to  a  level,  while  tbe  igneous,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  are  equally  active  in  restoring  tbe  unevennessof  the  external  crusti 
partly  by  heaping  up  new  matter  in  certain  localities,  and  partly  by  de* 
prssting  one  portion,  and  forcing  ovit  anothf  r  of  the  earth's  envelope." — 
vol.  i.  p.  192. 

The  total  estimate  of  tbQ  effects  of  this  antagonism  is  well 
worthy  our  attention, 

**  The  renovating  as  well  as  tbe  destroying  oauaes  are  unceasingly  at 
work»  the  repair  of  land  being  as  epBStank  as  its  decay,  and  the  deepening 
of  seas  keeping  pace  with  tbe  formation  of  shoala.  lf>  in  the  eour^e  of  a 
eentury,  the  Qanges  and  other  great  Hvers  have  earned  down  to  the  sea 
a  mass  of  matter  equal  to  many  lofty  mountains,  we  also  find  that  a  di«^ 
trict  in  Chili,  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles  in  areS)  has  been  uplifted 
to  tbe  average  height  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  tbe  cubic  contepts  of  the 

franitic  mass  thus  added  in  a  few  hours  to  tbe  land,  nqay  have  counterb- 
alanced tbe  loss  effected  by  the  aqueous  action  of  many  rivers  in  a  cen- 
tury. On  tbe  other  band,  if  the  water  displaced  by  fluviatile  sediment 
cause  tbe  mean  level  of  the  ocean  to  rise  in  a  slight  degree,  such  subsi* 
dences  of  its  bed,  as  that  of  Cutch  in  1819,  or  St.  Doroiogo  in  1751,  or 
Jamaica,  in  1 692,  may  have  compensated  by  increasing  the  capacity  of 
tbe  great  oceanic  basin.  No  river  oao  push  forward  its  delta  without 
raising  the  level  of  tbe  whole  ocean,  although  in  an  infinitesimal  degree ; 
and  no  lowering  pan  take  place  in  the  bed  of  any  part  of  tbe  ooean^ 
without  a  gener4  linking  of  the  water^  even  to  tii^e  antipod^s/'-^^vol.  i, 
p.  546,  547. 
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The  second  volume  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  changes  which 
are  now  taking  place  in  the  organic  world ;  to  what  vicissitudes 
species  may  be  subject;  and  how  far  *'  the  influence  of  the  powers 
of  vitality"  may  be  said  to  modify  the  surface  and  crust  of  the 
earth.  In  such  a  discussion  it  is  unavoidable  that  ''  the  real 
existence  of  species  in  nature*'  should  be  a  prominent  inquiry. 
Mr.  Lyell  conceives  that  variability  in  them  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  a  belief  that  the  limits  of  deviation  are  fixed.  The  laws 
which  regulate  the  geographical  distribution  of  species^  inclusive 
of  man^ — and  the  possible  extinction  of  some  orders,  are  the  next 
topics.  It  would  be  premature,  he  says,  to  discuss  with  any  con- 
fidence, whether  the  loss  of  animals  from  time  to  time  is  compen- 
sated by  the  introduction  of  new  species.  The  remainder  of  the 
volume  considers,  '*  1st.  In  what  manner  animal  and  vegetable 
remains  become  included  and  preserved  in  solid  deposits  on 
emerged  land,  or  that  part  of  the  surface  which  is  not  permanently 
covered  by  water,  -whether  of  the  sesi  or  lakes ;  secondly,  the 
manner  in  which  organic  remains  become  imbedded  in  subaqueous 
deposits." 

Any  thing  more  than  a  most  cursory  notice  of  the  third  volume 
would  involve  us  in  the  innumerable  disquisitions  of  the  ancient 
geology.  It  displays  less  originality  and  investigation  than  the 
two  preceding  ones ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  best  collection  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  of  the  arrangements  and  principles  of 
the  prevailing  theory. 

Having,  according  to  the  generally  received  order,  disposed  the 
strata  into  the  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary — accounted  for  the 
origin  of  the  primary,  and  the  characteristic  of  the  transition  for- 
mations— the  difference  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata, 
with  the  distinctive  circumstances  under  which  they  may  have 
originated — the  cause  of  interruption  in  the  sequence  of  forma- 
tions, and  their  chronological  relations—^Mr.  Lyell  specially 
directs  his  attention  to  the  classification  of  the  tertiary  m  their 
order.  Since  fossil  remains  are  now .  received  as  the  proper 
standard  of  arrangement,  there  are  four  subdivisions  of  the  ter- 
tiary epoch;  viz.  the  newer  Pliocene,  the  older  Pliocene,  the 
Miocene  and  Eocene  period.  The  ^rst  includes  those  groups 
of  strata  in  which  the  major  part  of  its  fossil  testacea  are  refer- 
able to  recent  species;  the  second  contains,  of  these  remains,  but 
the  proportion  of  a  third  of  the  entire  numbers;  the  third  has  but 
a  minority  of  fossil  shells  which  are  of  recent  species;  and  the 
last, '  by  possessing  but  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  such 
fossils,  must  be  considered  the  commencement  or  dawn  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  animated  creation.  We  subjoin  a  very  inte- 
resting synopsis  of  these  recent  and  tertiary  formations. 
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SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OP  RECENT  AND  TERTIARY  FORMATIONS, 


PERIODS. 


Character 
of 
Forroationa. 


Localities  of  the  different  Formations. 


I.  Rbcimt .•...••»..« 


1.  Newer 
Pliocene*  ^ 


fMarine.        {  ^^^^  ^?S*^S*  ""^  ^"^o^^' 
I  I  DelU  of  Po,  Ganges,  &c. 

C  Modem  deposits  in  Lake  Superior- 
Freshwater.  <      Lake  of  Geneva— Marl  Lakes  of  Scot. 
(.     land— Italian  travertin,  &c. 

Volcanic       fJonrollo  —  Monte-Nuovo  —  Modem 
'''*^"'*      \     lavas  oflceland,  Etna,  Vesuvius,  &c. 

/'Matine.        ^  Strata  of  the  Val  di  Noto  in  Sicily, 
fuanne.       j     Uchia,  Morea?  Uddevalla. 

Freshwater,  i  ^"^^  ^  ^  ^^^  "^^'^^  ^^^  "*  '^'"■* 
t     cany. 


f  Older  parts  of  Vesuvius,  Etna^  and 
Ischia — Volcai " 
Noto  in  Sicily. 


Volcanic.     ^     Ischia— Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Val  di 


^  C  Northern  Suba|>ennine  formations,  as  at 

I  Marine.       <      Parma,    Asli,    Sienna,    Perpignan, 
C.     Nice — English  Crag. 


n.  Tertiakt." 


PliocSe.  i  Fieshwater.  l  Alternating  with  marine  beds  near  the 

i     town  of  Sienna. 

Volcanic      i  Volcanos  of  Tuscany  and  Campagna  di 
^  *     i     Roma. 

€  Strata  of  Touraine,  Bordeaux,  Valley  of 
"Marine.       <      the  Bormida,  and  the  Superga  near 
(.     Turin — Basin  of  Vienna. 


I  3.  Miocene.^ 


FVtthwfttM>  J  Alternating  with  marine  at   Saucats, 
iwuwvMv.  J     twelve  miles  south  of  Bordeaux. 

S  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian  volcanic 
rocks* 
Part  of  the  volcanos  of  Auveigne,  Cen- 
tal, and  Velay  ? 

TMarine.  Paris  and  London  basins. 

t  Alternating  with  marine  in  Paris  basin 
I.  Eocene.  i  ^^wl^water.  ^     —Isle  of  Wight— purelv  lacustrine  in 
]  (.     Auvei^gne,  Cental  and  Velay. 

Volcanic.     \  0\de%i  part  of  volcanic  rocks  of  Au- 
C     vergne. 
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The  subsequent  portions  of  the  volume  are  mainly  but  illus- 
tratioDi  o#  this  synopsis.  Throughont  the  whole,  the  comiectsoo 
between  it  and  the  two  preceding  volumes  is  very  closely  main- 
tained,  and  there  unquestionably  passes  through  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  certain  consciousness  that  he  is  only  investigating 
(generally  speaking)  the  ancient  consequences  of  the  same  laws 
$nd  agencies  which  now  distinguish  the  revolutions  around  hm. 

And  now,  faaving  furnished  our  readers  with  as  condensed  an 
outline  as  possible  of  Mr.  Lyell's  doctrines  and  his  arguments  in 
support  of  them,  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  two  or  three 
of  Ihh  theories  in  which  we  cannot  ae^iesce. 

We  are  very  fttr  from  supposing  that  he  is  indifferent  to  the 
iMitbority  of  Divine  Revelation,  We  hope  and  believe,  that  if 
be  thought  there  waft  any  such  discrepancy  between  his  philoso- 
phical belief  and  the  Inspired  Record,  as  really  affected  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  latter,  be  u'ould  for  this  isnigle  reason  renounce  the 
former.  At  least  we  should  expect  this,  from  several  remarks  in 
his  work,  in  which  he  shows  a  solicitude  to  reconcile  them. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  many  physico-theologi* 
dri  writers,  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures  use  a  strictly  philosophical 
language,  have  always  appeared  to  as  unsatisfactory  and  highly 
injurious  both  to  science  and  refigion.  For  it  is  undeniable  that 
there  are  soffte  passages  m  Holy  Writ,  the  phraseology  of  which, 
if  received  without  the  least  modification  in  meaning,  is  at  variance 
with  many  physical  demonstrations.  "  The  sides,"  "  the  ends," 
^*  the  pilUirs"  of  the  earth,  ia  not  the  language  of  astronomy.  We 
think  therefore  that,  withoQt  any  undue  la titudinarianism,  we  may 
regard  such  phrases  as  of  popular  usage.  The  inspired  penmen 
have  chosen  to  employ  them,  since  ntore  correct  ones,  during  the 
infancy  of  science,  would  have  bewildered  men's  minds*— like 
mysterious  whispers  from  another  world,-r-and  by  distracting  the 
attention,  would  have  weakened  the  effect  of  their  spiritual  reve- 
lations* 

No  one  will  suspect  the  illustrious  Bacon  of  indifference  to 
Scriptural  authority ;  and  yet  we  find  him  writing, 

**  In  interpretandi  mode  soluto  dao  interveniunt  excessus.  Alter, 
ejusmodi  prssupponit  in  Scripturis  perfeetionem,  ut  etiam  omnis  pbi* 
losopbia  ex  earum  fontibos  peti  debeat ;  ac  si  philosophia  alia  qnsvis, 

res  profana  esset  et  ethnica Verum  istiusmodi  homines  non  id 

assequuntur  quod  volant,  neque  enim  honorem,  ut  putant,  Scripturis  de- 

ferunt,  sed  easdem  potius  deprirouot  et  polluunt Quemadmodum 

enim  theologiam  in  philosophia  quarere  perinde  est,  ac  si  vivos  qusras 
inter  mortuos :  ita  e  contra  philosopbiam  in  theologia  quaerere  non  aliud 
est,  quam  mortuos  qusrere  inter  vivos."* 

So  far  we  can  conscientiously  receive  the  apparent  discrepan- 
cies between  Philosophy  and  Scripture.    But  when  the  latter 

*  De  Aogment,  Scien.  vol.  ▼!!«  p.  471. 


ftirniflhes  ui  ^th  natural  hhtory:  when,  in  recording  those  Uustn, 
which  under  such  a  name  muet  be  classified,  it  no  longer  indutgea 
IB  generalities,  but  becomes  specific  and  minute ;  when  it  ob« 
serves  the  chronology  and  physical  relation  of  events^— then 
assuredly  its  statements  ought  to  be  accredited  just  as  fully  as 
when  it  details  to  us  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties,  the  arrange- 
ments of  redemption,  or  the  prospects  of  the  church.  To  under* 
stand  its  style  as  if  it  were  metaphorical  thbn,  would  be  sapping 
the  foundation  of  our  faith :-— for  after  such  an  admission  of  thia 
principle  of  interpretation,  we  should  be  driven  to  view  all  Scrips 
ture  as  metaphor^  and  the  beings  whose  e7[istence  it  affirms  would 
become  but  the  sylphs  and  fairies  of  the  imagination,  the  acts  of 
the  Gospel  but  an  unmeaning  drama,  and  the  Deity  but  a  sha* 
dow. 

Whilst  we  use  this  language,  we  perfectly  agree  with  the  opi« 
oion  of  a  celebrated  writer  on  this  science  :-— 

*'  The  general  connexion  of  physical  science  will  be  rather  with  nattH- 
ral  than  revealed  religion  :  for  in  the  former,  the  great  problem  will  be 
to  trace  Ibe  Author  of  Nature  in  bis  worlcs  ^  thus  the  connexion  is  €$$en* 
tkU.  But  that  with  revelation  Is  incidental  only,  and  confined  to  such 
facts  as  happen  to  be  mentioned  in  relation  to  the  providential  history  of 
man,  its  great  object.'** 

>^  Yet,  whilst  it  would  be  preposterous  to  attempt  to  frame  a 
general  system  of  physics,  or  of  any  one  branch  of  pbysics|  from 
revelation,  these  incidental,  disjointed  facts,  are  scieniiyic*  They* 
are  true  or  they  are  false.  Ko  believer  in  the  Bible  can  admif 
the  latter  alternative ;  as  to  the  former,  since  truth  is  unalterable, 
that  system  which  is  in  opposition  to  it  must,  in  respect  to  the 
point  of  opposition,  be  untenable.     '  What,  then,  should  be  our 

*  principles  of  investigation?'  some  ingenious  student  of  this  science 
may  be  disposed  to  ask  us.     '  Whatever  are  our  geological  disco- 

*  veries,  and  whatever  the  conclusions  to  which  they  most  probably 
'  conduct  us,  shall  we  instantly  relinquish  the  one  and  repudiate 

*  the  other,  because  of  their  discrepancy  with  Scripture?  Shall' 
'  this  be  the  ''  ultima  thule"  of  our  research  V  We  answer,  that  as 
from  oar  previous  argument,  we  regard  certain  statements  in 
Scripture  to  be  irrefragable, — we  are  sure  that  the  science  as  it 
advances  will  only  approximate  the  nearer  to  agreement  with 
them ;  they  are  as  monuments  of  antiquity  to  the  chronologer, 
which  none  of  his  reasonings  or  data  ought  to  falsify ;  but  as  geo- 
logy is  only  in  its  youth,  as  new  discoveries  and  new  inferences 
from  them  are  ever  soliciting  our  notice,  let  the  philosopl^er  keep 
his  scientific  creed  in  suspense ;  let  his  present  disagreement  with. 
Divine  Truth  be  a  fresh  reason  for  the  ardour  of  bis  investiga* 

*  Inkrodoeticn  to  Geol.  of  Eng.  and  Wales,  p.  51. 
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tions,  and  at  least  let  him  not  discredit  a  book  whose  haniiODy  of 
parts,  whose  purity,  whose  fulfilled  prophecies,  whose  moral  suc- 
cesses attest  its  divinity,  for  the  sake  of  an  unsystematic  mass  of 
physical  facts,  which  cannot  yet  be  fully  harmonized  with  them- 
selves. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  quote  a  passage  on  this  subject  from  the 
Introductory  Essay  of  Mr.  Conybeare. 

<'  With  respect  to  the  former  class/'  he  says,  alluding  to  the  sceptical 
ipferences  of  some  geologists,  "  with  respect  to  the  former  class,  the  cha- 
racteristic to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  their  impatience,  uamely,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  immature  results  of  an  imperfect  knowledge,  opposed  as 
it  is  in  every  respect  to  that  persevering  and  reflective  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
marks  genuine  philosophy,  and  can  alone  lead  to  the  ultimate  discovery 
of  truth,  must  create  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  their  opinions ;  for  no 
sooner  has  any  discovery,  whatever  might  have  been  its  subject, 
dccurred  (whether  it  was  a  fragment  of  Indian  chronology,  or  an  Egyp- 
tian zodiac,  or  the  mechanism  of  the  universe,  or  that  of  living  bodies, 
or  lastly  some  new  fact  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  earth,)  than  the 
first  aspect  under  which  some  minds  have  seemed  anxious  to  view  it,  haa 
been,  whether  it  would  not  furnish  some  new  weapon  against  Revela- 
tion. Whether  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  was  more  likely  to  arise 
from  a  genuine  desire  to  remove  prejudice  and  bigotry^  or  rather  was 
itself  the  fruit  of  a  prejudiced  and  bigoted  eagerness  to  propagate  pectt« 
liar  opinions,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  decide." 

With  these  general  views  upon  the  philosophy  of  Scripture^ 
and  the  .test  by  which  all  the  discoveries  of  geology  should  be  ex« 
iimined,  we  must  record  our  disagreement  with  our  author*  His 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  uniformity  of  nature,  which  we  have 
already  somewhat  fully  considered,  leads  inevitably  in  our  opi- 
nion to  some  anti-scriptural  inferences.  We  cannot  reconcile  it 
with  the  chronology  and  miraculous  records  of  Divine  truth* 

Our  readers  must  now  be  aware  of  its  connexion  with  the 
supposed  antiquity  of  the  earth.  It  may,  however,  be  advisable 
to  recall  it  to  their  attention,  by  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Lyell.  In 
deprecating  the  study  of  geological  changes  with  any  preposses- 
sion as  to  the  limit  of  this  world's  age,  he  says — 

''  He  who  would  study  the  monuments  of  the  natural  world,  under 
the  influence  of  a  similar  infatuation,  must  draw  a  no  less  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  energy  and  violence  of  causes,  and  must  experience  the 
same  insurmountable  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  former  and  present 
state  of  nature.  If  we  could  behold  in  one  view  all  the  volcanic  cones 
thrown  up  in  Iceland,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  during 
the  last  five  thousand  years,  and  could  see  the  lavas  which  have  flowed 
during  the  same  period  j  the  dislocations,  subsidences,  and  elevations 
caused  by  earthquakes  ;  the  lands  added  to  various  deltas,  or  devoured 
by  the  sea,  together  with  the  effects  of  devastation  by  floods,  and 
imagine  that  all  these  events  had  happened  in  one-  year,  we  must  form 
most  exalted  ideas  of  the  activity  of  t]be  agents,  and  the  suddenness  of 
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the  revohitioQs.  Were  an  equal  amount  of  change  to  pass  before  our 
eyes  in  the  next  year^  could  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that  some  great 
crisis  of  nature  was  at  hand  ?  If  geologists^  therefore,  have  misinter- 
preted the  signs  of  a  succession  of  events,  so  as  to  conclude  that  centu- 
ries  were  implied  where  the  characters  imported  thousands  of  years, 
and  thousands  of  years  where  the  language  of  nature  signified  millions, 
they  could  not,  if  they  reasoned  logically  from  such  false  premises,  com^ 
to  any  other  conclusion,  than  that  the  system  of  the  natural  world  had 
undergone  a  complete  revolution.'*— -vol.  i.  p.  89,  90. 

Thus^  as  our  globe  abounds  with  monuments  of  the  most  exten- 
sive changes  and  convulsions,  in  order  to  control  their  vehemence, 
by  distributing  it  through  a  lengthened  process,  and  to  avoid  the 
existence  of  any  extraordinary  acceleration,  we  must  suppose 
thousands  of  years  to  have  existed  where  we  have  generally 
allotted  centuries,  and  millions  where  we  have  assigned  thousands. 
Indeed,  Mr.  LyelVs  eagerness  to  secure  sufficient  time  for  the 
past  developement  of  our  planet's  operations,  is  somewhat 
amusing.  In  his  view,  even  the  Huttonian  claimants  are  not 
sufficiently  indefinite : 

«  We  cannot  reflect  on  the  concessions  thus  extorted  from  us  in 
regard  to  the  duration  of  past  time,  without  foreseeing  that  the  period 
may  arrive  when  part  of  the  Huttonian  theory  will  be  combated  on  the 
ground  of  its  departing  too  far  from  the  assumption  of  uniformity  in  the 
order  of  nature.  On  a  closer  investigation  of  extinct  volcanos,  we  find 
proofs  that  they  broke  out  at  successive  eras,  and  that  the  eruptions  of 
one  group  were  often  concluded  long  before  others  had  commenced  their 
activity.  Some  were  burning  when  one  class  of  organic  beings  were  in 
existence,  others  came  into  action  when  diflferent  races  of  animals  and 
plants  existed, — it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  convulsions  caused  by 
subterranean  movements,  which  are  merely  another  portion  of  the 
volcanic  phenomena,  occurred  also  in  succession,  and  their  effects  must 
be  divided  into  separate  sums,  and  assigned  to  separate  periods  of  time  j 
and  this  is  not  all :  when  we  examine  the  volcanic  products,  whether 
they  be  lavas  which  flowed  out  under  water  or  upon  dry  land,  we  find 
that  intervals  of  time,  often  of  great  length,  intervened  between  their 
formation,  and  that  the  efiects  of  one  eruption  were  not  greater  in 
amount  than  that  which  now  results  during  ordinary  volcanic  convul- 
sions. The  accompanying  or  preceding  earthquakes,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  also  successive,  and  to  have  been  in  like  manner 
interrupted  by  intervals  of  time,  and  not  to  have  exceeded  in  violence 
those  now  experienced  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature." — vol.  i.  p.  100. 

Neither  our  limits  nor  our  design  would  allow  us  to  enter 
upon  any  scientific  refutation  of  this  theory.  Did  we  attempt  it, 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  such  are  the  incalculable 
forces  of  nature  now  in  operation,  that  6000  years  are  an  adequate 
period  for  similar  forces  to  have  produced  the  evident  geological 
results.    As  a  single  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  we  should 
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prosecute  this  purpose^  we  refer  ouf  readers  to  the  following 
extract  from  a  recently  published  volume.  In  order  to  under- 
stand it,  we  are  to  recollect  that  it  is  universally  conceded  that 
we  are  now  inhabiting  the  bed  of  an  antediluvian  ocean. 

**  In  a  late  publieatton  by  Mr»  Lyell,  which  has  come  under  my  notice 
tintt  the  above  was  written,  and  wbich  is  b  work  full  of  information  of 
the  most  important  kind,  with  regard  to  natural  secondary  causes,  whick 
he  considers  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  appearances  on  the  surfiaoe 
of  the  earthy  we  find  a  calculation  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  mod 
lodged  in  the  sea  by  the  Ganges,  which  appears,  as  it  is  well  calculated 
to  do,  to  shake  to  its  foundation  the  theory  of  the  author ;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  it  proves  too  much  to  suit  his  iaea  of  millions  of  years,  as 
the  age  of  the  world.  After  stating  the  calculations  of  Rennel,  and  of 
Major  Colebrooke,  with  respect  to  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  which  are 
calculated  to  contain  one  part  in  four  of  mud,  Mr.  Lyell  continues  ;*^ 
*  But,  although  we  can  readily  believe  the  proportion  of  sediment  in  the 
Waiters  (df  the  Ganges  to  exceed  that  of  any  river  in  northern  latitudesy 
we  are  somewhat  staggered  by  the  results  to  mkich  toe  must  arrive,  if  we 
compare  the  proportion  of  mud,  as  given  by  Rennel,  with  his  computa- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  water  discharged,  which  latter  is  probably  very 
correct,  tf  it  be  true  that  the  Ganges,  in  the  flood-season,  contains 
one  part  in  four  of  mud,  we  shall  then  be  obliged  to  sttppose  that  there 
passes  down,  every  four  days,  a  quantity  of  mud,  equal  in  volume  to  the 
water  which  is  discharged  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  If  the 
mud  be  assumed  to  be  equal  to  one  half  the  specific  graoity  <)f  granite^  (it 
would,  however,  be  more,)  the  weight  of  matter  daily  carried  down  m 
theJiood'Season,  would  be  about  equal  to  seventy-four  times  the  weight  of 
the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt.  Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  turbid 
waters  of  the  Ganges  contain  one  part  in  a  hundred  of  mud,  which  is 
|)ossib]e,  and  which  is  affirmed  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Rhine, 
we  should  be  brought  to  the  extraordinary  conclusion,  that  there  passes 
down,  every  day,  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  a  mass  more  than  equal  tji 
weight  and  bulk  to  the  great  pyramid.' — Principles  'of  Geology,  vol.  i. 
p.  284.  Let  the  candour  of  this  very  able  author  calculate  this  effect 
over  the  whole  earth  for  2000  years,  and  then  consider  it  as  having 
acted  for  one  or  two  millions  of  years ;  and  let  him  say  which  result 
bears  the  most  just  proportion  to  the  secondary  formations  actually 
found  to  load  the  primitive  surface  of  the  earth.**  ^ 

In  addition  to  this^  we  submit  to  Mr.  Lyell  tba%  we  M«e  net 
j^ttBrifred  in  sapposing  that  the  results  of  votcanic  4ind  iiqiiecws 
forces  in  'ome  era  being  given,  the  'resnlts  of  any  fiumber  of  e^pitl 
eras  <:aTi  be  ascertained.  Is  there  atny  law  wbich  iMMntaiBs  Ibeir 
e^ciability? 

Svi  we  rest  our  chief  objection  to  this  opinion  on  its  irrecon* 
cilableness,  as  we  have  said,  with  Scriptural  chronology.  We 
know  that   many — and   amongst  them  the  learned   divine  and 

•  The  Geology  of  Scripture,  by  G.FairhoIme,  Esq.,  p.  107,  note. 
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geologbt  to  iwtiom  we  have  already  twice  referred-— 4iave  sug- 
gested ifaat  we  may  regard  the  Mosaic  days  **  not  to  have 
desigoiited  ordinal^  days  of  twenty-four  hours,  but  periods  of 
definite  but  considerable  length :  such  a  mode  of  extending  the 
signification  of  this  term  not  being  unexampled  in  other  parts  of 
the  sacred  writings.'^ 

To  4Us  mt  cannot  accede.  It  would  4hrow  the  most  painful 
iodefioitiveQess  over  the  Mosaic  history.  Do  the  advocates  of 
sooh  an  interpretation  assign  to  die  seventh  day  the  same  dura- 
tion as  to  vmy  one  of  the  other  days?  They  must^  if  they  woiild 
•void  the  most  glaring  inconsistency^^an  inconsistency  which 
would  as  much  shake  our  belief  of  the  inspired  statements^  as 
any  .one  of  the -most  contradictory  geological  discovenes. 

We  feel  «quailly  opposed  to  a  second  construction  of  some 
Geological  writers— 4hat  the  first  verse  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
simply  records  the  creation  of  the  unarranged  chaotic  materiel 
of  the  world,  and  then  allows  an  indefinite  intermediate  period 
between  it  and  the  second  verse,  during  which  the  crystalliziH 
tion  of  primitive  and  formation  of  secondary  rocks  might  have 
taken  place.  We  would  prefer  the  successive  worlds  of  geolo* 
Ksts,  in  which,  at  least,  we  have  the  ornament  of  animated 
beings,  to  the  cold  and  useless  mass  of  a  chaotic  fermentation. 
What  object  could  have  been  secured  by  such  an  arrangement  f 
And  besides,  if  God  displayed  bis  power  by  commanding  beings 
into  immediate  existence,  by  instantly  creating  them  in  all  the 
regular  and  matured  possession  of  their  different  attributes,  by 
introducing  Adam,  not  as  the  infant,  bat  the  man — where  the 
wisdom  of  bredcing  the  analogy  of  conceiving  our  globe*s  birth 
to  have  been  infantine,  and  tracing  through  an  indefinite  age  its 
uttainment  of  perfection? 

Thus  by  a  steady  regard  to  the  Mosaic  history,  we  conclude 
that  the  interval  between  the  period  of  the  actual  formation  of 
this  globe  and  the  present,  cauld  not,  need  not,  exceed  our  ge- 
neral chronology.  And  our  admission  that  some  species  have 
become  extinct,  relieves  us  from  any  absurdity  in  regard  to  the 
nbsence  of  modem  analogies  with  many  fossilized  remains. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  offer  but  a  few  remarks  upon  .the 
4>earing  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  uniformity  upon  the. miracu- 
lous interposition  of  Scripture.  We  think  we  are  not  unfair  in 
arguing,  that  if  we  admit  the  one,  we  must  r^ect  the  other.  They 
are  essentially  opposed.  As  to  the  theory  of  miracles,  it  is  quite 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  they  were  not 
the  ordinary  products  of  the  laws  of  nature.  They  wo^ld  not 
have  taken  place,  but  for  some  moral,  not  fifUural,  reasqp. 
Unless  Mr.  Lyell  can   prove   that  the  aqueous  agency  of  thd 
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deluge  must  have  exerted  itself  as  the  legitimate  sequence  of 
a  long  train  of  natural  antecedents,  whether  mait  had  displayed 
moral  deterioration  or  not:  unless  he  can  prove  that  the  vol- 
canic agency,  which  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  must  have 
burst  forth,  whether  their  inhabitants  had  been  guilty  or  not, 
he  must  admit  them  to  have  followed  upon  God's  miraculous 
mterposition.  There  was  no  natural  necessity  that  such  causes 
should  have  been  brought  into  operation.  Had  Noah,  a  preacher 
of  righteousness,  succeeded -in  reforming  the  people,  the  foun- 
tains  of  the  great  deep  would  not  have  been  broken  up : — the 
existence  of  ten  righteous  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  would  have 
enchained  the  subterraneous  fury  of  the  eruption. 

We  have  introduced  these  observations  with  a  passage  of 
Mr.  LyelFs  before  us,  which  would  seem,  on  comparison,  to 
convict  us  of  injustice.  It  will  be  well  to  offer  his  entire  views 
upon  the  Mosaic  deluge. 

"  They  who  have  used  the  terms  ante»diluvian  and  post-diluvtan  in 
the  manner  above  adverted  to,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  there  are 
clear  and  uneqaivocal  marks  of  the  passage  of  a  general  flood  over  all 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  bad  long  been  a  question  among 
the  learned,  even  before  the  commeDcement  of  geological  researches, 
wbetber  the  deluge  of  the  Scriptures  was  universal  in  reference  to  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe,  or  only  so  with  respect  to  that  portion  of  it 
which  was  then  inhabited  by  man.  If  the  latter  interpretation  be  ad- 
missible, the  reader  will  have  seen,  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  phenomena  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth's 
surface,  which  might  enable  us  to  account  for  such  an  event.  First, 
extensive  lakes  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  secondly,  large 
tracts  of  dry  land  depressed  below  that  level.  When  there  is  an  im- 
mense lake,  having  its  surface,  like  Lake  Superior,  raised  600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  waters  may  be  suddenly  let  loose  by  the  rend- 
ing or  sinking  down  of  the  barrier  during  earthquakes,  and  hereby 
a  region  as  extensive  as  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  inhabited  by 
a  population  of  several  millions,  might  be  deluged.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  a  country  placed  betieath  the  mean  level  of  the 
ocean,  as  we  have  shown  to  be  the  case  with  part  of  Asia,  and  such 
a  region  must  be  entirely  laid  under  water,  should  the  tract  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  ocean  be  fissured  or  depressed  to  a  certain  depth. 
The  great  cavity  of  western  Asia  is  18,000  square  leagues  in  area,  and 
is  occupied  by  a  considerable  population.  The  lowest  parts,  surround- 
ing the  Caspian  Sea,  are  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Euxine  j  here, 
therefore,  the  diluvial  waters  might  overflow  the  summits  of  hills  rising 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain;  and  if  depressions  still  more 
profound  existed  at  any  former  time  in  Asia,  the  tops  of  still  loftier 
mountains  may  have  been  covered  by  a  flood. 

*'  But  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  older  commen- 
tators have  held  the  deluge,  acconling  to  the  brief  account  of  ibe 
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event  given  by  Moaes^  to  have  consisted  of  a  rise  of  waters  oyer  tke 
whole  earthf  by  which  the  sum  nits  of  the  loftiest  mountains  on  the 
globe  were  submerged. .  Many  have  indulged  in  speculations  concern- 
ing the  instruments  employed  to  bring  about  the  grand  cataclysm ;  and 
there  has  been  a  great  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  effects  which  it 
might  be  expected  to  have  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
According  to  one  school,  of  which  De  Luc  in  former  times,  and  more 
recently  Dr.  Buckland,  have  been  zealous  and  eloquent  8uppattan9-<«iie 
passage  of  the  flood  worked  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  oUenial 
configtiration  of  our  continents.  By  the  last-mentioned  writer  the 
deluge  is  represented  as  a  violent  and  transient  rush  of  waters,  which 
tore  up  the  soil  to  a  great  depth,  excavated  valleys,  gave  rise  to  im* 
mense  beds  of  shingle,  carried  fragments  of  rock  and  gravel  from  one 
point  to  another,  and,  during  its  advance  and  retreat,  strewed  the 
valleys,  and  even  the  tops  of  many  hills,  with  alluvium. 

'*  But  we  agree  with  Dr.  Fleming,  that  in  the  narrative  of  Moses 
there  are  no  terms  employed  that  indicate  the  impetuous  rushing  of  the 
waters,  either  as  they  rose  or  when  they  retreated,  upon  the  restraining 
of  tbe  rain  and  the  passing  of  a  wind  over  the  earth.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  olive-branch,  brought  back  by  the  dove,  seems  as  clear  an 
indication  to  us  that  the  vegetation  was  not  destroyed,  as  it  was  then 
to  Noah  that  the  dry  land  was  about  to  appear. 

^^  We  have  been  led  with  great  reluctance  into  this  digression,  in  the 
hope  of  relieving  tbe  minds  of  some  of  our  readers  from  groundless 
apprehension  respecting  the  bearing  of  many  of  the  views  advocated  in 
this  work.  They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  diluvial 
theory  above  controverted  as  alone  capable  of  affording  an  explanation 
of  geological  phenomena  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  and  they  may 
have  felt  disapprobation  at  our  attempt  to  prove,  in  a  former  chapter, 
that  the  minor  volcanos  on  the  flanks  of  Etna  may,  some  of  them,  be 
more  than  10,000  years  old.  How,  they  would  immediately  ask,  could 
they  have  escaped  the  denuding  force  of  a  diluvial  rush  of  waters? 
The  same  objection  may  have  presented  itself  when  we  quoted,  with  so 
much  respect,  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  botanist,  that  some  living 
specimens  of  the  Baobab  tree  of  Africa,  or  the  Taxodium  of  Mexico, 
may  be  five  thousand  years  old.  Our  readers  may  also  have  been  asto- 
nished at  the  high  antiquity  assigned  by  us  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
European  alluviums,  and  the  many  different  ages  to  which  we  refer 
them,  as  they  may  have  been  taught  to  consider  the  whole  as  the  result 
of  one  recent  and  simultaneous  inundation.  Lastly,  they  may  have  felt 
some  disappointment  at  observing,  that  we  attach  no  value  whatever  to 
the  hypothesis  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  adopted  by  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, that  the  sudden  elevation  of  mountain-chains  '  has  been  followed 
again  and  again  by  mighty  waves  desolating  whole  regions  of  the 
earth,'  ^  phenomenon  which,  according  to  the  last-mentioned  of  these 
writers,  has  *  taken  away  all  anterior  incredibility  from  the  fact  of 
a  recent  deluge.' 

"  For  our  own  part,  we  have  always  considered  the  flood,  if  we  are 
required  to  admit  its  universality  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  telrm,  as 
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It  pi'Mci  iMMnil  €?vciil  ikr  ucyond  tiro  Tewh  of  ^AmMifiDioil  i dmh^^ 
wbetiier  «ts  to  the  secondary  causes  employed  to  prodoee  it,  or  tlrti  enocift 
DsMl  Kkely  to  remrtt  from  it.  At  the  sanie  tkne^  it  is  etident  that  fbefr 
ivbo  are  tiesiroas  of  pointing  out  tbe  cohicidesce  of  gecrfogical  phano- 
mamt  wit^  the  occurrence  of  sncli  a  general  catastaopbe,  mutft  n^lect 
no^Mieof  tbe  chtwrnstanoes  enumerated  in  the  Mosaic  htstor^r,  least  <€ 
lA  80  *reiDarind>le  a  ftuit  as  tiiat  tbe  oKve  remained  standing  MtMe  Che 
watcfs  were  sftiating.^ — roi.  iii.  pp.  270 — ^274. 

We  aire  Bot  4ii)£ur  ki  ttxigg  him  wiik  an  attempt  .to  ^eauJai^ 
^Huray  M  ilie  fnmcukMM  daracter  of  this  e/vemL  in  4h»  fiivt 
pUoe,  he  aappoaea  «OHie  ordmary  ^heBooieBa  ^vbach  might  «d- 
comrt  for  it : — U  EKtenMve  Mse^,  elevateii  idb#ve  tbe  bvel  «f  ^he 
^cean ;  £.  Large  tracts  of  dry  land  depressed  bekrw  tbtft  levei 
And  in  the  nert  place,  he  admits,  thoagh  with  ill-concealed  re- 
hictance.  Hie  possibility  of  its  having  been  preternataral.  Surely 
the  sacred  record  affirms  it  to  have  been  so  eKtraordinary^  that 
it  never  can  occur  again.  ''  God  has  sworn  that  the  waters  of 
Noah  should  no  more  go  over  the  earth.''  No  natural  causes 
coiild  |>iioduc€  it.  Should  Mr.  Lyell«  however,  aUow  it  to  be 
preternatural,  there  follows  a  fiatal  exception  to  hb  eatiw  ^heory« 

It  may  be  desirable,  whilst  upon  this  interesliiig  portioo,  to 
4^ote  a  very  satisfactory  passage  from  Professor  fiuckkuNl. 
**  Tbe  grand  fact  of  an  wdversal  dehtge  at  no  very  remote  pe- 
riod, is  proved  on  grounds  so  decisive  and  incontrovertible,  that 
had  we  not  heard  of  such  an  event  from  Scripture,  or  any  other 
authority,  geology  of  itself  must  have  called  in  the  assistance  of 
some  such  catastrophe,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  diluvian 
taction,  which  are  universally  presented  to  us,  and  which  are  unin- 
telligible  without  recourse  to  a  deluge  exerting  its  ^ra^nges  M 
a  period  not  more  ancieDt  tbaa  that  annrnmoed  m  the  Book  of 
<S«aeais."  It  is  faigbly  -sati^fectory  ^o  £od  tbe  following  strong 
<9latomeift  on  tins  subject,  published  by  one  who  deservedly  nmlcs 
■in  ^xe  -very  first  dass  of  natural  observers,  and  in  the  very  rentre 
•of  continental  philosophy.  **  It  may  be  seen,"  says  Cuvier, 
^  (bat  nature  every  where  distinctly  informs  us  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  order  of  things  cannot  be  dated  at 
a  very  remote  period ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  mankind  every 
.where  speak  the  same  language  with  nature."  And  in  anotbv 
place  he  adds,  *'  I  am  of  opinion  with  M.  Deluc  and  M.  Dolo- 
oneu,  that,  if  there  is  any  circumstance  thoroughly  established  in 
'geology,  it  is,  that  the  crust  of  our  globe  has  been  subjected  >to 
a  great  and  ^sudden  revolution,  the  epoch  of  which  cannot  be 
dated  much  farther  back  than  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago ; 
and  that  this  revolution  had  buried  all  the  countries  which  were 
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before  inhabited  by  men  aud  by  the  other  animals  that  are  now 
best  known." 

We  mast  now  draw  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion*  It  has  been 
with  considerable  pain  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  reject 
any  of  Mr.  Lyell's  sentiments,  for  the  reason  that  we  deem  them 
unscriptural.  And  we  beg  our  readers  to  recollect  the  very 
general  grounds  on  which  we  have  done  it.  Setting  aside  his 
doctrine  of  uniformity,  which  has  been  a  Procrustes'  bed,  to 
which  he  has  unrelentingly  adapted  all  his  minor  views,  a  more 
philosophical,  patiently  inductive  chain  of  reasoning  we  have 
rarely  met  with.  In  future  editions  of  his  work,  however,  we 
would  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  more  lucid  outline  of  his  me* 
thod,  as  there  is  some  obscurity  in  this  particular. 

Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  philosophic  spirit,  very  closely  resembles  tha 
illustrious  Button;  he  has  the  same  love  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake — the  same  superiority  to  the  gross  aud  perishable  adva«« 
tages  of  transitory  enjoyment.  Notwithstanding  our  past  dis- 
agreeoMmt  with  him,  we  shall  follow  his  future  inquiries  with  the 
most  frieiMHy  interest,  and  shall  hail  with  pleasure  any  additional 
volume  from  his  pen. 


Art.  VI. — Memoirs  vf  the  Life  ttnd  Correspondence  of  the  Ret* 
Christian  Frederick  Swart z :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  Christianity  in  India.  By  Hugh  Pearson,  D.D. 
M.R.A.S.  Ijean  of  Satisbury.  London:  J.  Hatcfaard  and 
Son.     2  vols.  8vo.     1834. 

Wb  are  told  by  his  biographer  duit  Swarte, — that  greatest  of 
Christian  Missionaries  sinoe  the  days  of  the  Apeatles,-— dqpje* 
cafted  postbamous  praise.  This,  j^rhapa,  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prkUng  in  him,  or  in  any  man  whose  thoughts  were,  like  bifluintendy 
and  constantly  fixed  upon  the  honour  which  cameth  of  God  only* 
Butt  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  those  who  come  after  him 
to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  his  self-denying  modesty,  otherwise  than 
by  total  ttbstinenoe  from  any  recital  of  iiis  labours.  The  sis^lest 
biography  of  him  unavoidably  involves  such  commendation,  as 
caats  into  the  shade  most  other  Christian  excellence.  And  such 
an  account  of  his  services  is  a  debt  most  righteously  due  to  the 
Church  €^  <>od;  or  rather^  to  the  mercy  and  the  grace  of  God, 
which  raised  op  so  perfect  a  model  ^f  the  Missionary  character^ 
To  consider  his  deprecation  as  altogether  sacred  and  inviolable, 
would,  therefore,  be  no  less  than  to  defraud  the,  world,  and  to 
dishonour  Him  who  came  to  j^edeem  the  world.    It  would  be  a 


.! 
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burning  disgrace  to  the  Christian  name,  if  the  Church  were  left 
without  as  full  and  distinct  a  memorial  as  could  be  prepared,  of 
what  the  Lord  has  done  for  his  own  cause,  almost  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  single  man. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  this  work  has  never  been  achieved 
before.  Six  and  thirty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  this  eminent 
minister  of  Christ  entered  into  rest:  and  we  have  now,  for  the 
first  timci  before  us,  any  thing  like  a  digested  narrative  of  his 
labours^  from  his  first  entrance  on  the  duties  of  a  Missionary  in 
1750,  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1798,  a  period  of  nearly  half  a 
century!  The  task,  however,  has  frequently  been  in  contempla* 
tion.  The  amiable  and  admirable  Gerick6 — the  venerable  Koh- 
Ihoffythe  coadjutor  and  successor  of  Swartz — the  zealous  and  muni- 
ficent Buchanan — the  excellent  Missionary  Horst,  each  of  them 
entertained  the  design.  The- execution  of  it,  however,  has,  after 
all,  been  reserved  for  Dr.  Pearson:  and  we  are  now  to  give  some 
account  of  the  result  of  his  inquiries. 

The  materials  of  his  work  have  been  rather  more  scanty  than 
could  be  desired.  The  great  Missionary  left  no  collection  of 
private  papers.  His  official  communications  to  the  venerable 
Society  which  employed  him,  were  by  no  means  very  frequent  or 
copious;  and,  of  these,  the  most  important  parts  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  Society's  Reports.  Some  original  letters  and 
notices,  indeed,  have  been  diligently  gleaned  from  various  other 
quarters;  partly  from  Germany,  partly  from  the  fellow-labourers 
of  Swartz,  partly  from  several  of  his  personal  friends  and  corre- 
spondents, partly  from  the  Honourable  John  Sullivan  who  was 
the  resident  at  Tanjore  in  1784  and  1785,  partly  from  Colonel 
Blackburne,  who  filled  the  same  station  for  many  years  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  the  death  of  Swartz,  and  partly  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  Indian  government  in  this  country.  Dr.  P.  would 
{ladly  have  enriched  his  collection  from  the  correspondence  of  John 
ludleston,  Esq.,  with  the  venerable  Missionary.  This  gentle- 
man was  a  very  valuable  servant  of  the  company,  and  during  many 
years  a  member  of  the  honourable  Court  of  Directors.  His 
private  letters  would  probably  have  illustrated  that  interesting 
period  of  Swartz's  life,  which  connected  him  with  Serfogee,  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore.  But  Dr.  Pearson  regrets  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  these  papers  from  Mr.  Hudleston's  successor. 
From  such  resources,  however,  as  he  has  been  able  to  command, 
he  has  compiled  a  simple,  unambitious,  but  very  interesting  nar- 
rative, which  exhibits  the  Apostolic  man  more  distinctly  to  our 
perceptions,  than  any  former  notice  which  has  ever  been  laid  be- 
fore the  public.  There  may  possibly  be  some  persons,  to  whom 
certain  portions  of  the  recital  may  appear  somewhat  monotonous. 
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The  employments,  the  conversations,  the  correspondence,  of  a 
man  whose  thoughts  were  incessantly  fixed  on  the  one  thing  need^ 
Jul,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  supply  that  variety  of  feverish 
excitement,  which  is  produced  by  the  representation  of  worldly 
adventure  and  vicissitude.  But  the  ear  which  is  accustomed  to 
the  solemn  and  majestic  harmonies  of  Divine  Truth,  will  experi^ 
ence  no  weariness  from  their  repetition.  The  theme  of  man's 
redemption  can  scarcely  pall  upon  the  spiritual  sense  of  any  one 
who  habitually  remembers  that,  simple  as  it  may  be,  it  is  a  theme 
which  eternity  itself  cannot  exhaust.  We  will  not,  indeed,  un- 
dertake to  pronounce  that  the  impatience  and  fastidiousness  of 
that  important  personage,  the  general  reader,  might  not  have  been 
better  consulted  by  a  process  of  retrenchment.  But,  nevertheless; 
in  a  case  like  this,  where  what  has  been  preserved  to  us  is,  aftisr 
all,  little  and  precious — oXlyov  tb  ^/Xov  re — we  confess  that  we 
greatly  prefer  a  religious  regard  for  every  fragment,  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  single  sentence  which  may  gratify  the  ear  of  piety; 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  real  character  of 
Swartz  was  not  properly  understood  even  by  Bishop  Heber^ 
before  he  went  to  India.  ''  I  used  to  suspect,"  he  says,  '*  that 
with  many  admirable  qualities,  there  was  too  great  a  mixture  of 
intrigue  in  his  character ;  that  he  was  too  much  of  a  political 
prophet;  and  that  the  veneration  which  the  heathen  paid  him,  and 
still  pay  him,  and  which  almost  regards  him  as  a  superior  being, 
putting  crowns  and  burning  lights  before  his  statue,  was  purchased 
by  some  unwarrantable  compromise  with  their  prejudices."  He 
adds,  however,  immediately,  "  I  find  1  was  quite  mistaken.  He 
was  really  one  of  the  mort  active  and  fearless,  as  he  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  missionaries  who  have  appeared  since  the 
Apostles.  To  say  that  he  was  disinterested  in  regard  to  moneys 
is  nothing.  He  was  perfectly  regardless  of  power;  and  renown 
never  seemed  to  afiect  him,  even  so  far  as  to  affect  an  outward 
shew  (f  humility.  His  temper  was  perfectly  simple,  open,  and 
cheerHil :  and  in  his  political  negociations  (employments  which 
he  never  sought  for,  but  which  fell  in  his  way),  he  never  pre- 
tended to  impartiality,  but  acted  as  the  avowed,  though  the  sue 
cessful  and  judicious  agent,  of  the  orphan  prince  entrusted  to  his 
care;  and  from  attempting  whose  conversion  to  Christianity,  he 
seems  to  have  abstained,  from  a  feeling  of  honour.  His  other  con- 
verts were  between  six  and  seven  thousand ;  besides  those  whom 
his  predecessors  and  companions  in  the  cause  had  brou8;ht  over."* 
Now,  if  a  man  like  Bishop  Heber  carried^ out  with  him  to 
India  such  mistaken  prepossessions  as  he  has  here  confessed  and 
retracted,    it  is  by   no  means    impossible  that   there  may   be 
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penonn,  even  at  this  day,  labouring  under  similar  misapprehen- 
sions. And  if  this  should  be  so,  we  urgently  recommend  all 
such  persons  to  do  the  memory  of  Swartz  the  very  easy  justice  of 
looking  through  these  two  volumes.  They  may,  if  they  please^ 
pass  over  those  portions,  which  threaten  them  with  lassitude 
from  the  iteration  of  the  same  sentiments.  Nay,  they  may,  if 
their  stock  of  patience  should  run  shortj  confine  their  attention 
to  those  parts  of  his  biography  which  represent  him  in  unwilling 
contact  with  secular  interests  and  political  transactions.  The 
most  cursory  perusal  cannot  fail  to  disabuse  them  for  ever  of  their 
unworthy  suspicions.  They  will  rise  from  their  task  with  a  full 
conviction  that  the  heavens  never  looked  upon  a  man  more  free 
from  guile,  or  duplicity,  or  artifice  of  any  kind.  It  is  irresistibly 
evident  that  he  no  more  thought  of  any  intricate  or  circuitous 
path  to  his  object,  than  he  thought  of  swindling  or  picking 
pockets.  There  never  was  a  character  of  more  entire  simplicity 
and  directness.  He  seems  to  have  walked  throughout  hie  life  in 
a  calm,  serene  abstraction  from  all  worldly  motives.  If  we  are  to 
judge  purely  by  what  is  known  of  him,  it  would  seem  scarcely 
enough  to  say  that  he  struggled  successfully  against  them,  for  be 
appears  like  one  who  was  placed  altogether  beyond  the  readi  of 
their  disturbing  power.  To  all  fear,  except  the  fear  of  God,  he 
was  manifestly  a  stranger;  and  even  the  fear  of  God  was  merged 
and  swallowed  up  in  love.  His  courage  was  that  of  a  man  who  is 
conscious  that  he  is  living  in  a  world  where  no  evil  worth  a  thought 
could  possibly  happen  to  him,  except  the  evil  of  falling  into 
wilful  and  impenitent  sin;  and  against  this  evil  he  felt  a  constant 
security  in  the  promises  of  divine  mercy  and  protection.  If  there 
is  any  thing  in  the  narrative  of  his  life  which  can  tend  to  impair 
the  interest  of  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  it  is  the  total 
absence  of  any  thing  which  looks  like  human  infirmity^  We  ai<e 
literally  in  possession  of  nothing  which  tends  to  fix  the  shghtest 
or  minutest  blot  upon  his  name.  His  virtue,  so  far  as  is  recorded, 
was  (if  we  may  so  apply  the  words)  without  spot,  or  wrinkle^  or  any 
such  thing.  The  nearest  approach,  which  we  have  been  able  to 
detect,  even  to  a  momentary  commotion  of  his  temper,  was  ocoa« 
sioned  by  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  most  pernicious  abandon- 
ment of  saving  doctrine.  He  had  received  from  some  friend  a 
volume  of  Sermons  by  Dr.  Price,  the  celebrated  Dissenting  Mi- 
nister. The  following  is  the  language  in  which  he  speaks  of 
them; ''  Dr.  Price's  book  of  Sermons  was  sent  to  me.  I  perused 
them,  was  shocked  at  the  doctrine,  cut  the  hook  to  pieces,  and  buried 
it.  They  destroy  the  foundation  of  happiness,  and  true  holiness. 
What  can  they  build?  Paul  was  another  master  builder,  who 
knew  of  no  other  foundation  than  Jesus  Christ."  (vol.  ii.  p.  255,) 
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Tbis-  BMiy  be  tfamight  bj  some  to  look  like  angry  vekemence  of 
spirit.  But,  eveo  so — ^we  suspect  it  was  anger  of  which  an  Apes* 
tie  wooU  hardly  have  been  ashamed.  At  all  events,  it  spent 
itself  only  on  die  impassive  volume;  and,  so  far,  it  resembles  the 
cmtse  prcMMMoeed  upon  the  barren  fig«tree.  If  any,  however, 
8k4Mrfd  feel  unable  to  fofgive  this  holy  man  for  the  pureness  of  his 
Bsemory  fron  aU  takit  of  imputation,  they  may  console  them-* 
selves  with  the  reflection  that  me  could  not  have  been  altogether 
AMiltless;  aUbongh,  as  his  biographer  observes,  **  whatever  may 
have  been  bis  failings  and  infirmities^  they  were  known  only  to 
bineelf  and  bis  God.'' 

With  regard  to  the  iateHectaal  powers  of  Swartz,  it  will  be 
remarked  by  those  who  consult  these  memoirs,  that  they  were  not 
of  an  order  vrhtch  inspires,  at  once,  admiration  and  despair. 
Had  bis  bfe  been  devoted  merely  to  literature,  it  is  probable  that 
be  might  never  have  been  able  to  establish  for  himself  a  very 
commanding  reputation.  His  abilities  were  eminently  practical. 
The  talents  which  be  possessed,  if  separately  contemplated,  were 
net  €^  a  mecb  more  powerful  or  exalted  cast  than  we  find  very^ 
frequently  exemplified  among  the  sons  of  men.  But  in  their 
combination  they  were  admirable.  They  produced  together  that 
sett  of  harmony  wbicb  indicates  what  is  usually  called  a  iound 
mmd.  There  was  no  undue  predominence  of  any  one  capacity  9 
none  of  that  irregular  movement  which  is  the  result  of  sluggish* 
ness  in  one  faculty,  and  excess  of  activity  in  another,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  auy  one  whose  heart  was  so  warm 
sbonid  be  destitute  of  the  imaginative  power.  But,  if  he  pos- 
sessed  it,  it  was  in  strict  subordmation  to  more  solid  and  applica* 
Me  qualities.  His  mind  never  wasted  itself  in  visionary  excur^- 
sions:  or  if  it  ever  wandered  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  duties 
which  lay  before  him,  it  was  to  expatiate  in  the  regions  where  the 
spirits  of  the  blessed  shall  behold  the  face  of  God.  His  mental 
endowments,  in  short,  were  precisely  such  as  signally  to  entitle 
him  to  the  praise  of  a  wise  man.  But  the  grand  secret  of  bis 
usefulness,  his  influence,  and  his  renown,  was,  that  he  drew  his 
resources  from  the  fountain  of  all  sufllcieney,  even  from  Ckrist, 
tk$pow€r  of  God,  and  the  unsdom  of  Ood. 

The  birtb«place  of  Swartz  was  the  small  Prussian  Town  of 
Sonnenburg.  He  was  bom  in  October  1796.  His  parents  were 
respectable.  His  mother  eminently  pious.  On  her  death-bed 
she  declared  to  her  husband,  and  the  pastor  who  attended  her, 
that  she  had  dedicated  her  son  to  the  Lord,  and  begged  that  he 
might  be  educated  for  the  ministry.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he 
was  sent  to  the  town  Grammar  School.  His  impressions  during 
childhood  appear  to  have  been  serious.     It  was  his  custom,  even 
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then^  to  retire  intosolitude,  and  pour  forth  his  heart  before  God. 
If  he  was  ever  conscious  of  acting  wrong,  he  could  never  regain 
his  peace  of  mind  till  he  had  implored  the  Divine  forgivenead). 
His  religious  feelings,  however,  languished  for  a  time;  and  when 
he  was  removed  to  Custrin,  in  order  to  his  preparation  for  the 
University,  he  fell  into  thoughtless  company,  by  which  his  princi- 
ples were  considerably  shaken.  In  1746,  he  removed  to  Halle, 
where  his  devotional  habits  experienced  a  revival.  It  was  here 
that  he  was  induced  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
Tamul  language,  with  a  view  to  employment  in  correcting  the 
press  of  a  Tamul  edition  of  the  Bible,  and  a  Tract  in  the  same 
tongue,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Missionary  Schultz. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged,  he  heard  of  inquiries  for  new  Mis- 
sionaries to  India.  He  immediately  formed  a  resolution  to  offer 
himself  for  that  important  destination.  Having  obtained  his 
father's  consent,  his  first  step  was  to  divide  his  patrimony  among 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  His  next  was,  to  refuse  an  advantageous 
opportunity  of  entering  the  ministry  at  home.  On  the  8th  of 
August  1749,  he  set  out  for  Copenhagen  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  holy  orders.  On  the  8th  of  the  following  December, 
he  arrived  in  London,  where  he  and  his  two  reverend  brethren, 
Poltzenhagen  and  Hutteman,  remained  six  weeks,  learning  the 
English  language,  and  making  preparations  for  their  voyage.  In 
January,  1750,  be  and  his  companions  embarked  for  India,  as 
Missionaries  engaged  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  On  the  l6th  of  July  following  he  reached  India, 
and  by  the  dOth  was  settled  at  Tranquebar.  Such  was  his  dili- 
f^euce,  that  in  less  than  four  months  he  qualified  himself  to  preach 
m  Tamul.  He  delivered  his  first  sermon  in  that  language  on  the 
23d  of  November,  1750,  in  Ziegenbald's  Church.  From  this 
period  commenced  that  wonderful  course  of  labour,  which  con* 
tinned  without  intermission  for  upwards  of  eight  and  forty  years ; 
and  which  have  furnished  the  world  with  a  perfect  pattern  of  mis- 
sionary zeal  and  faithfulness. 

Of  course,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  conduct  our 
readers  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  these  sustained  exer« 
tions.  We  can  do  no  more  than  endeavour  to  select  such  par- 
ticulars as  may  best  illustrate  the  methods  by  which,  under 
the  blessing  and  guidance  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  he  made  the 
south  of  India  the  principal  scene  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel 
in  our  Asiatic  Empire. 

The  first  object  of  attention,  then,  is  the  mode  he  adopted  for 
winning  over  the  slaves  of  a  stupid,  frivolous  and  sensual  super- 
stition to  the  purity  and  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ.  With 
reference  to  this  point,  we  find  that  Swartz  was  accustomed  to 
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make  daily  excursions  both  among  the  Christians .  and  uncon* 
Yerted  natives^  generally  in  company  with  one  of  the  elder 
brethren,  .At  that  time  there  were  seven  or  eight  missionaries 
at  Tranquebar.  Of  these,  four  or  five  occasionally  went  out, 
attended  by  one  or  both  of  the  country. priests ;  each  missionary 
being  followed  by  a  catechist^  or  assistant,  and  some  of  the 
school-boys  of  the  first  class.  They  divided  themselves^  either 
singly,  or  in  parlies  of  two,  among  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages,  conversing  with  the  natives,  endeavouring  to .  convince 
them  of  their  error^  and  to  persuade  them  to  embrace  the  relif 
gion  of  the  gospel.  This  was  a  regular  and  stated  proceeding* 
In  addition  to  this,  every  individual  belonging  to  the  mission 
was  always  on  the  watch  for  every  promising  occasion  of  utteC'* 
ing  a  word  in  season  to  persons  with  whom  they  might  be  casually 
brought  into  contact.  In  this  peculiar  line  of  duty  Swart.? 
appears  to  have  been  without  a  rival.  His  imperturbable  temper 
— his  winning  benevolence — his  perfect  self-possession  r-his 
pimple  and  heavenly-minded  wisdom — his  entire  mastery  of  all 
the  most  efiective  topics,  and  producible  arguments,  connected 
with  the  subject — his  felicity  of  application  to  the  prevailing 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  among  the  natives — and,  lastly,  (m 
bis  residence  among  them  became  prolonged),  his  consummate 
and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  follies,  and  absurdities  of  their 
system,^— all  these  perfections  were  so .  combined  in  him,  as  to 
'^  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man "  who  seemed  to  be  sqt 
apart,  as  it  were  from  his  mother's  womb,  to  do  the  .work  of  an 
evangelist.  One  is  tempted,  by  the  contemplation  of  these 
endowments,  to  imagine  what  the  effect  must  be,  if  men  like 
him  were  scattered  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands  over  the  face  of 
Hindostan.  With  the  actual  success  of  this  one  man  before 
our  eyes,  we  cannot  well  conceive  how  the  corrupt  and  ''  dark 
idolatries  "  of  the  land  could  long  maintain  their  ground  before 
a  succession  of  such  preachers.  That  God  can,  by  the  breath 
of  his  mouth,  raise  up  such  men  in  troops  and  multitudesj 
cannot  of  course  be  the  subject  of  doubt.  And  if  the  dominioii 
of  Christ  is  eventually  to  prevail  through  an  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  we  have  only  to  figure  to  ourselves  his  mighty 
operation  in  overshadowing  the  regions  of  idolatry  by  a  cloud 
of  such  witnesses  as  Swartz,  The  process  might,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  deemed  miraculous.  But  it  would  be  an  economy  of 
miracles,  which  would  appeal  directly  to  the  hearts,  and  the  con* 
sciences,  and  the  understandings  of  men.  And  if  this  be  so, 
how  can  we  better  acquit  ourselves  of  our  responsibility  towards 
the  degraded  millions  of  our  eastern  empire,  than  by  labouring^ 
humbly  and  ipstrumentally,  in  conformity  to  the  plan  by  which 
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the  providance  of  God  may  hereafter  condescend  to  work*  If 
the  precept  ^  Go,  preach  the  gospel  to  every  nation  under  hen- 
fen^  were  written  as  in  flame  upon  the  hearts  of  Englishmen, 
can  we  doubt  that  the  Lord  ef  the  Harvest  would  answer  their 
prayers,  by  raising  up  an  abundance  of  labourers  like  unto  the 
wiie  and  apostolic  Swartz. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  Swartz  and 
his  associates,  was  their  scrupulous  care  in  the  preparation  of 
those  whom  Uiey  had  converted  from  idolatry,  for  the  Chriftian 
Sacrament  of  Baptism.  This  preparation  was  regulari^  carried 
on  at  stated  periods  of  the  year.  Several  of  the  missionaries 
were  occasionally  employed  with  different  parties  of  the  natives  at 
the  same  time.  No  less  than  twenty  of  such  preparatory  lecture) 
und  instructions  were  given  in  the  course  of  the  year  1751.  This 
department  of  labour  was  generally  committed  to  the  junior 
9iissionarieSy  whenever  they  were  sufficiently  conversant  with 
the  native  language.  The  exercise  was  admirably  fitted  to 
make  those  engag^  in  it  ^miliar  with  their  work ;  while  the  seni* 
ors  were  thus  left  more  at  leisure,  for  the  purposes  of  correspond*- 
•nee,  and  for  other  arduous  duties  of  their  calling.  It  is  further  to 
be  observed,  that  the  care  of  the  missionaries  was  not  confined 
to  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  proficiency  of  the  catechumens 
fai  religious  knowledge.  It  was  extended  to  their  personal 
habits  and  dispositions.  If  their  apprehension  was  slow,  or 
their  sincerity  doubtful,  they  were  put  off  to  the  next  season  of 
preparation.  The  period  of  probation  for  baptism  was  some- 
times extended  for  several  months,  in  order  that  the  mission- 
aries might  have  a  better  opportunity  of  observing  the  moral 
character  of  the  converts,  and  also  of  informing  themselref 
respecting  the  previous  conduct  of  those  candidates  who  came 
to  them  from  distant  places.  Such  exemplary  caution  would,  of 
course,  deprive  the  labourers  of  all  chance  of  astonishing  the 
world  by  such  prodigious  drafts  of  proselytes  as  are  said  to 
have  filled  the  nets  of  De  Nobili  or  Xavier.  But  the  whole 
scheme  of  proceeding  is  such  as  to  demolish,  at  once,  the  silly 
and  malignant  calumnies  which  have  frequently  been  circulated 
in  this  country,  relative  to  the  efforts*  pf  our  Christian  brethen 
for  evangelizing  India.  We  have  been  frequently,  and  very  con* 
fidently,  assured,  that  the  Christian  congregations  are,  in  reality, 
nothing  more  than  the  sweepings  and  offscourings  of  Indian 
society !  That  the  utmost  vigilance  of  their  instructors  and 
guardians  should  be  insufficient  for  the  formation  of  a  commu- 
nity, made  up  of  perfect  and  consistent  Christians,  may  be  all 
very  true.  It  is  just  nothing  more  than  might  reasonably  be 
anticipated  by  any  but  the  most  visionary  enthusiasts.    But  that 
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m«n  like  8w«Ks  and  hit  feilow^Iabourers  shoaki  be  such  foots 
or  knaves,  as  to  open  a  vile  sanctuary  for  despicable  and  pro- 
fligate outcasts,  19,  on  the  face  of  it,  absolutely  incredible.  They 
vrho  can  deliberately  aflirm  this,  must  be  in  the  very  gall  of  bitter- 
nesSf  And  th^y  who  have  been  imposed  upon  by  such  fictions, 
have  only  to  consider  the  spirit  of  sobriety  and  watchfulness  which 
presided  over  the  admission  of  the  converts'  into  the  church  of 
Christ.  If  this  should  fail  to  satisfy  them,  we  really  know  QQt 
what  eao  be  said,  but  that  their  judgment  must  be  secretly 
perverted  by  the  very  wantopness  of  scepticism-^in  a  woid,  by 
an  evil  heart  ef  unbelief. 

With  reference  to  this  subject,  we  may,  in  this  place,  very  pro* 
perly  appeal  to  the  triumphant,  though  calm  and  temperate, 
vindication,  by  which  Swartz  himself,  more  than  thirty  years  after- 
wards^  poured  confusion  upon  this  miserable  brood  of  slanders* 
In  1793,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  the  effect,  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
British  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  religious  and  moral  im- 
provement of  the  Hindoos.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
this  subject,  Sir  Montgomery  Campbell  (who  had  held  an  official 
situation  at  Madras)  gave  his  decided  vote  against  the  pro- 
position, and  reprobated  the  notion  of  converting  the  natives. 

''  It  is  true,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  ^'  that  missioDaries  have 
made  proselytes  of  the  Pariahs  ;  hot  they  were  the  lowest  order  of  the 
people,  and  had  even  degraded  the  religion  they  professed  to  embrace. 
Mr.  Swartz,  whose  chsracter  was  held  so  deservedly  high,  could  not 
have  any  reason  to  boast  of  the  purity  of  his  followers  :  they  were  pro- 
verinalfor  their  prq/Ugacy.  An  instance  occurred  to  bis  recollection 
perfectly  in  point.  Mr.  Swartz  had  been  preaching  for  many  hours  to 
this  caste  of  proselytes  on  the  beinousness  of  theft,  and,  in  the  beat  of 
his  discourse  had  tidienoff  his  stocky  when  that  and  his  gold  buckle 
were  stolen  by  one  of  his  virtuous  and  enlightened  congregation.  In  such 
a  description  of  natives  did  tbe  doctrine  of  the  missionaries  operate, 
jtfeo  of  high  caste  would  spurn  at  the  idea  of  changing  the  religion  4^ 
their  anc^tors." 

Now  let  us  turn  from  this  precious  version  of  the  incident 
in  question,  to  th^  fact,  as  stated  by  Swartz  in  a  letter  to  the  se- 
eretary  of  the  Society* 

•*  About  seventeen  years  ago,  when  I  resided  at  Trichinopoly,  1 
visited  the  congregation  at  Tanjore.  In  my  roadj  I  arrived  very  early  at  a 
village  inhabited  by  collaries  (regular  bred  thieves.).  .  . .  When  I  arrived 
at  one  of  these  villages,  called  Pudaloor,  I  took  off  my  stock,  putting  it 
upon  a  sand-bank.  Advancing  a  little,  to  look  out  for  tbe  man  who 
carried  my  linen  clothes,  I  was  regardless  of  my  stock ;  at  wbicb  time 
some  thievish  boys  carried  it  away.     When  the  inhabitants  heard  of 
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the  tbeft,  they  desired  me  to  confioe  all  the  boys^  and  to  puDish  them 
as  severely  as  I  pleased.  But  I  refused  to  do  that,  not  thinking  that 
the  tri6e  which  I  had  lost  was  worth  so  much  trouble.  That  such 
boys^  whose  fathers  are  professed  thieves,  should  commit  a  theft,  can  be 
no  matter  of  wonder.  All  the  inhabitants  of  that  village  are  heathens  : 
not  one  Christian  family  was  found  therein.  Many  of  our  gentlemen, 
travelling  through  that  village,  have  been  robbed.  The  trifle  of  a 
buckle,  therefore,  1  did  not  lose  by  a  Christian,  as  Mr.  M.  Campbell 
will  have  it,  but  by  heathen  boys.  Neither  did  I  preach  at  that  time. 
Mr.  C.  says  that  1  preached  two  hoars.  I  did  not  so  much  as  converse 
with  any  man.  This  poor  story,  totally  misrepresented,  is  alleged  by 
Mr.  C.  to  prove  the  profligacy  of  Christians,  whom  he  called,  with  a 
sneer,  virtuous  and  enlightened  people.  If  he  has  no  better  proof,  his 
conclusion  is  built  upon  a  bad  foundation,  and  I  shall  not  admire  his 
logic  ;  truth  is  against  him.  Neither  is  it  true,  that  the  best  part  of 
those  people  who  have  been  instructed,  are  pariahs.  Had  Mr.  C. 
visited,  even  once,  our  church,  he  would  have  observed,  that  more  than 
two  thirds  were  of  the  higher  caste :  and  so  ii  is  at  Tranquebar  and 
Vepery.—soh  ii.  pp.  288—290. 

Upon  seeing  this  victorious  statement^  Mr.  M.  Campbell 
thought  fit  to  write  an  apology  to  Swartz;  assuring  him  that 
his  speech  had  been  erroneously  reported— and  so  forth.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  the  speech,  or  the  report  of  it^  had 
gone  abroad  throughout  the  empire ;  and  had,  doubtless,  estab- 
lished, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  that  the  houses  of  prayer 
of  the  Hindoo  Christians  were  little  better  than  dens  of  thieves! 

We  cannot  resist  this  opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers 
the  remainder  of  Swartz's  letter.  It  will  form  rather  a  long 
extract,  but  a  very  valuable  one.  It  displays,  in  its  perfection, 
the  meekness  of  wisdom.  It  shows  the  prodigious  ascendency 
which  Swartz  had  acquired,  purely  by  the  force  of  Christian 
integrity,  over  the  minds  of  tlie  natives  of  every  class.  And, 
lastly,  it  will  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  rightly  the  monstrous 
misrepresentations  with  which  the  missionary  cause  was  then 
assailed.  We  hold  that  to  those  who  may  never  have  seen  it 
before,  this  one  document  is,  of  itself,  well  worth  the  whole 
price  of  these  two  volumes. 

**  Our  intention,*'  continues  Swartz,  *^  is  not  to  boast :  but  this  I 
may  safely  say,  that  many  of  those  who  have  been  instructed,  have  left 
this  world  with  comfort,  and  with  a  well-grounded  hope  of  everlasting 
life.  That  some  of  those  who  have  been  instructed  and  baptized  have 
abused  the  beneflt  of  instruction,  is  certain.  But  all  sincere  servants  of 
God,  nay,  even  the  apostles,  have  experienced  this  grief. 

''  It  is  asserted,  that  a  missionary  is  a  disgrace  to  any  country.  Liord 
Macartney,  and  the  late  General  Coote,  would  have  entertained  a  very 
difl^erent  opinion.    They  and  many  other  gentlemen  know  and  acknoWf 
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ledge,  that  tLe  missionaries  have  been  beneficial  to  government^  and  a 
comfort  to  the  country.  This  I  am  able  to  prove  in  the  strongest  man* 
ner.  Many  gentlemen,  who  live  no^  in  England  and  in  this  country 
would  corroborate  my  assertion. 

^*  That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gericke  has  been  of  eminent  service  at'Cudda-* 
lore,  every  gentleman,  who  was  at  that  place  when  the  war  broke  out, 
knows.  He  was  the  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  by  which 
Cuddalore  was  saved  from  plunder  and  bloodshed.  He  saved  many 
gentlemen  from  becoming  prisoners  to  Hyder,  which  Lord  Macartney 
kindly  acknowledged. 

'*  When  Negapatam,  that  rich  and  populous  city,  fell  into  the  deepest 
poverty,  by  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  war,  Mr.  Gerick^  behaved 
like  a  father  to  the  distressed  inhabitants.  He  forgot  that  he  had  a 
family  to  provide  for.  Many  impoverished  families  were  supported  by 
him  5  so  that  when  I,  a  few  months  ago,  preached  and  administered  the 
sacrament  in  that  place,  1  saw  many  who  owed  their  own  and  their 
children's  lives  to  his  disinterested  care.  Surely  this,  my  friend,  could 
not  be  called  a  disgrace  to  that  place.  When  the  honourable  Society 
ordered  him  to  attend  the  congregation  at  Madi'as,  all  lamented  his 
departure.  And  at  Madras^  he  is  esteemed  by  the  govenior,  and  many 
other  gentlemen,  to  this  day. 

"  It  is  a  most  disagreeable  task  to  speak  of  one's  self.  However,  I 
hope  that  the  honourable  Society  will  not  look  upon  some  observations 
which  I  am  about  to  make,  as  a  vain  and  sinful  boasting,  but  rather  as  a 
necessary  self-defence.  Neither  the  missionaries,  nor  any  of  the  Chris- 
tians, have  hurt  the  welfare  of  the  countiy. 

*^  In  the  course  of  the  late  war,  the  fort  of  Tanjore  was  in  a  very 
critical  condition.  A  powerful  enemy  was  near ;  the  people  in  the  fort 
numerous  i  and  not  provisions  even  for  the  garrison.  There  was  grain 
enough  in  the  country,  but  we  had  no  bullocks  to  bring  it  into  the  fort. 
When  the  country  people  formerly  brought  paddy  into  the  fort,  the 
rapacious  dubashes  deprived  them  of  their  due  pay.  Hence,  all  confi- 
dence was  lost ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  drove  away  their  cattle,  refusing 
to  assist  the  fort.  The  late  rajah  ordered,  nay,  entreated  the  people,  by 
his  managers,  to  come  and  help  us>  but  all  was  in  vain. 

*'  At  last,  the  rajah  said  to  one  of  our  principal  gentlemen, — fVe  all, 
you  and  I,  have  lost  our  credit ;  let  us  try  whether  the  inhabitants  will  trust 
Mr.  Swartz*  Accordingly  he  sent  me  a  blank  paper,  empowering  me 
to  make  a  proper  agreement  with  the  people.  There  was  no  time  for 
hesitation.  1  he  sepoys  fell  down  as  dead  people,  being  emaciated  with 
hunger.  Our  streets  were  lined  with  dead  corpses  every  morning.  Our 
condition  was  deplorable.  I  sent,  therefore,  letters  every  where  round 
about,  promising  to  pay  every  one  with  my  own  hands ;  and  to  indem- 
nify them  for  the  loss  of  every  bullock  which  might  be  taken  by  the 
enemy.  In  one  or  two  days,  1  got  above  a  thousand  oxen,  and  sent 
one  of  our  catechists  and  other  Christians  into  the  country.  They 
went  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  made  all  possible  haste,  and  brought  into 
the  fort,  in  a  very  short  time,  eighty  thousand  kalams.  By  this  means 
the  fort  was  saved.    When  all  was  over,  I  paid  the  people,  (even  with 
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iome  money  which  belonged  toolbers^)  made  them  •  malT  pmieiit,  ami 
8et»l  tbem  bome. 

"  Tbenexft  year,  wbeft  Colonel  Bralibwaile,  with  bis  whole  detadH 
meat,  was  made  prisoner.  Major  Alcock  commanded  this  fort,  tmd 
beba?ed  Tery  kindly  to  the  poor  starving  people.  We  were  then  a 
second  time  in  the  same  miserable  condition.  The  enemy  always 
invaded  the  country  when  the  harvest  was  nigh  at  band*  I  was  again 
desired  to  try  my  former  expecKent,  and  succeeded.  The  people,  know- 
tog  that  they  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  pay,  cane  with  their 
cattle.  But  now  the  danger  was  greater,  as  the  enemy  was  very  nean 
The  Christians  conducted  the  inhabitants  to  proper  places,  surely  with 
BO  small  danger  of  losing  their  lives.  Accordingly  tiof  wept,  and  weni^ 
and  suppHed  ike  fort  with  grain.  When  the  people  were  paid,  I  strictly 
inquired  whether  any  of  the  Chnstians  had  taken  from  them  a  preaeal. 
They  all  said,  'No,  no !  As  we  were  regularly  paid,  we  offered  lo  your 
catechist  a  cloth  of  small  value,  but  he  absolutely  refused  it.' 

''  But  Mr.  M.  Campbell  says,  that  the  Christians  are  proftigate  to  a  pro- 
verb. If  he  were  near  me,  I  would  explain  to  him  who  are  the  profli- 
gate people  who  drain  the  country.  When  a  dubash,  in  the  space  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  scrapes  together  two,  three,  or  four  lacks  or  pego* 
das,  is  not  this  extortion  a  high  degree  of  profligacy?  Nay,  government 
was  obliged  to  send  an  order  that  three  of  those  Gentoo  dobashes  should 
quit  theTanjore  country.  The  enormous  crimes  committed  by  tbem  filled 
the  country  with  complaints;  but  I  have  no  mind  to  enumerate  them. 

*'  It  IS  asserted,  that .  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  would  suffer  by 
missionaries.  If  they  are  sincere  Christians,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Inhabitants  should  suffer  any  damage  by  them ;  if  they  are  not  what 
they  profess  to  be,  they  ought  to  be  dismissed. 

"  When  Sir  Archibald  Campbdl  was  governor,  and  Mr.  M.  Camp* 
bell  his  private  secretary,  the  inhabitants  of  Tanjore  were  so  miserably 
oppressed  by  the  manager  and  the  Madras  dubashes,  that  they  quitted 
the  coimtry.  Of  course,  all  cultivation  ceased.  In  the  month  of  June 
it  should  commence;  but  nothing  was  done,  even  at  the  beginning  of 
September.  Every  one  dreaded  the  calamity  of  a  famine.  1  entreated 
the  rajah  to  remove  that  shameful  oppression,  and  to  recall  the  inhabi- 
tants. He  sent  them  word  that  justice  should  be  done  to  them ;  but 
they  disbeliered  his  promises.  He  then  desired  me  to  write  to  tbem, 
and  to  assure  them,  that  he,  at  my  intercession,  would  show  kindness 
to  them.  I  did  so.  All  immediately  returned ;  and  first  of  all,  the 
kaHar  (or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  collaries,)  believed  my  wordj 
so  that  seven  thousand  men  came  back  on  one  day.  The  other  inhabi ^^ 
tants  followed  their  example.  When  I  exhorted  them  to  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  because  the  time  for  cultivation  was  almost  lost, 
they  replied  iu  the  following  manner  : — 'As you  have  showed  kindness  t9 
vs,  you  shall  not  have  reason  to  repent  of  it :  we  intend  to  work  night 
and  day,  to  show  out  regard  for  you.*  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  waa 
happy  when  he  heard  of  it  \  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  a 
better  crop  than  the  preceding  year. 

"  As  there  was  hardly  any  administration  of  justice,  I  begged  rb4 
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eotreatedl  the  rsjtih  to  estabHsh  it  ia  bis  coontrf.  '  Well/  sdd  he,  '  kt 
me  know  wherein  mj  people  we  oppressed/  I  did  to.  He  immedi'- 
Meljr  consented  to  toy  proposal,  and  told  his  manager^  that  he  sbonUI 
feel  his  indignation,  it  the  oppression  did  not  cease  immediatdy.  But 
as  he  soon  died,  he  did  not  see  the  execution. 

"  When  the  present  rajah  began  his  reign,  I  put  Sir  Archibald 
CampbeD  in  mind  of  that  necessary  point.  He  desired  me  to  make  a 
plan  fbf  a  coart  of  jitstice ;  which  I  did :  bat  it  was  soon  neglected 
by  the  servants  of  the  rajah,  who  commonly  sold  justice  to  the  beat 
bidder. 

"  When  the  honourable  Company  took  possession  of  the  ooontry 
during  the  war^  the  plan  for  introdacing  justice  was  re-assumed,  by 
which  many  people  were  made  happy.  But  when  it  was  restored  to  the 
rajah,  the  former  irregularities  took  place. 

**  During  the  assumption,  goTemment  deaii^d  me  to  assist  the  gen« 
tiemen  collectors.  The  district  towaitis  the  west  of  Tanjore  had  been 
very  much  neglected^  so  that  the  water-courses  had  not  been  cleansM 
for  the  last  fifteen  years.  I  proposed  that  the  collector  should  advance 
fiire  hundred  pagodas  to  cleanse  them.  He  consented,  if  I  would  inspect 
the  business.  The  work  was  begun  and  finished,  being  superintended 
by  Christians.  All  that  part  of  the  country  rejoiced  in  getting  one 
hundred  thousand  kalams  more  than  before.  The  inhabitants  confessed 
that,  instead  of  one  kalam,  they  now  reaped  four. 

"  No  native  has  suffered  by  Christians  |  none  has  complained  of  H* 
On  the  Contrary,  one  of  the  richest  inhabitants  said  to  me,  *  Sir,  if  you 
send  a  person  to  us,  send  us  one  who  has  learned  all  your  ten  command^ 
ments.*  For  he  and  many  hundred  natives  had  been  present  when  I 
explained  the  Christian  doctrine  to  heathen  and  Christians. 

"  The  inhabitants  dread  the  conduct  of  a  Madras  dubash.  These 
people  lend  money  to  the  rajah,  at  an  exorbitant  interest,  and  then  are 
nermitted  to  collect  their  money  and  interest  in  an  appointed  district 
It  is  needless  to  mention  the  consequences. 

"  When  the  collaries  committed  great  outrages,  in  their  plunderhi^ 
expeditions,  sepoys  were  sent  out  to  adjust  matters;  but  it  had  no  efiect. 
Government  desired  me  to  inquire  into  the  thievish  business.  I  tbere<« 
fore  sent  letters  to  the  head  cotlarios.  They  appeared.  We  found  oat, 
in  some  degree,  how  much  the  Taiijore,  and  Tondimans,  and  the  nabobs' 
collaries,  had  stolen  j  and  we  insisted  upon  restoration,  which  was  done 
accordingly.  At  last^  all  gave  it  in  writing,  that  they  would  steal  no 
more.  This  promise  they  kept  very  well  for  eight  months,  and  then 
they  began  their  old  work ;  however,  not  as  before.  Had  that  inspee* 
tion  over  their  conduct  been  continued,  they  might  have  been  made 
useful  people.  I  insisted  upon  their  cultivating  their  fields,  which  they 
readily  did.  But  if  the  demands  become  exorbitant,  they  have  no 
resource,  as  they  tbink^  but  of  plundering. 

''  At  length,  some  of  the  thievish  collaries  desired  to  be  instructed. 
t  said,  'I  am  obliged  to  instruct  yon;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  jpfove 
Very  bad  Christians.*  Their  promises  were  fair.  I  instructed  them  f 
and  when  they  had  a  tolerable  knowledge,  I  baptized  them.     I  then 
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exhorted  tbeiA  to  stenl  no  more,  but  to  work  indastrioasly.  After  tbat 
I  visited  them,  and,  haviog  examined  their  knowledge,  I  desired  to  see 
their  work.  I  observed  with  pleasure  tbat  their  fields  were  excellently 
cultivated.  '  Now/  said  I,  '  one  thing  remains  to  be  done.  Yon  must 
pay  your  tribute  readily,  and  not  wait  till  it  is  exacted  by  military 
force;'  whicby  otherwise,  is  their  custom.  Soon  after  that,  I  found  that 
they  had  paid  off  their  tribute  exactly.  The  only  complaint  against 
those  Christian  collaries  was  that  they  refused  to  go  upon  plundering 
expeditions,  as  they  bad  done  before. 

*'  Now,  I  am  well  aware  that  some  will  accuse  me  of  having  boasted. 
I  confess  the  charge  willingly,  but  lay  all  the  blame  upon  ti^osewho 
bave  constrained  me  to  commit  that  folly.  1  might  have  enlai^ed  my 
account;  but»  fearing  that  some  characters  would  have  suffered  by  it,  1 
stop  here.  One  thing,  however,  I  affirm,  before  God  and  man,  that  if 
Chbi6Tianity,  in  its  plain  and  undisgoisbd  form,  were  properly 
promoted,  the  country  would  not  suffer,  but  be  benefitted  by 

IT. 

*'  If  Christians  were  employed  in  some  important  offices,  they  should, 
if  they  misbehaved,  be  doubly  punished;  but  to  reject  them  entirely,  is 
not  rigbt,  and  discourageth. 

"  Tbe  glorious  God  and  our  blessed  Redeemer  commanded  his  apos- 
tles to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations.  The  knowledge  of  God,  of  his 
divine  perfections,  and  of  his  mercy  to  mankind,  may  be  abused ;  but 
there  is  no  other  method  of  reclaiming  men,  than  by  instmcting  them 
well.  To  hope  that  the  heathens  will  lead  a  good  life  without  the 
knowledge  of  God,  is  a  chimera. 

''  Tbe  praise  bestowed  on  the  heathens  of  this  country  by  many  of 
our  historians,  is  refuted  by  a  close  (I  might  almost  say,  a  superficial) 
inspection  of  their  lives.  Many  historical  works  are  more  like  a  romance 
than  history.  Many  gentlemen  here  are  astonished  how  some  histo- 
rians  have  prostituted  their  talents  by  writing  fables. 

"  I  am  now  on  the  brink  of  eternity ;  but  to  this  moment  I  declare 
that  J  do  not  repent  of  having  spent  forty  three  years  here  in  the  service 
of  my  divine  Master.  Who  knows  but  God  may  remove  some  of  the 
great  obstacles  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  ?  Should  a  reformation 
take  place  amongst  the  Europeans,  it  would  no  doubt  be  the  greatest 
blessing  to  tbe  country. 

"  These  observations  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  honourable  Society, 
with  my  humble  thanks  for  all  their  benefits  bestowed  on  this  work,  and 
sincere  wishes  tbat  their  pious  and  generous  endeavours  to  disseminate 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  beneficial  to  many 
thousands. 

"  I  am  sincerely.  Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 
'( Your  affectionate  brother  and  humble  servant, 

vol.  ii.  pp.  290—301.  •'  C.  F.  Swartz," 

It  is  almost  needless  to  repeat  here,  that  among  the  principal 
circumstances  which  established  the  commanding  reptuation  of 
Swartz,  was  the  unimpeachable  purity  of  his  life.     There   was 
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Doty  iQ  bis  composiiion,  a  single  element  of  fanatical  austerity.. 
But^  nevertheless,  his  own  personal  habits  were  of  such  extreme 
simplicity,  as  to  invest  him  with  a  character  of  the  highest  sanc- 
tity, especially  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  adopted,  or  who  ad- 
mired the  ascetic  life.  He  literally  laid  aside  every  toeight,  thai 
he  might  run  toith  patience  and  alacrity,  the  race  that  was  set  £e- 
Jbre  him*-  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  when  once  his 
hand  was  on  the  plough,  he  never  looked  back.  He  evidently 
left  his  country  without  the  slightest  hope  or  intention  to  return. 
He  had  a  heart  overflowing  with  the  kindest  ajflfections :  and  yet 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  celibacy.  This  course  of  self- 
denial  relieved  him  from  the  galling  load  of  domestic  cares  and 
responsibilities ;  and  it  moreover  enabled  him  to  carry  his  con* 
tempt  for  wealth  to  a  length,  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  secure 
for  him  the  honours  of  a  saint.  He  no  more  dreamed  of  accu- 
mulating money  for  himself,  than  he  thought  of  accumulating 
hats,  or  coats,  or  trowsers.  In  his  estimation,  the  faithless  mam- 
mon was^  but  a  drudge,  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  charity 
and  holinesss.  His  only  riches  were  his  converts :  and  whenever 
he  sent  forth  another  catechist,  to  administer  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  a  distant  flock,  he  despatched  him  with  infinitely  more 
joy  and  pride  of  heart,  than  if  he  had  been  sending  a  steward  to 
collect  the  rents  and  profits  of  some  new  and  flourishing  pos- 
session. The  effect  was,  an  universal  confidence  in  his  entire 
disinterestedness  and  singleness  of  purpose ;  and  this  proved  a 
magazine  of  strength  to  him,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  labours* 
It  gave  him  access  to  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  That 
man,  they  thought,  must  indeed  be  holy,  who,  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  effort  or  ostentation,  was  elevated  above  the 
motives  and  the  passions  which  mastered,  and  often  degraded,  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Hindoo  and  Mussulman,  Prince  and  Brahmin, 
all  were  ready  for  familiar  converse  with  the  venerable,  self* 
denying,  and  heavenly-minded  Frank.  Though  his  faith  was 
different  from  their  own,  he  evidently  belonged  to  an  order,  which 
men  of  every  faith  are  unable  to  look  upon  without  reverence 
and  admiration.  He  was  manifestly  one  who  had  overcome  the 
world* 

But.  this  is  not  all.  It  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of 
remark,  even  among  intelligent  and  religious  Europeans,  resident 
in  India,,  that  our  missionaries  have  not  always  been  sufficiently 
attentive  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos.  In  this  respect,  the  con- 
duct of  Swartz  appears  to  have  been  beyond  all  praise.  He  seems 
to  have  discerned  the  precise  line  between  unworthy  compromise 
of  the  truth,  and  abrupt  assault  upon  falsehood.  He  never  for- 
bore to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God;  be  suffered  no  oppor- 
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miiitj  to  escape,  of  warning  the  bestben  that  ti^y  •bouM  turtt 
from  idols,  to  serre  Him  who  it  the  Father  of  all  Spirit9«  He 
nev^r  dtsgnised  or  iiiodi6ed  the  unpalatable  doctrine  of  man** 
degenemcj  and  corruption.  But  jet  this  wns  all  done  with  so 
kittcb  patience,  with  so  much  kindness,  with  such  a  mastery  in 
the  art  of  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  that  there  is  not  an  instance 
known  or  recorded,  of  anjr  heathen  leaving  his  presence  widi  a 
feeling  of  personal  irritation  or  offence.  Many,  doubtless,  have 
retired  with  emotions  of  compunction  and  ^  shame.  But  this 
disturbance  was  never  connected  with  any  thing  like  displeasure 
against  the  faithful  monitor.  They  (lad  experieneed  that  the 
truth  had  searched  them ;  but  they  were  without  the  slightest 
tooch  iA  resentment  towards  the  lips  which  uttered  it.  Such  wa9 
the  fidelity,  and  such  the  skilly  with  which  he  set  forth  the  words 
of  eternal  life,  that  even  Brahmins  were  perpetually  heard  to 
4ronfess,  that  his  sayings  were  unrebukable.  Yes,  the  very  dealers 
in  priestcraft,  the  earthly  gods  themselves,  often  avowed,  that 
nothing  but  inveterate  sensuality  and  avarice  couM  resist  hid 
doctrine.  They  felt,  and  they  acknowledged,  that  the  Christian 
law  was  holy,  and  just,  and  good.  But  they  also  scrupled  not 
to  allow,  that  there  was  a  law  in  tlieir  members  vrfaicb  warred 
against  it,  and  kept  them  in  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin.  If  tbey 
dtd  not  tremble  when  they  heard  of  righteousness,  temperance^ 
and  judgment  to  come,  they  at  least  listened  with  patience  and 
with  courtesy.  And  this  they  never  would  have  done,  if  the 
preacher  had  commenced  with  rude,  sarcastic,  unfeeling  aggres* 
sion  upon  opinions  and  practices  vi-hich  had  been  handed  down, 
through  immemorial  time,  from  generation  to  generation.  And 
the  consequence  of  all  this  was,  thnt  even  when  the  Gospel  failed 
to  seize  upon  their  heart,  and  to  disarm  the  strong  man  withitt» 
it  still  secured  attention,  and  respect,  and  honour.  And  this  was 
one  important  step  towards  obtaining  a  more  free  course  for  the 
Word  of  God,  among  those  hearts  who  were  simpler,  and  who  were 
less  formidably  entangled  in  the  snares  of  worldly  pleasure  and 
ambition. 

One  or  two  itistances  may  be  here  recorded  of  the  judgment 
and  address  with  which  Swartz  was  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  natives.  Among  those  prejudices,  that  of 
caste  is  notoriously  the  most  difficult  to  encounter.  The  follow- 
ing extract  will  show  with  what  wisdom,  and  with  what  success, 
he  contrived  to  soften  the  collision  which  this  institution  had  a 
tendency  to  produce  even  in  Christian  congregations : — 

'*  *  Concerning  the  question  about  castes,*  he  observes,  '  both  at 
Tranquebar  and  here,  our  congregations  consUt  of  neaiiy  an  equal 
lidmber  of  the  higher  and  the  lower.'    He  then  refers  particularly  US 
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tlw  M&kvitj  wliieb  natunUy  arttst  at  to  the  tntcrcovne  bt twtea  B«livw 
of  dtierent  caster,  even  afier  their  coDTertkm  to  that  iMwt  rd^ioot 
which,  wbHa  it  iiifariably  rccogniics  the  dbtinctiona  of  rank  in  ciirti 
society,  teaches  that  all  are  brethren,  aa  the  childreb  of  the  same  conuBoa 
father,  and  the  disciples  of  the  same  meek  and  lowly  Saviour.  *  Here,' 
he  continues,  '  the  men  and  women  of  the  higher  caste,  sit  on  one  side 
6f  the  church,  and  on  the  other,  those  (jt  the  lower. 

*'  '  I  have  carefully  avoided  all  unnecessary  restraint,  and  thus  have 
met  with  fcwer  diffienlties.  £veii  at  the  administnitlaiBi  of  the  saer»' 
nciit^  soBictiaies  one  or  other  of  the  lower  caste  has  firal  afmroacbed  tb 
iccetve  it)  without  prodocing  any  UBpleasant  scnsatioo*  ofaoaki  yon 
vittt  our  chaifth  on  a  Suiulay,  you  would  obserra  with  anrprisa  the 
cleaift  appearance  of  the  lower  caste,  so  that  one  might  often  take  them 
for  the  higher.  What  renders  them  peculiarly  obnoxious,  is  their 
feeding  upon  dead  cattle.  I  have  always  expressed  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence of  such  a  custom,  and  positively  declared  that  I  would  not  allow 
it;  and,  accordingly,  I  hardly  know  any  instance  of  it  here.  The 
country  priests  and  catechists  generally  belong  to  one  of  the  higher 
castes.  The  catcchist  Gabriel  is,  indeed,  of  the  lower ;  btit  nolWith* 
standing  Ibis,  be  ccmverses  freely  with  people  of  a  hrgher  elasa^  as  he 
pays  particular  attention  to  eleantiness  in  his  dress.  In  the  micrior  of 
the  oomitry,  such  intecnHirse  is  certainly  not  so  easy^  I  waa  lately 
invited  to  the  house  of  a  heathen  cyf  the  higher  caste,  when  the  pariah 
oatccbist  came  to  me.  I  called  to  him,  '  Stop ;  I  will  come  to  j^ou  i 
the  suttirer,  that  is,  the  people  of  the  higher  caste,  have  not  yet  learned 
to  be  humble :  they  are  proud  sinners  yet — we  must  bear  with  them. 
This  tbey  were  not  willing  to  admit,  and  accordingly  showed  kindness 
to  the  catecbist.  In  another  place,  in  the  house  of  a  heathen,  many 
people  assembled,  whom  I  catechised  and  prayed  with,  and  we  even 
had  divine  service  there  on  a  Sunday.  Tlie  master  of  the  bouse  saC 
down  at  tny  feet,  listening  with  great  attentioii.  O !  that  we  cosid 
spetid  more  time  among  them.  Things  would  then  soon  assline  li 
more  promiaing  appearance.  We  preach  to  high  and  low,  that  Jesea 
Christ  is  oor  wisclom,  o«r  righteousBess,  our  saectificatioD,  aod  ewr 
ledemptioBj' — vol.  ii.  pp.  153 — 155. 

The  following  is  another  remarkable  instance  tirf  the  nnion  of 
file  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  shnplrcity  of  the  dove  :— 

"  He  was  waiting  one  morning  in  the  ante-chanber  of  the  pahMX 
al  Tanjore,  for  an  interview  with  the  rajah,  when  he  was  thus  ac- 
costed by.  a  Brahmin,  who  was  attending  there  for  the  same  purpose* 
*  Mr*  Swartz,  ^  you  not  think  it  a  very  bad  thing  to  touch  a  pariah  \* 
'  O  yes,*  replied  the  venerable  missionary,  '  a  very  bad  thing.'  The 
Brahmin,  however,  perceiving,  by  his  manner  thai  more  was  meafiC 
than  expressed,  asked  again, '  But,  Mr.  Swart2,  what  do  yoti  mean  by 
a  pariah  ?*  *  I  mean,*  the  good  man  answeted,  '  a  thief,  a  liar,  a  slan* 
derer,  a  drunkard,  an  adulterer,  a  proud  man.'  'O  then,'  said  Iba 
Brahmin,  hastily  intermpting  him,  '  #e  are  all  pariaha.'     Th«s 
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be  made  to  perceive  how  insigniftcant,  in  the  missionary's  opiniori, 
war  bis  *  boasted  superiority  over  the  pariah  :  while  the  lesson  was  cal- 
culated to  teach  him  the  only  distinction^  in  the  sight  of  God,  between 
one  man  and  another/' — vol.  ii.  pp.  155,  156. 

Now  we  would  earnestly  recommend  these  incidents  to  the 
attention  of  all  Europeans  in  India,  of  whatever  rank  or  occu- 
pation.    If  there  be  any  individuals  now  extant  in  that  country, 
who  fancy  that  the  fortress  of  the  native  prepossessions  may  be  re* 
duced  by  assault — if  there  be  any  who  imagine  that  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  Hindoos  are  to  be  beaten  down  by  the  slaughter  of 
cows  and  bullocks — if  there  be  any  who  suppose  that  the  Mus- 
sulmans are  either  to  be  gained  or  bullied  by  our  ostentatious 
banqueting  on  things  which  they  deem  abominable — let  all  such 
persons  learn  wisdom  and  charity  from  the  example  of  Swartz. 
To  some,  perhaps,  this  caution  may  appear  almost  ludicrous. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  distant  from  our  thoughts,  than 
even  a  tendency  towards  ridicule  or  levity.     We  speak  advisedly. 
We  speak    from    information    derived    from    intelligent,    and 
right  minded,  and  sound  hearted,  persons,  long  resident  in  India, 
and  conversant  with  the  very  regions  which  formed  the  scenes  of 
Swartz's  apostolic  ministry.     And,  upon  such  authority,  we  do 
gravely  aver  our  belief,  that,  to  this  very  hour,  such  admonition 
may  not  be  altogether  superfluous.     With  reference,  more  espe- 
cially, to  the  prejudices  of  caste,  let  it  always  be  remembered 
that  a  Brahmin  regards  the  gross  and  carnivorous  practices  of 
the  Pariah,  with  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  horror  which  is  but 
faintly  imaged  to  our  conceptions  by  a  recollection   of  what 
would  be  our  emotions  on  beholding  a  human  being  searching 
the  ditches  for  the  carcase  of  a  dead  dog  to  feed  upon.     This  is 
no  exaggeration.       Let  us  add  to  all  the  qualms  of  physical 
loathing,  the  recoil  of  religious  abhorrence,  and  then,  we  shall 
have  some  notion  of  what  is  to  be  endured  by  a  man  of  the 
sacred  order   in    India,  when  brought  into  contact  with    per- 
sons, who,  not  only  transgress  the   vegetable   diet,  but  often 
gorge  themselves  upon  carrion.     All  this  was  well  known  to 
Swartz,  and  was  never  for  a  moment  forgotten  by  him.     It  is 
evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  that  such    matters 
formed  one  subject  of  his   diligent  and  faithful  study.     From 
the  above  anecdotes  it  appears  that,  so  far  as  the  institution 
of  caste  was  connected  with  feelings   of  selfish,  uncharitable, 
and  pharisaic  arrogance,  so  far  it  was  the  object  of  his  rebuke. 
But  thus  far  he  went,  and  no  further.     Instead  of  attempting  to 
trample  down  the  prejudices  of  men  of  high  caste,  by  giving 
encouragement  to  customs  from  which  their  animal  and  moral 
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temperament  revolted^  his  ambition  was  to  correct  and  mitigala 
every  thing  in  the  practice  of  the  inferior  orders,  which  might 
perpetuate  and  embitter  the  mutual  alienation  of  the  different 
classes.  His  own  personal  habits,  all  this"  while,  were  such  as 
to  give  the  least  possible  offence,  even  to  the  most  sensitive  and 
scrupulous  Brahmin.  They  were  so  nearly  assimilated  to  the 
abstemiousness  and  simplicity  of  the  holiest  men  among  the 
natives,  that  the  elements  of  repulsion  between  himself  and 
Ibem  retained  no  perceptible  influence.  He,  accordingly,  was 
enabled  to  meet  them,  as  it  were  upon  common  ground,  to 
discuss  the  solemn  proposal,  Jf  Jehovah  be  God,  follow  him; 
but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  a  blessed  thing  for  India,  if  the  example  of  Swartz 
were  constantly  in  the  recollection,  not  merely  of  missionaries 
and  clergymen,  but  of  Europeans  of  every  class  and  profession 
in  that  country.  We  are  satisfied,  that  a  kind  and  considerate 
attention  to  the  native  peculiarities  would  do  wonders  to 
strengthen  the  attachment  and  confidence  which  our  countrymen 
have  already  won  by  their  attention  to  still  weightier  matters. 

But  there  was  one  cause  of  obstruction  and  difiiculty,  which, 
in  common  with  all  other  missionaries,  Swartz  often  found,  if 
possible,  still  more  unmanageable  than  the  superstitious  habits 
of  the  country ;  namely,  the  pestilent  moral  example  of  the 
generality  of  the  Europeans.  This  was  as  a  lion  constantly 
starting  up  in  his  way,  for  an  adversary  against  him ;  and  it  must 
have  tasked  his  courage  and  address  to  the  very  utmost.  No 
sooner  had  he  closed  an  urgent  representation  of  the  supreme 
excellence  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  than  the  hearer  would  often 
turn  round  short  upon  him  with  the  reply,  that  the  doctrine 
might  be  very  good,  but  that  the  lives  of  those  who  professed  it 
showed  it  to  be  powerless ;  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  imagine 
what  benefit  the  Hindoos  would  receive  from  embracing  a 
religion  which  was,  apparently,  destitute  of  all  influence  over 
the  hearts,  and  consciences,  and  actions,  of  its  followers.  One 
day,  he  met  a  Hindoo  dancing  master,  with  his  female  pupil, 
and  told  them  that  no  unholy  persons  shall  enter  into  the  kiug« 
dom  of  heaven.  ''  Alas,  Sir !"  said  the  poor  girl, ''  in  that  case, 
hardly  any  European  will  ever  enter  it.''  Another  time,  a  wealthy 
oM  merchant  asked  him,  if  all  Europeans  spoke  as  he  did? 
Swartz  replied,  that  all  Europeans  were  not  true  Christians ;  but 
that  there  were  many  who  were  really  so,  and  who  sincerely 
prayed  for  the  Hindoos,  that  they  might  become  acquainted 
with  Jesus  Christ,  **  You  astonish  me,"  said  he,  ^'  for,  from 
what  we  daily  observe  and  experience,  we  cannot  but  think 
Europeans,  with  few  exceptions,  to  be  self-interested,  incon* 
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tiociity  proud^  Aiil  of  illiberal  oonteoipt  and  prejudice  againtt 
M  Hindoos,  and  even  agaimt  their  own  religion ;  etpeoiaUy  the 
Ingker  oiasaes.  So,  at  least,  I  have  found  it,  ivith  the  majority 
of  those  with  whom  I  have  had  any  intercourse."    Again, 

**  In  a  journey  to  Tanjore/'  says  Mr.  Pszold,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Society,  *•  in  company  with  Mr.  Swartz,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
pvesent  at  a  conference  between  that  excellent  missionary  and  about 
ftwsnty  Brahmins,  to  whom  he  expounded  the  Christian  doctrine,  point- 
ing oiit  its  great  pre<^minence  over  thdr  heathenism  and  idolatry. 
Their  gener^  reply  lo  him  was,  'Very  true;  your  doctrine,  yoit 
r^gkm,  your  instraction  is  a  pleasing  thing ;  bot  it  is  inconsistent  with 
$tMh  and  blood  i  it  is  repugnant  to  'Our  carnal  a&cttons ;  it  strikes  at 
the  natural  propensity  to  moral  eyil  aqd  to  worldly  pleasures*  Mor^« 
over/  tbev  replied, '  We  do  not  see  your  Christian  people  live  conform? 
ably  to  what  tbey  teach.  The  Christians  appear  to  be  doing  quite  the 
contrary :  they  curse^  tbey  swear,  tbey  get  drunk  ;  they  steal,  cheat, 
and  deal  fraudulently  with  one  another ;  nay,  they  blaspheme,  and  rail 
upon  matters  of  religion,  and  often  makfi'  a  mock  of  those  who  profess 
to  be  veligious  •'  in  short,  they  said,  '  You  Christians  often  deme&a 
yourselves  as  badly,  if  not  worse,  than  we  heathens.  Now,  pray,'  they 
added,  *  of  what  benefit  and  advantage  is  all  yonr  instruetion  and .  re- 
eommeodatioo  of  Christ's  religion,  if  it  does  not  i«form  the  Uvea  of 
your  own  people  }  Should  you  not  first  endeavour  to  convert  your  CbriS' 
tians,  ere  vou  attempt  to  proselyte  pagans  }  To  these  objectionsi  says 
Mr.  Paezofd,  whether  applicable  to  the  nominal  European  Christians^ 
or  to  the  native  converts,  and  however,  unhappily,  well-founded,  though 
obviously  inconclusive^  *'  Mr.  Swartz  repliedT  with  so  much  propriety, 
and  with  such  wonderful  intrepidity  and  energy,  that  at  length  the 
Brahmins  unanimously  exclaimed,  '  Of  a  truth,  yon  are  a  holy  man  ; 
and  if  all  your  Christians  thought,  and  spake^  and  lived  as  you  do, 
wa  would,  without  delay,  undergo  the  change,  and  become  Christians 
also.'"^voi.ii.pp.310,311. 

In  this,  and  similar  passages,  all  dissolute  and  godless  Eu- 
ropeans may  hear  a  most  exterminating  rebuke.  They  find 
themselves  ranged,  even  by  the  idolaters,  among  the  worst  ene- 
mies to  the  Cross.  By  vAi^t  precise  line  of  argument  the  yener- 
able  missionary  was  accustomed  to  dispose  of  this  formidable 
class  of  objections,  we  are  not  distinctly  informed.  He  would 
probably  say,  and  say  very  justly,  that  it  would  he  most  iniquitous 
to  charge  any  religion,  or  any  rule  of  life,  with  the  bad  consequences 
which  result  only  from  the  neglect  of  it.  But  this  answer  would 
scarcely  be  sufficient  to  silence  many  an  ignorant,  bigoted,  and 
slavish  heathen.  For  to  such  a  person,  any  system  of  faith  or 
discipline,  which  was  unable  to  make  itself  respected,  and  which 
suffered  a  gross  neglect  of  all  its  sanctions  to  pass  with  total  im* 
punity«  even  in  this  life,  would,  probably;  appear  but  a  poor 
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•nd  oontemptibk  thing.  From  all  tbmt  is  kaowa  of  SfrMrti^ 
iiowever,  it  may  very  aafely  be  inferred,  ikmt,  after  he  had  been 
some  time  in  India,  he  would  be  in  constant  preparation  for  sueh 
adversaries,  and  would  be  in  readiness  to  answer  the  foolish 
people,  according  to  their  folly,  in  all  its  shapes  and  varieties. 
That  he  felt  the  difficulty  is  evident,  from  his  frequent,  thoagh 
temperate  complaints  of  the  discord  between  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  practice  of  its  European  professors.  There  is 
some  reason  to  hope  that  the  missionary  labour  will  henceforth 
be  less  formidably  embarrassed  by  this  grievons  stumbling-block  { 
and  that  the  carelessness,  the  profligacy,  and  the  impiety  of  the 
¥ranks  will  no  longer  be  an  astonishment  and  a  curse  to  the  nations 
who  fall  down  before  wood  and  stone. 

If  this  hope  should  not  be  frustrated, — ^if  the  European  pro- 
fessors of  the  Gospel  should,  in  future,  walk  more  worthily  of 
their  sacred  caUing,*-the  prospects  of  Christianity  in  the  east,  we 
may  presume,  would  rapidly  brighten.  We  hear  it  frequently 
remarked,  that  by  a  very  slow,  but  still  a  perceptible  process; 
this  fabric  of  the  native  Superstition  is  wasting  away.  Even  so 
long  ago  as  the  year  1778,  it  was  remarked  by  Swartz,  in  one 
of  his  communications  to  the  Society,  that  among  the  Hindoos  of 
Trichinopoly  and  Tanjore,  there  were  many  thousands,  even  of 
the  Brahmins,  who  confessed  that  their  Idolatry  was  vain  and 
sinAil.  When  hard  pressed  by  the  arguments  of  the  honoured 
missionary,  they  would  sometimes  exclaim — **  True ;  what  virtue 
can  there  be  in  all  our  images,  and  innumerable  ceremonies  f 
Tb^re  is  but  one  Supreme  Being,  the  Maker  and  Pre«efver*of 
all !  "•'-T-''  Hardly  a  day  passes,''  he  says,  '*  in  which  Brahmins  do 
not  visit  my  house  at  TanjorCi  hear  attentively  what  is  addrtssed 
to  them,  frequently  take  up  a  book  in  whieh  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  explained,  and  praise  it  as  a  Divine  Religion.'' 
It  is  true,  that  these  men  would  often  look  into  the  mirror  of  the 
Pivine  Law,  and  then  retire  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  what  manner 
of  persons  they  were*  But  Swart;s  would  not  often  suffer  then) 
to  depart  without  an  endeavour  to  fix  their  attention  on  {lie  fea« 
tures  of  their  own  natural/ace, 

^'  A  BrahcDJn,"— ^be  continues^  '*  bejng  wlf^d,  what  be  ^oald  reiolv# 
upon,  whether  be  intencJed  to  itifle  hii  conviction,  or  to  receive  the' 
divine  doctrine,  add  to  profess  it, — replied,  that  be  coald  not  deny  thQ 
impression  he  bad  received,  and  that  be  had  sounded  some  of  his  ac- 

3uaintance }  but  that  they  all  insisted  on  the  task  as  too  difficult  and 
angeroQs,  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  of  the  professors  of  Idola- 
try. Nothing,  therefore,  but  fear,  keeps  them,  at  present,  from  em- 
bracing the  Christian  Religion ;  bnt  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  oonvic« 
iion  will  embolden  them,,  one  day  or  other,  to  shake  off  the  inglorious 
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servitude  of  sin  and  Satsn.  For  my  part/'  he  adds,  <'  I  enterUin  a 
cheerful  hope  of  seeing  better  days^  and,  therefore  rejoice  in  the  present 
opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  frequently  calling  to  my 
mind«  that  there  is  a  time  of  sowing  preceding  that  of  reaping.** — vol.  i. 
pp.  327,  328. 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  thankfulness  and  exultation  with 
which  he  would  have  seen  the  things  which  we  now  see ;  the 
liOgislature  of  England  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  respoiisibili* 
tiesj  the  Church  of  England  expanding  herself  to  the  East,  the 
auspicious  commencement  of,  we  trust,  a  long  line  of  Apostolic 
Prelates^  and  a  College  raised  up  for  the  nurture  and  training  of 
Evangelists!  And  if,  in  addition  to  these  glorious  and  animating 
signs,  we  could  behold  the  accomplishment  of  that  first  wish  of 
Bishop  Middleton's  heart — that  the  Christians  should  be  christian" 
ized,-^vfhat  might  we  not  expect  to  see  achieved  among  the  su- 
perstitious  millions  of  the  East?  Surely  they  would  be  provoked 
to  jealousy  and  to  shame  by  the  spectacle  of  Christian  righteous- 
nessaod  purity!  Surely  the  grotesque  and  gigantic  follies  of  their 
creed  would,  gradually,  fall  down  before  the  Cross  of  Christ! 

There  is  one  other  point,  in  which  the  wisdom  and  caution  of 
Swartz  Were  uniformly  manifested.  It  has  been  frequently,  and 
very  mischievously  asserted^  that  the  Hindoo  converts  adopted 
Chrbtianity  much  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  multitudes  followed 
our  Saviour — purely  for  the  sake  of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes. 
Now  Swartz,  we  find,  was  always  vigilantly  upon  his  guard 
against  such  mercenary  and  selfish  proselytes. 

^*  He  is  very  careful,'*  observes  Mr.  Pohl6,  in  a  letter  to  the  Society, 
''  with  regard  to  receiving  both  heathens  and  Roman  Catholics  into  the 
Church.  He  ha»  nothing  to  do  with  pei^le  vsho  XDont  only  tobcfed^  or 
thai  are  imkncfamvagahonds*  But  such  as  are  known,  and  wish  to  be 
Christians,  and,  after  being  received,  to  eat  the  labour  of  their  own 
hands,  them  it  would  be  unjust  to  reject,  though  they  should  want  a 
little  assistance  during  the  time  of  their  preparation.  They'  must  live 
from  hand  to  mouth :  and  it  would  be  cruet  not  to  assist  them,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  supposed  hypocrisy,  or  lest  it  should  be  looked  trpon  as  buy- 
ing  Christians  for  money.'' — ^vd.  i.  p.  395. 

Here  we  have  the  triple  alliance  of  Christian  prudence,  and 
justice,  and  benevolence,  in  its  perfection.  And  we  triist 
that  the  example  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  have 
succeeded  to  his  labours. 

Of  Swartz  as  a  preacher,  we  are  left  to  form  our  conceptions 
chiefly  from  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  his  ministry.  Of 
his  written  compositions  for  the  pulpit,  only  four  have  been 
preserved;  and  these  are  printed  by  Dr. Pearson  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  this  work,  (vol,  ii,  pp.  41 — 76).     Like  every  thing  ho 
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did^  they  are  remarkable  for  plainness  and  energy.  They  betray 
an  intense  solicitude  for  the  inculcation  of  the  prime  and  funda^ 
mental  verities  of  the  Gospel.  They  are  evidently  conceived  in 
the  same  spirit  with  which  a  man  like  Howard  would  labour  for 
the  relief  of  those  children  of  adversity  who  were  outcasts  from  all 
other  sympathy.  The  care  of  the  preacher  is  only  for  the  neces* 
sitous  and  perishing  souls  of  bis  hearers.  He  no  more  thought 
of  entertaining  them  with  minute  criticism  or  gaudy  rhetoric,  than 
a  philanthropist  would  think  of  laying  sweetmeats  or  dainties  be- 
fore a  starving  multitude.  The  bread  of  life,  and  the  waters  of 
life,  and  the  simple  and  sovereigs ^medicine  for  diseased  spirits— « 
these  were  the  things  which  his  sacred  office  called  on  him  to 
bring  forth  out  of  his  store;  and,  beyond  these,  all  would  hav6 
been  a  mere  mockery  of.ihe  want  and  wretchedness  around  him« 
The  following  description  ^  him,  when  he  was  approaching  his 
seventieth  year,  is  given  by  the  excellent  Mr.  Gerick6: —   ... 

*^  *\  found  him/  says  Mr.  Gericke,  *  as  healthy  and  vigorons  as  he 
was  several  years  ago.  He  devotes  four  hours  every  day  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  Eoglish  and  Tamul  i^ildren,  and  such  native  Christians  as  are 
prepared  for  baptism ;  after  which  he  enters  into  the  most  cheerful  and 
edifying  conversation  with  those  who  visit  him. 

**  '  The  purity  of  his  mind,  his  disinterestedness  and  strict  integrity, 
his  active  zeal  for  the  prosecution  of  the  mission,  and  his  constant  atteur 
tioo  to  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  native  Chris* 
tians,  his  indefatigable  exertions  to  procure  them  the  means  of  subsist^ 
ence,  his  pastoral  wisdom  and  charity,  his  fervour  in  prayer,  his  eminent 
talent  of  engaging  the  attention  even  of  mixed  companies  by  the  manner 
and  tone  of  his  conversation,  his  peculiar  skill  in  noticing  defects  and 
reproving  faults  with  so  friendly  and  cheerful  an  air,  that  even  the 
highest  and  proudest  are  not  offended — these,  and  many  other  excellent 
qualities  but  rarely  found  together,  render  him  universally  beloved  and 
respected ;  and  even  the  whole  of  his  outward  deportment^  his  silver 
locks,  and  serenely  beaming  eye,  and  all  the  features  of  his  countenance, 
are  calculated  to  inspire  both  veneration  and  affection. 

** '  I  spent  a  whole  week  with  this  patriarch  in  a  very  delightful 
manner,  and  almost  forgot  in  his  society  that  1  was  sick.' '' — vol.  ii. 
pp.  271,  272. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  memory  of  Swartz  has 
laboured  under  one  imputation,  which,  if  well-founded,  might 
partially  impair  the  veneration  which  his  humane  and  pious 
labours  have  so  generally  commanded.  It  has  been  imagined 
that  the  spirit  of  worldly  and  secular  intrigue  was  allowed  occa- 
sionally to  mix  itself  up  with  his  more  exalted  motives.  Now  as 
his  name  must  ever  be  a  precious  possession  to  the  missionary 
cause,  it  is  a  positive  duty  to  rescue  it  from  the  damage  inflicted 
by  such  a  suspicion.    For  this  reason,  it  may  be  advisable  to  pre? 

NO,  XXX. — ^APR.  1834.  c  c 
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Milt  the  reader  witb  a  irery  aoccitict  stateneiit  of  the  QBtent  te 
^hich  he  was  connected  with  temporal  and  political  natten* 

The  first  occasion  which  involved  him  in  any  secular  employ- 
«icnt  was  in  1779.  In  that  year  Sir  Thomas  RumboM,  Ihe 
Governor  of  Madras^  requested  faim  to  undertake  a  confidential 
oNssion  io  Hyder  AH,  at  Seiingapatam,  wilh  a  view  to  ascertain 
\a%  actual  disposition  with  respect  to  the  Engliah,  and  to  asaere 
bifla  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  Madras  government.  He  re- 
quested time  forcoBsideration,  and  the  result  was  that  he  thought 
U  bis  jduty  mot  to  decline  the  projposal.  His  reasons  were,  first, 
Ihftt  the  mission  was  purely  pacmc,  (for  at  that  time  he  bdieved 
Ihe  governor's  intentions  to  be  upright  and  honourable):  eecoMtty, 
Ihat  it  would  enable  him  to  announce  die  Gospel  in  many  parts 
yhere  it  had  never  been  known  before :  thirdly,  he  was  aexious  le 
ahow  his  gratiUide  for  the  repeated  kindness  he  had  experienced 
from  the  Hooonrable  Company.  At  the  same  time  be  resirived 
to  keep  bis  bands  undefiled  with  brib^s^  and  actually  received  not 
one  farthing,  save  bis  travelling  expenseis.  The  journey  was 
takw.  Thk  mimoi^ary  was  allowed  to  pass  io  saffHy.  He  waa 
courteously  admitted  U>  an  audience  with  the  usurper,  who — to 
use  the  words  of  Swartz  himself*— gave  a  plain  answer  to  all  the 
l{ttestioas  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  put;  so  that  the  Honour- 
able Board  at  Madras  received  the  information  they  desired.  On 
taking  bis  leave,  he  explained  the  motives  of  bis  journey  to 
flyder  as  follows : — 

'' '  You  may,  perhaps,  wonder/  said  Ij  '  what  could  have  induced 
gie,  a  priest,  who  has  nothiog  to  do  with  political  concerns^  to  come  to 
y9U>  aiid  that  on  an  errand  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  my  sacer- 
dotal fuoctions.  But  as  I  was  plainly  told  that  the  sole  object  oi  my 
journey  was  the  preservation  and  confinnatton  of  peace,  and  having  wit- 
nessed, more  than  once,  the  misery  and  horrors  attending  on  war,  I 
thought  within  my  own  mind,  bow  happy  I  should  deem  myself  if  I 
could  be  of  service  in.  cementing  a  durable  friendship  between  the  two 
governments,  and  thus  securing  the  blessings  of  peace  to  this  devoted 
country  and  its  inhabitants.  This  I  considered  -as  a  commission  in  no 
wise  inconsistent  with  my  office  as  a  minister  of  a  religion  of  peace.' 
He  said,  with  great  cordiality,  *  Very  well!  very  well!  I  am  of  the 
same  c^inion  with  you;  and  my  only  wish  is,  that  the  English  would 
live  in  peace  with  me.  If  they  offer  me  the  band  of  peace  and  concordi 
I  shall  not  withdraw  mine,  provided-*.'  *  But  of  these  m3rsterious  oro* 
fisions,  nothing,'  observes  Colonel  Wilks, '  can  now  be  ascertuned.*  *-— 
Vol.  i.  pp.  361,  362. 

On  the  return  of  Swartz  to  Madras,  the  governor  coramuni* 
eated  to  his  Council  the  result  of  this  mission,  which  seems  to 
have  been  undertaken  without  their  knowledge.  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  no  official  record  or  report  of  the  whole  transaction 
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k  extant)  either  it)  India  or  in  this  country.  But  though  a  degree 
ef  mystery  still  hangs  over  the  details  of  this  affair,  one  Manifest 
good  resulted  from  it.  On  his  departure  from  Seringapatam,  a 
bag  of  300  rupees  was  sent  to  him  by  Hyder.  This  he  delivered 
to  the  Board  at  Madras,  who,  however,  insisted  on  his  keeping  it. 
He  consented,  on  the  condition  that  he  might  appropriate  it  to' 
the  establishment  of  an  Orphan  School  at  Tanjore.  The  design 
was  accordingly  commenced >  and  was  afterwards  carried  into  ex'* 
tensive  and  beneficial  execution. — (voU  i.  pp.  341 — 368.) 

In  17B3  his  services  were  again  put  in  requisition.  ComMts- 
sioners  had  been  appointed  to  proceed  to  the  camp  of  Tippoo 
Saib,  to  enter  into  negociations  for  a  treaty  of  peace.     In  tonse- 

SiUence  of  the  well-known  integrity  and  ability  of  Swartz,  and  his 
amiliar  knowledge  of  the  native  language — of  which  the  com- 
missioners were  ignorant — ^he  was  solicited  by  Lord  Macartney, 
the  Governor  of  Madras,  to  join  them,  and  to  act  as  their  inter- 
preter with  the  Sultan  of  the  Mysore.  **  By  complying  with  this 
request/'  said  his  lordship,  *'  you  will  render  an  essential  service 
to  the  public,  and  confer  an  obligation  on  the  Company."  The 
reply  of  Swartz  was,  that  "  his  repugnance  to  a  political  mission^ 
tliough  great,  had  yielded  to  his  desire  of  rendering  the  Company 
any  service  in  his  power."  That  the  object  of  the  government 
was  defeated,  so  far  as  Swartz  was  concerned,  will  appear  from 
the  following  very  important  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
Colonel  Fullarton  to  the  Government  of  Madras : — 

"  '  On  our  second  march  we  were  visited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swartz, 
whom  yoar  lordship  and  the  board  requested  to  proceed  as  a  faithful 
interpreter  between  Tippoo  and  the  commissioners.  The  knowledge  and 
thtinlegr^y  of  this  irreproachable  missionary  have  retrieved  the  character  ef 
i,uroftnn%  from  imputations  of  general  depravity,  A  respectable  escort 
attended  him  to  the  nearest  encampment  of  the  enemy,  but  he  was 
stopped  at  Sattimungalum,  and  returned  to  Tanjore.  I  rejoice,  how*' 
ever,  that  he  undertook  the  business;  for  his  journal,  which  has  been 
before  your  Board,  evinces  that  the  southern  army  acted  towards- ou^ 
enemies  with  a  inildness  seldom  experienced  by  friends  in  moments  of 
pacification.  From  him  also  you  learned,  that  this  conduct  operated  on 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  who  declared  that  we  afforded  them  more 
secure  protection  than  the  commanders  of  their  own  troops.'  '* — vol.  iL 
](>.  16. 

The  next  demand  upon  him  was  in  1786,  when  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  the  govefftor  of  Ma- 
dras, to  watch  over  the  affairs  and  interests  of  Tanjore,  which 
the  government  had  resolved  to  place  under  their  own  temporary 
superintendence,  in  consequence  of  intolerable  oppression  exer- 
cised by  the  Rajah  Tuljajee  and  his  ministers. 

c  c  2 
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«  Witb  this  committee  Sir  Arcbibsld  Campbell  proposed  to  unite  Mr. 
Swartz  J  obscrriog,  '  Tbcre  are  abundant  proofs  on  record  of  tbe  zeal, 
ability  and  services  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swartz,  whose  accurate  local  know- 
ledge, and  facility  in  the  country  languages,  and,  above  all,  whose  high 
estimation  with  the  rajah,  from  an  intercourse  of  thirty  years,  must 
render  his  assistance  of  essential  consequence  on  such  occasions. 

"  '  His  presence,  if  possible,  should  always  be  requested  in  the  com- 
mittee, in  which  he  should  have  an  honorary  seat,  and  he  should  also  be 
desired  to  interpret  and  translate  whatever  may  be  necessary,  and  to 
subjoin  his  signature  to  all  such  examinations  and  translations.' 

*'  Shortly  after  this  important  appointment,  Mr.  Huddleston  proposed 
to  the  governor  that  Mr.  Swartz  should  not  only  have  a  seat  but  a  voice 
in  the  committee  j  stating  that  he  had  exerted  the  political  authority  of 
bis  situation, '  in  conjunction  only  with  that  excellent  man,'  and  adding, '  It 
is,  and  will  be  as  bng  as  I  live,  my  greatest  pride,  and  most  pleasing 
recollection,  that  from  the  moment  of  my  entering  on  this  responsible 
station,  I  have  consulted  with  Mr.  Swartz  on  every  occasion,  and  taken 
no  step  of  the  least  importance  without  his  previous  concurrence  and 
approbation ;  nor  has  there  been  a  difference  of  sentiment  between  us  in 
any  one  instance.     Adverting  only  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  the  commmittee  begins  its  administration,  and  the  prospect  they 
present,  you  will  I  am  persuaded,  sir,  readily  conceive  of  how  serions  a 
consideration  it  must  be  to  me  to  have  both  the  advice  and  effectual  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Swartz  in  the  adoption  of  that  conduct  which  our  concur- 
^  rent  judgment  may  approve.     Happy,  indeed,*  continued  the  resident, 
himself  no  mean  judge  of  moral  and  political  merit,  *  happy  would  it  be 
for  this  country,  for  the  company,  and  for  the  rajah  himself,  when  his 
eyes  should  be  opened,  if  he  possessed  the  whole  authority,  and  were  in- 
vested with  power  to  execute  all  the  measures  that  his  wisdom  and  be- 
^nevolence  would  suggest.' 

''In  reply  to  this  communication,  the  governor  expressed  his  entire 
acquiescence  in  the  resident's  suggestion,  and  added,  '  such  is  my  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Swartz's  abilities  and  integrity,  that  I  have  recommended 
to  the  board  that  he  should  be  admitted  a  member  of  tbe  committee, 
without  any  reservation  whatever;  and  my  confidence  in  him  is  such 
that  I  think  many  advantages  may  be  derived  therefrom.'" — pp.  113 — 
115. 

Swartz  accepted  his  seat  in  this  committee,  only  on  condition 
that  bis  aid  should  be  confined  to  those  occasions  >vhich  did  not 
involve  coercive  or  violent  proceedings,  "  which  he  considered  as 
unbecoming  the  character  of  his  mission."  All  his  proceedings, 
in  conjunction  with  the  committee,  were  regulated  by  the  same 
moderate  and  pacific  spirit;  and  the  government  were  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  value  of  his  services,  that  they  granted  him  a 
salary  of  <£lOO  per  annum  as  interpreter  to  the  company  at  Taui 
jore;  with  a  monthly  allowance  of  twenty  pagodas  for  a  palan- 
keen.— (vol.  ii.  pp.  113 — 120.) 

In  these  transactions  it  woqld  be  difficnit  to  discern  any  thing 
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at  variance  with  the  sacred  and  spiritual  office  which  was  the 
main  business  of  Swartz's  life;  unless  it  can  be  maintained  that  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  is  bound  to  abstain^  however  urgently 
called  upon,  from  rendering  incidental  services  to  his  fellow-crea« 
tures  touching  their  secular  interests.  Such  employments  were 
never  sought  by  the  missionary.  He  embraced  (hem  with  hesi- 
tation and  reluctance ;  and  they  were  brought  upon  him  solely 
by  the  prevalent  conviction  that  no  other  man  united  so  many 
transcendent  qualifications  for  the  work. 

The  only  remaining  occasion  which  implicated  him  in  political 
concerns,  had  its  commencement  in  1787*  We  have  no  space 
for  the  details  of  this  matter.  They  are  scattered  over  Dr.  Pear- 
son's second  volume.  The  outline  is  briefly  this : — the  rajah  of 
Tanjore,  Tuljajee^  beirig  without  a  heir  to  his  throne,  adopted 
one  of  his  relatives,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  and  named  him  Ser- 
fogee.  He  then  sent  for  Swartz,  and  would  have  made  him 
guardian  to  the  boy.  This  charge  Swartz  declined ;  suggesting 
that  the  office  would  more  fitly  be  entrusted  to  the  rajah's  bro* 
ther,  Ameer  Sing.  This  person  was  accordingly  appointed  guar- 
dian to  Serfogee,  and  regent  of  the  country,  till  the  boy  should 
be  of  a  proper  age  for  the  public  affairs.  On  the  death  of  Tul- 
jajee  the  British  government,  after  consulting  the  native  authori- 
ties as  to  the  validity  of  the  adoption,  set  aside  the  adopted  son^ 
and  placed  Ameer  Sing  upon  the  throne.  The  administration 
of  the  new  rajah  was  intolerable.  His  treatment  of  Serfogee 
perfidious  and  cruel.  Swartz,  who  was  then  fixed  at  Tanjore, 
was  unable  to  witness  these  enormities  without  deep  and  pamful 
interest.  He  exerted  himself  warmly  and  indefatigably  with  the 
Madras  government,  both  for  the  correction  of  public  abuses, 
and  for  the  deliverance  of  Serfogee  from  the  custody  of  his  jea- 
lous and  unfeeling  relative.  In  the  latter  object  he  was  com- 
pletely successful ;  and  Serfogee  was  at  last  removed  to  Madras, 
with  a  suitable  establishment.  In  1796  the  proceedings  by 
which  Serfogee  had  been  set  aside  underwent  a  final  revision^ 
which  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  his  claims  to  the 
throne.  These  claims  were  eventually  recognized  and  confirmed 
by  the  court  of  directors;  but  their  decision  did  not  reach  India 
till  Swartz  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  all  transitory  inte- 
rests. 

The  transactions,  of  which  the  above  is  a  mere  sketch,  were 
spread  over  the  last  ten  years  of  Swartz's  life.  That  they  occu- 
pied, from  time  to  time,  much  of  his  thoughts,  is  unquestionable ; 
but  they  were  attended  with  no  sacrifice  of  his  missionary  duties. 
It  is  further  irresistibly  evident,  from  the  whole  history,  that  he 
was  involved  in  these  affairs,  not  by  any  propensity  of  his  own  to- 
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wards  political  intrigue;  but  solely  by  his  exalted  repu^ioa  foe 
probity  and  intelligence.  Here  w^s  9  man  who  bad  been  i^  the 
country  nearly  forty  years, — whose  knowledge  of  the  laagM^g«8 
was  consummate^ — who  had  won  the  confidence  and  veneration 
of  all  ranks,  and  nearly  the  idolatry  of  the  lower  classes,  by  the 
pure  force  of  character — and  who,  in  spite  of  himself,  was  become 
a  sort  of  oracle  among  the  people.  It  was  next  to  impossible 
that  such  a  man  should  escape  from  some  entanglement  in  criti- 
cal matters,  which  demanded  a  profound  acquaintance  with  local 
interests,  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  habits  of  the  natives^  and 
a  name  for  moral  worth  and  unsullied  integrity.  That  he  was 
not  ambitious  of  political  influence  and  distinction,  is  obvious 
from  the  fact,  that  he  declined  the  guardianship  of  the  adopted 
boy,  and  recommended  for  that  office  a  man  who,  as  it  afterwards 
turned  out,  was  utterly  unworthy  of  confidence.  They,  however, 
who  would  fully  and  distinctly  understand  the  conduct  of  SwarU 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  must  consult  the  narrative  of  I>jr.  Pear- 
sou,  for  those  who  have  not  opportunity  or  inclination  to  do 
so,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  peruse  the  following  testimony  of  Sir 
John  Shore,  (afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth,)  in  a  minute  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  court  of  directors: — 

"  *  With  regard  to  Mr.  Swartz,  whose  name  the  president  has  never 
beard  mentioned  without  respect,  and  who  is  as  distinguished  for  the 
sanctity  of  bis  manners,  as  for  his  ardent  zeal  in  the  promulgation  of  his 
religion;  whose  years,  without  impairing  his  understanding,  have  added 
weight  to  his  character ;  and  whose  situation  has  enabled  him  to  be  the 
protector  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  comforter  of  the  afflicted ;  who,  i| 
preacher  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  a  man  without  influence,  except 
from  character^  was  held  in  such  estimation  by  the  late  rajah,  a  Hindoo 
prince,  approaching  to  his  dissolution,  that  he  thought  him  the  fittest 
person  he  could  consult  concerning  the  management  of  his  country  du- 
ring the  minority  of  his  adopted  son  Serfogee^  and  who,  displaying 
more  integrity  than  foresight,  in  the  advice  he  gave,  did  certainly  not 
prove  himself  the  enemy  of  Ameer  Sing,  since,  at  his  suggestion,  he  was 
named  regent — to  the  solemn  assurance  of  such  a  man,  the  president 
is  compelled  to  declare  his  unqualified  assent;  and  upon  his  informatioD 
be  can  easily  reconcile  the  difference  between  the  personal  declarations 
^nd  the  letters  of  the  rajah.*"— pp.  320,  32 J. 

The  days  of  this  incomparable  Christian  were  now  drawing  to 
a  close.  He  was  full  of  years^  full  of  labour,  and  full  of  honors; 
of  such  honors,  as  will  often  crowd  about  the  name  of  a  faithful 
servant  of  God^  even  iu  this  world,  with  all  its  corruptioD,  and 
with  all  its  ingratitude.  There  are  few  things  more  animating 
or  naore  consolatory  than  to  contemplate  such  triumphs  of  '^  the 
irresistible  might''  of  Christian  meekness,  and  righteousness,  and 
love.  From  the  '*  high  plates"  of  power  and  authority,  down  to 
the  hut  of  the  oppressed  and  helpless  drudges  on  the  soil,  there 
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WM  Vut  ooe  vQice  i^^spectipg  Swarts.  Cl^rUtuuos^  amd^  ](d^tei^$» 
BvaJbauQs  and  Pariab^^  tbe  boigiijest  and  th^.  wortlp^^^j  aU  v^e^^ 
compeUed  to  feel  and  to  acknowledge  the  excellence  an4  the 
wgest^r  of  genuine  godlinesa.  To  use.  the  language  of  Colon^ 
Blackhuniy  the  aubsequent  distinguished  resident  at  Tanjore^-T^ 
*'  the  good  naturally  desired  his  advice  and  assistance ;  the  ^ad 
were  anxioua  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  his  respectable  ixame*" 
^nd  thea»  as  his  biographer  v^ry  justly  remarks^  '*  it  must  have 
been  inapoasihle  to  coiivers^  with  him  without  being  convinced 
of  the  ideuti^  of  true  pie^  and  real  happiness-  Though,  lil^e  the 
ikged  patriarchs  at  the  cloae  of  life,  amidst  the  pressure  of  disease 
and  pain,  and  in  the  anticipation  of  eternity,  he  might  be  allowed 
\f>  call  the  present  a  sorrowful  world,  few,  perhaps,  ever  passe4 
through  the  world  with  nobler  and  purer  ei^oyment.  He  vyaf 
equally  welcome,  and  equally  happy,  at  the  palace  and  th« 
eottage,  amidst  the  Councils  of  princes,  and  the  instructions  and 
conversation  of  the  poor."  It  was  a  favorite  saying  of  his  own^ 
that  a  well  directed  will  is  a  heaven  upon  earth.  And,  according 
to.  thia  maxim,  he  must  have  carried  about  with  him  a  paradise  in 
his  own  bosom :  for  his  will  seems  to  have  been  as  nearly  identifiedi 
as  the  will  of  any  fallen  man's  can  bp,  vyith  that  of  our  heavenly 
£sther.  Many  affecting  particulars  are  collected  by  Dr.  Pearson, 
relative  to  the  closing  scene  of  his  life.  Of  these  there  is  one 
which  we  cannot  forbear  to  repeat.  Gerick6  was  watching  bjr 
his  death  bed.  He  lay  with  his  eyes  closed,  motionless,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  lifeless ;  his  companion  thought  that  the  spirit  had 
taken  wing,  and  began  to  sing  one  of  his  favorite  hymns.  He 
had  sung  the  6rst  verse,  and  was  beginning  the  second ;  wh^n,  to 
his  amazement,  and  delight,  the  dying  saint  joined  him,  with  a 
firm  and  clear  voice,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  end.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  was  raised  on  his  cot,  bowed  his  head,  closed 
his  eyes,  and  without  groan  or  struggle,  placidly  rendered  up  his 
spirit  to  his  Redeemer. 

The  honors  paid  to  his  memory  are  well  known.  A  monument 
to  him  was  erected  at  Madras  by  the  Court  of  Directors ;  and 
another  by  the  Rajah  Serfogee  in  the  Mission  Church  at  Tanjore, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  fixed  to  the  pillar  next  to  the  pulpit  from 
which  he  preached.  We  have  conversed  with  a  gentleman  who 
was  present  when  this  monument  was  raised.  The  rajah,  his 
ministers,  his  courtiers,  were  all  in  the  church,  and  listened  with 
profound  and  reverent  attention  to  the  funeral  sermon  delivered  by 
John  Kohlhoff,  the  pious  and  exemplary  successor  of  Swartz. 
Tt  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  prince  never  ceased  to  remember 
the  venerable  missionary  as  his  friend,  his  protector,  the  guardian 
of  his  youth,  his  more  than  father.  When  he  took  a  last  view  of 
(he  lifeless  remains,  he  shed  a  flood  of  tears  over  them^  and 
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covered  them  with  a  gold  cloth.  Of  the  rajah's  faithfulness  to 
the  memory  of  bis  friendi  one  noble  instance  is  recorded  here. 
After  Swartz^s  death,  a  report  prevailed  that  it  was  his  higbness's 
intention  to  take  down  the  church  erected  by  Swartz  within  the 
fort,  and  to  rebuild  it  on  the  esplanade.  When  the  Resident,  with 
all  possible  delicacy  and  respect,  mentioned  this  subject  to  Serfo- 
gee,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  his  intentions,  nothing  could  be  more 
striking  than  the  effect  of  the  application.  ''  He  became  agita- 
ted;''— says  Col.  Blackburn,  who  was  present, — ^<<his colour  bright- 
ened ;  he  half  rose  from  his  seat ;  and  his  first  words,  in  answer  to 
the  resident,  were  an  indignant  reproach  to  that  gentleman,  for 
paying  any  attention  to  the  calumny.  And,  he  added^  in  a 
somewhat  loud  and  passionate  tone,  so  far  from  pulling  down  any 
church  built  by  Mr.  Swartz,  I  would,  if  his  successors  xoanted  a 
clmrch  in  the  fort,  atid  could  tiotjind  a  convenient  spot  to  build  ii 
on,  give  them  a  place  in  my  own  palace  for  the  purpose.  I  retaio, 
continues  Colonel  Blackburn,  a  very  lively  remembrance  of  the 
force  of  the  rajah's  expressions,  and  of  the  energy  of  his  look 
and  manner,  when  he  spumed  at  a  calumny,  injurious  to  his  honor 
as  a  prince,  and  to  his  undecaying  feelings  of  grateful  attachment 
to  his  preceptor,  benefactor,  and  friend." 

The  property  which  Swartz  left  behind  him  amounted  to 
between  eight  and  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling.  But  then,  be  it 
always  remembered  that  he  had  made  this  accumulation,  not  for 
himself,  or  for  his  relatives,  but  solely  and  entirely  for  the  ban^t 
of  the  mission.  He  had,  in  fact,  many  years  before  his  death, 
made  over  to  trustees,  for  this  holy  purpose,  whatever  he  might 
die  possessed  of.  It  may  seem  surprising  that  he  should  have 
been  able  to  gather  such  a  sum.  But  this  will  appear  the  less 
strange,  when  we  recollect  the  extreme  frugality  of  his  personal 
habits,  and  that  for  a  considerable  time  he  received  a  salary  from 
the  Madras  government.  The  interest  of  this  salary,  and  often  a 
great  part  of  the  salary  itself,  he  allowed  to  fall  into  the  mission 
capital.  The  fund  thus  generously  provided,  combined  with  the 
allowances  of  the  British  government,  from  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore, 
and  from  other  sources,  was  sufficient,  during  many  years,  to 
support  the  charities,  and  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenditure,  of 
the  mission  of  Tanjore,  and  its  branch  in  Tinnevelly. 

Our  limits  warn  us  that  we  must  here  break  off;  which, 
however,  we  cannot  do  without  offering  our  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  Dr.  Pearson  for  his  valuable  labours.  To  his  volumes 
we-  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  all  who  are  desirous  of 
contemplating  the  character  of  a  consummate  missionary.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  his  work  will  be  widely  circulated.  To  all 
who  shall  devote  themselves  to  the  office  of  proclaiming  the 
tidings  of  salvation  in  heathen  lands,  we  consider  it  as  absolutely 
indispensable. 
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Art.  Y II.— Diary  of  Ralph  Thoresby,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  the 
Topography  of  Leeds,  (l677 — 1724.)  Now  first  published 
from  the  original  MS.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A. 
2  Vols.  8vo.  London  :  Colburn  and  Bentley,  New  Burling- 
ton Street,  1830. 

2.  Letters  of  Eminent  Men  addressed  to  Ralph  Thoresby^  F*R.Sm 
Now  first  published  from  the  original  MS,  %  Vols.  Bvo. 
London :  Colburn  and  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street,  1832* 

The  Ducatus  Leodiensis  of  Ralph  Thoresby  is  probably  the 
most  complete  specimen  in  existence  of  a  branch  of  writing 
proverbially  unimportant  and  uninteresting  to  the  general  Reader; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  peculiarly  attractive  to  those  whom  it 
more  immediately  concerns.  No  man,  perhaps,  ever  laboured  so 
long,  so  fully,  or  to  so  good  purpose  on  local  topography  as  the 
Historian  of  Leeds  ;  and  well  and  richly  did  he  merit  the  splendid 
reprint,  the  luxury  of  ample  margiu,  of  acute  type,  and  of  mem- 
branaceous paper,  in  which  his  memory  was  revived  not  long 
since  by  the  ardour  of  a  kindred  Antiquarian  Spirit.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  publications  now  before  us  are  so  much 
calculated  to  keep  alive  Thoresby's  literary  fame,  as  is  that  labour 
of  love  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Whitaker :  but  although 
neither  the  entries  in  his  Diary,  nor  the  Letters  of  his  Friends, 
exhibit  Thoresby  in  the  highest  class  of  Intellects,  altliough, 
doubtless,  there  are  many  littlenesses  and  weaknesses  in  both 
which  may  provoke  a  smile,  nevertheless,  we  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  the  volumes  in  which  they  are  contained  with  undiminished  ad- 
miration  of  his  piety,  his  benevolence^  and  his  integrity ;  and  with 
a  conviction  that  there  are  not  many  characters  which,  with  equal 
advantage  on  points  so  important  as  those  which  we  have  speci- 
fied, would  bear  a  similar  complete  revelation  and  development. 

Ralph  Thoresby  was  the  son  of  a  Merchant  at  Leeds,  who 
during  the  Great  Rebellion  had  espoused  the  opinions  of  Fairfax ; 
and  who  lived  long  enough  to  perceive,  and  as  it  would  seem 
had  candour  enough  ta  acknowledge,  the  incalculable  mischief 
which  that  very  well-meaning,  but  not  very  long-sighted,  tool  of 
others  men's  ambition,  had  been  duped  into  advancing*  Fair- 
fax, although  not  a  man  of  learning,  was  tinctured  with  some 
knowledge  of  History  and  Antiquities ;  studies  in  which  John 
Thoresby  was  a  proficient ;  and  this  congeniality  of  pursuit  con* 
tributed  no  doubt  to  cement  their  attachment.  The  coins  and 
medals  which  Fairfax  had  collected,  and  which  were  purchased 
fromhisFamily  by  John  Thoresby,laid  the  foundationof  a  Museum 
which,  at  a  time  when  similar  depositories  were  rare,  attracted 
considerable  public  attention;   and  the  exhibition  of  which  to 
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curious  visitors  occasioned  inroads  upon  bis  time^  whicbi  Ralph 
efteii>  most  pathetically  laments. 

Tb^  totwn  of  Leeds  witnessed  tbe  birtb  of  its  future  Historian 
on  the  l6th  of  August,  >658.  His  life  presents  no  marked  inci- 
dieBtSy  and  was  spent  in  repose.  Somewhat  prematurely,  indeed, 
be  succeeded  to  his  Father's  mercantile  station ;  but  for  the  rest, 
il  MMA  nvNPe  seaaonaUy  Chat  be  narried,  provided  hein,  and  diecL 
Hia  ahaiMfonineot  of  dM  Diiss^ifeers,  in  wboaa^  principks  be  had 
heett  rigidly  educated,  ia  tbe  most  prominent  event  of  bis  gtbgrwise 
\^y  e<|uaA^  careei?.  la  commercial  pur&uits  he  was  not  ff^^ 
lunate;  bjut  be  was. esteemed  and  lived  ia  Cajniliar  intercoyurse 
with  oa^ny  of  the  leading  men  of  bis  day.  He  died  ou,  the  l6tb 
Qctobei;,  ll%5 :  baviing  coatribu^  much  incideivtai  assiata«K» 
ta  sev^ra^l  of  bis  literary  friends,  and  havipg  published  s^jp^rateiy 
on  bis  own  account  three  Works  of  no  small  repute  in  tbeir 
time :  Ist»  Hie  Ducatufi  Ijeodiemis,  which  we  have  already  mep- 
tioned,  and  to  which  is  appended,  ^d,  The  Museum  Thoresbyanumt 
a  Catalogue  of  his  Rarities ;  and  Sdj^  The  Vicaria  LeodUtms^  a 
]^ographjical  Notice  of  all  the  Vicars  of  the  Parish  of  Leeds. 

Oiji  Ui^  fioal  dispersion  of  the  Museum  Tlioresbyaiiium^  which 
took  place  by  auction  in  1764,  the  MS.  Collectiou  of  Ijetters 
frocu  celebrated  persons,  uqw  published,  was  purchased  for  th^ 
Sritisb  Museum.  Some  portions  of  the  Diary  w^e  discovered 
a  few  years  back  in  a  garret  in  the  City,  and  were  tbepce  trans* 
ferced  to  the  Library  of  the  London  Institution ;  another  voluoEie 
is  in  the  possession  of  Christ's  Hospital;  and  we  are  by  no  means 
aorry  to  add  that  tbe  rest  are  supposed  to  be  ^'  irrecoverably  lost." 
So  far  as  the  Public  is  concerned  they  are  not  among  deperdiia 
¥;bicb  need  be  lamented  in  an  additional  Chapter  to  a  new  Edition 
iif  Paacirollus. 

Tb^  Diary  c^tnniences  in  1677,  when  Thoresby,  at  that  tiii^e 
eighteen  yeara  of  age,  was  sent  by  his  Father  to  a  relation  in 
London,  in  order  that  he  might  qualify  himself  for  Coupting 
House  duties.  The  first  Letter  preserved  is  dated  two  years  aftei^- 
wards*.  It  is  but  just  to  premise  that  tbe  writer  very  lit^e  con- 
^n^plated  the  posthumous  exhibition  to  which  be  has  heeriL  thus 
df  stinedi  more  tbi^n  a  Century  after  his  entombment ;  md  that 
tlie  petty  memoranda  recorded  were  probably  never  intended  to 
V^Qet  any  eye  ej(cept  his  own.  Similar  Diaries  were  much  in 
y^gue  among  the  Sect  to  which  he  belonged  in  youth ;  and  they 
^ere  in  truth  considered  in  some  degree  as  forming  part  of  tbe 
grand  duty  of  self-discipline  and  examination.  "  I  would  have 
you,"  says  John  Thoresby,  writing  to  his  son  immediately  after  bis 
settlement  in  London,  "  in  a  little  book,  which  you  qiay  either  buy 
9/r  make  of  twa  or  three  sheets  of  paper^i  take  a  little  journal  of 


wy  thing  remiMrkable  ev^ry  day,  pricicqi^Ily  aa  to  yourself,  as 
suppose,  Ang.  2>  I  wa«  at  s^cb  a  place;  or  I  omitleil  sucli  a  duty; 
or  auch  a  one  pveached  from  auob  a  text,  and  my  bear!  ^as 
touched ;  or  I  was  a  negligent  hearer ;  or  Qtberwise*  &e.  I  hav« 
thought  this  a  good  method  for  one  to  keep  a  good  toleiidile 
decorum  in  actions^  &c.  because  be  is  to  be  accountable  to  hi»» 
self  as  well  as  to  God,  which  we  are  tQC>  apt  ta  forget."  If  a 
mail  comU  be  sure  of  remembering,  and  aka  of  havmg  g^ 
portunity  to  bum  these  kc^era  on  the  day  before  hia  dscaase, 
then  might  each  of  us  k^ep  them  with  impunity ;  but  whe  coiiU 
close  his  eyes  in  peace  if  the  misgiving  once  crossed  bim,  that 
this  familiar  blazon  was  likely  to  rise  up  against  him  in  print,  kong 
after  the  arrival  of  the  time  at  which,  even  if  it  be  bis  liohappy 
lot  to  remain  unburied,  his  Ghost  shaU  have  finished  ita  shivering 
probation  on  the  banks  of  Styx. 

But  an  Editor  in  possession  of  an  autobiography  is  not  less 
callous  than  a  Surgeon  who  has  the  good  fortune  t;o  be  selected  for 
the  deiponstcation  of  a  Mummy;  and  Mr.  Hunter,  accordingly, 
unrolh  Ralph,  the  son  of  John,  wijth  as  little  compunction  as  Alr« 
PetiUgrew  evinced,  when  perfprming  the  like  kind  office,  not  long 
siocoy  for  Horsiasi,  son  of  Naspihiniegori^  Much  are  we  sofawed 
by  learning  from  the  Preface  that  the  las4  supposed  descendant 
*^  of  this  learned,  judicious,  and  religious  Antiquary,"  died  so 
far  back  as  1781 ;  and  that  there  is  not  any  known  male  repre* 
sentative  who  can  wince  at  this  rude  handling  of  his  great-grand* 
sire's  bones. 

In  the  outset,  Thoresby  appears  to  have  been  but  a  Babe  in 
Antiquarian  Etymologies.  Thuaon  visiting  the  Peak  in  Derby* 
shire  he  tells  us,  that  from  the  height  above  the  Cavern  ha  '^  had 
a  full  prospect  of  Man)  Torr.  Torr  signifies  in  the  Derbyshire 
dialect  a  stony,  craggy  hill :  and  Mam  either  because  it  is  nummd 
and  broken  at  the  top  thereof;  or  to  follow  the  vulgar  pronun- 
ciation, it  is  Mum  Torr  or  the  Mother  hill,  because,  as  the  inge- 
nious Dr.  Fuller  expresses  it,  it  is  always  delivered  and  presently 
with  child  again ;  for  incredible  heaps  of  sandy  earth  constantly 
fall  down  from  it,  yet  it  is  in  no  way  diminished,  having,  it  should 
B^&ai,  as  a  constant  stream,  a  secret  spring  whence  it  is  re- 
cruited/' In  a  similar  strain  WQ  are  told  that  Edinburgh  Castle 
is  called  the  Maiden  Castle,  because  "  the  Kings  of  the  Picts 
used  to  keep  their  daughters  in  it  at  needle^work  till,  marriage.'^ 
The  precise  Celtic  usage  of  Mum  (a  word  found  largely  in 
all  our  rocky  districts,  in  Devonshire  not  less  than  in  Derbyshire) 
may,  perhaps,  admit  of  discussion,  although  not  very  much  in  the 
spirit  with  which  Thoresby  would  have  undertaken  it.  But  it  m^y 
be  safely  affirmed,  without  detracting  from  the  reputation  of  either 
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the  Portress  or  its  fair  inhabitants^  that  the  title  maiden  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  ihm  pucelage*  It  is  plainly  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  magne  or  mane,  and  has  no  other  import 
than  the  principal  or  main  defence* 

Few  improvements  are  more  marked  than  the  superiority  which 
the  present  Generation  holds  over  its  predecessors  in  every  thing 
appertaining  to  travelling ;  and  to  this  conclusive  testimony  of 
increased  civilization  we  may  often  advert  in  the  accounts  given 
by  Thoresby  of  his  cumbrous  progresses  from  Leeds  to  London 
and  back  again.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  even  Scotland 
now-a-days  could  furnish,  on  any  of  its  most  rugged  mountains 
over  which  a  Guide  would  undertake  to  conduct  travellers,  a  road 
(that  which  is  impassable  is  not  to  be  called  a  pass)  so  terrific 
as  that  which  is  described  below* 

'*  Up  by  twelve  o'clock,  in  order  to  a  journey,  and,  with  a  guide, 
were  got  over  most  prodigious  high  bills  and  very  many  of  tbem  by 
day-break ;  thence,  by  Teviotdale,  upon  the  brink  of  a  steep  hill  for 
some  miles,  to  Usedale,  where,  upon  the  sudden,  the  precipice  grew 
to  that  height  and  steepness,  and  withal  so  exceedingly  narrow,  that 
we  had  not  oue  inch  of  ground  to  set  a  foot  upon  to  alight  from  the 
horse.  Our  danger  here  was  most  dreadful,  and,  I  think,  inconceivable 
to  any  that  were  not  present ;  we  were  upon  the  side  of  a  most  terrible 
high  hill,  in  the  middle  whereof  was  a  track  for  the  horse  to  go  in, 
which  we  hoped  to  find  broader,  that  we  might  have  liberty  to  turn  the 
horse ;  but,  instead  of  that,  it  became  so  narrow,  that  there  was  an 
impossibility  to  get  further  j  for  now  it  begun  likewise  to  be  a  sudden 
declension,  and  the  narrow  way  so  cumbered  with  shrubs,  that  we  might 
be  forced  to  lie  down  upon  the  horses'  necks,  and  have  our  eyes  upon  a 
dreadful  precipice,  such  as  mine  eyes  never  till  then  beheld,  nor  could 
I  have  conceived  the  horror  of  it  by  any  one's  relation.  We  hi^d  above 
us  a  hill,  so  desperately  steep,  that  our  aching  hearts  durst  not  attempt 
the  scaling  of  it,  it  being  much  steeper  thaa  the  roofs  of  many  houses } 
but  the  hill  below  was  still  more  ghastly,  as  steep  for  a  long  way  as  tlte 
walls  of  a  house  -,  and  the  track  we  had  to  ride  in  was  now  become  so 
narrow,  that  my  horse's  hinder  foot  slipped  off,  which  Mr.  Hickson, 
following  after,  saw,  but  wisely  concealed,  else  the  fright  might  possibly 
have  sunk  me.  To  add  to  our  torments,  there  was  a  river  run  ail  along 
(which  added  to  the  dizziness  of  oar  heads)  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
precipice,  which  we  expected  every  moment  to  be  plunged  into,  and  into 
eternity.  In  this  extremity  (which  now,  many  years  after,  in  transcrib- 
ing this  imperfect  account  from  the  loose  papers,  makes  my  very  hairs 
stand  on  end  upon  my  head,)  there  was  no  way  but  by  catching  hold 
of  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  to  throw  myself  off  on  the  wrong  side  the 
horse,  (which  I  expected  to  have  been  dashed  in  pieces,)  and  to  climb 
up  the  hill,  which  became  in  a  short  space,  less  steep,  that  the  horses 
also  escaped.  In  the  like  danger  were  my  fellow-travellers,  and  by  the 
like  watchful  providence  preserved." — Duuyt  vol.  i.  p.  105,  106. 
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Thoresby  nicely  husbanded  his  time;  at  all  seasons  rising  long 
before  cockcrow,  (we  find  one  entry  on  November  6,  1682, 
"  moruingy  up  rather  too  early  about  two/')  and  grudging  the 
loss  of  every  moment  which  he  was  obliged  to  waste  on  unpro- 
fitable secularity.  An  evening  spent  with  an  assembly,  at  a  con- 
cert, or  in  the  theatre,  would  have  been  stigmatized  by  him  with 
bitter  reproach,  for  the  very  names  were  abomination  to  the  ears 
of  the  Nonconformists,  and  stank  of  brimstone  in  their  nostrils* 
Nevertheless  it  would  not  be  easy  to  decide  whether  the  occupa** 
tion  which  he  has  recorded  below  as  filling  two  whole  consecutive 
days  was  in  any  degree  less  frivolous,  than  walking  the  sinful 
maze  of  a  minuet^  or  listening  to  the  profane  voices  of  songsters 
and  play-actors. 

''13.  Forenoon  employed  chiefly  in  cementing  the  pieces  of  a  large 
ancient  figure  of  Seneca's  bead,  that  worthy  philosopher :  after  writing 
of  some  pedigrees. 

'*23.  Up  about  four,  transcribing  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's 
funeral  sermon  till  day,  most  of  which  was  spent  in  drawing  the  pic- 
tures of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Queen  Catharine  Dowager,  from  Burnet's 
History." — Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

While  on  a  visit  to  Harrowgate  in  1682,  he  had  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Sharpens  ministry,  who  on  one  occassion  *'  made  a  most 
incomparable  discourse,  both  learned  and  long  (not  tedious),  for 
he  preached  two  hours  and  a  half  by  Mr.  W.'s  and  Church 
clock."  On  the  following  Sunday  '*  good  Mr.  Gunter,"  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  extended  his  tether  so  far,  was  much 
less  fortunate  in  the  temper  of  his  hearer.  Thoresby  attended 
him  *'  after  water-time  in  the  morning,"  but  he  was  "  indisposed 
with  the  waters,  which  made  him  excessively  drowsy." 

A  journey  to  London  in  the  Spring  of  the  following  year 
affords  some  amusing  specimens  of  the  sedateness  which  on  all 
occasions  regulated  this  excellent  man's  conduct.  On  his  arrival 
at  York,  he  spent  the  evening  in  visits  and  trivial  business,  but 
he  rose  betimes  on  the  following  morning,  in  order  to  make  his 
preparations, ''  being  somewhat  concerned  about  company,  fear« 
ful  of  being  confined  to  a  coach  for  so  many  days  with  unsuit« 
able  persons  and  not  one  I  know  of."  The  first  passenger  he 
picked  up  increased  the  alarm,  for  he  was  Richard  Sterne,  Esq* 
a  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  but  he  proved  **  very  good 
company  and  not  so  hot  as  I  feared."  The  coach  advanced 
leisurely,  and  by  the  slowness  of  its  movements  gave  our  Anti- 
quary full  opportunity  to  transcribe  monumental  mscriptions  at 
Newark  and  at  Stamford,  and  to  record  Grantham  as  noted  for 
its  steeple,  for  Bishop  Fox's  Benefactions,  and  ''  for  a  peculiar  sort 
pf  thin  cake  called  Grantham  Whetstones."    Jt  is  not  until  five 
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days  afti^r  his  afrival  iti  London  that  we  obtaih>  by  the  following 
entry>  any  insight  into  that  which  doubtless  was  the  chief  object 
df  the  expedition. 

^  March  I .  Morning  writing,  and  then  at  Blackwcll  Hall,  hnd  with 
cousin  R.  Idle  j  after  dinner  at  Mr.  Wright's ;  employed  in  his  shop 
amongst  books  till  abotit  fonr,  when  called  upon  by  cotisin  Milner ; 
spent  most  of  the  etening  with  him,  at  Mr.  Hiirs;  by«th«-bye,  ob*" 
serving  his  comely  and  virtuous  daughters^  concerning  whmti  I  have 
h«d  some  letten  from  the  north.  Then  at  Mr.  Stretton  s»'* — Dmnf^ 
rol.  i*  p.  156. 

On  the  6th  of  the  same  month  we  find  him  '^  much  concerned 
in  mind  with  what  Mr.  Stretton  (the  Rev.  Richard  Strettoni  a 
Nonconformist  minister,  who  exercised  great  influence  over  him)» 
was  discoursing  of,  a  matter  of  great  moment  as  to  me/' — On  the 
Idth  he 

*'  spent  most  of  the  day  in  visits,  particularly  at  Mr.  Hill's^  ttil  pretly 
late  in  the  evening,  endeavouring  to  observe*  &c. )  after)  discoursing 
eousin  D,  very  serfodsly,  about  what  I  am  s^icified  to  by  some  that  vntb 
me  well.    Lord !  direct  me  tbereink 

*'  13.  Most  of  the  forenoon  advising  With  Mn  Str^  aud  D.  about  ditto 
matter^  of  codsequenoe  as  to  my  particular.*' — Diary,  vol.  i.  pp.  158, 159. 

Butt  alas!  for  the  failure  of  the  comely  Miss  Hill,  by  the  arrival 
of  the  I7th  *^  ditto/' the  fickle  swain  has  completely  changed  hta 
tack. 

"  Dined  at  Mr.  H/s,  with  Mr.  £.  H.$  with  them  till  near  four;  then 
discoursing  with  Mr.  Denham  on  a  matter  of  moment  as  to  Hie.  ^  . 
•  •  went  home  with  bim  to  visit  his  lovely  daughter,  Ace/' — Dmiji 
voli  i*  p»  150. 

On  the  26ih  he  *'  spent  afternoon  at  Mr.  D.'s  discoursing  hii 
lovely  daughter,"  but  having  perceived  ''several  invincible  ob- 
jections from  some  foolish  relations/*  he  abandoned  this  pursuit  aa 
rapidly  as  the  former;  booked  himself  again  in  the  Leeds  ffea^y, 
and  returned  home  re  infectA  in  solitary  bachelorship. 

In  the  Autumn  of  l683,Thoresby  was  indicted  under  that  most 
intolerant  statute^  which  exposed  any  one  who  had  been  present  at 
a  "  factious  and  seditious  conventicle  :*'  to  a  grievous  legal  penalty* 
The  magistratesi  with  one  exception,  that  of  his  prosecutor^ 
treated  him  with  great  civility,  and  through  the  skill  of  his  Coun* 
sel  he  was  acquitted.  The  minister,  Mr.  Sharpe,  escaped  by  a 
remarkable  accident,  which  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  a  zealous 
partisan  should  attribute  to  a  special  intervention  of  Providence. 

•*  He  was  in  a  neighbour's  house,  whither  the  informers  pursued  him, 
and  searched  two  rooms  ^  the  key  of  the  third  (where  he  sat  alone) 
being  in  the  door,  one  of  them  providentially  locked  it  by  turning  the 
key  %e  contrary  way,  and  then  lifting  up  the  sneck,  said,  he  could  not 
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be  tbwe,  ior  tis  ^onr  mi  lockeiiy  and  tbe  key  «ii  tbe  oiitside."-^Ciaii|i^ 

All  recollectioTis  of  Miss  HHl  and  of  Miss  Denham  were 
effaced  in  ]664,  when  Thoresby,  being  six  and  twenty  years  of 
i^e^  and  solicited  to  change  his  condition,  was  "  peculiarly  recom- 
mended'' to  Miss  Maiy  Cholaile3r,  Matters  were  so  far  settled 
in  this  instance,  that  the  wedding  day  was  absolutely  appointed. 
B«t  ike  heavier  purse  of  a  Meoftber  of  Parliavieiit  pi«vailed  ipon 
Ibe  parents  to  brnk  tbe  watch,  **  wherein  they  acted  notagi>eeaMjr 
to  dbe  f;reat  pmfesakm  of  ReligioR  the  femity  had  beett  noted  for.*' 
Another  sisler, ''  a  beantiful  and  pioas  yowng  gent}ewomMi,**wa8 
offered  in  !iea  of  ^tjiancee:  but  Tboresby  'oedined  the  com* 
mutation,  and  to  the  mutual  sorrow  of  himself  and  of  the  tady 
of  his  affections,  w1k>  sacrificed  him  in  pure  obedience  to  her 
parents*  they  parted  not  without  many  tears  on  both  sides*  The 
bride  had  ^'  no  great  comfort*'  in  her  establishment  and  "  survived 
not  lo^g.**  Thoresby's  heart  was  made  of  sterner  «tuff^  and 
moreover  under  his  disappointment,  he  was  "  sapported  in  the 
perusal  of  Chamok  of  Dfvioe  Providence,  which  I  fouml  most 
mitable  in  my  present  condition."  Might  it  not  be  an  advan* 
tageous  bookselling  speculation  to  reprint  an  edition  of  Hiat  most 
invaluable  Narcotic,  especially  in  ostim  amaritittm  spe  tndijScntd* 

In  the  following  year,  however,  Tboresby  found  yet  surer  con** 
solation  in  an  absolute  marriage  with  Anna,  '*  the  comely  and  wr- 
tuous  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Sykes,  senior  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Leeds/'  With  that  lady,  who  was  '*  recommended'^  to  him  by 
her  brother  in  law,  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  great  happiness 
and  affection  for  five  and  thirty  ^cars,  during  which  period  she 
bore  issue  six  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  wedding  was  de« 
signedly  conducted  with  an  avoidance  of  any  ostentation  of  pub* 
licity;  nevertheless,  according  to  the  very  uncomfortable  iiishioti 
of  the  times,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  met  atid  escorted  into 
Leeds  by  about  300  horsemen. 

The  object  of  the  Diary  being  chiefly  to  record  private  me- 
moranda, fittle  notice  is  taken  in  it  of  the  stirring  public  evenU 
which  marked  Thoresby's  earlier  married  years.  But  he  has 
described  with  very  picturesque  simplicity  the  miserable  state  of 
terror  which  must  have  existed  in  the  Northern  Counties  during 
the  retreat  of  the  Irish  in  the  vrinter  of  l688» 

"  Only  I  cannot  omit  the  dreadful  alarm  of  the  flying  army  of  Trish, 
and  massRcriog  Papists,  who  with  unheard-of  cruelty  burnt  and  killed 
all  before  themr  r^ottingham  was  by  express  said  to  be  so  treated, 
insomuch  that  all  artificers,  even  the  most  precise,  spent  the  next,  though 
the  Lord's  day  (16th  December)  In  menaing  the  fire-arms  of  such  as 
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had  mxj,  and  fixing  scythes^  &c.  in  shafts  (desperate  weapons)  for  snch 
as  had  none.  The  Mayor's  account  of  them,  with  original  letters,  sent 
express  to  this  town  from  divers  places,  are  in  my  Collection  of  Auto- 
graphs. Watch  and  ward  were  kept  every  night  hy  the  principal  inba- 
bitants  in  their  own  persons^  and  dispatches  sent  to  bring  intelligence, 
so  that  on  Monday  there  were  assembled  at  Leeds,  about  seven  thousand 
horse  and  foot,  in  defence  of  their  lives  and  liberties,  religion  and  pro- 
perty, against  those  barbarous  and  inhuman  wretches. 

"  These  were  digested  into  several  troops  and  companies,  under  Sir  John 
Kay,  colonel ;  Sir  William  Wentwortb,  lieutenant-colonel ;  Mr.  Nevile 
of  Cbevet,  major:  it  would  be  endless  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  cap- 
tains and  subalterns.  Our  fears  were  now  somewhat  abated,  when  all 
upon  a  sudden  at  night  they  were  raised  to  the  height  upon  a  most  dread- 
ful alarm,  ^  Horse  and  arms,  horse  and  arms !  the  enemy  are  upon  us 
— Beeston  is  actually  burnt,  and  only  some  escaped  to  bring  the  doleful 
tidings !'  The  drums  beat,  the  bells  rang  hack  ward,  the  women 
shrieked,  and  such  dreadful  consternation  seized  upon  all  persons ;  some 
men  with  their  wives  and  children  left  all  behind  them  (even  monies 
and  plate  upon  the  tables)  and  ran  for  shelter  to  the  bams  and  hay- 
stacks in  the  fields. 

*'  Their  horror  was  so  great  and  universal,  that  the  aged  people  who 
remembered  the  Civil  Wars,  said  they  never  knew  any  thing  like  it. 
Thousands  of  lighted  candles  were  placed  in  the  windows,  and  persons 
of  any  courage  and  consideration  (if  such  a  thing  was  to  be  found)  ran 
with  their  arms  to  the  bridge,  and  so  marched  towards  Beeston }  so  that 
in  a  very  small  time  some  thousands  appeared,  and  I  among  the  rest,  with 
horse  and  arms;  and,  blessed  be  God!  the  terror  disappeared,  it  being 
a  false  alarm,  taken  from  some  drunken  people,  who  cried  out  horribly, 
murder!  murder! 

*'  I  had  left  a  cabinet  with  some  of  the  most  vslnable  moveables  for 
my  dear  to  cast  into  the  well  ^  but  she  had  that  presence  of  mind,  after 
I  was  mounted  and  gone,  to  go  up  to  the  turret,  and  told  the  females 
Beeston  was  safe :  for  if  but  one  house  was  on  fire  it  might  be  discovered 
there. 

^*  The  town  being  pretty  well  satisfied,  were  generally  gone  to  bed  ; 
but  about  midnight  was  a  more  dreadful  alarm  than  the  former — a  knock- 
ing at  every  door,  'Fire  !  Fire  !*  '^ Horse  and  arms  !  for  God*s  sake  !* 
It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  observe  the  terror  and  confusion  that  all  sorts 
of  persons  were  now  in.  I  was  most  concerned  for  my  dear  wife,  who 
was  in  the  family  way ;  and  when  I  was  mounted  again,  I  could  see 
nothing  but  paleness  and  horror  in  the  countenances  of  all  men.  Our 
scouts  had  brought  word  that  Ha|ifax  beacon  was  burning  as  a  general 
warning  to  the  country,  and  that  Halifax  and  Hnddersfield  were  burnt. 
The  first  part  was  really  true,  though  from  a  mistaken  panic  and  fear, 
that  had  seized  them  as  well  as  us. 

''But  no  enemy  appearing  near,  and  watch  being  set  at  several  passes^ 
I  lay  me  down  again,  but  with  my  clothes  on ;  and  when  I  awoke, 
rejoiced  to  see  the  light  of  another  day,  when  my  Lord  Fairfax  came 
Xq  town  with  three  or  four  troops  of  horse^  completely  armed^  and  w^ 
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slept  moie  tecorely,  tbe  expresses  bringing  pretended  advice  that  the 
Irish  were  broke  into  parties  and  dispersed. 

*'  Upon  the  whole,  ^is  matter  of  the  alarm,  which  was  general,  and 
spread  over  most  parts  of  England,  was  managed  so  artfully,  that  even 
when  all  was  over,  I  could  never  learn  who  was  concerned,  even  in  this 
neighbourhood." — Diary,  vol.  i.  pp.  188 — 191. 

The  Letters  of  Mr.  Stretton,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned 
as  one  of  Thoresby *s  most  confidential  advisers,  are  often  very 
creditable  to  the  writer,  and  putting  aside  certain  strong  sectarian 
prejudices,  afford  frequent  pleasing  traits  of  sound  judgment  and 
well-directed  feeling.  ''I  am  not,"  he  says  on  one  occasion, 
''  for  a  morose,  reserved  state  of  life,  as  though  Religion  made 
men  unsociable  or  unfit  for  human  conversation^  nor  against 
the  temperate  use  of  wit  and  drollery  in  due  season :  but  I  would 
have  persons  to  beware  of  habituating  themselves  to  it,  as  to  give 
others  occasion  to  censure  them  that  they  are  never  serious."  But 
the  following  Letter,  written  under  pressure  of  the  heaviest  cala- 
mity which  can  befall  man,  appears  to  us  very  rarely,  if  ever,  to 
have  been  surpassed  in  genuine  pathos. 

«  Dbar  Sib,  London,  May  4,  1605. 

"  This  brings  you  the  most  sad  disconsolate  tidings  that  ever  I  had  occa- 
sion to  send  you.  It  hath  pleased  the  only  wise  God,  with  one  stroke  of  his 
hand,  to  remove  the  desire  of  mine  eyes,  and  the  delight  of  my  heart, 
my  tender,  loving,  and  dearly  beloved  wife,  from  me  yesterday  between 
seven  and  eight  at  night,  (after  four  or  ^va  days  of  pain  and  sickness); 
with  a  cheerful,  sweet,  composed  countenance,  without  so  much  as  one 
sigh  or  groan,  she  resigned  up  her  soul  into  the  hands  of  a  tender  Re- 
deemer^ who  loved  her,  and  washed  her  from  her  sins  in  his  own  blood. 
She  had  no  pangs  in  her  death :  she ,  is  got  to  rest,  and  I  have  not  the 
least  hesitation,  or  doubt  in  my  own  heart,  but  that  she  is  as  well  as 
heart  can  wish  -,  but  we  are  left  in  a  sad  desolate  and  disconsolate  estate. 
But  God  bath  spoken,  and  he  also  hath  done  it,  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  I 
will  be  dumb  and  not  open  my  mouth,  because  he  hath  done  it ;  it  is 
fit  to  be  silent  before  God,  when  God  puts  us  to  silence.     He  had  a 
greater  right  in  her  than  I  had  ;  his  did  precede  and  excel  mine,  and  he 
hath  better  provided  for  her  than  ever  I  could  have  done.     My  lease  of 
her  was  expired  and  forfeited  long  before  5  and  as  a  Sovereign  he  may 
dispose  of  his  own  as  he  pleaseth.    She  lived  desired,  and  dies  as  much 
lamented  as  most  women  of  her  rank  ever  were.     She  will  be  missed  by 
more  than  near  relations.     I  have  lost  as  loving,  tender,  prudent  a  wife, 
and  my  son  as  tender  careful  a  mother,  as  ever  any  could  enjoy.     Oh  ! 
what  arrears  of  thankfulness  are  due,  that  we  enjoyed  her  so  long,  and 
so  much  sweetness  and  comfort  in  her )  help  us  with  your  prayers  (and 
engage  all  our  friends  to  beg)  for  support  under,  and  a  sanctified  use  and 
improvement  of  this  severe  providence.     I  have  known  what  it  is  to 
part  with  sweet  hopeful  children,  and  it  is  hard  enough  to  bear  it ;  but 
to  part  with  a  wife,  and  such  a  wife,  cuts  deep  and  reacheth  the  very 
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souK    Mine,  and  my  son's  liei^y  lo?e  and  service  tg  yion  994  yovV^ 
lund  to  all  friends.     I  commit  you  to  God,  «i)d  rest 

'^  Your  sorrow^,  afflicted  friend  and  servant. 
Letters,  toI.  i.  p.  202,  203.  ''  Ric^abo  Strettov." 

In  his  journeys  to  London  Tfaoresby  now  preferred  riding  on 
horseback  to  proceeding  by  coach ;  but  it  may  be  doubtfui 
whether  his  .convenience  was  always  increagjed  by  tfae  cbfuige. 
It  was  late  in  May,  \69^»  that  lie  was  detained  laapy  hours  4»t 
Ware  by  ''  some  sh,owers/'  which  so  fjsr  raised  the  wasbes  as 
to  make  the  passengers  swim,  and  to  *  drowi^  an  upforfiwatf 
higgler.  At  Cheshunt,  in  order  to  escape  th^  deepest  wasb^ 
he  crossed  the  meadows,  yet  he  "  rode  to  tba  saddle  skijrta  for 
a  considerable  way."  But  his  perils  were  not  even  then  tec* 
minuted,  as  we  learn  from  the  next  day's  entry. 

**  18.  Morning,  rode  by  Edmunton  (where  we  had  onr  hofses  led 
about  a  mile  over  the  deepest  of  the  Wash)  to  Highgate,  and  thence 
tQ  London.  I  have  the  greatest  cause  of  tfaankfiduess,  for  the  good- 
pess  of  mv  heavenly  protector,  that  being  eicposed  to  greater  dangers  bf 
my  horse  s  boggling  at  every  cQscb  and  waggop  we  met,  I  jQficejved  an 
damage,  though  the  ways  were  very  bad,  the  ruts  deep,  and  the  roads 
extremely  full  of  water,  which  rendered  my  circumstances  (often  meet- 
ing the  loaded  waggons  in  very  inconvenient  places)  not  only  melan* 
cboly,  but  really  very  dangerous.'^ — Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  295. 

Puring  bis  stay  in  town,  one  of  his  visits  was  paid  to  a  writer, 
whom  we  sufficieuUy  recognise  as  an  '^  industrious  antiquary/' 
but  >yhom  posterity  has  certainly  forgotten  to  appreciate  as 
^'  an  ingenious  poet  /'  Rymer^  the  unwearied  compiler  of  the 
invaluable  Fizdera,  whom  he  found,  according  to  his  vocation, 
**  amongst  the  musty  records  supervising,  his  amanuensis  tran- 
scribing.'^ 

Thoresby's  mipd  had  long  been  occupied  in  considering  the 
lawfulness  of  conformity  to  the  Established  Cl^ ^rch ;  anid  ^ 
scruples  which  education  and  connexion  threw  in  hi^  way,  and 
which  yielded  tardily  to  reasoning  and  conviction,  appear  to  have 
been  finally  removed  by  correspondence  with  a  Prelate,  than 
whom  none,  of  the  muny  who  have  ornamented  our  Church, 
was  more  fitted  to  treat  a  doubting  conscience.  The  learning, 
gentleness,  piety,  and  integrity  of  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York, 
are  to  be  traced  in  every  public  act  of  his  well-known  career ; 
and  the  reputation  which  he  so  deservedly  enjoyed,  cannot  but 
be  increased  by  the  production  of  the  following  golden  Letter, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  length,  ^e  should  feel  ourselves  cul- 
pable if  we  omitted  to  print  entire : — 
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**  Oood  Mr.  Tboresby,  BitlMpidiorpt  Jimc  6*  16M« 

''  I  took  care  not  only  to  send  your  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Saram,  but  also  to  iotrodnce  and  recoramend  you  to  him  by  a  letter  of 
mine. 

^'  Having  this  conveniency,  I  gladly  embrace  it  for  the  sending  to 
you  a  Common  Prayer-Book)  according  to  your  desire.  And  if  it  will 
recommend  it  to  yon,  that  it  is  one  that  I  am  wont  to  make  use  of, 
you  may  take  my  word  that  it  is  the  book  I  bought  when  I  first  came 
down  from  London  hither,  to  be  used  by  me  daily  in  my  chapel :  and 
accordingly  a  great  while  it  lay  in  my  seat  there,  till  afterwards  I 
removed  it  to  the  communion-table  $  from  whence  I  have  now  taken  It, 
and  where  I  usually  once  a  month  officiate,  in  celebrating  the  commu- 
nion with  my  family. 

**  1  do  not  know  any  reason  in  the  world  why  any  body  should 
suggest  to  you  that  the  use  of  the  Common  Prayer  is  dangerous  to  the 
life  and  spirit  of  devotion,  and  that  joining  in  our  worship  is  the  ready 
way  to  make  the  fervour  of  our  minds  towards  God  to  degenerate  Into 
dull  formality.     I  profess  to  you»  as  to  my  own  experience,  I  could 
never  find  any  tendency  of  it  towards  these  effects.     I  can  truly  say, 
(and  I  hope  upon  this  occasion  it  will  be  no  vanity  in  me  to  say  it), 
that  I  looK  upon  my  daily  Jpinipg  in  the  public  service,  and  in  the  com- 
munion, whenever  I  have  opportunity,  (which  here  in  the  country  is 
every  Ix>rd's  Day,)  to  be  the  great  means,  with  the  Divine  grace,  that 
preserves  a  sense  of  God  and  goodness  in  my  heart  \  and  I  would  not, 
for  the  worlds  be  deprived  of  this  blessing.     And  I  never  found  in  my 
life,  but  that  if  I  was  in  a  fit  frame  and  disposition  of  mind  fur  holy 
exercises,  I  could  be  as  devout,  and  pour  out  my  soul  to  Ood  as  affec- 
tionately and  fervently  in  the  public  prayers,  as  ever  I  was  capable  of 
doing  in  private  ^  but  a  great  deal  more  than  in  the  public  conceived 
prayers  of  others :  so  much  virtue  is  there  in  knowing  neforehand  what 
we  are  to  join  in  and  say  Amen  to.     And  truly,  J  hav^  found  more 
comfort  and  satisfaction  (l  thank  God  for  it)  to  my  own  mind,  and  I 
hope  likewise  more  of  God's  blessing,  from  joining  as  well  as  I  can  in 
this  dull  way  of  devotion,  as  your  people  are  apt  to  call  it,  than  in  any 
other  religious  exercise  whatsoever.     What  I  now  tell  you  of  my  own 
experience,  (and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  it,  though,  indeed,  I  would  not 
have  said  this  to  any  one  but  you,  nor  to  you  but  on  the  present  occa- 
sion,) will,  I  dare  sav,  be  confirmed  to  you  by  the  experience  of  as 
many  of  our  communion  as  you  shall  inquire  of,  that  are  serious  and 
devout   Christians.     So  that,  as  the  writer  of  Dr.  Hammond's  Life 
observes  truly,  '  It  is  the  eoldness  of  the  votary,  and  not  the  prayer  that 
is  in  fault,  whenever  fervour  is  deficient  at  the  public  office  of  the 
Church.*     He  makes  this  reflection  upon  occasion  of  Dr.  Hammond's 
fervour  in  his  devotions  even  in  the  common  service  of  the  Church,  which 
he  there  gives  an  account  of,  and  which,  he  says,  was  so  transporting, 
that  tears  would  sometimes  interrupt  the  Doctor's  words  in  repeating 
the  Confession,  th.ough  be  did  what  he  could  to  binder  it. 

^*  But  still  you  are  in  fear  of  declension,  being  frequently  attacked 
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with  the  penitent  confessions  said  to  be  made  by  such  as  have  sadly 
experienced  a  decay  of  the  life  and  power  of  religion,  upon  their  de- 
serting the  purer  institutions,  &c.     It  is  a  sign  they  want  arguments, 
when  instead  of  reasoning,  they  apply  to  your  fears.     When  they  have 
nothing  to  oflfer  that  can  convince  your  judgment,  they  would  fright 
you  with  stories,  as  we  do  children  with  Raw-head  and  Bloody-bones. 
Forgive  the  expression  j    though,  in  truth,  I  think  there  is  as  much 
ground  for  the  one  as  the  other.     Are  not  these  the  very  artifices  that 
both  Papists  and  Quakers  make  use  of  for  the  keeping  timorous  people 
in  their  communion  ?     If  the  stories  they  tell  yoa  be  true,  you  can  form 
no  argument  from  them,  but  only  that  some  people  have  come  from 
their  communion  to  ours,  that  have  proved  formalbts  and  hypocrites. 
But  what  is  this  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  ?  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  this  decay  of  the  life  and  power  of  religion  was  a  necessary  effect 
of  their  deserting  that  party,  and  coming  over  to  the  Established 
Church,  which  I  am  certain  will  never  be.    I  pray,  when  they  talk  to 
yon  upon  this  head,  desire  them  to  tell  you  what  is  wanting  in  our 
church  that  is  necessary  by  Christ's  institution,  for  the  making  any  one 
sincerely  pious,  that  may  be  had  in  their*s.     Is  not  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  as  purely  taught  among  us  as  among  them  ?     Have  they  any 
arguments,  or  motives,  or  encouragements  for  the  helping  on  people  in 
the  way  of  godliness  that  we  have  not  ?     And  why  may  not  we  then, 
in  our  way,  as  much  expect  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  endeavours  against  sin,  and  after  holiness,  as 
they  can  in  their  way }    Nay,  I  should  think  a  great  deal  more  :  since 
we  keep  the  unity  of  the  church  according  to  Christ's  commandment^ 
and  they,  as  we  believe,  do  causelessly  break  it 

''But,  after  all,  I  give  no  more  credit  to  these  stories  than  I  do  to 
those  I  meet  with  in  the  popish  books  of  the  same  nature. 

**  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  speak  my  mind  freely  to  you.  I  have  always 
thought  you  a  man  of  sense,  as  well  as  a  sincerely  good  man,  and  I 
could  never  be  without  hopes  that  you  would  overcome  all  the  prejudices 
of  your  education  in  this  business  of  conformity,  if  you  once  took  the 
matter  into  your  serious  and  impartial  consideration.  And  I  am  now 
extremely  glad  to  find  that  you  have  so  far  considered  these  matters, 
and  received  so  much  satisfaction  as  to  the  points  in  difference  upon 
that  consideration^  as  that  your  reason  is  in  a  good  measure  satisfied, 
though  you  cannot  conquer  your  fears.  Why  now.  Sir,  if  this  be  all 
the  bar  that  hinders  your  thorough  embracing  our  communion ;  if  yon 
would  take  my  advice,  you  should  either  cut  this  bar  asunder  or  leap 
over  it :  my  meaning  is,  you  should  follow  your  reason,  and  despise  or 
break  through  your  fears.  It  cannot  be  imagined  but  one  that  has 
been  educated  in  your  way,  and  whose  notions  and  principles  have 
been  so  long  moulded  towards  that  way,  roust  needs  find  a  great  many 
scruples  and  fears  in  himself  to  engage  in  another  way,  though  he  is 
convinced  in  his  judgment  that,  all  things  considered,  it  is  a  better  way. 
But,  trust  me,  upon  such  a  man*8  trial  of  that  better  way,  he  will 
in  a  little  time  find  all  his  fears  and  scruples  to  vanish  and  bq  satisfied 
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that  tliey  were  but  merely  panic  terrors.  As  for  your  worldly  concern* 
ments^  which  you  may  fancy  may  buffer  by  this  change  of  your*s,  I 
think  as  you  do^  that  is  not  a  point  that  ought  to  bear  any  weight  with 
a  conscientious  man.  But  give  me  leave  to  say>  I  hope  that  is  a  panic 
terror  also.  God  will  not  have  the  less,  but  the  more  care  over  you, 
for  doing  your  duty  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  meet  with  as  many 
sincere  friends  to  you  and  your*s  in  the  communion  that  you  clioose,  as 
you  lose  in  that  which  you  leave. 

''  I  have  now,  though  with  great  haste,  filled  my  sheet :  I  beg  of  you 
to  pardon  the  defects  and  uncorrectness  of  what  you  here  read.  I  do 
most  heartily  pray  God  to  bless  and  guide  you,  and  am  sincerely 

*'  Your  affectionate  friend, 

Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  370.  "  Jo.  Ebob." 

As  life  advanced,  the  four-and-twenty  miles  which  separate 
Leeds  from  York,  appear  to  have  presented  a  gulph  which 
Thoresby  never  attempted  to  cross  without  profound  alarm. 
If  he  had  contemplated  the  ascent  of  the  Himalaya  range,  or 
had  intended  even  to  shoot  Niagara,  he  could  scarcely  have 
commenced  his  undertaking  with  more  solemn  aspirations  than 
those  provoked  on  one  occasion  by  these  two  dozen  miles,  in 
the  heart  of  England,  to  be  performed  under  the  bright  sun  of 
May. 

'^  Preparing  for  a  journey  to  York.  Lord,  grant  thy  favourable  pre^* 
sence  and  protection  from  sin  and  all  dangers !  We  found  the  way 
very  deep,  and  in  some  places  dangerous  for  the  coach,  (that  we  walked 
on  foot,)  but  the  Lord  preserved  us  from  all  evil  accidents,  that  we  got 
to  our  journey's  end  in  safety,  blessed  be  God  !*' — Diary i  vol.  ii.  p.  5* 

One  ancient  travelling  custom,  which  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  noticed  elsewhere,  is  recorded  in  a  subsequent 
journey. 

**  4.  Morning,  we  dined  at  Grantham ;  had  the  annual  solemnity, 
(this  being  the  first  time  the  coach  passed  the  road  in  May)  of  the 
Coachman  and  horses  being  decked  with  ribbons  and  flowers,  the  town 
music  and  young  people  in  couples  before  us ;  we  lodged  at  Stamford^ 
a  scurvy,  dear  town.*  — Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 

We  have  looked  through  the  Diary  with  care,  and  certainly 
with  some  amusement  during  its  perusal,  but  it  is  very  diflScult 
to  make  selections  from  the  huge  mass  of  nothings  which  it  re- 
cords. Few  readers  will  have  much  interest  in  learning  that 
Sir  Godfrey  Copley  possessed  in  his  Museum  many  '*  choice 
curiosities,  amongst  which  were  a  Pope's  Bull,  a  large  snake, 
a  delicate  unicorn's  horn,  a  speaking-trumpet,  and  other  mathe- 
matical instruments,''  and  '^  the  jaw  of  an  unknown,  but  pro- 
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digioiis  large  fitb  f"  or  that  Tboresby  was  deputed  '^  whb  Mr« 
NeviUe,  Coiwio  Cookson,  aod  others  of  the  Graad  Jary,  to  see 
a  reputed  whcb,  who,  though  aged,  could  not  repeat  the  ]>yrd'9 
Prajer,  a  fit  instnimeat  for  Satan.''  The  taste  of  that  coimois* 
feinr  will  not  be  much  regarded,  who  mforms  us  that  among  the 
pictures  at  Hampton  Court, ''  the  celebrated  Cartoons  done  by  the 
famous  Michael  Angela  2iud  Caesar's  Triumphs  exceed  the  rest  ^'' 
and  who  immediately  adds,  in  the  same  breath,  ''  though  tbat  of 
Kiag  William  on  horseback,  by  Sir  Godfrey  KaeHer,  is  aoMSler* 
piece."  Of  his  imperturbable  good-nature  no  mtam  ca»  doobt, 
who  nolea  the  eqsaoiinity  with  which  he  expresses  himself 
concemkig  two  printers,  one  of  whom  cotdd  never  be  kept 
sober  till  the  other  was  got  out  of  bed  \  or  the  resignation  with 
which  he  attended  Mr.  Harper  to  **  the  eating  a  barrel  of  oysters 
at  a  tavern,  though  I  loved  them  not."  Finally,  all  must  acknow^ 
ledge,  that  it  was  no  common  spirit  of  devotion  which  could 
prompt  a  man  on  a  summer's  evening  walk  from  "  St«  Mary«le« 
Bon"  (at  that  time  a  remote  suburban  district,)  to  occupy  hiai* 
self  '^  in  an  agreeable  solitude,  sinsing  psalms  in  the  silenl 
fieYds;*^  or,  at  a  yet  later  season  of  life^  wheo  prevented  by 
sickness  from  attending  church  On  Sunday,  and  when  his  infir- 
mity was  so  great  that  he  was  forced  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  he  ifmn,  **  at  intervals  to  read  five  of  Mr.  Blair's  Sermons  on 
Ae  Beatittr^s.'^  In  order  to  obviate  any  stispicion  of  ami-* 
eftfonism,  h  may  be  necessary  to  signify,  that  the  Blair  here 
mentioned,  is  not  the  more  recent  I>r.  Adam  Blair,  (five  of 
whose  whipped-syllabub  sermons  consecutively  are  not  likely  to 
Mchie  very  remedial),  but  Mr.  James  Btair,  M«  A*,  PresidenC  of 
WilUaoi  aad  Mary  College,  in  Vkginb,  wboee  exeeUent  Di»* 
courses,  as  we  are  informed  in  a  note,  were  published  in  M^f  'm 
five  volumes  octavo. 

If  either  n  our  diflScufty  terminated  when  we  have  recourse  to 
(he  Letters.  By  so  doing,  indeed,  we  but  exchange  the  dog  for 
the  wotf ;  for  although  the  list  of  Thoresby's  correspondents  pre* 
ients  a  galaxy  of  names  brilliant  when  collected,  any  one  of  theiOy 
taken  separately  from  his  companions,  affords  but  a  very  pitiful 
twinkling  ;  and  it  is  with  surprise  tbat  we  ai^e  compelled  «o  admit 
what  very  little  thiags  may  be  written  by  persons  of  repute  i* 
their  gfsneration.  Lhwyd  (the  archasologist),  Ray  (the  naturalist). 
Bishops  Nicholson,  Gibson,  Kennet,  aod  Buraet;  Woodward, 
Hickes,  Matthew  Heary,  Strype,  Hearne,  Edfliund  Calamy^ 
Thomas  Baker,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Roger  Gale,  Peter  le  Neve^ 
perham,  Artliur  CoUias^  George  Yertue^  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Elstob,  each  and  all  are  correspoodents  whose  favaMiar  consnaiiir 
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catioti9  afny  man  migfit  very  Justly  think  worth  preserving.  To 
Thoresby  himself^  and  to  his  family,  they  vrere  deservedly  of  valite 
as  testimonies  of  much  honourable  friendship.  That  at  the  de- 
cea«^  of  those  most  interested  in  them,  they  did  not  journey  at 
ottce  in  vktfm  vendentem  thns  et  odores,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
ifiidolewce  or  to  the  pardonable  scrupulosity  of  executoi's;  and- 
ftaf  when,  after  har^in^  been  consecrated  by  the  mouldiness  and 
yellov^ness  of  more  than  a  century,  they  presented  some  of  the 
above  indorsements  fo  a  collector's  eye,  they  should  find  their  way 
into  a  National  Museum,-  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  great  surprise ;, 
but  it  reaUy  does  greatly  surprise  us,  and  our  astonishment  is 
most  UBbouBded,  that  their  contents  should  ever  have  found  their 
way  agaitt  mU  of  that  Museum,  embodied  in  two  very  fair  and 
goodly  octavos ;  and  the  bulimia  of  the  Public  for  everything  new 
and  authentic,,  and  "  now  first  published  from  the  originals,"  be  its 
quality  what  it  may,  must  far  exceed  our  estimate  of  it,  if  the  very 
respectable  publishers  have  not  found  reason  to  lament  their  rash 
speculation. 

But  we  must  hunt  for  a  few  plums,  and  the  first  which  occurs 
to  us  is  a  Scriptural  commentary  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Bland,  a  lady  who  could  read  Hebrew  fluently  into  English. 

"Beeston,  April  22,  1716. 
*'  Mr.  Thoresby — Much  esteemed  friend,  I  beg  pardon  for  my  long 
detaining  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Elstob's  books  -,  the  grammar  part  of  one  of 
Ihem  I  have  copied,  which  may  be  one  pait  of  my  excuse,  and  the  other 
is,  the  perusing  of  your  pleasing  and  informing  book  of  the  topography 
of  Leeds.  In  the  appendix,  where  you  are  writing  of  the  longevity  of 
men,  I  observe  that  you,  as  well  as  the  generality  of  both  learned  and 
unlearned,  take  the  sense  of  psalm  xc.  ver.  1 0,  to  be  the  stated  time  of 
man*s  life  in  a  general  way,  in  that  age,  and  also  in  this ;  but,  with  sub- 
mission to  the  learned,  and  begging  pardon  for  my  boldness  in  venturing 
to  differ  from  so  general  an  opinion,  my  thoughts  are :  that  psalm,  as 
several  of  our  expositors  do  take  it  to  be,  was  made  on,  or  for  a  lamen- 
tation upon  that  defection,  upon  which  they  were  turned  back  to  wander 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  after  they  had  been  numbered  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upwards ;  and  of  that  great  number,  but  two  were  to  live 
more  than  forty  years'5  so  that  those  of  thirty,  when  numbered,  if  they 
should  live  to  the  end^  could  be  but  seventy  3  and  those  of  forty,  but 
eighty,  which  Moses  seems  to  lament  very  sore,  and  calleth  it  a  cutting 
off,,  which  plainly  seems  to  intimate  that  be  did  not  think  it  to  be  the 
fuU  time  of  life  of  those  men,  or  of  that  generation  $  and  if  the  verse  be 
attentively  read,  it  will  appear  that  he  thought  them  to  be  in  their 
strength  when  eighty  years  of  age,  as  we  find  Caleb  telling  the  next  gene- 
ration he  was,  and  therefore  not  to  be  thought  the  fixed  time  of  life  of 
either  that  or  this  age ;  and  if  the  translators  had  so  considered  it^  they 
mi^bti  from  the  oi'igioal',  have  worded  it  somewhat  more  plain. 
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**  Dear  sir^  excuse  my  prattle,  and  accept  of  my  sincere  respects,  and 
please  to  present  the  same  to  yoar  good  wife,  from  your  much  obliged 
friend  and  serrant,  Elizabbth  Bland." 

''Beeston,  April  30, 1716. 

'*  Mr.  Thobbsbt — I  must  not  presume  to  translate,  but,  to  oblige  you, 
herewith  I  send  you  an  interliueari  of  the  words  as  they  stand  in  three 
Terses  of  that  psalm  ;  but  the  stress  of  my  sentiment  lay,  in  its  not  being 
Moseses  intent  to  tell  us  what  was  the  general  length  of  men's  lives,  but 
lamenting  them  that  at  those  years  were  cut  off}  and  so  it  may  be  ap- 
plicable in  all  ages  to  such  as  are  cut  off,  whether  at  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  as  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  are, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  the  wise  Father  of  all.  If  it  be  any  way 
acceptable  to  you,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  me  to  be  thus  employed,  who  am 

*'  Your  friend  and  servant,  Elizabeth  Bland." 

LetterSf  vol.  ii.  p.  352,  354. 

The  training  for  orders  described  below  is  not  such  as  many 
Divines  have  undergone.  Yet  the  Subaltern  Edmund  Hickeringill, 
who  relates  it  of  himself,  became  a  very  useful  Parish  Priest,  and  a 
voluminous  theological  writer,  for  he  enumerates  in  the  postscript 
to  the  very  letter  from  which  our  extract  is  taken,  not  less  than 
eighteen  Works,  as  some  of  the  books  composed  by  bim. 

'*  I  was  born  September  17 ,  1 63 1 ,  and  was  the  third  son  of  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Hickeringill,  of  Aberford,  in  Yorkshire,  by  Francesi  (his  second 
wife,)  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Edmund  Troutbeck,  of  Hope-hall,  in  Bram- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  York,  and  I  was  admitted  a  pensioner  in  St. 
John's  College,  in  Cambridge,  anno  1 646,  and  chosen  to  be  fellow  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  in  Cambridge,  anno  1 650  ;  but  Mars  being 
lord  of  my  ascendant,  which  gave  me  a  very  strong  and  robust  constitution, 
Mercury  also  being  well  digniBed,  I  accepted  at  first  a  commission  to  be 
a  lieutenant  in  Colonel  Daniel's  regiment,  in  Scotland,  under  General 
Monk,  governor  of  Scotland,  and  was  afterwards  governor  of  Mackloor 
castle,  situate  on  the  skirts  of  the  Highlands ;  but  after  King  Charles's 
forces  under  General  Middleton  were  quite  subdued,  and  a  general  quiet 
in  England  and  Scotland,  I  (minding  to  understand  foreign  discipline  in 
foreign  countries)  accepted  a  commission  for  captain  in  Major-General 
Fleetwood's  regiment  (then  Swedish  ambassador  to  Oliver  Cromwell,) 
and  marrying  a  Swedish  woman,  was  a  naturalized  Swede }  under  whose 
command  I  marched  my  company,  consisting  of  125  private  soldiers, 
besides  officers,  which  I  raised  in  and  about  Aberford,  where  I  was  bom, 
^nd  parts  adjacent,  in  fourteen  days'  time,  beating  up  my  drums  at  York, 
Halifax,  Leeds,  &c.,  of  which  parish  of  Leeds,  Mr.  Walker  (my  lieu- 
tenant) was  a  native,  and  shipping  my  men  at  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  we 
landed  at  Hamburgh  in  four  days'  time,  the  King  of  Sweden's  resident 
in  Hamburgh  furnishing  us  with  clothes,  money,  and  arms.  Thence  I 
was  commanded  to  march  to  Stod't,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Elbe  | 
and  soon  after  I  was  made  governor  of  Buckstaho,  a  Swedish  garrison 
in  Bremen,  a  territory  in  Germany,  anciently  belonging  to  the  Kings'  of 
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Sweden ;  at  least*  ever  since^  the  reign  of  Gustavus  AdolphuSj  UDcle  to- 
Kiog  Carolas  Gastavnsj  who  designing  to  invade  Denmark,  anno  1657, 
and  having  newly  intermarried  with  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Holstein,  a  lady  of  incomparable  beauty^  and  grandmother  to  this 
present  King  of  Sweden,  whose  father  (her  only  child)  was  not  then 
born  ^  when  King  Carolus  Gnstavus  rendezvoused  all  his  forces  in  Ger- 
many* at  Kiel  (a  seaport  upon  the  Baltic  ocean*  and  metropolis  of  Hol- 
stein,)  and  amongst  the  rest,  my  company  (that  was  equal  in  number 
with  the  whole  regiment  oJF  the  Duke  of  Lunenberg*  with  whom  we 
were  embodied) ;  and*  taking  shipping  at  Kiel*  the  whole  army  landed 
the  same  day  in  Zealand,  at  a  Danish  port*  above  twenty  leagues  from 
the  chief  city  thereof*  Copenhagen,  which*  with  the  second  city  of  Zea- 
land* Elsinore*  we  besieged  at  one  and  the  same  time*  taking  filsinore* 
which  fell  to  my  lot,  amongst  others*  at  the  first  summons ;  but  the 
castle  (called  Cronenburg  Castle,  a  most  impregnable  fort*  three  parts 
whereof  is  washed  with  the  Baltic  ocean,)  held  out  some  time  $  but  was 
at  length  surrendered  upon  articles ;  but  the  governor  was  hanged  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  his  king  of  Denmark*  for  a  traitor*  the  castle  being 
subdued  with  golden  pistols  rather  than  brass  cannons. 

*'  But  this  strong  and  important  fort  (for  it  commands  that  small  and 
narrow  entrance  into  the  Sound*  for  which  cause  all  ships,  of  what 
nation  soever,  there  pay  tribute,)  was  no  sooner  in  possession  of  the 
Swedes*  but  the  Dutch  came  to  relieve  Copenhagen  with  forty  stout  men 
of  war  (the  Swedish  fleet  then  hovering  over  Copenhagen,  to  hinder  all 
relief  by  sea,)  and  the  command  of  one  of  the  said  Swedes*  men-of-war 
(called  the  North  Star)  was  given  to  me.  Admiral  Falconbridge  was 
admiral  of  the  Dutch  fleet*  and  Wittee  de  Witt  was  his  Vice-Admiral* 
whose  ship  with  five  more  the  Swedes  took.  But  de  Witt's  ship  was  so 
shattered*  and  he  so  mortally  wounded,  that  he  died,  and  the  ship  was 
sunk  by  the  Swedes  in  four  fathom  water.  My  skill  in  the  theory  of 
navigation*  together  with  my  resolute  soldiers  (for  half  of  them  had 
served  with  me  in  Scotland  under  General  Monk,)  gave  us  the  command 
of  that  man  of  war.  But  when  the  peace  was  concluded  betwixt  the 
two  northern  crowns*  I  had  but  eighteen  men  left  alive  of  my  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five.  But  this  gave  me  the  practical  part  of  navigation* 
and  made  me  ah  absolute  tarpaulin.  Afterwards  I  grew  a  more  accom- 
plished mariner,  by  sailing  to  Portugal*  the  Canaries*  Surinam*  Barba- 
does*  St.  Christopher's*  Hispaniola*  and  Jamaica  ;  of  which  island  Col.^ 
Doyley  was  then  governor*  and  put  into  that  post  by  the  Cromwells.  He 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mariners  that  touch  upon  that  coast,  surrounded  the 
island  with  five  hundred  boats*  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  sea  round  that 
isle  (an  useful  work*  but  what  the  Spaniards  never  had  leisure  or  will  to 
attempt,)  which  governor,  being  my  intimate  friend,  sent  his  first  letters 
to  King  Charles  the  Second,  after  his  restoration*  anno  1660,  by  me* 
and  also  the  map  of  the  said  island  of  Jamaica  and  soundings ;  which  is 
printed  in  my  book,  called  Jamaica  described,  which  was  published  by 
the  command  of  King  Charles  the  Second*  and  to  him  by  me  dedicated : 
in  requital  whereof,  that  king  made  me  secretary  of  state  for  the  island  of 
Jamaica*  under  the  right  hon.  the  Earl  of  Windsor,  the  first  governor  that 
King  Charles  the  Second  sent  to  Jamaica ;  in  which  post  I  coDtiniied  a 
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Wlidie  ftvf;  ft»r  M>  long  i«  was  (after  h!i)  and  mifie  estfantee  ufMMi- Attf 
employment)  before  a  fleet  could  be  equipped,  hi  fbac  low  ebb^  of  Che 
eicebeqtter^  tbaff  had  many  vents  in  tbose  day^,  and  many  hungry  and 
long  fttR^ttg  eicneetations  to  glut  -,  and  Before  the  governor's  tnstmetions 
were  perfected  by  tae,-  who  drew  them  all :  not  bnt  tbaf  fhe  king  #as 
"^v^ng  to  grant  Mm  any  advantage  and  prftilege  that  he  conid  reason^ 
af)fy  demand;  bnf  the  Earl  knew  not  what  to  demand  without  my 
aSsTstance,  who  had  been  (as  also  had  been  many  other  mariners)  upon 
fte  pface ;  but  no  other  mariner  had  had  that  KberaF  edntation  in  an 
academy,  trhefe  I  kept  ray  travelling  fellowship  some  years  after  I  was  a 
SOfdier  and  mariner.  Duttng  a  whole  year's  waiting  in  this  employment 
(but  not  vnthont  a  very  good  stipend,)  I  became  intimately  acquainted 
with'  the  famous  Dr.  Sannderson,  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  not  only 
persuaded  me  co'  leave  oflP  rambling  ifhe  v^orld,  but  also  persuaded  me 
into  holy  orders  (for  Which  he  deemed  me  very  capable,)  and  to  saVe 
&od  and  the  Church  of  England,  especiatfy  then,  when  so  many  non- 
eonformtsts  deserted,  at  that  fatal  BBrtholomew-day,  anno  f  662,  vrhich 
gave  birth  to  so  grand  a  non-conft>rmify,  fbr  which  no  town  Was  more 
notorious  than  Colchester,  which  was  the  only  cause  why  I  was  sent 
thither  by  concert  betwixt  the  right  reverend  Fathers  in  God,  Gilbert, 
Lord  fiishop  of  London,  and  the  said  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincohi :  that 
Aere  first  breaking  the  ice,  I  might  and  must  necessarily  break  my  diius, 
as  Bishop  Sheldon  (in  pleasant  and  amicable  drollery)  then  told  me, 
saying  it  was  but  a  just  penance  for  my  youthful  pranks,  in  being  a  sof- 
dier  and  seaman  under  the  tti^o  great  Hectors  of  Europe,  Oliver  Crom- 
welt  and  Carolus  GKistatus,  King  of  Sweden.  And  some  that  know 
Colchester  ^ery  Well,  have  Wondered  that  I  should  continue  forty  years  si 
minister  in  Colchester,  which  none  else  ever  did,  but  were  (mueh  sooner) 
either  starved  or  stormed  out  of  that  notorious  as  well  as  populous  town  : 
and  others,  also,  (that  know  not  my  temper)  have  admired  that  the  devil 
(of  avarice  and  ambition)  should  never  tempt  me  to  endeavour  to  climb 
to  the  pinnacles  of  the  temple  -,  but  as  1  came  not  into  the  priest's  office 
that  I  might  get  a  piece  of  bread,  but  to  enjoy  (what  I  value  above  any 
thing  in  this  world)  a  happy  retirement  from  the  noise  and  gaudy  turmoil 
6f  the  world,  of  which  1  have  had  a  sufficient  surfeit ;  having,  notwith- 
standing, a  competent  temporal  estate  of  inheritance  of  250/.  or  300/. 
per  annum,  enough  for  my  seven  children  (which  are  all  men  and  women 
grown,  and  already  wett  provided  for)  if  they  be  good,  and  too  much  if 
they  prove  bad,  of  which  I  have  hitherto  had  no  cause  of  jealousy." — 
£ff/er«,  vol.  ii.  p.  10 — 14'. 

We  find  scattered  up  atid  down  these  pages  a  few  notiees  of  the 
earfy  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christiun  Enow- 
ledge,  ais  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  boutities  of 
Philip  Lord  Wharton,  which  Thoresby  dispensed  at  Leeds, 
'f  hese  are  not  without  interest ;  and  on  the  principle  that  much 
may  be  learned  by  our  knowing  tliat  which  we  ought  to  eschew, 
we  shall  tak€  our  leave  by  commending  to  the  notice  of  the  Coow 
mimoilera  for  building  and-  efliwrgitig  chuFcbea^  a  skbgle  atchitoe* 
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tural  cofomenUttj,  trmmmUei  to  Thoresby  by  tfie  Rev*  Jotepll 
CooksoD^  Ae  vicar  of  his  native  town* 

^  Otfr  new  cbarch  ts  got  /our  yards  higb^  so  that  yoti  ^I(  be  pleas- 
ingly strrprised  at  yonr  retmm.  Chitt  altar-piece  is  (mthtf  adbrned^  since 
yon  went>  witb  tbrise  flower^pots  upon  Ibree  pedestiJs^  upon  the  wain- 
scot, gilt ;  and  a  boveriog  dove  upon  the  middle  one ;  three  cheruba 
over  the  middle  panel^  the  middle  one  gih,  and  a  piece  of  open  carved 
wori  underneath,  going  down  towards  the  middle  of  the  velvet:  but 
the  greatest  ornament  is  a  chG^r,  welt  fiHed  with  devout  comftnmicants  $ 
wbieb  has  put  oar  gentleiren,  particularly  our  good  friend  Mr.  MilneT/ 
ivpoa  pfopcwff)^  a  double  rew  ef  fixed  seats,  for  the  greater  convenience : 
baa  fav  the  present,  wa  bare  ordered  dbtfble  moveable  beacbes,  Wkb  tf 
vaii  in  the  untUle^  1  pray  God  still  to  inarease  oar  auiabeny  it  will  ba 
the  best  aitaiR  t^  cantinae  ne  a  bappy  and  a  flearishiag  people.  My 
spaosa  ia  somewhere  in  or  about  Londouy  you  may  hear  of  her  a4  the 
Hen  and  Chickeusy  at  Fleet-street.  Dr.  Ibbetson  went  up  last  Wedk 
nesday.  I  must  congratulate  you  upon  Bishop  Gibson* s  advancement : 
I  hope  it  will  be  for  your  son's  interest.  The  ladies  of  Ledstone  enquired 
after  you  last  Wednesday. 

**  Mr.  Robinson,  I  hear,  is  for  Buxton  this  week ;  I  design  to  see  him 
this  afternoon,  and  then  shall  remind  him  of  what  yon  write.  Mrs. 
Tboresby  is  very  hearty  and  desires  her  love,  and  your  son  and  daughter 
tbeir  Aity.    Mrs.  Wfajehcote  desires  ber  service,  and  I  am,  sir, 

**  Yoar  affectionate  bumble  servant^        Jobsph  €ooKeoiY." 

Three  gilt  flower-pots,  one  gilt  cherub,  and  a  hovering  dove ! 

Jlipedes  hdbet  arte  truces,  aurmnque  figuris 
TerribUef 


AnT.Vin.^ — i.  The  Analogy  of  Jttevelation  and  Science  established, 
in  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Ox- 
fordi  in  the  year  1833,  on  the  foundation  (f  the  late  Rev.  John 
Bampton,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury,  By  Frederick  NoTan, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  Vicar  of  Prittlewell,  Essex,  and  formerly 
Student  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. — Oxford,  Parker;  fti- 
vin^gptona,  and  Boone,  Londow.   1  BBS. 

9.  Reoeiation  and  Science.  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.  A. 
F.R.S.,  of  Oriel  College;  SaviKan  Professor  of  Geometry. — > 
Oxford,  Parker;  London,  Rivingfons,  1833. 

3,  The  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia, — Natural  Philosophy:  Anhistoricdt 
View  of  the  Progress  of  the  Physical  ana  Mathematical! 
Sciences,  from  the  earliest  Ages  to  the  present  Times.  By  the 
Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M. A.  F.  R.  S.,  Savilian  Profeesor  of  Geo^ 
mefry  ia  the  University  of  Oxford*  Ix>odoD,  Longmait  and 
Co^)  and  Taylor.     1834. 
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4\  A  Popular  View  of  the  Correspondency  between  the  Mosaic 
Ritual  and  the  Facts  and  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Relipon  : 
in  nine  Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  William  Greswell,  M.  A., 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford^  and  Officiatiog  Curate  of 
Disley  in  the  county  of  Chester.   London:   Rivingtons*    1834, 

Since  the  date  of  our  last  publication  we  have  looked  with  more 
care,  because  at  more  leisure,  over  the  Hampton  Lectures  of 
Dr»  Nolan^  and  Mr.  Powell's  sermon,  reprinted  in  reply.  Other 
productions  also;  the  titles  of  two  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to 
this  article,  have  been  put  forth  with  a  greater  or  less  bearing  upon 
the  question.  It  seems  probable,  that  a  regular  and  important 
controversy  will  arise ;  and  that  it  will  be  long  and  fiercely  main- 
^^J-  tained.  ,  If  we  consulted  our  own  ease,  we  should  abstain  from 
taking  any  share  in  it  whatever :  but,  without  wishing  to  refer  to 
the  skirmishes,  of  which  some  periodical  works  have  already  been 
the  scene,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  slip  entirely  out  of  the  fray, 
because  our  interference  may  not  be  of  a  kind  altogether  accept- 
able to  either  of  the  parties  engaged/)  The  matter  is  far  too 
momentous  to  be  regarded  with  indifference,  either  real  or  pre- 
tended^ and  the  only  hope  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  b  in  the 
intervention  of  moderate  persons,  who  have  not  committed  them- 
selves to  any  particular  theory,  or  lashed  themselves  up  into  a 
fury  of  intemperance  by  the  process  and  the  warmth  of  their  pre- 
vious exertions. 

Our  wish*  therefore,  is  to  act  rather  as  umpires  than  as  com- 
batants. We  hope  at  least  that  we  shall  be  able  to  disentangle 
the  dispute  from  some  of  its  perplexities,  to  disencumber  it  of 
some  of  its  difficulties :  and  in  reference  to  Mr.  Powell,  with 
whom  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  to  put  it  upon  its  proper  footing. 
Entertaining  these  views,  we  shall  speak  as  calmly,  as  briefly,  and 
;  as  temperately  as  we  can,  without  fear  and  without  favour. 

The  dignity  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  demands  that  we  should 
begin  with  Dr.  Nolan.  He  explains  the  object  of  his  discourses 
in  the  following  words : 

"  Of  Revelation  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  it  properly  con- 
sists in  a  history  of  God's  dealings  with  mankind ;  according  to  the 
order  in  which  the  events  recorded  in  it  are  detailed,  the  distribution 
of  the  subject  has  been  consequently  effected.  After  the  introductory 
Lecture,  in  which  it  is  opened,  and  the  principles  on  which  the  investi- 
gation is  conducted,  are  explained ;  the  discussion  is  prosecuted  ac- 
cording to  the  order  observed  in  detailing  the  incidents  of  the  sacred 
history,  of  which  the  Creation  and  Deluge  are  the  most  prominent. 
Occasion  is  accordingly  taken  to  pursue  the  investigation  through  the 
different  sciences,  to  which  there  is  any  allusion  in  Scripture.  In  this 
manner  all  that  is  recorded  of  the  planetary  system, — of  the  earth,  its 
formation,  and  submersion  in  a  deluge, — of  the  method  in  which  it  has 
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been  supplied  with  living  creatures, — and  particularly  of  the  nature 
and  destination  of  man,  to  whose  dominion  it  has  been  committed — is 
discussed  in  order.  In  the  course  of  the  subjects  thus  investigated, 
the  philosophy  of  the  Scriptures  is  fully  examined  ;  and  the  common 
objections  arising  from  the  existing  state  of  astronomy,  geology,  phy- 
siology, psychology,  philology,  &c.  specifically  answered.** —  Nolan, 
Preface,  pp.  xiii.  xiv. 

By  the  way,  in  making  an  extract  from  the  preface,  we  cannot 
but  express  our  regret  at  the  extreme  soreness  of  spirit  in  which 
its  concluding  paragraphs  are  written ;  and  also  at  the  tone  of 
irritation  and  asperity  which  occasionally  betrays  itself  in  the 
notes. 

It  would  be  a  labour,  neither  very  pleasant  nor  very  profitable, 
to  discuss,  even  if  we  could  accurately  make  out,  the  particular 
theories  propounded  by  Dr.  Nolan,  throughout  the  large  range 
of  science  which  his  lectures  embrace.  A  single  quotation  from 
the  first  will  give  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  [style,  and  may, 
perhaps,  explain  the  temper  in  which  the  task  is  undertaken ;  al-* 
though,  as  to  the  exact  viev^s  of  the  writer,  it  still  manages  to 
leave  us  in  a  mist. 

"  It  has  been  found,  by  sad  experience,  that  from  no  quarter  baa 
Revelation  suffered  so  deeply  in  its  credit,  as  from  opposing  Science. 
The  inspired  narrative,  in  the  detail  of  ordinary  events,  bears  impressed 
upon  it  the  stamp  of  unimpeachable  veracity.  But  in  touching  upon 
subjects  relating  to  science,  its  descriptions,  as  accommodated  to  the  ob- 
vious appearance  of  things,  maintain  but  little  regard  to  philosophical 
precision,  in  the  advanced  state  of  our  present  knowledge.  The  cnargie 
or  suspicion  of  error  being  thus  incurred  by  the  sacred  record,  the  daim 
which  it  lays  to  infallibility  must  be  proportionably  shaken.  The 
broad  line^  by  which  truth  and  error  are  separated,  thus  becoming  in 
some  measure  obliterated ;  the  confidence  necessarily  fails  which  we 
repose  in  the  guide,  that  had  been  chosen  as  our  unerring  director. 
AU  that  bears  the  air  of  the  marvellous,  in  its  deviation  from  natural 
truth,  is  necessarily  opposed  to  science ;  and  when  estimated  by  this 
Standard,  incurs  the  imputation  of  error.  As  the  inspired  record  de- 
rives chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  the  marvellous,  the  proof  of  its 
divine  original ;  when  that  character  is  impeached  or  forfeited,  the 
authority  is  undermined,  which  qualifies  it  to  become  the  undeviatii^ 
rule  of  our  opinions  and  practice. 

^<  It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  push  our  observations  from  these 
pernicious  principles  to  the  practical  evils  to  which  they  prc^ressively 
lead ;  or  to  point  out,  by  how  easy  and  regular  a  descent  the  path  is 
smoothed  from  scepticism  to  open  immorality.  The  last  age  which 
vaunted  itself  in  its  superior  philosophical  light,  which  employeid  its 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  subvert  all  religion,  by  demonstrating  its 
irreconcilable  opposition  to  scientific  truth,  gave  full  proof  of  the  cot- 
nipt  fruits,  of  which  a  soil  so  noxious  is  naturally  productire.    The 
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ImC  €OMtqiieiiee  of  tbaae  endeavours,  as  a  neighbouifng  nation,  not 
lonfj^  sinee,  learned  to  their  misfortune,  was  not  merely  to  loosen  the 
obligations^  but  to  sever  the  moral  ties,  bv  which  the  social  and  do- 
mestic interests  of  humanity  are  preserved  from  dissolution.  Their 
avowed  object  was  to  strip  Revelation  not  only  of  its  highest  truths, 
but  to  despoil  it  of  its  divine  authority  ;  to  hold  it  up  to  the  contempt 
and  execration  of  the  multitude,  as  a  scheme  of  imposture  fitted  only  (or 
the  superstitious  and  hypocritical*  They  laboured,  not  without  effect, 
to  supersede  it  by  a  philosophical  systeno,  better  suited  in  their  views 
to  the  reason  and  happiness  of  mankind  3  and  of  the  moral  tendencies 
of  which  an  estimate  may  be  readily  formed^  as  it  left  them  unfettered 
in  their  choice,  between  a  stoical  mortification  on  the  one  band,  and 
an  epicurean  licentiousness  on  the  other.'*— ^o/an,  p.  3 — 5. 

In  ^bprt,  of  Dr,  Nolan's  volume  we  scarcely  know  what  to 
say,  His  head  ^eems  to  contain  more  than  be  knows  ei^actly 
bow  to  manage,  His  lectures  are  learned,  but,  unfortunately, 
tbey  are  almost  unreadable;  they  display  large  stores  of  varioMs 
informationi  but  tbat  information  seems  ill  assorted,  and  aoa»^ 
times  almost  obsolete ;  and  bis  views  are  delivered,  for  the  moat 
part,  in  a  style  so  pedantic  and  elaborate,  that  it  rather  tends  to 
confuse  the  mind  with  a  conglomeration  of  words,  than  to  convey 
to  it  any  notions  clear  and  precise,  and  accurately  defined.  If  we 
look  to  9ome  single  sentences,  we  find  the  vicar  of  Prittlewell  no 
more  an  advocate  for  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  record, 
than  the  Savilian  professor  himself;  but  then,  unless  be  is  an 
advocate  for  aucb  an  interpretation,  the  i^eneral  tenor  of  bis  dia- 
QQune$  becomes  altogether  vague  and  unmtelligible. 

We  turn,  tben^  to  Mr.  Baden  Powell*  and  we  shall  speak  of 
bis  tenets  more  at  large,  not  so  much  because  he  was  trained  in 
sounder  principles,  and  would  have  acted  wisely  in  clinging  to 
them ;  not  so  much  because  his  opinions  present  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon in  the  atmosphere  of  Christian  doctrines;  not  so  much 
because  baneful  latitudinarianisms  such  as  his  ought,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, to  be  strangled  in  their  cradle,  as  because  be  seems  to  put 
himself  forward  against  Pr.  Nolan,  as  the  representative  of  a  new 
class  of  liberal  and  philosophical  divines ;  and  because  be  baa 
clothed  bis  sentiments  in  plainer  and  bolder  language  than  any 
other  champion  of  the  same  school  has  yet  ventui^  to  use.^ 

That  thesa  sentiments  may  pot  be  misrepresented,  thev  shall 
be  at  once  stated  in  his  own  language.  In  his  discourse  he  tells 
,U8,  with  regard  to  the  Mosaic  record, 

"  There  are  extraordinary  appearances  and  occurrences  mentioned 
in  9ome  part9  of  the  narrative,  which  are  referred  to  as  signal  mani- 
festations of  the  Divine  power,  whether  in  saving  or  destroying. 
There  are  references  to  the  history  of  early  natioQSi  to  the  cUstribtt- 
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tioD  fif  Ae  ^it^  of  the  hmnaB  jr%Q9,  iQ  thje  pbfH^  tMpry^if  HMtfli 
there  xn^y  be,  in  >  word,  allusions  and  r^fe^reAces  ^9aoE^  or  ^ess  4j^t 
io  ^  variety  of  points  cpnuected  with  the  differexi^  jbxanches  of  huiuwk 
knowledge ;  and  in  all  which  the  results  of  diligeijit  ^n^uinr  and  pj^ilo- 
sophici^  research  may  exhibit  either  a  conformity  or  contradiction  to  the 
teiTns  of  the  description.  But  upon  these  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
dwell  in  detail.  The  main  principle  is  what  we  are  chiefly  concerned 
jwitb.  And  that  main  principle,  whidi  it  is  my  object  to  maiataiq,  is 
likis;  Thai  neither  is  the  existence  of  these  absoluie  contradictions  any  argU" 
snent  qgainst  the  truth  ofRaoeiation  in  general,  or  the  Ckristutn  re&gion  in 
fartiadar;  nor  are  the  accordances  folach  mm/  b.e  node  out  necessary  to  He 
supj^rt** — PoweWsM^'  p.  10,  iji. 

"  7he  •ffised  waiters  coQViey  Jthirir  4Qipt^esith»>ipg^  4b«  «mdhM»  of  his- 
V»y^  of  fiction^  of  poetry,  or  of  frguipent,  a»  w^U  m  dNr#c|  pM^eept.  TlM»r 
sj^bject  nay  invc^ve  inpidentnl  referesic»s  to  ihe  i%tttM  of  Abs  natairai 
j^miA:  and  tUe«e  tbey  would  of  course  preseat  m^der  ^al  £»pc«!|  in 
«^hich  tbey  werie  /commoply  ooiuteii»platjed  by  the  fiarsoiw  they  wew  ndr 
dressii^.  Tbeir  allusions  would  have  fatted  in  being  •  ichenael  of  awi«- 
yiwuyation,  bad  they  been  led  to  depaii  from  soefa  «  lAode  of  fepffcwept»> 
iiof^.  Tbey  migbt  refer  eithfiv  to  tbe  aansible  appearwices  of  natene,  or 
tf^  tb«  traditional  Mi^  r(ssp(Q€tiog  its  mocjie  of  origintttioii»  or  ka  aiibtcc 
^|if(snt  r^Tolutiops. 

"  If  we  Jlook  «|;  lb»  a«iua^  ease  of  tbs  wriiiogs  of  Moses,  it  is  suneiy 
io  iS¥Ary  way  tbe  most  pvobabk  suppositioo,  tbat  traditioB  had  pvep 
S^ved  some  [egefidary  memorials  of  primeval  events,  end  that  tbe  origin 
of  the  world  had  been  recorded  in  a  poeibicai  oosnogooy.  As  introdac^ 
tory  to  tbe  revelation  of  tbe  law,  ACoses  then  put  a  re&gUms  af^beatum 
upon  Aueh  memorials  for  tbe  skvwger  saoctian  of  the  enactEasnts  of  that 
liur  0  the  Isr^litesj  and  adopted  tbem  for  tbe  illoitration  of  niigioas 
truths,  and  as  the  vehicles  of  moral  instmction  to  the  eboseo  people. 

'*  69t  whatever  may  be  thoiigbt  of  such  suppositions,  on  tbe  broad 
considerations  beforp  advanced*  the  rational  enquirer  will  surely  a(  nn^e 
dismiss  the  subject  of  the  alleged  physical  contradictions f  And  when  w>e 
look  at  the  variety  of  attempts  which  are  made  to  gloss  over  the  diffi- 
culty, to  torture  texts  into  accordance,  to  supply  plausible  hypotheses  by 
which  we  imagine  the  facts  in  some  manner  accommodated  to  the  de- 
scription, or  to  disparage  the  authority  on  which  the  facts  are  stated  5 
we  cannot  but  regard  all  this  as  a  most  lamentable  waste  of  time  and 
ingenuity,  grounded  upon  a  radical  misconception  of  the  entire  nature 
and  design  of  Revelation."-— Pouw^'r  Rev,  p.  14,  15. 

FroiQ  tb^se  extracts  two  things  nppo&r  unquestionable.  The 
one  is,  that  Mr.  Powell  is  inclined  to  throw  overbofird  not  merely 
tbe  verbal  and  literal  accuracy  of  the  scriptufal  narrative,  but  its 
general  and  substantial  truth  in  any  intelligible  sense  of  the  word. 
The  other  is,  that  there  is  nothing  original  in  his  views;  inas- 
much ns  the  tbeoryi  that  Moses  has  merely  picked  up  tbe 
**  watf9  and  stray s^^  oi  old  floating  traditionsi  and  interwoven 
tbem  with  bis  history,  was  a  favorite  doctrine  of  Voltaire  apd  bia 
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4li«Gi{>)es9  and   furnished  frequent  matter  for  their  ribald  jests. 
And  as  the  French  philosophers  have  preceded  Mr.  Powell  in 
sonie  of  his  opinions^  certain  German  theologians  will  be  found 
to  have  anticipated  him  in  others. 
/  But  it  may  be  said,  that  Mr.  Powell  puts  these  sentiments 

hypothetically,  and  for  the  sake  of  argument.  We  answer,  that 
the  supposition  is  bad  enough ;  but  that,  in  fact,  the  disguise, 
which  was  transparent  from  the  first,  is  afterwards  thrown  off, 
and  that  the  real  nature  of  his  individual  opinions  soon  slips  out 
from  under  the  thin  cloak  of  pretended  hypothesis.  Does  not 
the  following  passage  from  the  notes  make  the  thing  manifest  i 

"I  had  entefetained  some  notion  of  adding  a  few  remarks  on' Ihe 
various  publications  which  are  now  obtaining  a  considerable  popnlanty^ 
under  the  well-meant  and  specious  plea  of  attempting  (as  they  call  it) 
to  reconcile  Science  and  RevelatioD,  the  physical  with  the  scriptural 
philosophy;  but  I  shall  not  pursue  the  subject  into  any  detaiL  Attempts 
dictated  by  the  same  misttiken  spirit  have  been  common  from  the  first  dawn 
of  experimental  philosophy.  From  the  days  of  Galileo,  when  Foscarinos 
published  his  ingenious  reconciliation  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  with 
Scripture  by  means  of  refined  glosses  and  interpretations  put  upon  the'0|»^ 
posing  texts ;  and  from  the  period  when  Tycho  Brahe  contrived  a  new 
system  of  the  universe  with  the  same  object ;  (the  one  torturing  the  letter 
of  Scripture  into  agreement  with  facts,  the  other  inventing  a  view  of 
the  facts  to  accord  with  the  letter  of  Scripture;)  the  very  same  spirit  has 
been  continually  manifested,  equally  by  the  promulgation  of  "  Moses's 
Principia"  and  the  theories  of  the  early  cosmogonists,  and  by  the  recent 
publications  on  what  is  termed  Mosaical  Mineralogy  and  Scriptural 
Geology,  by  Messrs.  Penn,  Fairbolme,  Higgins,  et  tS  genm  omne,** — 
Pofifeus  Reo.  p.  44. 

With  the  gentlemen  thus  politely  designated  by  the  Savilian 
Professor,  we  repeat,  once  for  all,  that  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
We  care  no  more  for  Dr.  Nolan  and  "  id  genus  omne,*'  than  for 
Mr.  Powell  and  "  id  genus  omneJ^  But  we  do  care  for  the  au- 
thenticity and  integrity  of  the  word  of  God.  Mr.  Powell  may  be 
justified  in  charging  upon  some  of  his  opponents  "  unhappy  mts- 
apprehensimis!^  and  **  bigoted  prejudices^*  and  a  desire  "  to  com-- 

*  There  may  be  some  s^rinpathy  between  Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Sedgwick:  bat  we 
should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  views  of  the  two  professors  were  identical.  At  the 
same  time,  as  to  the  latter  gentleman,  while  we  entertain  the  highest  admiration  of  his 
eloquence,  and  the  sincerest  respect  for  his  character  and  abilities,  we  cannot  but  regret 
the  toM  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  men  like  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Fairholme,  who  have 
endeavoured,  piously,  if  not  always  wisely,  to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  statements  with 
geological  indications.  However,  to  Mr.  Sedgwick's  discourse,  we  shall  probably 
return  in  our  next  number ;  and  we  may  also  take  an  opportunity  of  noticing  in  a 
more  worthy  manner  Mrs.  SomervUle*8  treatise  on  <f  the  connexfon  of  the  Pbyaical 
Scien^."  The  name,  by  the  Way,  strikes  us  as  unhappv,  if  not  inapplicable :  for  tho 
work  is  rather  a  string  of  lucid  observations,  written  in  a  simple  and  popular  styje,  upon 
a  variety  of  mathematical  and  physico-mathematical  subjects,  than  at  regular  and  ^^ 
tematic  view  of  the  cohnexion  betweea  them. 
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bine  and  even  identify  heterogeneous  considerations^'*  and  a  primary 
assumption  that  it  ts  "  the  design  of  Scripture  to  teach  philosophy^* 
We  pass  no  judgment  upon  this  point.  But  be  it  so.  Stilly 
although  extremes  beget  extremes,  extremes  cannot  justify  ex- 
tremes. Mr.  Powell  may  be  right  against  Dr.  Nolan ;  we  only 
contend  that  he  is  wrong  against  the  Bible-— just  as  Csesar's  cause 
was  said  to  be  right  agamst  Pompey,  and  wrong  against  his 
countrO 

But  Afr.  Powell's  Discourse  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  his 
opinions  are  stated.  Mr.  Powell  is  ambitious  in  their  behalf. 
He  is  not  contented  to  put  them  forth  from  the  pulpit  of  an 
orthodox  university,  and  commit,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  theology  of 
Oxford  to  his  peculiar  doctrines;  but  he  studiously  takes  occa- 
sion to  repeat  them  in  his  "  History  of  Natural  Philosophy/' 
lately  published  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cyclo- 
paedia. In  speaking  of  Galileo  and  his  times,  and  the  *'  recep- 
tion of  the  new  dbcoveries  by  the  Church,"  he  informs  us— 

**  Thus,  bowever,  was  the  Church  arrayed  in  mortal  bostjlity  against 
science,  and  thus  ineffectual  was  that  hostility.'* 

Again — 

'  '*  Thus  the  monk  attempted  to  bend  Scripture  to  fact,  and  the  Pro- 
testant to  bend  fact  to  Scripture;  but  both  attempts  were  eqaaliy  fntile. 
The  orthodox  expositions  of  Foscarinus  are  unknown,  and  the  pious 
theory  of  Tycho  is  exploded  and  forgotten  3  the  Copernican  heresy  has 
triumphed;  yet  the  essential  truths  of  Revelation  stand  unimpeacbed 
and  unimpeachable  on  the  rock  of  their  proper  moral  evidence;  whilst 
natural  theology  has  found,  in  this  very  system,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
its  arguments.  But  still  are  there  not  actual  contradictions  ?  and  how 
are  we  to  get  over  them  V* — Cab.  Cyclop,  p.  186. 

*'  In  a  word,  the  object  of  Revelation  is  of  a  kind  entirely  distinct 
from  the  inculcation  of  science ;  and  the  incidental  parts  of  any  book 
must,  in  all  common  reason  and  fairness,  be  regarded  in  a  totally  different 
light  from  its  essential  points. 

*'  But  it  will  be  said,  no  one  now  doubts  the  truth  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem ;  nor  is  any  one  led  to  reject  Revelation  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
at  variance  with  it. 

*^  Yet  the  fact  is,  the  very  same  difficulties  and  objections  are  still 
alleged  by  many  at  the  present  day;  not,  indeed,  with  regard  to  the 
solar  systeQ>,  which  they  (very  inconsistently)  admit,  but  in  reference  to 
the  discoveries  in  other  parts  of  science,  and  especially  in  geology.  We 
have,  at  the  present  day,  zealots  animated  by  as  bitter  a  spirit  of  perse- 
cution, th6ugh'  happily  without  the  power  of  exercising  it,  as  those  of 
the  Remain  tribunal.  We  have  also,  '  mutato  nomine,^  our  Tycho  and 
Foscarinus;  but  we  shall  profit  little  by  the  experience  of  history  if  we 
do  not  learn  to  avoid  the  errors  of  that  period;  and  we  shall  assuredly 
find '  the  very  same  principles,  so  eloquently  advocated  by  Galileo]  to  be 
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those  winch  alone  can  effectually  lecufe  either  reKgion  or  iok— c  fioi 
abuse  and  penrersion." — pp.  187>  188. 

Very  similar  Co  this  extract  is  a  paaaage  from  the  aotea  to  bm 
Discourse. 

^*  When  there  is  a.  physical  impossibility  for  uiiderstaDdia||  a  PMMiee 
of  Scripture  in  its  litend  sense,  we  are  necessitated  either  to  ieafe  it 
without  interpretatioD,  or  to  understand  it  in  sotve  ^unlive  senae* 

'*  Thus,  c.  g,  all  Protestants  admit,  that  as  our  Lord-s  words,  '  Tfaia 
is  my  body/  cannot  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense,  they  most  be  taken 
in  a  metaphorical  In  like  manner,  all  rational  interpreten  allow  that 
the  expressions  of  the  earth's  Quiescence  and  the  sun's  motion  are  phy* 
sically  and  literally  untrue,  ana  must  therefore  be  understood  in  sooie 
Other  sense.  On  precisely  the  same  principle,  erery  oife  who  knows 
anything  of  geology  is  aware  that  there  exists  precisely  the  same  phy- 
sical impossibility  for  understanding  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  in  its 
literal  sense.  It  must,  therefore,  (on  the  same  growid)  be  understood 
in  some  other  sense.  The  cases  are  absolutely  adentacal.  The  man  who 
maintains  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  ooght,  by  parity  of  fe»* 
son,  to  belie?e  in  the  Ptolemaic  system  and  in  trausubstantiatioa.''-^ 
p.  46. 

Now  here,  although  we  may  break  the  thread  of  our  observa- 
tions, we  cannot  but  allow  ourselves  two  or  three  passing  remarks 
as  to  either  the  want  of  candour  or  the  confusion  of  ideas  exhi« 
bited  by  Mr.  Powell.  When  he  speaks,  as  he  does  in  several  places, 
of  a  literal  sense  as  opposed  to  a  figurative  sense,  we  would  ask 
bim  what  he  can  possibly  mean  by  9l  figurative  sense  as  applied 
to  the  plain  statement  of  an  historical  ifact;  for  instance,  the  cre- 
ation of  mankind  from  a  single  pair  ?  We  would  ask  him,  again, 
with  what  colour  of  justice  he  can  confound  an  acquiescence  in 
his  principles  with  an  acquiescence  in  the  principles  maintained 
by  Galileo  ?  We  do  not  impugn  the  veracity  of  Moses,  whose 
language  we  allow  to  be  popular,  and  not  mentific^  by  asserting 
that  he  attributed  an  absolute  motion  to  the  sun  in  regard  to  our 
earth,  instead  of  a  relative  motion ;  for  we  still  speak  in  the  same 
manner  every  day  of  our  lives.  But  the  case  i^  altogether  dif» 
ferent,  if  we  impute  to  him  absolute  contradictions,  which  are,  in 
other  words,  positive  falsehoods,  which,  in  no  sense,  and  by  no 
interpretation,  can  be  true.  The  other  instance  of  transubstanti* 
ation,  adduced  as  a  case  in  point,  is  a  8imt>le  absurdity. 

Mr.  Powell's  is,  in  fact,  a  new  and  very  curious  theory  of  bib« 
lical  interpretation.  Nay,  so  extraordinary  is  this  theory,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  read  it  without  feeling  that  neither  Mr.  Powell, 
nor  any  man  in  his  senses,  would  have  made  it  gratuitously ;  or 
without  thinking  himself  as  it  were  compelled  by  the  stern  man* 
date  of  some  iron  necessity.  Mr.  Powell  insinuates  the  danger 
of  asserting  propositions  against  infidels  which  must  be  found  at 
last  untenable :  does  he  not  also  perceive  the  weapons  which  he 
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puts  into  d>eir  bands,  by  advancing  an  hypothesis  "which  no  advo- 
cate would  dream  of  advancing,  unless  he  suspected  that  there 
was  something  weak  and  rotten  in  his  cause;  and  therefore  which 
will  lead  the  enemies  of  Revelation  to  believe^  and  exnit  in  the 
belief,  that  he  merely  chooses  the  less  of  two  evils,  as  he  perceives 
a  plain  contradiction  between  the  progressive  discoveries  of  science 
and  the  physical  statements  of  the  Scripture;  or,  in  other  words, 
since  the  statements  must  be  allowed  to  be  both  literally  and  sub* 
stantially  false,  he  finds  it  advisable  to  argue  that  their  truth  or 
falsehood  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence?  .  Mr.  Powell  may  be 
well  assured  that  his  saving  clauses  about "  ftVero/ interpretation" 
will  not  avail  him  while  the  general  tenor  of  his  theory  remains  as 
it  is.  "  Literal  interpretation!' !  Is  this  all  that  he  opposes?  Let 
the  reader  judge« 

'*  A  question  has  been  sometimes  argued  on  ])hy«iological  grounds, 
respecting  the  probable  origin  of  the  human  race  5  whether  derived  fiott 
one  primfBval  pair,  or  from  manyj  and  the  latter  notion  has  been  de- 
nounced as  a  most  pernicious  error,  because  it  was  Imagined  that  it  must 
strike  a  deadly  Mow  at  the  doctrine  of  original  m. 

**  But  according  to  the  best  apprehension  1  can  form  of  the  scriptural 
view  of  original  sin,  I  fail  in  perceiving  bow  it  can  be  in  any  oegree 
affected  by  such  a  speculation.  For  admitting  (for  the  sake  of  aigu« 
ment)  that  the  human  species  was  originally  produced  in  any  way  that 
the  physiologist  may  imagine,  surely  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption, 
as  svbstantialif/  tauant  in  the  New  Testament,  would  stand  altogether  un- 
changed. St.  Paul's  eloquent  analogies  might,  indeed,  require  a  modi- 
fied interpretation ;  but  neither  the  substantial  truth,  nor  the  necessity 
for  spiritud  and  practical  regeneration,  and  the  other  eonsequences 
grounded  upon  it,  would  be  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired. 

**  Let  it  oe  observed  I  am  not  contendingybr  the  opinion  in  question, 
but  only  against  the  mistake  of  supposing,  that,  if  sound  physical  rea- 
soning did  require  its  admission,  it  could  be  injurious  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 

"  Another  case,  to  which  somewhat  similar  remarks  will  apply,  is 
St.  Peter's  reference  to  the  Deluge,  to  found  upon  it  an  admonition  re- 
lating to  the  future  judgment. 

''  If  we  admit  (for  the  sake  of  argument)  that  the  Mosaic  description 
of  the  Deluge  is  not  literally  borne  out  by  the  appearances  which  the 
surfsee  of  the  earth  presents,  in  what  way,  I  ask,  would  that  circum- 
stance affect  the  practical  authority  of  St.  Peter^s  exhortation,  when  we 
know  that  the  doctrine  he  refers  to  is  established  upon  the  repeated  and 
explicit  declarations,  both  of  the  other  Apostles,  and  of  our  Lord  himself? 
This  particular  illustration  may  lose  somewhat  of  its  force,  but  the 
essential  truth  illustrated  remains  utterly  untouched.'' — PowelPs  Rev. 
pp.  17,  18. 

Hence,  if  any  logical  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn,  we  cannot  Iwt 
conclude  that  it  makes  no  substantial  difference,  whether  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  as  displayed  in  Scripture,  or  in  the  articles  of 
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the  Church  of  England,  is  true  or  false ;  whether  there  has  been 
9iny  fall  and  corruption  of  maUi  or  none;  or  an  universal  fall^  or 
a  partial  Jail ;  and  whetlier  the  unfallen  part  of  the  human  race 
has  intermingled  and  intermarried  with  the  fallen,  and  the  ofi^ 
spring  are   consequently  of  a  mixed   and  hybrid  species.      It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  account  of  a  general  deluge, 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  our  Saviour 
refers  in  the  New,  and  which  is  attested  by  the  concurrent  tradi- 
tions of  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  to  be  superseded  or  not  bj 
the  hasty  generalizations  of  the  new  science  of  geology. 

The  theory  tnay  be  correct  which  Mrs.  Somerville  puts  very 
neatly  in  her  treatise  upon  "  tlie  Connexion  of  the  Physical 
Sciences." 

"  The  traces  of  extreme  antiquity  perpetually  occurring  to  the  geolo- 
gist give  that  information  as  to  the  origin  of  things  in  vain  looked  for  id 
the  other  parts  of  the  universe.  They  date  the  beginning  of  time  with 
regard  to  our  system,  since  there  is  ground  to  believe  that  the  formatioo 
of  the  earth  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  planets } 
but  tbey  show  that  creation  is  the  work  of  Him  with  whom '  a  Uiousand 
years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thoi|sand  years/ 

**  It  thus  appears  that  the  theory  of  dynamicsi  founded  upon  terrestrial 
phenomena,  is  indispensable  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  revolutions 
of  the  celestial  bodies  and  their  reciprocal  influences." — ^p.  411. 

We  have  no  geological  system  either  to  advocate  or  to  oppose* 
Our  wish  is  not  to  arrest  scienti6c  researches,  but  to  prevent 
scientific  men  from  trampling  the  authority  of  the  Bible  in  the 
dust.  Our  own  views  upon  the  subject  may  be  stated  in  three 
words.  LfCt  geology,  like  every  other  study,  have  its  free  course, 
and  proceed,  unimpeded  and  unreviled,  upon  its  proper  path. 
Let  a  comprehensive  but  a  candid — an  unchecked,  but  a  modest, 
investigation,  bring  it  more  and  more  to  the  dignity,  and  stability 
of  a  fixed  and  ascertained  science;  and  when  it  is  fixed  and 
ascertained^  then,  and  not  before,  let  us  impartially  examine  how 
far  its  results  can  be  adjusted  to  the  Mosaic  record; — what  lati- 
tude of  interpretation  may  have  been  rendered  necessary  ;-^and 
what  degree  of  correctness  or  error  may  be  found  in  the  cosmo- 
gony of  the  Pentateuch.  In  the  meantime,  let  the  antagonist 
parties  refrain  from  acrimonious  sneers  and  uncharitable  imputa- 
tions. Let  not  Divine  and  human  knowledge  be  arrayed  against 
each  other;  or  reason  and  revelation  be  misrepresented  as  ene- 
mies, with  an  equal  injury  to  both.  The  fair  issue  we  are  con- 
tented to  abide ;  and  we  abide  it  without  an  apprehension.  We 
only  say,  let  it  not  be  precipitated.  We  only  deprecate  rash,  and 
premature,  and  fatal  admissions,  before  the  stream  of  geology  has 
worked  itself  clear,  and  while  the  inquiries  of  one  writer  overthrow 
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the  theories  of  his  predecessor,  to  be  overthrown  in  their  turn  b^ 
the  further  researches  of  a  third  J 

We  quite  allow,  that  geology  has  come  as  a  fresh  and  unex- 
pected card  into  the  hands  of  the  infidel.  But  when  we  consider, 
that  it  is  a  comparatively  new  science — a  science  which  has 
scarcely  past  its  stout  and  vigorous  infancy :— when  we  reflect 
that  of  the  eight  thousand  miles  which  constitute  the  diameter  of 
the  earthy  man  has  pierced  to  the  depth  only  of  one  or  two: — that 
at  the  mosty  therefore,  his  incisions  into  its  giant  frame  are  but 
skin  deep,  and  his  knowledge  of  its  vast  anatomy  comparatively 
less  than  if  an  empiric  should  scratch  a  human  body  with  a  pin, 
and,  upon  the  strength  of  such  a  dissection,  begin  to  fancy  him- 
self a  John  Hunter  or  an  Astley  Cooper;  it  is  evident,  that  as 
yet  there  are  no  sufficient  data  on  which  positive  and  dictatorial 
opinions  can  be  built ;  and  that  the  conclusions  of  geology  far 
outrun  its  premises,  whenever  it  is  used  as  an  instrument  to 
overthrow  or  shatter  the  credibility  of  Revelation.  The  whole 
structure  of  our  globe  must  be  stirred  and  turned  inside  out;  its 
central  abysses  must  be  bared  to  view;  and  its  very  bowels  must 
reveal  secrets  fatal  to  our  faith,  before  a  wise  man  will  suffer 
geological  deductions  to  impair  or  disturb  his  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  also  most  ready  to  allow  that  Mr. 
Powell's  plan  of  denying  that  the  Scriptural  facts  have  any  bear, 
ing  upon  the  Scriptural  doctrines,  is  the  easiest  and  most  expedi- 
tious of  all  conceivable  methods — we  will  not  say  for  solving  all 
the  intricacies  of  the  problem,  but  for  removing  all  present,  and 
obviating  all  future  difficulties.  Unfortunately,  however,  to  any 
such  course  there  are  these  insuperable  objections.  It  goes 
against  the  plain  truth  and  reason  of  the  matter :  it  weakens  the 
evidences  of  our  religion,  and  strips  it  of  some  of  its  most  valua- 
ble peculiarities :  and  the  creation  and  origin  of  man,  as  well  as 
the  whole  scheme  of  God's  moral  government,  and  the  special 
interference  of  his  Almighty  Providence  in  the  direction  of  human 
affairs  it  again  envelopes  in  a  thick  mantle  of  impenetrable  dark- 
ness. It  simplifies  Revelation  by  half  doing  it  away.  It  sweeps 
off  any  embarrassments  which  may  occur  in  the  writings  of  M oses^ 
not  by  merely  allowing  that  his  forms  of  language  were  of  neces- 
sity adapted  to  rude  and  unscientific  times,  but  by  treating  the  sub- 
stantial veracity  of  the  whole  physical  record  as  a  thing  of  indif- 
ference. These  we  have  asserted  to  be  monstrous  and  heretical 
propositions.  We  adhere  to  the  terms.  In  making  the  charge 
of  heresy  we  use  the  term  precisely  in  the  sense  which  Dr.  John- 
son assigns  to  it,  and  in  which  it  is  sometimes  peculiarly  appli« 
cable  to  the  exclusive  and  self-complacent  lawgivers  of  a  college 
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common-room,  namely,  '^  as  an  opinion  of  private  tnen  differetU 
from  that  of  the  Catholic  awd  Orthodox  CburcL"  Upon  this  p<Mn|, 
however,  we  abail  touch  but  very  slightly,  because  we  feel  that  it 
might  seriously  affect  Mr.  Powell,  not  as  a  geologist*  not  as  a  mar 
tbematician,  not  as  a  Savilian  professor,  but  as  a  divine,  and  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  of  England.  Let  us  merely  state,  in  two  words, 
that  Mr.  Powell's  propositions  are  heretical;  1st,  Because  tbey 
contradict  the  express  letter  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  £dly.  Because 
they  set  at  defiance  all  esteemed  and  authorized  expooodeiv  of 
the  Scriptures;  whether  councib  or  individuals,  compilers  of 
articles,  or  founders  of  sects.  The  New  Testament^  it  is  evident, 
every  where  supposes  the  exact,  undeviating  and  uniform  truth  of 
the  Old.  Our  Saviour  read  and  explained  and  listei^  to  it  in 
the  Temple :  he  referred  to  it,  as  containing  testimonies  of  him- 
self,  both  before  his  death  and  after  his  resurrection ;  and  we 
challenge  the  production  of  an  instance  in  which  there  ia  % 
shadow  of  exception  made,  or  distinction  drawn,  as  to  the  perfect 
and  invariable  veracity  of  its  subject-matter.  If  "  all  Scripimre^'* 
as  we  are  told,  **  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Cfod:^  if  St.  Peter, 
nay,  Jesus  Christ  himself,  adverts  to  the  Noachian  deluge,  not  as 
a  fiction,  but  as  a  recognised  fact:  if  the  great  and  all^racions 
scheme  of  Atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  is  uniatei- 
ligiblcp  unless  we  presuppose  the  fall  and  corruption  of  (be 
entire  species  in  the  person  of  one  federal  head,  one  comaon 
parent  and  representative;  for,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  *'  as  im 
Adam  all  died,  even  so  in  Christ  must  all  be  made  alive:"  tfaes 
it  is  needless,  and  assuredly  it  is  most  painful  to  proceed;  but  it 
does  appear  to  us,  that  there  is  no  continental  neology,  no  Ger- 
man rationalism,  we  had  almost  said,  no  English  Unitarianisui, 
which  contains  anything  wilder  and  more  unscriptural  than  this 
theory  printed  and  reprinted  by  Mr.  Powell. 

We  bad  marked  out  several  quotations  from  Tomline,  froos  the 
volume  of  Pitet,  just  translated  into  English;  and  from  several 
other  commehtatora  upon  the  Articles  of  our  Church,  at  well  aa 
upon  the  text  of  the  Bible:  but  we  are  unwilling  to  press  hard 
upon  Mr.  Powell  with  respect  to  the  heterodoxy  or  ra&er  heresj 
of  his  opinions.  We  would  simply  ask  him  to  point  out  one 
single  writer,  reputed  as  orthodox,  who  has  held  the  theory  whids 
he  advocates;  for,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  divines  of 
weight  and  credit,  we  find,  either  that  they  never  dream  of  enter* 
ing  upon  such  a  controversy,  and  never  even  suspect  the  exis^ 
ence  of  such  notions  as  those  put  forward  by  Mr.  Powell;  or,  if 
the  suspicion  of  their  existence  does  cross  their  minds,  they  repu*> 
diate  and  abjure  them  with  wonder  at  their  extravagance,  no  leas 
than  expostulation  against  their  perniciousness.       Or,  if  Mr. 
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Powell  would  appeal  from  authority  to  reason,  we  would  ask 
Mroself  what  kind  of  moral  geology  that  must  be,  which  has  a 
primitive  substratum  of  falsehood  and  folly  with  layers  of  truth, 
and  inspiration,  and  righteousness,  and  Divine  wisdom  super- 
imposed? And  are  not  all  our  ideas — we  say  not  merely  of 
Moses — ^but  even  of  the  Deity,  confused  and  outraged,  if  we 
conceive  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  coming  from  an  alleged  com- 
JiMinicaboii  with  Jehovah  to  palm  childish  errors  upon  his  country- 
tteDy  just  as  Numa  can^  from  pretended  interviews  with  the 
aymph  Egeria,  or  Mahomet  frooi  hii  private  conversations  with 
tlie  angel  Gabrid?  Surely,  Mr.  Powell  muat  himself  see  that  bis 
theory  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all  rational  belief  in  a  volume 
which  lays  claim  to  inspiration ;  and  opens  two  doors,  the  one  tot 
the  most  latkudinarian  hardihood  in  tampering  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  the  other  for  that  blind  and  enthusi- 
astic faith,  which  either  dreads  or  despises  all  close  and  logical 
investigatioB.  If  Words  have  any  meaning ;  if  the  oracles  of  the 
living  God  are  not  as  false,  as  vague,  as  designedly  ambiguous  as 
the  oracles  of  a  P3ithian  priestess ;  if  the  authenticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures IS  not  a  dream ;  if  truth  and  falsehood  are  still  as  incompa- 
tible witb  eadi  other  as  light  and  darkness,  and  cannot  by  any 
moral  chemistry  be  fused  or  amalgamated  together;  Mr.  Powell's 
hypothesis  can  never  be  sustained.  Moses  must  either  have 
known  his  statements  to  be  false,  or  not.  In  either  case  he  is  no 
longer  entitled  to  credit.  He  is  convicted  either  of  ignorance  or 
bad  faith.  In  all  points,  his  claims  to  Divine  inspiration  are  de- 
molished ;  in  some,  even  his  claims  to  personal  veracity. 

Mr.  Powell's  propositions,  then,  do  certainly  seem  to  us  here- 
tical, if  they  are  tried  by  the  test  of  Scripture,  (and  we  know  of 
no  other  test  which  is  admissible  in  the  case,)  whether  by  the 
letter  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  sanction  afforded  to  it  in  the 
New ;  and  we  moreover  assert,  that,  upon  all  general  principles, 
they  are  quite  **  monstrous'^  in  the  unreasonableness  of  their  logic. 
In  dealing  with  this  topic,  we  shall  go  as  little  as  may  be  possible 
again  over  the  old  ground;  but  the  two  points  are  so  indissolubly 
cemented^  and  rest  upon  so  many  common  premises,  that  we  fear 
some  repetition  will  be  unavoidable. 

Mr.  Powell  sometimes  appears  to  have  two  objects  in  view; 
the  one,  to  separate  the  Old  from  the  New  Testament,  or,  at 
least,  '*  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  records/*  from  what  he  calls  **  the 
simple  reception  of  the  Gospel  doctrine  in  its  unsophisticated 
purity  f*  the  other,  to  separate  the  physics  of  the  Bible  from  its 
History  and  its  doctrines,  or,  at  least,  what  he  calls  the  **  inci' 
dental^  parts  of  the  inspired  volume  from  the  essential. 

Upon  these  points  we  are  directly  at  issue  with  him. 
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■    As  to  the  former^  he  says/ 

..  **  Let  us  only  endeavour  to  view  the  nCiatter  divested  of  preposseasioo, 
and  be  disposed  to  regard  it  in  the  plain  simplicity  of  the  facts.  We 
approach  the  New  Testament  with  the  desire  of  learning  simply  what 
V)a$  the  religion  inculcated  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  We  ac- 
knowledge that  volume  to  contain  an  authentic  historical  record  of  what 
they  said  and  did.  From  this  record  the  process  of  inquiry  is  simply 
that  of  collecting,  as  well  as  we  can,  what  was  the  actnid  tenor  of  that 
system  of  religious  truth  which  they  promulgated.  In  doing  this  there 
is  of  course  great  discrimination  required^  in  abstracting  the  truths  which 
are  universal^  permanent  and  essential^  firom  the  various  incidental  par- 
ticulars with  which  they  are  largely  combined^  arising  oiit  of  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  those  to  whom  they  were  immediately  addressed." 
Poipe/rsUn?.  p.  21. 

What,  then,  is  to  become  of  the  Old  Testament?  and  is  not 
this  the  regular  German  system  of  accommodation  and  rational- 
ism?  What  fixedness  is  left  to  the  Scriptures?  or  what  unity? 
Where  is  their  authoritative  majesty?  where  their  inflexible  same- 
ness? where  their  changeless  inviolability?  What  becomes  of  the 
old  familiar,  expressions,  **  Sure  as  the  Bible/'  '^  True  as  Holy 
Writ?"  Oh  how  false  and  empty  is  our  boast!  How  clin  the 
Bible  have  God  for  its  author,  and  truth,  without  any  mixture  of 
error,  for  its  subject-matter?  How  shall  the  father  teach  his 
child?  how  shall  the  poor  man  derive  any  certainty  of  comfort? 
how  shall  any  two  minds  form  for  themselves  the  same  scheme  of 
divinity*,  or  extract  the  same  sense^  even  from  the  same  passages? 
True  It  is,  that  by  keeping  the  Old  Testament  attached  to  the 
New,  we  increase  our  difficulties ;  but  then  at  the  same  time  we  add 
tenfold  to  our  strength.  True  it  is  that  we  have  a  larger  circuit  to 
defend  *,  but  then,  if  we  cannot  defend  it,  it  is  not  so  much  can- 
dour which  admonishes,  as  necessity  which  compek  us,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  smaller  position  becomes  also  indefensible.  It 
were  vain  to  argue  with  a  man  who  denies  that  there  are  indisso- 
luble ligaments  which  connect  the  two  portions  of  God's  word, 
and  a  thousand  fibres  which  run  from  one  into  the  other.  We 
will  not  advert  to  the  innumerable  multitude  of  texts  from  the 
Psalms,  from  the  Prophets,  from  the  historical  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  are  introduced  by  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists, 
farther  than  to  say,  that,  if  they  are  only  tares  among  the  wheat, 
they  are  at  least  tares  which  cannot  be  separated  now,  but  both 
must  grow  on  together  until  the  harvest  at  the  end- of  the  world; 
for,  in  point  of  fact,  the  force  of  the  demonstration  does  not  lie  in 
single  texts  or  expressions,  but  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the  two  de« 
partments  making  up  one  entire  and  systematic  dispensation.  By 
detaching  one  part  of  these  from  the  other,  we  must  render  both 
incomprehensible  and  unmeaning:  by  lopping  ofi^ooe,  we  should 
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destroy  both«  and  leave  both  to  wither  on  tihe  ground!  Alas!  if 
the  two  great  members  of  the  same  body  are  to  be .  ciit  asanderi 
both  must  die  under  the  unholy  operation.  Tom  apart  from  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Christian  revelation,  itself  becomes  an  abor- 
tive and  mis-shapen  prodigy,  without  unity,  without  plan,  without 
congruity,  without  coherence — ran  end  without  a  beginning— a 
consummation  without  a  commencement — an  effect  without  a 
cause.  The  veracity  of  Jesus  Christ  presupposes  the  veracity  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets.  The  truth  of  the  New  Testament  in- 
volves in  it  the  truth  of  the  Old,  because  the  latter  part  of  a  sys- 
tem must  take  for  granted  the  authority  and  sanctity  of  all  that 
has  gone  before  it.  The  Christian  stands  pledged  to  all  which 
he  holds  in  common  with  the  Jew,  as  the  Mahometan  stahds 
pledged  to  all  which  he  holds  in  common  with  both  Jews  and 
Christians;  although  there  is  no  contradiction  implied  if  they  who 
embrace  the  former  part  of  a  scheme,  refuse  to  admit  the  latter  as 
its  adjunct  or  appendix.  Ultimately,  therefore,  there  may  be  as 
much  folly  and  as  much  crime ;  but,  upon  antecedent  grounds,  the 
Jew,  who  rejects  the  Gospel,  is  not  guilty  of  the  same  monstrous 
inconsistency  as  the  Christian,  who  pretends  that  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Judaism.  When  a  foundation  is  given,  there  is  no 
necessary  absurdity  in  saying  that  a  wrong  superstructure  has 
been  built  upon  it;  but  when  men  would  detach  the  building 
from  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  erected,  they  rush  to  the  in- 
sane, and  indeed  almost  inconceivable  error,  of  supposing  a  superr 
structure  which  rests  upon  itself. 

We,  however,  are  reluctant  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Powell  can 
entertain  the  faintest  wish  to  separate  the  New  Testament  from^ 
the  Old;  yet  it  seems  but  too  plain  that  he  does  desire  to  separate 
the  physics  of  the  Bible  from  the  history,  and  the  history  from  the 
doctrines.  Now  we  hold  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  peculiar  glory 
of  the  Bible,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  exhibition  of  tenets  which  can- 
not be  submitted  to  any  actual  test  of  truth  or  falsehood ;  for  such 
things  are,  after  all,  matters  of  opinion  or  taste;  b.ut  that  its  doc- 
trines are  connected  with  a  series  of  facts,  which  are  for  ever  open 
to  demonstration  or  disproof.  We  may  feel  an  internal  convic- 
tion, potent  indeed,  and  uneradicable,  that  doctrines  are  excellent 
and  perfect,  or  pernicious  and  abominable;  but  we  can  prove 
nothing  but  facts,  or  doctrines  only  by  the  intervention  of  facts. 
To  insinuate,  therefore,  that  the  physical  facts,  which  are  the  very 
framework  of  the  doctrines,  may  be  poetical  amplifications,  or 
traditionary  fictions,  or  in  any  way  contradictory  to  the  truth,  is  to 
display  the  doctrines  as  not  merely  t</?proven,  but  c/isproven;  is  not 
merely  to  leave  them  without  support,  but  to  demolish  them  ancT 
lay  them  prostrate;  because  they  must  stand  or  fall,  together 
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vidi  4lie  fads  mtk  ^idi  ^y  mrt  bound  «p«  For  «re  tbey  mi 
booad  op?  What  line  eyen  can  we  draw?  How  can  we  ewem  nj 
wfaere  the  physical  facts  end  and  die  doctriaal  points  begin?  Are 
we  to  allow  ^e  divine  aadiority  of  the  commandments,  and  to 
deny  the  tfannders  and  the  signs  with  which  their  promuigation 
was  aocoaspanied?  Almost  aU  history  is  a  history  of  physical 
facts  alnnoet  aU  pvophecy  is  a  prophecy  of  pfayrical  fscts;  and  if 
■Hindes  are  not  physical  facts,  what  are  they  i  A  very  large  puHPt 
ef  the  BiMe  is  an  account  of  the  divine  intervention  in  producing 
physical  occurronccs-  sowetimes  of  the  most  stnpendous  and 
gigantic  description— ^sometimes  of  a  minate  and  almost  familiar 
kiwi.  Are  we  to  believe  what  God  is  reported  to  have  sstdl^  and 
disbelieve  what  God  is  reported  to  have  dom?  **  No/'  says  Mr. 
Powell,  "  bnt  yon  are  to  draw  die  distinction  between  wbat  is 
essential  and  what  is  incidental."  Is  it  so?  Then  where  stands 
the  arbiter  with  the  true  balance  in  his  band  to  tell  us  which  is 
which?  Essential  and  incidental!  The  distinctien  is  at  least  idle 
-—the  terms  are  at  least  unfortnirate !  We  deny  that  anydiing  can 
be  nncsscntial  in  the  word  of  Inspiration.  One  giteat  design  of 
the  Mosaic  record  is  to  represent  the  God  of  Gods  as  spesfcing 
to  us  by  events,  and  to  show  bow  he  has  left  his  handwriting  on  the 
teMet  of  the  globe.  And  if  we  refcise  to  recognize  the  voice  of 
God  in  the  wonders  of  the  Old  Testament,  neither  can  we  recog^ 
nize  it  in  tbe  visible  marvels  of  the  material  universe,  and  the 
atheist  may  step  forward  and  take  the  world  to  himself. 

With  what  shadow  of  reason  can  we  credit  the  divine  inspira* 
ii&n  of  a  book,  if  the  narrative  which  it  contains  of  the  divine 
government  and  divine  visitations  in  producing  phjrsical  changes, 
is  supposed  to  be  ftctitions  ?  or,  in  general,  what  weight  could 
We  ever  attach  to  a  man's  sentiments,  if  we  found,  that  in  deliver- 
ing his  testimony,  he  had  falsified  the  facts?  What  should  we 
dttnk  of  such  evidence,  if  he  stood  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  hu- 
man  justice  ?  What !  is  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
wilderness  a  legendary  tale  ?  Is  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  cloud  a 
fable  ?  Is  the  whole  gracious  array  of  providential  interpositions, 
only  a  concerted  imposture  to  give  solemnity  to  the  doctrines? 
Wbat !  we  say  again — Is  the  story  of  the  deluge  a  chhnera ;  and 
all  that  St.  Peter  founds  upon  it,  with  respect  to  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  only  another  dream?  Shall  we 
tern  to  the  withered  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  smile  with  in* 
credulity  at  the  hand  of  Almighty  vengeance  outstretched  against 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah?  Then  has  the  fiery  rain  not  fallen? 
and  were  the  plagues  never  heavy  upon  the  land  of  Pharaoh,  for 
die  rebellious  obstinacy  of  its  king?  And  the  holy  lessons,  tbe 
tfolemn  warnings,  the  tremendous  admonitions,  wbich  these  occur- 
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w«re  iateadcd  to  ooofej  to  «s»  and  lo  all  men — mem  tlwy 
motkimg?  or  are  tbej  pious  fraods?  or  aro  they  taiei,  calcafaited 
for  the  meridian  of  a  nursery^,  which  the  Halls  of  science  must 
lepttduile  aa  impoaiibk. 

This  point  has  been  well  put  in  Mr.  Greswell'a  learaad  wmi 
welt-reaaoDed  votume,  to  which  we  can  only  afford  to  refer  our 
readers  widi  diis  poeral  cooimendation..  As  to  Mr.  PoweU^ 
and  his  plan  of  distinguishing  the  natural  philosophy  of  the 
Scriotures  from  the  history  and  die  doctrines>  we  are  content  to 
try  tae  question  by  a  simgk  passage,  and  iuquiiv,  fer  iustanoe, 
how  he  could  apply  bis  theory  to  tbe  four  following  versee  frona 
the  book  ot  Genesis  1~''  The  Sun  mw  nseii  upon  the  Earthy 
whea  Lot  entered  into  Zoar.  Theu  the  Lord  rained  upcn  So« 
dom  and  Gomorrah,  brimstone  and  fire  ftom  the  Lord  out  of 
heaven :  and  he  overthrew  tliose  citiesi  and  all  tbe  plain,  and 
all  the  inhabitaniB  of  tbe  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the 
ground.  But  his  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him,  and  she 
became  a  piHar  of  salt."-*  Genesis,  c.  xix«  v.  12d*--^«  Or,  what 
will  Mr*  Powell  say  to  the  account  in  the  siirtk  chapter  of  Judges 
-!— as  the  dew  came,  or  was  forbidden  to  come,  upon  the  fleece  of 
Gideon? 

Our  argument  then  is  this :  the  facts  of  a  sacred  history^  wbe* 
ther  physical  or  historical,  cannot  be  separated  from  the  doctrinea 
without  irreparable  mischief  to  both.  Our  religion  could  never 
have  gained,  and  could  never  maintain  its  ground,  if  its  doctrines 
had  no  extenMl  evidence  to  support  them.  But  of  what  external 
evidence  is  tbe  case-  susceptible,  but  the  evidence  of  sensible 
fects  ?  therefore,  if  the  facts  are  demolished,  what  becomes  of 
the  doctrines  ?  Why,  if  the  facts  sink,  they  must  pnH  down  the 
doctrines  with  them,  into  a  bottomless  abyss  of  perdition  and 
disgrace.  The  childish  and  monstrous  cosmogonies,  the  absurd 
and  incredible  histories  which  are  inserted  in  those  Persian  and 
Indian  writings  which  profess  to  be  sacred,  we  turn,  and  with 
reason,  into  a  decisive  and  irrefragable  testimony  against  their 
pretensions*  The  physical  and  historical  prodigies  which  the 
bold  mendacity  of  Mohammed  has  mixed  up  with  the  Koran,  we 
use  in  the  same  manner.  We  cannot  then,  in  common  feimess, 
refuse  to  submit  the  Bible  to  a  test,  by  which  we  demonstrate 
die  felsehood  of  rival  creeds.  If  we  <2o  refuse,  tbe  infidel  will 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  our  refusal.  But  our  belief  is, 
that  the  Bible  nmf  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  test,  which  no 
other  religion  can  endure.  And  one  part  may,  and  nnut  appeal, 
as  well  as  another.  We  cannot  pick  and  choose  in  the  Old 
Testament,  more  than  we  can  separate  our  hope  of  immortality 
iiroai  the  plq^sical  fact  of  our  Saviour^s  resurrection;  or  than  we 
can  affirm  tbe  crucifixion  to  be  tme^  but  the  miraculous  daric* 
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ness,  aod  the  accompatijidg  convukions  of  nature,  to  be  mere 
accessary  fictions,  metaphorically  introduced  to  heighten  the  awful 
interest. 

On  the  same  principles  of  reasoning,  the  distinction  between 
unessential ''  and  *'  incidental"  must  fall  to  the  ground ;  or  other- 
wise we  must  drop  the  claim  to  inspired  wisdom,  and  take  a 
much  lower  tone  with  respect  to  the  contents  of  Scripture  alto- 
gether. Yet  more :  these  incidental  points,  be  it  remembered, 
form  the  very  commencement  of  the  sacred  record,  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  hypothesis,  is  to  start  with  a  series  of  fictions.  Then 
let  UB  take  a  parallel  instance  from  the  New  Testament.  In  the 
gospel  of  St.  Matthew  there  is  the  account  of  the  miraculous  con- 
ception of  our  Lord,  attended  by  preternatural  occurrences,  of 
a  description  purely  physical.  Now*  the  account  is  either  a  true 
and  authentic  history,  or  it  is  an  interpolation,  or  it  is  a  forgery 
by  the  writer  himself.  The  two  former  suppositions  have  no 
bearing  upon  our  argument;  but  if  we  pretend  that  Matthew 
introduced  the  narration,  by  way  of  dignifying  the  after-events  of 
our  Saviour's  career  on  earth,  we  do  neither  more  nor  less  than 
destroy  the  credibility  of  the  evangelist  for  ever.  And  with  what 
colour  of  plausibility  can  we  argue,  that  the  reasoning,  which  is 
plainly  incontrovertible  as  to  the  New  Testament,  is  inapplicable 
to  the  Old? 

3ut  there  follows  another  instance  even  more  in  point.  The 
Mjftgi,  we  are  told,  saw  the  star  of  our  Redeemer  in  the  East, 
and  came  to  worship  him.  Here,  there  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  the  star  was  an  enormous  and  solid  sphere,  like  one 
of  the  planets,  or  one  of  the  majestic  orbs,  which  are  usually  de- 
signated as  the  fixed  stars.  As  we  allow  that  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  popular,  and  not  technical  and  scientific  language, 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  meteor,  or  some 
luminous  appearance,  having  simply  a  degree  of  fixedness  and 
consistency  adequate  for  its  intended  purpose ;  but  if  we  admit 
the  text  to  be  genuine,  and  yet  insinuate  that  there  was  no  star, 
no  meteor,  no  luminous  appearance,  no  journey  of  the  wise  men 
to  visit  the  infant  Saviour,  we  either  confuse  all  our  ideas  of 
common  veracity,  or  we  are  compelled  to  disregard  every  suc- 
ceeding statement  of  an  historian,  for  whom  a  claim  to  inspira- 
tion is  brought  forward,  but  who  must  appear  to  our  minds 
as  either  very  foolish  or  yery  dishonest.  We  again  say,  that  no 
line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  different  portions  of 
the  same  Bible,  or  between  the  writers  of  the  different  portions ; 
and,  instead  of  thus  tampering  with  the  Bible,  it  would  be  really 
better  to  say  of  all  the  statements  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
widest  sense,  what  St.  Paul  says,  in  a  restricted  sense,  of  a  parr, 
ticular  account,  "  Which  things  are  an  allegory." 
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Do  we  say,  then,  that  the  scriptural  record  is  to  prevent  or 
divert  a  physical  examination  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  or; 
when  it  is  made,  to  alter  or  modify  its  conclusions,  in  any  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  just  reason,  or  the  constitution  of 
the  human  understanding  ?  Ko :  but  we  do  affirm,  that  where 
a  previous  history  exists,  laying  claim  to  inspiration,  it  is  only 
rational  to  take  that  history  along  with  us  in  our  excursions ;  and 
not  merely  to  test  the  previous  account  by  the  actual  appear- 
ances ;  but  also  to  compare  the  actual  existences  widi  the  pre* 
vious  account,  to  see  how  far  they  can  be  blended  and  har- 
monized. Do  we  suppose  that  it  is  a  primary  object  with  Reve-i 
lation  to  teach  physical  science  ?  We  are  guilty  of  no  such  in-* 
fatuation ;  and  gladly  as  we  would  pay  the  humble  tribute  to  the 
wonders  of  physical  discovery,  we  would  not  degrade  Revelation 
to  so  unworthy  an  employment?  Do  we  suppose,  that  the  Am-* 
guage  of  Scripture  is  technical  and  precise,  in  its  relation  to 
matters  of  science  ?  No :  We  have  already  allowed  that  the 
language  must  be  translated  and  accommodated  by  a  more  mo- 
dern vocabulary,  before  there  can  be  a  literal  correspondence 
with  scientific  truth.  But  is  this  to  be  an  objection?  Wiiy,  if  the 
sacred  writers  had  employed  a  technical  and  scientific  idiom,  they 
woidd  have  been  utterly  unintelligible  to  all  whom  tliey  immediatety 
addressed.  And  is  it  to  be  a  valid  objection  against  the  Bible; 
that  it  uses  the  same  forms  of  speech,  which  are  still  the  popular 
language  of  the  present  day  i  Do  we  utter  falsehoods,  because 
we  still  speak  of  sun-set  and  sun-rise,  when,  in  strict  accuracy,  the 
sun  neither  rises  not  sets ;  or  when  we  talk  of  a  breeze  springing 
up  from  the  sea,  towards  the  evening ;  although  the  expression 
may  be  very  deficient  in  philosophical  exactness  i  At  one  time; 
indeed,  it  was  hoped  by  the  infidel,  and  even  feared  by  the  be- 
liever, that  the  modem  and  the  true  system  of  astronomy  would 
inflict  a  vital  wound  upon  the  cause  of  revealed  religion.  And 
yet,  what  has  it  done  ?  We  now  find  that  the  difierences  between 
the  Mosaic  account  and  the  Newtonian  theory  are  verbal,  or 
little  more  than  verbal.  In  the  same  way,  physiological  and 
zoological  researches  were  to  be  fatal  to  the  Bible.  But  what 
has  been  the  result?— The  zoological  objections  have  been  demo- 
lished, even  by  infidel  physiologists,  that  the  various  tribes  of 
mankind  could  not  have  come  from  a  single  pair ;  or  that  the  se- 
veral races  of  animals  could  not  have  been  collected  into  the  ark, 
or  transplanted  by  separate  migrations  from  the  mountain  of  Asia, 
on  which  it  rested,  to  the  different  regions  of  the  earth.  It  may 
well  happen  that  in  some  cases  we  may  not  as  yet  see  the  way 
quite  clear  before  us ;  but  what  then?  Is  it  not  far  more  rational 
to  believe,  that  this  misfortune  is  owing  to  the  state  of  science. 
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which  is  evidently  defective^  because  it  undeff;oes  perpetual 
tnuisilk>iM,  than  to  the  axioms  of  religion,  ^ich  are  not  alter- 
able by  man,  nor  progressive  in  the  same  sense  as  human  sdeiioe} 
We  quite  al(ow>  diat  as  religion  links  itself  with  all  the  scieiioes> 
so  all  the  sciences  are  essential  to  the  broadest  demonstration  of 
leligion:  but,  if  we  cannot  yet  walk  in  the  full  daylight  of  that 
proofs  there  is  still  the  rational  assurance,  that  to  suppose 
ourselves  bow  capable  of  extricating  from  all  embarrassment 
subjects  so  vast  and  complicated  as  to  include  the  whole  compass 
of  physical  and  metaphysical  knowledge^  would,  in  fisct,  be  to 
suppose  ourselves  capable  of  stepping  beyond  the  limits  which 
confine  the  human  mind ;  and  also  to  suppose  that  sciettoe  has 
riready  arrived  at  that  maturity  and  aenith  of  its  splendour,  to 
which  It  is  only  advancing  by  slow  and  painful,  by  gradual  and 
toilsooie  steps.  In  the  meantime,  we  no  more  anticipate  destruo* 
tiott,  or  real  danger  to  our  faith,  from  what  geology  may  effect*— 
that  new  chronometer,  which  is  to  ascertain  the  age  and  changes 
of  the  globe — than  from  what  astronomical  and  physiological  re- 
searches have  already  effected.  Our  chief  and  only  peril  is  from 
admissions  at  once  latitudiuarian  and  dogmatic ;  from  proposi* 
tions,  false  in  their  logic  and  fatal  in  their  theology  :  and  sure  we 
are,  that  diey  who  can  now  speak  of  physical  questioiis,  as  if 
they  were  already  decided  against  the  authority  of  the  Pentateueby 
are  either  insidious  or  mad ;  either  enemies,  who  w^r  a  mask  of 
friendship,  or  adherents,  who  know  not  the  adamantine  strength 
of  their  own  cause. 

In  a  word,  if  God  be  infallible,  if  God  be  faithful,  a  religion 
which  proceeds  from  God  must  be  of  uniform  and  perfect  and 
consistent  excellence;  and  of  this  at  least  we  may  be  certain,  that 
if  we  fling  off  from  us  one  portion  of  his  word,  God  will  for  our 
punishment  deprive  us  of  the  blessed  influences  and  consolations 
of  the  other.  If  we  abandon  the  Old  Testament,  we  shall  be 
unable  to  maintain  the  New:  we  shall  suffer  our  enemies  to 
obtain  possession  of  oar  strangest  holds ;  and  then,  when  our 
position  is  turned,  and  the  sinews  of  our  strength  are  cut  away, 
and  our  artillery  is  spiked  or  pointed  against  ourselves,  then  we 
shall  have  to  enter  the  contest  disheartened,  disabled,  defenceless, 
and  disarmed.  We  may  allow,  that  some  prophecies  have  had  a 
kind  of  typical  fulfilment,  as  where  the  name  Emmanuel  was 
realized  in  the  name  Jesus,  or  Elias  came  again  in  the  person  of 
John  the  Baptist ;  but  we  cannot  understand  a  figurative  expla- 
nation of  facts  in  natural  history  or  philosophy.  We  must  be^ 
ware  of  confounding  the  very  dissimilar  propositions,  that  die 
main  object  of  the  Bible  is  not  to  teach  physics,  or  that  it  teaches 
fuUe  physics :  that  it  is  not,  properly  and  primarily,  a  revehtiob 
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of  aciebce,  or  tkat  it  does  reveal  a  systami  of  science  wUeb  it 
coDtradictory  to  truth.  For»  most  aasuredly^  the  paraldgiamt  of 
diviiies  will  be  eiposed  to  the  keen  eye  of  the  soepticy  and  peab 
of  the  loudest  langhter  will  ring  throng  the  conclafcs  cf  infidelilT; 
if  Christians  should  agree  in  proclaimings  that  th^r  religioQ  con- 
tains a  aeries  of  facts»  and  a  scheme  of  doctrines :  that  they  idlow 
the  facts  to  be  false,  but  that  ihey  maintain  the  doctrines  to  bt 
true  and  divinely  ii»pired. 

We  must,  however,  stop.  We  have  already  devoted  ix>  the 
refutation  of  Mr.  Powell's  heterodoxy  a  mudi  larger  numfaer  of 
our  pages  dian  his  notions  intriaiucally  deserve.  But  he  is  one 
of  a  school,  and  he  fills — and,  on  the  score  of  his  general  attai«p> 
ments,  deservedly  fills— a  professor's  chair  in  the  University  of 
OafonL  These  collateral  circumstances  could  not  bat  be  tdcea 
into  the  account;  and  thus  the  short  and  cursory  notice  which  wa 
intended^  when  we  began  to  write,  has  swollen  into  a  review  of 
rather  bulky  dimensions. 

We  have  shown  the  theory  set  forth  by  Mr.  Powell,  and  die 
tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  adverse  section  of  geologists*  We 
cannot  but  suspect  that  he  is  half  disposed  in  his  heart  to  deal 
with  Dr.  Buckland  and  his  school  in  the  same  terms  of  conteasp* 
tuous  censure.  From  the  whole  tenar  of  the  extracts  it  appears 
manifest  that  Mr.  Powell  conceives  the  result  of  geological 
researches  to  be  directly  at  variance  with  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  Creation.  He  offers,  it  is  true,  a  consolation,  which  is 
but  cold  comfort  to  our  mind : — namely,  that  the  discrepancy  is 
of  no  consequence  in  die  world,  although  it  happens  to  put  the 
Scriptures  intirely  in  the  wrong.  But  what  counter  theory,  it 
may  be  asked,  have  we  to  propose  instead  of  this  system  of-  the 
Savilian  professor?  We  have  none  whatever.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  time  is  yet  arrived  for  making  systems  in  geology.  The 
habit  of  making  them,  on  either  side,  is  the  very  thing  which  we 
deprecate;  and  we  are  thankful  to  Providence  that  the  Bible  is 
no  more  responsible  for  the  mistakes  of  its  injudicious  friends, 
than  its  veracity  must  stand  or  fall  at  the  bidding  of  philosophers^ 
or  according  to  the  dictates  of  any  system-monger  under  the  sun* 
We  have  even  doubts  whether  implicit  faith  ought  to  be  placed 
upon  any  geological  conclusion,  drawn  merely  from  an  examina* 
tion  of  present  appearances,  or  the  history  of  the  past ;  for  when 
men  reason  backwards,  a  hundred  plausibilities  may  be  often 
found  to  make  their  peculiar  hypothesis  square  with  existing  or 
recorded  phenomena ;  and  therefore,  nothing,  we  thinks  will  be 
satisfactorily  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil,  until  geologists  shall  an* 
nounce  beforehand  what  changes  will  take  place  upon  the 
globe^  and  the  changes  shall  take  place  in  strict  accordance  with 
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their  anoouncenient>  just  as  we  irresistibly  attach  credence  to  the 
reality  of  astronomical  knowledge,  from  the  calculation  of  eclipses* 
or  as  the  identity  of  Biela's  comet  is  proved  by  its  recurrence  at 
the  time  predicted.  In  the  meantime*  we  shall  be  content  to 
believe,  that*  as  the  mighty  volume  of  nature  is  unrolled  and 
unfolded  more  and  more,  so  it  will  develope  more  and  more  the 
divitlity  of  our  religion/ and  the  inspiration  of  our  sacred  writings. 
Our  present  business,  moreover*  has  been  to  institute  an  exa* 
niination  of  Mr.  Powell's  opinions*  not  as  they  may  or  may  not 
be  unscientific,  but  as  they  may  or  may  not  be  heterodox.* 

In  conclusion,  indeed*  we  would  just  say  three  words  of  mere 
personal  explanation.  Mr.  Powell  has  fallen  into  two  mistakes* 
upoii  which  he  must  allow  us  to  set  him  right.  The  one  b*  that 
he  misapprehends  the  nature  of  the  charge  which  may  be  brought 
against  him.  We  do  not  complain  that  the  Mosaic  record  should 
be  submitted  to  the  test  of  actual  phenomena*  but  that  Mr. 
Powell  prejudges  the  question,  and  dogmatizes  upon  its  results. 
We  do  not  complain  of  him  for  what  he  may  effect  in  the  field  of 
geology,  but  for  what  he  asserts  in  that  province  of  inquiry  which 
cannot  be  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Bible.  We  do  not 
complain  of  him  for  pursuing  his  investigations  in  the  physical 
science*  but  for  stating  absurd  propositions  in  the  science  of  dir 
vinity.  We  do  not  object  to  his  cosmological.  researches*  but  we 
enter  our  decided  protest  against  his  theological  crudities.  For* 
cavil  as  he  may*  the  question  in  which  he  is  concerned  is  a  thea^ 
losical  and  not  9,  geological  question.  It  turns  upon  the  contents 
of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  Word  of  God  is  to  be  explained  by 
itself,  and  not  tortured  or  falsified  to  suit  extraneous  speculations. 

After  this  statement,  the  other  error  of  Mr.  Powell  will  fall 
to  pieces  of  itself.  He  is  fond  of  drawing  a  parallel*  either 
eatpress  or  implied*  between  the  case  of  the  Florentine  philo- 
sopher* as  he  was  persecuted  by  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  in  the 
sixteenth  century*  and  the  self-styled  philosophers*  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  persecuted  in  the  nineteenth*  through  the  bigoted 
Ignorance  of  the  orthodox  clergy.  With  all  deference*  be  it 
said,  that  nothing  in  this  world  can  be  more  absurd.  The 
comparison  is  really  not  so  inuch  to  the  purpose  as  honest 
Fluellen's  between  Macodon  and  Monmouth*  or  Harry  and 
Alexander  the  Great.  We  accuse  not  the  British  Association 
of  any  conspiracy  against  the  religion  of  Christendom;  or*  if 
we  suspected  them  of  so  insane  a  design*  we  should  look  with 

*  We  are,  tberafore,  careful  to  separate  our  remarks  in  this  Article  upon  Mr.  Powell 
from  our  observations  in  another  upon  the  geological  labours  of  Mr.  L^ell.  The  two 
questions  are  entirely  distinct.  The  obseryations  upon  Mr.  Lyell's  geology  may  be 
errpneous,  and  yet  the  strictures  upon  Mr.  Powell's  divinity  may  be  correct,  or  "  vice 
ifer$A,**  All  we  mean  to  say  is*  that  bot^  matters  stand  on  their  own  groond*  and  have 
no  necessary  connexion. 
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a  smile  of  pity  upon  iu  hopelessness  of  success.  The  mebbers 
may  meet  when  and  where  they  will :  they  may  make  experi^ 
mentSy  or  they  may  make  speeches :  they  may  read  philosophical 
papers  before  dinner,  or  bandy  compliments  over  their  wine  t 
they  may  scale  the  heights  of  science,  or  content  themselves  with  the 
inferior  glory  of  inventing  another  Phenakisticope ;  but  we  shall 
believe  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  gospel  to  be  equally  safe. 
For  the  rest,  Mr.  Powell  may  be  assured  he  is  in  no  peril. 
The  cry  of  ''science  persecuted/'  is  at  least  as  preposterous  as 
the  cry  of  "Religion  in  danger!"  We  see  no  signs  of  a  per- 
secuting temper  in  the  church :  no  disposition  to  convert  phi- 
losophers into  martyrs :  and  even  if  such  a  disposition  existed, 
we  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Baden  Powell  is  the  first  victini  whoo) 
ecclesiastical  indigriation  or  terror  would  select.  If  he  is  roasted 
at  all,  he  will  only  have  to  endure  the  very  metaphorical  roasting 
of  paper  in  some  literary  publication.  As  far  as  we  divine,  the 
majority  of  Cburchmen  are  not  inclined  to  be  prbtestant  inqui<« 
sitors,  more  than  Mr.  Powell  happens  to  be  another  Galileo. 

We  could  have  wished  to  have  given  a  detailed  account  of 
his  last  publication,  and  to  have  shown  by  the  citation  of  par* . 
ticular  passages,  the  talent  and  information  v^hich  it  displays*  The 
book  is  well  worthy  of  criticism,  and  Mr.  Powell  may  be  as- 
sured, that,  except  in  a  case  where  an  imperative  sense  of  duty 
interferes,  we  have  any  thing  rather  than  a  desire  to  speak  harshly 
of  himself  or  his  productions.  But  our  space  is  confined ;  and, 
moreover,  our  object  has  not  been  to  discuss  questions  of  ph^ 
sical  science;  and  simply  to  exhibit  the  tendency  of  certaiq 
speculations,  bearing  partly  indeed  upon  science,  but  much  more 
upon  feligion.  Mr.' Powell,  too,  is  quite  as  sensible  as  we  can 
be,  tbat  his  book,  notwithstanding  the  many  evidences  of  ability 
and  acquirements  which  it  unquestionably  contains,  and  the 
occasional  vigour  of  the  style,  is  not  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be. 
One  fault  of  it  is — as  the  matter  appears  to  lis— ^that  it  is  not  in 
reality  a  condensed,  and  comprehensive,  and  systematic  history  of 
natural  philosophy,  but  is  too  much  broken  up  into  personal 
biographies  or  notices  of  scientific  mm.  However,  its  ,chief 
and  manifest  defect,  as  Mr.  Powell  very  candidly  allows,  is  that  it  is 
out  of  all  drawing,  that  there  is  no  harmony  in  its  parts,  and  tbat 
some  of  its  members  are  considerably  too  big  for  the  rest.  The 
fore-quarters  and  the  hind-quarters  do  not  match.  It  is  in  fact 
VL  mis-shapen  thing,  and  like  King  Richard, 

'*  I,  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion. 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform*d,  unfinished,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up.'* 

NO.  XXX.^-APR.  1834.  F  F 


4M  Noka  Mni  Pavel. 

CMy  for^'  disBemUiiig  Mttiure;'  le^ "« Dr.  LaidMf ."*  Mr.  FmmH^ 
we  diiflk,  wottid  have  doae  fiir  betler,  if  he  had  wrkten  om  tus  4mm 
aeoonnt ;  it  is  his  HUtforUme  dttt  he  haa  been  compelled  io  cat 
and  tqueeze  hit  ideas  iato  the  Pfocnisleaii  bed  of  oae  of  dM 
iDlames  ia  the  Cabinel  Cjdepsedia. 


Abt.  IX. — 1.  Rapport  sur  FEiat  de  t Instruction  Fublique  dam 


Royal 

•  Publique,     Paris,  1833. 

t,  Etai  de  tlmstructum  Primaire.  Par  M.  V.  Cousio,  Supply 
nent  a  Rapport  sur  rinstruction  Publiciue^eD  Pmsse*  Fans, 
1833. 

S»  England  and  the  EmgUih.    By  E.  U  Bulwer.  Esq.,  M.  P. 

LoiMlon :  Richard  Beotley. 
4^  Ammal  B$poH  of  the  National  Society  for  Promoting  the 

Education  rf  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  o/*  the  E^aUidmd 

Church,  throwhaiit  England  and  Wales,  for  I9M  and  I8M. 

liODdon:  J.  G.  and  F.  RiviDgton. 

fl,  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  to  the  Gene* 
ral  Meeting,  May  10,  1830,  with  an  Appendix.    London: 

•  Longman  8c  Co. 

6*  Annual  Report  of  the  Sunday  School  Union. 

7*  A  Sermon.    By  the  Rev.  John  James  Taylor. 

9.  Works  for  the  Promotion  of  Sunday  Schools.  By  the  Rev* 
J.  C.  Wigram,  the  Rev,  J.  Medley,  and  the  Rievt  J.  Hull* 
London:  Parker. 

9«  The  Teacher:  or  Moral  Influences  employed  in  the  Imtruciion 
of  the  Young.    Intended  chiefly  to  assut  Young  Teachers  in  er- 

fanizing  and  conducting  their  Schools.  By  Jacob  Abbott, 
Principal  of  Mount  Vernon  School.  Revised  by  the  Rev, 
Charles  Mayo,  LL.  D.  Late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxfordi     London:  Seeleys.     1834. 

We  are  not  offering  National  Education  as  a  new  subject  to  our 
readers,  and  indeed  the  vastness  of  its  importance  may  well  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  novelty:  but  we  offer  it  as  a  subject 
which  presents  itself  in  a  new  shape.  The  Question  is  no  longer 
whether  the  people  shall  be  educated,  but  how  the  people  shall 
be  educated:  what  instrumentality  shall  be  used;  ana  what  quan- 
tityi  and  Kind,  of  information  shall  be  provided.  The  former 
question,  we  may  thank  Providence,  is  set  at  rest ;  and  assuredly 
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we  -hate  no  dispMition  to  disturb  it  from  its  repose*  Tke  enemiee 
of  National  Education,  wherever  they  eiist,  may  entertain  their 
aentiments  in  secret,  or  mutter  them  to  a  few  congenial  spirita 
with  whom  '^  the  winter  of  discontent"  will  never  soften  into 
spring;  but  refuted  and  exploded  objections  they  will  not  openly 
avow,  in  the  conviction  that  their  murmurs  would  be  immediately 
drowned  in  the  loud  voice  of  universal  acclamation.  On  thia 
topic,  then,  we  shall  not  add  a  word ;  merely  desiring  it  to  be 
borne  in  mind  thrpughout  the  whole  of  our  remarks,  that  we  con« 
sider  a  sound  education  of  the  country  going  hand  in  hand  with 
the  religion  of  the  country,  to  be  the  great  lever  of  human  ame^i 
lioration,  the  one  main  thing,  without  which  all  other  improve^ 
ments  will  be  uncertain  and  almost  worthless.  If  we  knew  any 
stronger  and  more  emphatic  terms  to  express  our  sense  of  tke 
value  and  necessity  of  national  education,  those  terms  we  abould 
use. 

The  other  branch  of  the  inquiry— which  regards  the  mode  asd 
extent  of  National  Eduoation-^we  approach  with  the  honest 
anxiety  of  men  who  feel  that  they  are  approaching  a  subject 
which  virtually  affects  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  community 
and  the  spiritual  interests  of  its  individual  members*  We  would 
consider  it,  we  would  treat  it  as  something  too  high  and  sacred  to 
be  made  a  party  question;  something  which  belongs  to  a  pure 
and  elevated  region,  far  above  the  storms  and  vapours  of  politic 
cal  or  polemical  bitterness.  We  would  treat  it  as  a  matter  as  yet 
unsettled ;  a  matter  on  which  wise  and  good  men  have  differed,  and 
may  differ  with  the  most  entire  singleness  of  purpose,  and  the 
most  conscientious  desire  of  eliciting  and  promulgating  truth* 
But  not  the  less  we  shall  express  the  conclusions,  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  with  an  unflinching  and  uncompromising  determine* 
tion ;  and  do  our  best  to  expose  a  variety  of  errors^  which  must 
be  perilous  in  a  direct  propoitioo  to  the  momentous  natuoe  of  die 
investigation. 

For  the  new  shape,  in  which  the  question  of  popular  educatioQ, 
like  almost  every  other,  presents  itself,  many  obvious  reasons  may 
be  assigned.  For  varioua  concurrent  circumstances  have  taken 
place  within  a  very  few  years,  of  which  it  is  the  inevitable  tendency 
and  effect,  that  all  matters  of  public  interest  must  now  be  subjected 
to  a  wider  and  more  searching  scrutiny  than  heretofore,  and  un- 
dergo a  thorough  examination,  not  so  much  of  their  details  as  of 
their  principles.  The  very  progress  of  society  itself,  speeding  on 
as  it  does  with  a  rapid  and  ever  increasing  velocity,  is  one  palpa» 
ble  and  mighty  cause. 

We  would  begin  by  stating  very  frankly  in  what  points  we 
agree  with  the  advocates  of  State  Education,  and  in  what  points 
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we  differ  from  them.  We  believe,  thee,  quite  as  cordiallj  and 
earaestly,  as  they  can  believe,  that  the  elements  of  a  good,  sound, 
comprehensive  education,  ought  to  be  placed  within  the  readi  of 
every  poor  child  in  the  empire,  male  or  female :  and  that  their 
parents,  or  other  natural  protectors,  ought  to  be  induced, 
by  all  legitimate  means,  to  secure  for  their  children  the  vast 
advantages  of  such  an  education,  thus  placed  within  their 
reach.  We  also  think  that  the  provision,  however  wide,  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  be  a  sure  and  permanent  provision;  subject 
as  little  as  possible  to  fluctuations  and  mischances.  So  far  our 
hearty  concurrence  goes  along  with  their  speculations.  But  they 
proceed  to  affirm  that  such  an  education,  as  has  been  proposed, 
cannot  be  afforded  permanently  and  certainly  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  state,  and  can  be  afforded  with  the  intervention  of 
the  state.  To  both  these  propositions  the  affirmative  as  well  as 
the  negative,  and  the  negative  as  well  as  the  affirmative,  we  beg 
leave  to  demur.  We  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  diat  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  country,  the  interference  of  the  state  will 
derange  the  efforts  of  individuals,  and  yet  cannot  do  so  much  as 
individuals  may  effect,  and  are  effecting.  Upon  these  points  we 
join  issue:  and  although  no  certainty  can  be  attained,  because 
future  contingencies  are  involved,  we  trust  to  be  able  to  show 
that  the  probabilities  are  decidedly  in  our  favour. 

With  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  labour  in  espousing 
this  side  of  the  question,  we  are  not  unacquainted ;  nor  with  the 
imputations  of  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness  to  which  we  shall 
be  infallibly  exposed.  But  these  things  will  not  disturb  our  re- 
pose; and  our  opinion,  long  entertained,  and  at  least  carefully  con* 
sidered,  has  now  hardened  into  a  rock,  which,  we  really  apprehend, 
our  opponents  can  neither  blow  up  with  the  gunpowder  of  their 
invectives,  nor  melt  with  the  vinegar  of  their  spleen.  At  the  same 
time,  the  principle  of  education  by  the  state  is,  we  know,  the 
fashionable  principle.  It  carries  about  with  it  the  appearance  of 
a  fine,  liberal,  philosophical,  cosmopolitan  spirit,  its  advocacy 
seems  an  indication  that  a  man  has  travelled,  that  he  has  enlarged 
and  emancipated  his  mind  by  a  contemplation  of  foreign  countries 
and  foreign  systems,  and  not  remained  shut  up  in  his  insular  pre* 
judices,  like  a  snail  in  its  shell. 

This  line  too  is  taken  by  the  larger  and  more  noisy  portion  of 
the  public  and  periodical  press.  A  society,  established  under  the 
most  powerful  patronage,  adopts  it  in  all  its  publications;  and 
when  a  man  returns  from  the  continent,  his  "  tour"  or  '^  joumaP 
is  hardly  complete  without  an  eulogium  upon  Prussian  education. 
Hence  not  merely  Dissenters  and  Infidels  and  Doctrinaires^  who 
have  their  own  objects  to  promote,  demand  a  state  education  for 
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the  people;  but  the  busy  parrots  of  society  think  it  indispensablo 
to  speak  in  the  same  key. 

But  it  may  be  said^  why  should  these  circumstances  be  men- 
tioned, since  they  cannot  affect  the  merits  of  the  case?  No;  they 
cannot  affect  the  merits  of  a  case,  but  they  can  very  much  affect 
its  results.  We  state  these  circumstances,  because  we  know  their 
potency.  We  know  how  seductive  they  are  to  the  youth  of  a 
country;  and  with  how  magnetic  an  influence  they  draw  over  that 
large  class  of  persons,  who  never  by  any  accident  form  an  indivi* 
dual  and  unborrowed  opinion.  We  could  point  to  recent  ques- 
tions of  the  highest  import,  which  have  been  determined  in  a 
similar  way,  by  considerations  quite  foreign  to  their  real  merits ; 
simply  because  an  unthinking  outcry,  swollen  by  many  who  were 
profoundly  indifferent  to  the  matter  at  issue,  has  been  at  length 
treated  as  the  universal  wish  and  sentiment  of  the  nation.  We 
therefore  call  upon  that  part  of  the  community  which  is  unwilling 
that  the  education  of  the  empire  should  be  re-cast  in  a  new  mouldy 
not  to  be  inert  and  passive,  not  to  suffer  their  enemies,  as  they 
have  too  often  suffered  them,  to  have  all  the  talk  and  all  the  press 
to  themselves;  and  we  entreat  of  every  reflecting  and  inquiring 
and  Christian  patriot,  to  weigh  both  sides  well,  before  his  personal 
verdict  is  irrevocably  delivered. 

Upon  this,  as  upon  every  other  question,  our  wish  is  to  take 
the  plainest,,  the  most  open,  and  the  most  straight-forward  course 
which  can  possibly  be  adopted.  We  are  equally  anxious  not  to 
disguise  our  own  sentiments,  and  not  to  misrepresent  the  senti* 
ments  of  our  opponents.  We  wish  our  statements  to  be  narrowly 
and  critically  examined;  because  we  profess  that,  after  a  long  and 
diligent  search,  they  are  written  with  a  decided  bias  to  a  particular 
line  of  conduct;  but  we  trust  that  we  may  be  found  staunch  ad- 
vocates of  one  side,  without  being  unjust  to  the  other.  We  de* 
clare  at  the  outset  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  conviction,  not  merely 
that  the  plans  of  state  education  hitherto  proposed  will  not  be 
found  expedient  or  practicable  in  this  country;  but  that  no  plan  of 
state  education  can  be  now  adapted  to  it  without  more  danger  than 
the  experiment  is  worth.  And  we  hope  to  bring  others  over  to 
this  conclusion: — 1st.  By  some  preliminary  and  general  consider 
rations ;  Sndly.  By  an  examination  of  the  evidence  brought  for* 
ward  by  the  advocates  of  education  by  the  state;  Srdly.  By  the 
adduction  of  counter-evidence  on  our  own  side  of  the  question. 

The  whole  question  as  to  the  legitimate  province  of  the  state, 
the  real  extent  of  its  Jurisdiction,  and  the  proper  sphere  of  its 
intervention,  is  still  exhibited  in  a  state  singularly  cloudy  and  con- 
fused. Some  would  have  a  legislative  provision  of  religion  for 
the  country,  but  not  a  legislative  provision  for  the  subsistence  of 
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kB  poor  {  others^  on  the  cotitrary,  would  support  Poor  Laws  and 
put  down  Church  Establishments :  some  think  the  teligion  of  a 
land  and  not  its  educieition  ought  to  be  left  to  individual  energies; 
ftomei  again>  its  edutation  and  not  its  religion^  Surely  it  is  safest 
Id  eokiclude,  amidst  all  these  conflicting  opiniotis,  that  the  several 
jjMt^bl^tns  cantiol  be  solved  generally  per  se,  but  must  be  taken 
111  teliitiott  to  the  moral  and  physical  attitude  of  each  separate 
pedplei  and  considered  as  particular  and  variable  applications  of 
abnie  wider  and  more  comprehensive  principles  in  social  science. 
At  least)  if  Mr.  Macaulay  could  infonli  his  constituents  at  Leeds, 
diat  '*  th(^  question  of  a  Church  Establishment  was  not  one  which 
kdttlitted  o€  a  general  solution/'  we  may  say,  in  retom,  that  no 
|;eneral  solution  c^n  be  given  to  the  problem  of  education  by  the 
atate»  What  are  the  wants,  what  the  habits,  What  the  social  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  country ;  how  the  intended  recipitnh 
^f  the  statfe-edncation  are  likely  to  think  and  act;  how  the  pfD^ 
posed  scheme  will  affect  existing  interests  and  existing  institutions; 
whether  it  is  likely  to  be  better  or  worse  than  some  system  in 
netual  operation,  which  it  must  interrupt  or  displace;  whether,  tn 
fect>  the  soil  requires  and  will  bear  the  species  of  culture  which 
10  reeommenden^  or  will  produee  a  superior  harvest  if  the  former 
tillage  is  continued;  all  these  are  preliminary  or  concomitatit 
Questions)  whith  ciEtanot  be  safely  disregarded. 

While,  therefore.  We  find  it  true,  on  the  broadest  scale,  that 
Me  great  source  of  human  error  and  human  ignorance  is  Aat 
human  labour  and  ingenuity  are  worse  than  wasted  upon  indeler*- 
ttiiiiabie  problems,  and  that  many  questions  cannot  be  satisfisr- 
lorily  answered,  because  they  are  improperly  proposed,  thesis 
lobaervattons  have  a  more  especial  truth  with  reference  to  thfe 
-great  subject  knmediately  before  ns.  The  expediency  or  incx^ 
-pedielicy  of  state  education  eata  not  be  ascertained,  if  the  inquity 
1>e  framed  in  an  universal  shape.  To  ask  i^-hether  education  by 
the  ^tate  is  good  or  bad,  is  almost  as  absurd  as  to  ask  whether 
l^Mebetomy  is  good  or  bad;  or  whether  it  be  a  good  thing  or  a 
httA  thing  to  grow  corn  or  to  grow  timber;  without  paying  any 
^finite  ^consideration  to  the  constitution,  or  localities,  or  tempos 
rary  circufnsCtotiices  of  the  particular  case. 

We  shall  not  then  be  betrayed  into  the  puerile  pediEintryof 
idxaminiflig  in  the  abstract  whether  legislative  interference  is  pr«f- 
femblo)  in  the  matter  of  popular  education,  to  Ihe  exertions  of 
ioteieties  and  individuals ;  but  whether  such  a  plan  of  Btate  educa- 
tion as  is  how  likely  to  be  introduced  iuto  this  country,  will,  in 
the  present  aspect  and  position  of  the  country,  be  a  blessing  or  a 
bane>  m  improvement  or  an  i^jnry.  It  becomes,  therefore^  abso- 
lutssiy  indi«)»dnMhle  to  inqaiie  under  what  fonna,  and  by  whirt 
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persons,  and  nvidi  what'  views,  the  project  is  now  urged  forward, 
and  also  to  trace,  in  a  few  lines,  the  past  history  of  the  question ; 
that  we  may  estimate  its  comparative  as  well  as  positive  appearance, 
and  mark  die  differences  of  tone  and  feeling  which  have  been  gra- 
dually assumed. 

The  whole  history  of  the  subject  is  most  interesting ;  bui  we 
can  do  no  more  at  present  than  trace  it  back  in  our  own  country 
fttm  the  begitifiing  of  the  presetlt  century.  In  180^,  1803. 
the  systeln  of  mutual  instruction  having  been  lately  introduced,  I 
controversy  W^s  raging  between  the  respective  merits  of  Bell  aiid 
Lancaster.  As  yet,  howeveri  the  question  of  a  state  educaiioi^ 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  seriously  raised.  In  1805  Dr.  Bell 
proposed  the  scheme  of  a  school  on  the  Madras  modeli  alMl  aug* 
gested  '*  the  expediency  of  forming  a  Board  of  Education.*  The 
suggestion,  however,  met  at  that  time  with  no  particular  encouragje* 
ment,  nor  do  any  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken.  The  watch* 
word  of  the  opposite  party  then  was—''  If  the  thing  is  done  at  all 
— if  the  educatioti  of  the  poor  goes  on — we  are  content.**  (fid*  Rev. 
Oct  18 1 L)  Moreover,  there  were  established  the  two  rjval  socie- 
ties— **  the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society" — ^associations  naturally 
arising  out  of  the  agitation  of  the  subject,  the  ferment  of  mena' 
minds,  and  the  general  progress  of  intelligence  and  philanthropy  ia 
the  empire.  In  the  years  18l6,  1818,  was  sitting  the  celebrated 
Committee  on  the  State  of  Education  among  the  Lower  Ordersi 
whidi  was  originally  appointed  through  the  efforts  of  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor,  then  Mr.  Henry  Brougham.  In  the  process  of 
that  Committee's  inquiries,  we  find,  by  looking  through  the  evi^ 
dence,  that  the  utility  of  legislative  interference  in  the  business  of 
popular  instruction,  was  a  point  occasionally  considered;  ana 
some  strons-  declarations  in  its  favour  were  elicited  from  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Wilson,  now  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  some  other  wit* 
nesses.  But  the  whole  character  of  that  testimony  assures  us^ 
that  the  interference  then  contemplated  was  a  state  education  as 
the  friend,  and  not  the  snpplanter  of  the  state  religion;  was  a  plaik 
vtkiok  woukt  put  the  state  school  by  the  side  of  the  state  church, 
and  on  the  footing  of  the  same  principles :  not  one  which  should 
led#  fof  «9S(rd  the  new  scheme  as  the  invafder  and  the  usurper  of 
fhe  power  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment!. 
We  insert  the  reverend  gentleman's  own  words,  from  p,  294  of 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

''  I  thitAt  it  of  high  importance  to  iMj^hre  thtf  great  ntai^  df  ftn# 
population,  already  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  a  fixed  and 
€nngfaten6d  r egtfra  to  their  own  religious  establushment ;  and!  I  coDsider 
liirtberi  the  particular  principles  of  religion  upon  which  our  chui^  is 
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founded,  to  be  so  essential  to  that  religion,  that  I  regard  the  National 
system,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  as  having  incomparably  the  advantage 
over  the  British  and  Foreign  system.'* 

Again,  when  proposals  were  hinted  for  merging  the  two  socie- 
ties in  sonote  middle  and  central  system,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  legislature,  we  find  it  well  objected  in  a  pamphlet  of  the 
day — 

"  Both  these  societies  are  accomplishing  their  purposes  quite  as  rafMdly 
as  their  best  friends  can  desire.  As  riv^s  and  competitors,  I  am  per- 
suaded they  are  mutually  serviceable  to  each  other;  they  are  at  once 
checks  against  abuse,  and  springs  for  mutual  activity ;  but  if  they  could 
be  amalgamated,  they  would  both  perish,  and  then  a  sickly  hermaphro- 
ilite  would  be  formed,  which  would  prove  sterile  and  barren  for  all  pur- 
poses of  public  utility."* 

The  following  remarks  also,  from  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Committee,  are  deserving  of  close  attention,  and  in  their  contrast 
to  the  temper  since  exhibited,  and  the  strictures  since  hazarded, 
may  excite  at  once  a  sigh  and  a  smile.  The  latter  part  of  the 
extract,  which  may  seem  at  the  first  glance  to  militate  against  the 
general  drift  of  our  argument,  shews  the  Jelt  perplexities  which 
embarrass  the  subject. 

**  Since  the  inquiries  of  your  Committee  have  been  extended  to  the 
whole  island,  they  have  had  reason  to  conclude  that  the  means  of  edu- 
cating the  poor  are  steadily  increadng  in  all  considerable  towns,  as  well  as 
in  the  metropolis.  A  circular  letter  has  been  addressed  to  all  the  clergy 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  requiring  answers  to  queries,  of  which 
a  copy  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  It  is  impossible  to  bestow  too 
muck  commendation  upon  the  alacrity  shaan  by  those  reverend  persons  tn 
complying  with  this  requisition  ;  and  the  honest  zeal  nhich  they  displayed  to 
promote  the  great  object  of  universal  education  is  truly  vxirthy  of  the 
pastors  of  the  people^  and  the  teachers  of  that  gospel  which  was  preached  to 
the  poor, 

"  Wherever  the  efforts  of  individuals  can  support  the  requisite  number  of 
sckoolSt  it  would  be  unnecessary  and  injurious  to  interpose  any  parliamentary 
interference. 

"In  the  numerous  districts  where  no  aid  from  private  exertions  can 
be  expected,  and  where  the  poor  are  manifestly  without  adequate  means 
of  instruction,  your  Committee  are  persuaded  that  nothing  can  supply 
the  deficiency  but  the  adoption,  under  certain  material  modifications,  of 
the  Parish  School  system,  so  usefully  established  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  ever  since  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  upon 
which  many  important  details  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

'*  Your  Committee  forbear  to  inquire  minutely  in  what  manner  this 
system  oufht  to  be  connected  mth  the  Church  Establishment.  That  such 
a  connectum  ought  to  be  formed  appears  manifest ;  it  is  dictated  by  a  re- 

*  Plain  Thoughts  on  Mr.  Brougham'f  Education  Bill.    By  a  Plain  EnglishiDaD,. 
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gard  to  the  prosperity  and  stahility  ofbeth  systems  ;  and  in  Scotland  the 
two  are  mutually  connected  together,  But  a  difficulty  arises  in  Eogland 
which  is  not  to  he  found  there.  The  great  body  of  the  dissenters  from 
the  Scottish  Church  differ  little,  if  at  all,  in  doctrine  from  the  Establish- 
ment; they  are  separated  only  by  certain  opinions; of  a  political  rather 
than  a  religious  nature,  respecting  the  right  of  patronage,  and  by  some 
shades  of  distinction  as  to  church  discipline;  so  that  they  may  con- 
scientiously send  their  children  to  parish  schoob  connected  with  the 
Establishment,  and  teaching  its  catechism.  In  England  the  case  is- 
widely  different,  and  it  appears  to  your  Committee  essentially  necessary 
that  this  circumstance  be  carefully  considered  in  the  devising  arrange-* 
ments  of  the  system.  To  place  the  choice  of  the  schoolmaster  in  the 
parish  vestry,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  parson  and  the  visitation 
of  the  diocesan  3  but  to  provide  that  the  children  of  sectarians  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  learn  any  catechism,  or  attend  any  church,  other  than 
those  of  their  parents,  seems  to  your  Committee  the  safest  path  by  which 
the  legislature  can  hope  to  obtain  the  desirable  objects  of  security  to  the 
Establishment  on  the  one  hand,  and  justice  to  the  Dissenters  on  the 
other." 

The  most  remarkable  thing,  however,  connected  with  the  pro- 
ceediDgs  of  this  Committee  was, ''  the  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion" of  the  whole  inquiry.  Mr.  Brougham  proposed  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  National  Education;  and  **  Air,  Brougham's 
Education  Bill  was  lost,  because  the  Dissenters  considered  it  tod 
favourable  to  the  Established  Church"  Such  a  blow  coming 
from  such  a  quarter  was  decisive,  for  matters  were  not  yet  ripe  for 
the  introduction,  or  even  the  deliberate  mention,  of  a  state  edu- 
cation on  the  principles  of  dissent.  And  nearly  in  this  state  did 
things  remain  until  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Then,  bow- 
ever,  a  fresh  page  was  opened,  and  a  change  came  over  the  spirit 
of  the  people.  The  dawn  of  a  new  day — whether  it  is  about  to 
be  bright  or  stormy — opened  upon  the  question,  which  had  slept 
for  some  years  in  abeyance,  because  the  high  church  party 
deemed  it  more  advisable  to  continue  their  private  efforts  than  to 
push  a  plan  of  state  education  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  the  Establishment;  and  the  seceders  felt  bow  hopeless  was  the 
attempt  to  push  it  upon  the  principles  which  now  seem  mounting 
into  the  ascendant.  Another  tone  was  taken,  and  one  influential 
organ  of  the  liberal  party  has  thus  delivered  its  oracles. 

"  After,  and  as  a  consequence,  of  Reform,  the  education  of  the 
people,  as  an  affair  of  public  concern,  is,  we  think,  determined.  As  the 
state  can  now  only  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  all,  education,  as 
the  essential  condition  of  the  social  and  individual  well-being  of  the 
people,  cannot  fail  of  commanding  the  immediate  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature." Before,  of  course,  "  what  could  be  expected  of  a  parhanienty 
which,  as  it  did  not  represent  the  general  interests,  was  naturally  hostile 
to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people }  What  could  be  expected  from 
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a  cfanrch  wbicb  dreaded,  in  ike  ^fimon  of  knowledge,  a  rifarm  cfUs  atom 
prvfiiabk  abum  "f—Ed.  Reo.  No.  1 16. 

Again— 

"  The  principal  master  ahoold  profefls  the  fitttk  of  tbe  Bugodty  ^  t^ 
H^Mrdiaate  master  that  of  the  miociritj/* 

A  note  is  then  subjoined. 

"  This  liberaiily  k  general  ibroiif  boot  GcnnaBy^  and  if  we  ava  ever 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  Si  a  national  edoeation  in  tbe  nuted  kingdoas^ 
the  same  prineiple  mnst  be  nniversally  applied*  An  established  ehurch 
becomes  a  nuuance  when  {am  BitHaRTo  ik  England  jam  Ikblahb)  U  an- 
Urpoeee  an  obstacle  to  the  tmioertal  difftimon  of  religion  and  inteUigate/' 

Argal,  as  the  grave-digger  says,  ^*  the  Established  Cfaurcd  in 
Enffland  and  Ireland  has  hitherto  been  a  nnisance/' 
Another  publication,  advocating  the  same  views,  declares — 

''  A  central  \tow6f  free  from  all  religious  kiast  ought,  in  our  ophikm,  ta 
be  the  fulcrum  on  which  the  entire  system  of  education  should  illH 
mately  rest." — For,  Quart,  Rev,  vok  xii.  p.  295. 

Id  a  similar  strain  **  The  Penny  Masazioe/'  **  The  Campanion 
to  tbe  Newspaper/' ''  The  Qoarterly  Jovrnal  of  Edaeation,"  and 
other  works  under  the  8«De  influence,  opeo  their  artillery 
together,  with,  as  it  should  appear,  the  spleen»«xcitiilg  exceptien 
of  the  **  Companioii  to  the  Almanac.**  Nor  ctn  the  spirit  in 
\rhich  the  question  has  been,  and  ia  likely  to  be,  discussed  in  tbe 
House  of  ComoKMrn  be  misunderstood,  more  than  the  general 
tenets  of  tbe  speakers  and  writers  who  are  oaost  active  in  the  bun* 
ness.  Messrs.  Roebuck,  Grote,  Bowring,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
Beaithamites,  are  the  chief  personages  who  stand  out  in  the  eye  of 
die  country  aa  the  champions  and  heralds  of  education  by  the 
state.  With  what  attendant  hopes,  and  for  what  collateral  pur* 
I^oseB,  they  presa  il,  we  hmt  little  need  to  say,  for  tki^  ttke  very 
litde  pains  to  dieguise;  and  we  hnow  that  they  wouM  rather  he 
inclined  to  resent  as  an  insirit,  than  accept  as  a  complimeat^  any 
supposition  on  our  part  that  they  would  be  favourable  to  so 
erote,  so  barbarous,  and  so  unphiloBophical  a  system,  at  "C/nurek 
q^  EnglanJ^im,^^ 

Thus  the  features  of  the  case  are  entirely  altered.  We  naidier 
affirm  noF  encjuire  whether  they  are  altered  for  the  better  or  for 
the  worsoi  for  our  statement  hitherto  is  historical  and  not  critical: 
we  merely  deduee,  as  a  corollary  from  the  foregoing  skelob,  thia 
alternative  proposition- :  <hat  either  State  Edoeation  eaiiaot  now 
be  introduced  at  alt  into  this  countvy;  or,  if  it  be  tnupodvced^ 
<B»  only  be  introdivced  upon  the  principfef  that  att  ti^\s  and  de< 
iiomitiatiotis  shall  be  placed  upon  the  sdme  footing ;  that  only  tbe 
generalities  of  Religion  shall  be  admitted  ittto  the  course  of 
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hntructioB;  und  that  no  peculiar  doctrines  or  articles  shall  be 
taught,  belonging  to  a  dominant  or  Established  Church.  The 
man,  who  can  imagine  for  an  instant,  that  the  Dissenters  would 
now  be  contented  with  the  terms  which  could  not  satisfy  them 
before;  that  the  treaty,  which  was  broken  olBTin  1819,  could  now 
be  reaumed  on  conditions  which  would  secure  a  paramoimt  as« 
cendeacy  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  which  are  connected 
with  the  state ;  and  that  the  pretensions  and  demands  of  the  non- 
conformists will  not  rise  with  the  excitement  of  their  expectations, 
musk  be  utterly  blind  and  deaf  to  the  sights  and  sounds  around 
him,  aud  altogether  impenetrable  to  any  arguments  which  we 
could  use.  The  hide  of  a  rhinoceros,  or  the  seven-fold  shield  of 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  must  be  as  muslin  to  the  case  of  obsti- 
nacy  or  ignorance  in  which  his  mind  is  sheathed. 

lliis  slight  retrospect,  then,  must  be  sufficient  to  shew  in  how 
serious,  and  we  cannot  but  add,  in  how  portentous  a  shape  the 
scheme  of  State  Education  is  now  forced  before  us;  and  under 
auspices,  how  alarming  to  the  friends  of  existing  establishments, 
it  is  sure  to  be  introduced.  State  education  appears  as  the  adopted 
and  favourite  child  of  that  same  movement  party,  the  members 
of  which  are  wedded  and  pledged  to  the  prosecution  of  sundry 
other  schemes,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  not  leave 
otte  alone  upon  another  in  the  time-honoured  and  time-hallowed 
edifice  of  our  English  institutions.  Nay,  we  deliberately  assert, 
that  the  project  of  Education  by  the  State  b  necessarily  mixed 
up  with  those  other  schemes,  and  that  it  forma  an  integral  and 
essential  part  of  one  genend  design  for  bringing  on  a  kind  of 
philosophical  revolution,  based,  as  its  abettors  maintain,  on  sound 
abstract  principles  of  political  science.  How  really  narrow,  and 
shallow,  and  short-sighted  are  the  views  of  this  party«  in  spite  of 
the  pfoud  daim  which  they  prefer  to  depth  and  comprehensive- 
ness, we  may  attempt  to  prove  on  some  future  occasion :  here  it 
is  enough  to  hint  that  the  question  of  State  Education,  as  it  now 
pradicaily  presents  its^  in  England,  canaot  be  taken  into  grave 
and  statesmranKke  consideration,  even  scarcely  ever  be  understood, 
without  looking  to  them  for  a  moment  with  a  brief  and  rapid, 
but  steady  and  earnest  glance.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  affirm 
that  when  they  are  steadily  considered,  the  excellent  and  enligh- 
tened men,  who,  only  two  or  three  years  ago,  mi^t  have  felt  a 
general  bias  towards  the  intervention  of  the  state  m  the  details  of 
popular  instruction,  may  now,  without  the  slightest  inconsistency^ 
deprecate  sticA  an  intervention  as  it  must  inevitably  be. 

Another  object  which  we  have  sought  to  accomplish  by  this 
retrospective  t^ketch,  is  to  simplify  the  subject,  and  clear  away 
tfome  of  the  difficulties  by  which  it  is  environed.    At  first,  every 
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thfog  about  it  seems  a  mere  bundle  of  the  strangest  anomalies.— 
They  who  are  loudest  in  favour  of  the  voluntary  principle  io 
Religion  most  violently  deny  the  voluntary  principle  in  education; 
and  they  who  oppose  the  State  Education,  are  sedulous  to  main- 
tain a  State  Church.  But  the  contradiction  vanishes  as  we  look 
closer,  llie  State  Church  would  keep  a  particular  liturgy  and 
articles;  the  State  Education  would  esteem  all  sects  alike.  It  is  at 
least  nothing  contradictory  or  incongruous  to  resist  an  educational 
system  which  would  proceed  on  one  principle,  as  an  addition  to 
a  Church  system  which  proceeds  on  another.  It  is  the  attempted 
union  which  is  manifestly  incongruous  and  utterly  contradictory 
to  itself.  Let  our  policy  at  least  be  one :  **  Sibi  constet"  is  as 
good  a'  rule  in  politics,  as  in  literature  or  morals. 

Nor,  again,  is  it  inconsistency  to  say  that  a  national  religion,  of 
which  the  great  object  is  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  Christianity  into 
every  heart  and  mind  of  the  country,  would  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  education  by  the  state;  because  individuals  who  are  once 
really  inoculated  with  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  would  never 
require  to  be  taxed  in  order  to  afford  to  the  poor,  and  ignorant^ 
and  helpless  of  their  fellow-creatures  the  knowledge,  whether  re- 
ligious  or  secular,  whether  divine  or  human,  which  is  proper  for 
their  condition.  But  if  an  Established  Church  is  thus  sufficient 
in  itself  without  an  educational  establishment  to  assist  it,  what 
shall  we  say  if  the  educational  establishment  is  to  be  set  up  in 
direct  rivalry  and  opposition  to  the  Established  Church  ? 

This,  however,  is  in  some  measure  an  anticipation,  and  there- 
fore warns  us  that  it  is  high  time  to  proceed  from  these  introduc- 
tory remarks,  to  the  evidence  which  may  be  now  adduced  before 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  either  for  or  against  education  by 
the  state. 

1.  The  first  great  argument  is  drawn  from  authority,  or  prece- 
dent, or  the  example  of  other  nations.  Our  answer  to  it  will  be 
by  showing  that  there  is  absolutely  no  authority,  no  precedent,  no 
example,  which  bears  properly  upon  England.  But  we  begin  by 
saying,  more  generally,  that  if  there  be  any  lesson  taught  us  by 
the  history  or  experience  of  mankind,  that  experience  teaches  us 
the  danger  of  transplanting  institutions,  without  previously  in- 

2uiring^  whether  they  are  fit  for  the  new  soil,  and  the  new  soil  is 
t  for  them;  in  other  words,  whether  they  will  grow.  They,  at 
least,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  constitutions  dispersed  abroad 
over  both  hemispheres  by  Mr.  Bentham,  or  sent  from  Great 
Britain  by  more  practical  politicians^  must  have  a  painful  know- 
ledge, that  it  would  have  been  better  to  give  them  to  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  than  to  the  wilder  elements  of  civil  dissension;  better  to 
have  made  them  auxiliary  to  the  cook-maid  in  lighting  the  kitchen 
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fire,  than  instrumental  in  kindling,  through  whole  provinces^  the 
combustion  of  anarchy  and  revolt.  Or,  to  take  the  more  particular 
case  of  education,  the  fortunes  of  Joseph  Lancaster  in  South 
America  might  inform  us,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  decree  educa- 
tion by  the  state,  without  having  the  right  materials  with  which 
and  vpon  which  the  scheme  is  to  be  worked ;  and  that  the  calm 
but  mighty  toils  of  popular  instruction  are  not  likely  to  be  sue* 
cessfully  pursued  amidst  the  crush  of  constitutional  changes  and 
the  ferment  of  political  disputes. 

An  appeal,  however,  has  been  made  even  to  antiquity.  Crete 
and  Persia  and  Sparta  have  been  summoned  as  witnesses.  With 
the  fables  about  Crete,  and  Xenophon's  ingenious  romance  about 
Persia,  our  readers  would  hardly  thank  us  for  fatiguing  their  at- 
tention. In  Sparta,  it  is  true,  the  rich  might  be  educated  by  the 
state;  but  the  poor,  that  is,  the  helots,  were  not  merely  neglected* 
but  condemned  to^brutish  ignorance  by  a  designed  and  elaborate 
degradation.  When  we  consider  these  circumstances  then,  and 
also  take  into  account  the  size  and  population  of  Sparta,  if  we 
wanted  a  parallel  instance  in  our  time  and  country,  we  should 
conceive  it  might  be  something  like  the  following.  The  parish 
of  Mary<^Ie-bone  ought  to  turn  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  all 
the  lower  and  poorer  inhabitants,  into  domestic  slaves.  The  rest, 
adults  as  well  as  children,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  constant 
and  inquisitorial  controul  of  a  local  government.  Neither  their 
souls,  nor  minds,  nor  bodies,  ought  to  be  their  own.  The  young 
people,  instead  of  being  sent  to  Eton  or  a  private  tutor,  ought  to 
be  trained  and  exercised  together  in  a  large  hall  or  lyceum.  As 
to  the  style  of  clothing,  there  is  discretion  in  silence.  As  to  the 
diet,  they  ought  all  to  dine  in  public  upon  black  broth,  which 
would  now  be  refused  in  the  workhouse.  This,  we  imagine,  to 
be  not  a  beau  ideal,  but  a  fair  and  faithful  portrait  of  ancient  edu« 
cation  by  the  state. 

To  speak  seriously,  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  antiquity 
proceeded  upon  much  more  extensive  notions  of  the  prerogative 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  government  or  state,  than  the  moderns  have 
usually  retained.  The  continental  states,  however,  have  made  a 
nearer  approach  to  them  than  our  insular  prepossessions  will 
admit.  Here  it  happens  that,  if  we  could  fully  prosecute  the 
present  inquiry,  we  ought  to  examine,  up  to  what  period  of  life 
and  what  point  of  the  social  scale  the  educational  discipline  of  the 
state  ought  to  be  administered.  Of  old  it  included  all  classes ; 
and,  perhaps,  upon  all  principles  of  general  reasoning  it  ought  to 
include  all  classes ;  whereas  in  England  the prac^zca/question  is, 
and  must  remain,  not  whether  the  state  is  to  educate  the  whole 
rising  generation,  but  whether  it  is  to  educate  the  children  of  the 
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poor  s  to  titttrly  inapplicable  to  our  particular  poaitioA  ave  «H 
abstract  •peculations.  But  to  this  point  we  shall  he  brought 
hereafter  by  the  due  course  of  our  argument;  let  us  here  omXj 
observe,  with  reference  to  the  spirit  of  ancient,  and  in  some  places 
of  modem  legislation,  that  if  such  maxims  are  tenable,  and  if  thej 
prove  any  thing,  they  prove  immeasurably  too  much;  they  prova 
that  a  state  may  interfere  with  all  parents  and  all  children,  and 
communicate  what  quantity  and  quality  of  education  it  may  pleaaa. 
But  this  appears  to  us  almost  the  most  dai^rous  and  most 
despotic  of  political-theories.  It  is  a  principle  neither  pliant  nor 
progressive;  a  principle  fatal  to  freedom,  fatal  to  the  advance  of 
knowledge,  and  to  elasticity  or  buoyancy  or  vigour  of  opioios. 

We  proceed  in  our  survey  to  periods  less  remote  from  our  own. 
The  more  recent  models  proposed  to  us  for  our  guidance  are,  the 
United  States  of  America,  Scotland^  Ireland  under  its  new  odiH 
cational  rSgimi,  France,  Prussia  and  the  other  parts  of  Germany. 

With  regard  to  America,  it  is  not  a  case  in  point,  even  aa  to  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  which  is  a£forded.  it  is  still  less  a  case 
in  point  as  to  any  general  resemblance  in  the  condition  of  the  two 
countries.  It  would  be  idle,  we  had  almost  said  insane,  to  reaaoo 
from  a  new  and  thinly  inhabited  country,  in  which  few  positive 
institutions  have  had  time  to  take  root,  to  an  old  country  with  a 
crowded  population  and  a  multiplicity  of  inveterate  feelings  and 
usages  ensrained  into  its  character;  from  a  Republic  which  has 
no  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  to  a  limited  Monarchy  which  has 
the  Church  connected  with  the  State. 

As  to  Scotland,  again,  the  parallel  will  not  hold  for  a  moment, 
The  wide  distinction  between  the  two  parts  of  the  island  baa  been 
manifested  by  the  extracts  which  we  have  already  quoted.  Again, 
**  in  Scotland,"  it  has  been  said-<^we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  by 
whom — *^  our  Pr€$byt€rian  Ciergtf  have  a  $ort  of  legal  fighi  to 
interfere  with  all  teachers  ofyouthJ*    And  yet  further,*-* 

"  Any  man  but  moderately  acquainted  with  *  our  island,*  roust  know, 
that  In  Scotland  there  is  an  established  national  system  of  educatioD, 
supported  by  the  same  funds  which  maintain  the  Church,  and  arranged 
on  a  similar  plan.  A  preacher,  who  undertakes  to  lecture  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  chair  of  St  Paul's,  night  really  have  been  presumed  to 
know  that  every  parish  in  Scotland  has  a  school  as  well  as  a  kirii — that 
the  supplies  for  its  support  are  payable,  by  lam^  from  the  lauds  in  the 
parish,  as  certainly  as  the  stipend  of  the  clergyman,  and  that  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  hold  themselves  entitled  to  superintend  the  conduct  of 
the  schoolmasters,  both  public  and  private,  exactly  as  they  exercise  their 
rigorous  discipline  over  the  lives  of  persons  having  the  cure  of  souls.  It 
18  true,  that  tnere  exist  great  doubts  upon  the  matter  of  right,  respecting 
this  superintendance.  It  is  equally  true  that,  the  Scotish  church  having 
no  liturgy — no  form  either  of  prayer  or  of  worship— no  peeuUaiity,  in 
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iboiiy  txoQpi  Ml  ibieiioa  of  «U  ^wootiar  tanmaaUiM^ht  who  tptflka  ia 
fete  leiiM  of  Ao  conformity  reqwred  of  taschen,  mi  ib^  MtTantiigtt  ?«• 
swing  to  the  national  rdigion  in  Scotland,  from  the  adoption  of  ill 
teneta  by  the  parochial  schookj  uses  a  lanf;aage  whereof  be  knows  not 
the  import,  and  months  large  and  sonndiog  sentcnce8«  which  in  truth 
mean  nothing,'' 

Tliaae  parsq^phs,  taken  together  with  the  extraeta  before 
quoted,  quite  decide  the  question  as  to  Scotland. 

But  we  have  beard  it  stated  aa  to  Irtlaiid^  that  the  new  system 
ia  working  admirably  well :  we  are  told  that  by  returns  laid  re» 
cendy  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  will  be  fouud 
that  the  Protestant  rector,  and  the  Catholic  priest,  and  the  Prea* 
byterian  minister,  all  co-operate,  zealously  and  cordially,  in  afford- 
ing a  common  instruction  to  the  people ;  that  Mr.  Stanley  exults, 
and  Archbishop  Wbately  is  in  raptures.  We  have  our  doubts  ( 
but  let  the  fact  be  assumed.  We  have  never  mixed  ourselves  up 
with  the  party,  either  lay  or  clerical,  which  would  push  matters  in 
Ireland  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  but  about  that  part  of  the  em- 
pire we  have  hanlly  spirits  to  speak.  Ireland  has  been  one  vast 
anomaly  from  the  days  of  St.  Patrick;  and  when  we  hear  the  sort 
of  state  education  which  is  being  irud  in  Ireland,  mentioned  as  a 
precedent  for  this  country,  we  cannot  but  put  the  questions*-* 
1st.  Was  there  the  same  quantity ,  or  any  approximation  to  the 
aame  quantity,  of  existing  machinery  to  be  dup^ifeef?  2ndly«  Had 
the  Established  Church  the  same  grasp  as  in  England  upon  the 
people  at  large?  ddly.  Was  there  the  same  proportion  of  resi«- 
dant  gentry  to  carry  forward,  by  subscriptions,  or  by  personal 
efforts,  the  voluntary  system  of  societies  and  individuals;  And, 
4thly«  Is  the  general  state  of  the  country  satisfactory  at  thi9  mo- 
ment, or  becoming  more  satisfactory  month  after  month?  Is  the 
iaiand  more  tranquil?  Are  the  existing  institutions  more  9€cure1 
Alas!  we  hear  of  ameliorations  and  amendments,  but,  in  the 
midst  of  them,  we  apprehend,  church  and  state  are  tottering  toge- 
ther; and  it  may  happen  at  last,  that  the  unhappy  land  will  be 
ruined  in  its  career  of  improvements,  like  King  Pyrrhus  in  the 
course  of  his  victories. 

But  yet  again,  it  is  urged  that  the  legislature  has  very  wisely 
interfered  with  education  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  it  has  in- 
troduced even  compulsory  instruction  among  the  children  in  the 
factories  at  home.  Now,  upon  the  former  point,  we  will  not  be 
tempted  to  say  one  word  more,  than  that  no  common  arguments 
are  adducible  with  reference  to  the  population  of  England,  and 
the  half-emancipated  slaves  in  her  distant  colonies.  Upon  the 
latter  we  would  simply  remark,  that  when  a  legislative  interposi- 
tion, whether  right  or  wrong,  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  certain  set  of 
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children,  who  are  collected  upon  one  spot,  who  are  affected  by  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  any  interference  in  whose  behalf  hap* 
pens  from  local  causes  to  command  the  sympathies  of  the  people. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  principle  is  made  out  capable  of 
universal  adaptation  to  the  entire  country. 

But  let  us  look  again  beyond  our  own  shores,  and,  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  to  France  and  Germany.  Here  it  is  that  we 
shall  chiefly  expose  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  a  narrow,  and  illi- 
beral, and  unphilosophical  bigotry,  in  opposing  a  scheme  which 
has  the  attraction  of  novelty,  and  the  charm  of  apparent  grandeur 
and  comprehensiveness  of  design.  Here  it  is  that  we  must  go 
against  the  stream  of  popularity,  and  in  the  very  teeth,  perhaps,  of 
some  general  truths,  and  many  specious  common-places.  It  will 
be  said  that  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  small  circle  of  insular  pre- 

i'udices,  and  deliberately  and  wantonly  exclude  ourselves  from  the 
»enefit  of  the  great  workings  of  the  European  mind;  that  we  are 
unwilling,  either  from  a  blind  obstinacy,  or  an  unfortunate  feeble- 
ness of  vision,  to  see  the  majestic  progress  of  universal  thought; 
or  import  and  adopt  the  improvements  of  our  continental  oeigh* 
bours,  and  assist  the  glorious  commerce  of  knowledge  and  intel*- 
lectual  discovery.  Few  things  would  more  afflict  us  than  these 
charges,  if  they  were  true;  for  we  .hope  that  we  possess  some 
little  share,  according  to  our  ability,  of  diis  catholic  and  generous 
spirit :  but  still  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  delicacy  and  the 
danger  of  applying  foreign  customs,  or  general  principles,  to  the 
peculiar,  nature  of  our  English  circumstances.  When  the  wish  is 
expressed,  *'  that  the  admirable  scheme  of  German  education  may 
be  itill  further  improved  and  consolidated"  we  can  echo  it  with 
1^11  sincerity.  We  allow  that  to  furnish  a  sound  and  solid  instruc- 
tion to  the  whole  population  is  an  achievement  eminently  honour- 
able to  any  state.  We  allow  that  the  goal  which  Prussia  is  said 
to  haye  reached  is  a  most  desirable  goal;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  we  could  arrive  at  it  by  the  same  road :  we  believe,  at  least, 
that  we  shall  arrive  at  it,  if  not  sooner,  more  certainly  by  taking 
another. 

Every  country  has  an  individual  identity  of  its  own.  It  is  a 
whole  of  itself,  and  the  several  parts  of  its  polity  must  be  of  a 
piece  with  that  whple,  and  harmoniously  blended,  each  with  each 
and  all  with  all.  Every  country  has  its  own  principle  of  excel- 
lence. Its  own  style  of  political  architecture.  To  confuse  aU 
orders,  Gothic  and  Grecian,  Saxon  and  Composite,  is  too  often 
to  produce  weakness  no  less  than  deformity.  Not  merely  the 
proportions  are  disfigured,  but  the  cohesion  and  solidity  are  lost. 
WnT*  r^  .  ''5?  ^•^  because  a  particular  model  of  education  is 
wuna  usetul  in  Germany,  we  ought. to  transfer  it  into  Englapd,  is 
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to  isay,  in  effect,  that  because  vines  bear  an  ikbiindant  produce  in 
the  South  of  France,  we  ought  to  plant  them  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire. 

Nor  is  it  easy  in  any  case  to  tear  away  one  part  of  a  system 
from  the  rest,  like  a  passage  firom  its  context.  The  mbtake  is  to 
suppose  that  we  can  detach  the  Prussian  education  from  Prussian 
institutions  and  Prussian  habits*  Th^  details  must  be  adjusted 
to  the  general  design.  We  miist  consider  what  will  suit  a  mixed 
constitution  in  church  and  state,  consisting  of  personal  freedom, 
blended  with  an  hereditary  monarchy  and  an  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment; not  what  will  suit  a  government  essentially  despotic, 
or  institutions  republican  in  their  polity  and  latitudinariau  in  their 
religion. 

Let  the  liberal  innovators  who  so  lavishly  heap  their  compli- 
ments upon  Prussia,  recollect  that  they  are  compliments  paid  to 
the  principle  of  despotism — a  despotism  too  which,  in  its  general 
and  commercial  policy,  awakens  the  iSerce  intolerance  of  their  re- 
sentment. Let  them  recollect  that  it  is  the  executive  strength  of 
an  arbitrary  government,  which  communicates  vigour  and  efEcacy 
to  the  Prussian  system.  Let  them  recollect,  again,  that  that  sys- 
tem ranges  through  every  class  of  society,  and  from  the  most  ele^ 
mentary  branches  of  knowledge  to  the  highest  and  most  tran- 
scendental. Let  them  bear  in  mind  that  not  only  the  primary 
sdiools  for  the  humblest  and  lowest  ranks,  but  Progumnasia,  and 
Gymnasia,  and  Universities,  are  all  subjected  to  the  perpetual 
supervision  and  interference  of  the  state.  Let  them  reflect  that 
such  a  superintendence  of  education  is,  and  must  be,  allied  to  a 
censorship  of  the  press ;  that  a  government  which  takes  charge  of 
the  whole  instruction  may  take  charge  of  the  whole  literature  of  a 
country;  that  it  may  become  the  general  caterer,  and  almost  the 
sole  purveyor,  of  its  intellectual  food;  and  that  the  same  power 
which  can  coerce  children  to  school,  or  inflict  fine  and  imprison- 
ment upon  the  parents  for  not  sending  them,  may  dog,  through- 
out a  land,  the  free  course  of  thought,  and  quite  destroy  all  sober 
manliness  of  action.  It  is  difiicult — we  think  impoiijiUe — to 
obtain  the  good  without  the  evil.  We  must  take  all  the  Gterman 
system,  or  none.  Which  shall  we  choose?  In  order  that  our 
choice  may  be  the  right  one,  we  will  endeavour,  even  at  the  risk 
of  tediousness,  to  place  the  true  bearings  of  the  subject  more  dis- 
tinctly before  our  readers. 

In  Prussia,  the  throne  is  the  sole  fountain  of  light  and  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  of  honour  and  power :  in  England,  a  thousand 
streams  spring  up  in  a  thousand  places  to  irrigate  and  fertilize  the 
land.  In  Prussia,  everything  is  to  flow  down  from  the  ruler  to 
the  people ;  and  education,  like  the  civil  constitution,  is  to  be  cod- 
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ridered  as  the  gift  of  the  king.  That  king,  therefore,  while  with 
otie  hand  he  unlocks  the  door  of  instruction  for  the  poor,  maj 
turn  the  key  against  the  rich  with  the  other  hand,  and  shut  op  an 
university  while  he  opens  a  school.  Thus  the  two  systems  are 
founded  upon  bases-  totally  opposed.  The  Prussian  principle  is 
altogether  different  from  any  principle  for  which  there  is  any 
parallel  among  ourseWes:  it  is  a  principle  which  Mehemet  Ali* 
might  introduce  into  Egypt  with  nrach  more  ease  than  the  British 
legislature  could  introduce  it  into  England;  and  it  is  a  principle 
hi  itself  not  half  so  favourable  as  our  own  to  the  ultimate  and  ge* 
oeral  diffusion  of  a  real,  and  masculine,  and  healthy  intelligence. 

The  Prussian  system  is  good  for  Prussia  ^  but  the  better  it  k 
for  Prussia  the  worse  it  might  be  for  England.  It  is  well  cottH 
pacted,  well  balanced,  and  well  adjusted  to  the  ^hole  theory  and 
practice  of  the  Prussian  government*  It  is  perfectly  smoodi 
and  equable  in  its  movements,  on  account  of  the  immense  weight 
which  there  is  to  preserve  its  steadiness.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  jnvenila 
conscription;  and  serves  as  a  pendant  and  compatiion  for  the 
adult  conscription  to  the  army :  and  if  no  disturbing  forces  inter* 
fere,  it  is  because  there  is  a  heavy  control  of  tf  miilitary  despotisof 
to  hold  them  in  check. 

In  England,  the  only  power  which  could  preserve  so  tast  and 
coftiplicated  a  machinery  in  order,  is  the  power  of  the  Church. 
But  this  power  is  to  be  impaired,  if  not  subverted,  by  tfaife  schema 
itself.  Vr  ith  us,  then,  the  scheme  is  as  a  satellite,  which  is  t6 
move  in  a  different  orbit  from  its  primary:  or  a  planet  introduced, 
which  is  to  travel  on  its  owh  peculiar  principles  of  motion,  and 
so  is  sure  to  derange  all  the  other  bodies  in  the  system  with  som^ 
violent  concussion.  With  our  niodern  theorists,  nothinK  is  in 
keeping.  To-day  they  would  insert  into  out  mixed  tonstituticflb 
new  parts,  which  require  the  strong  hand  of  an  Absolute  mo- 
tailrchy :  to-morrow  they  would  introduce  bther  piirts,  which  ar* 
consistent  only  with  republicanism.  In  short,  we  find  no  fault 
tvilh  the  Prussian  system  of  education  as  adapted  to  Prussia. 
If' \JW  approve  the  political  principles  oti  which  it  is  founded,  ite 
^brkih'g  is  almost  perfect.  IJut  we  may  still  ask,  what  would 
become  of  its  mechanism,  if  the  mbving  power  were  altogether 
wanting  f  ^  And  until  a  satisfactory  answer  can  be  giveA  to  thia 
question,  its  inapplicability  to  a  country  like  England  miist 
remain  undisproved.  With  us  the  mainsprihg  is  wanting:  Ihe 
Watch  either  could  never  be  set  going }  or,  when  it  stopped,  could 
never  be  wound  up.     In  that  very  amusing  Work  entitled  "  Bub- 

•  In  Egypt  too  Uie  compulsory  part  of  tho  sjstem  might  be  adopted  with  greUt 
.  effect,  because  the  viceroy  might  at  once  apply  the  bastiiudo,  if  the  parents  were 
refractory,  or  the  children  were  inclined  lo  play  truant. 
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Mm  feom  A%  BmimeM  of  N«stav/'  diere  is  a  fri|itiio  ckmrip- 
4ioii  of  the  wtioii  of  di«  system  in  Chait  r^oo  of  GrtermaMj. 
It  may  imtract  as  well  as  Jtveit  «11  who  read  with  reflectioiK*'^ 
**  The  yowKg  tfoottaia  coBnaweooed  b^  slatittg  that  all  tha  chilflinm 
in  N«S8a«  are  MigeJ^  by  order  of  the  duke,  to  go  ta  acbool  from 
six  to  fourteen  years  of  age ;  that  the  parents  of  e  child  vfho  hta 
isiteQtiooaUy  raissed^are  forced  to  fiay  two  kreuMrs  the  first  tioMi, 
four  the  second,  six  tlie  thirds  and  that  if  they  are  too  poor  to  pay 
Ihe^e  iiliesy  they  are  obliged  to  work  them  out  in  hand  labon^,  or 
are  otherwise  pnnished  for  tfa^r  childrsn's  neglect  f«^that  the 
inhabitante  of  each  tillage  pay  tfie  ecfaoolnaster  among  theti^ 
^selvea^  in  ptoportions  trying  acconding  to  their  meaiw^  but  that 
iAiAdceprescrHef  what  the  tkMren  mret^  teftf^namielyi  religion, 
aingiag,  readings  writing,  Scriptule  history,  the  Gertnan  language^ 
Aatnral  history,  geography,  and  accounts;  and  that  die  inode  of 
imparting  this  education  is  grounded  upoii  the  syetem  of  Pesia^ 
losei."«^p.  214. 

Fnince  also  has  been  proposed  as  n  model  fiMr  our  iinitatiotii; 
attd  it  hbs  been  argaed>  that  if  France  could  foHow  the  example 
of  her  andent  and  most  implacable  enemy,  Pl-a»iia>  Snglandi  • 
ybf^im,  ought  to  follow  the  example  of  Frante^  But  it  is  to  bt 
lemembered  that  in  France  the  ecfaeme  of  State  Education  ik  vM 
liltogetber  a  notelty^  it  was  tried  in  the  early  stage  of  the  foTb 
Met  revolution,  and  most  sigilally  failed.f  The  law  was  a  dend 
iett^.  Its  pmvisionB  were  wmshed  away  iA  the  teare  of  terror 
imd  agony,  or  in  the  toYrenta  of  bloody  shed  throngh  lh«  pro^* 
acriptiens  of  civil  massacre.  At  pnesent'^alid  here  we  have  a 
pregnant  proof  Ihat  the  result  mtt»t  entiiely  vary  with  th^  varilM- 
tioti  of  dr«um»hmces^£tr  fre9int,  the  ekperiment  seettis  to  ha\% 
«  better  icfaance  ef  snccess.  The  )iccount6  received  froAi  the 
mayors  and  other  mnnicipal  authoritites  have^  Ve  believe,  been  fdir 
the  most  part  favourable,  as  far  as  the  design  had  been  put  i^td 
t>pe«-AtbA«  But  the  ultimate  isiue  of  the  plen  is  still  uncertain : 
(he'eleffy,  tie  might  be  expected^  do  ttot  l<^ok  ^p&n  it  with  th% 
most  kindly  eyes :  and  some  -tommuni^s  or  ii^fefndi^xem^m  hftV^ 
deelared  their  unwillingness  to  tax  themselves  for  its  supportt  Jn 
eittier  case,  Frattce  can  afford  no  precedent  for  England;  for 
there  is  scarcely  less  difference  between  the  French  theatre  and 
the  irregular  but  bolder  dramas  of  Sfaakspe*re>  than  between  th% 
French  system  of  liberty  and  our  own. 

*  Wliile  we  prtiise  tins  Totumb,  as  a  very  able  and  pteasing  production,  we  cannift 
bat  expreu  a  hope  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  it  on  the  topics  of  education  are  not 
ail  shared  or  encouraged  hy  the  influential  Reriew  which  first  brought  it  inco  notice* 

t  The  first  revolution,  says  M.  Victor  Oousin,  ^as prodigal  in  promises;  W  too1(  no 
cars  of  their  fnlfilment. 
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We  are  inclined,  indeed,  to  pass  eulogium  rather  than  oenanre 
upon  the  authorities' in  France.  In  sending  M.  Cuvier  to  Hoi- 
land,  M.  Cousin  to  Prussia,  and  other  gentlemen  to  other  parts 
of  Germany,  as  well  as,  if  the  report  be  true,  in  making  inquiries 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  as  to  the  system  of  education  in  Scotland — 
that  system,  be  it  remarked,  which  is  rather  a  church  system 
than  a  state  system — they  have  acted  the  part,  we  doubt  not,  of 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  government. 

The  report  of  M .  Cousin,  with  its  appendix,  is  in  itself  a  trea- 
sure which  will  repay  them.  Our  humble  panegyric  we  would 
offer  with  eagerness,  for  we  have  perused  bis  letters  with  die 
very  highest  gratification.  We  differ,  toto  cttlo,  vrith  many  opi- 
nions expressed  in  his  previous  publications.  But  M.  Couain  is 
a  man  of  profound  and  almost  universal  attainments.  He  is  a 
scholar  and  a  philosopher,  who  scorns  to  sacrifice  metaphysical 
and  moral  upon  the  altar  of  mechanical  science,  or  join  in  the 
vulgar  outcry  against  classical  literature.  With  the  greater  part 
of  nis  statements  we  have  now  no  concern,  for  our  business  is 
only  with  primary  education  intended  for  the  poor.  Here  he 
seems  to  advocate  the  Prussian  system  upon  the  right  grounds:— 
first,  because  it  is  consistent  in  itself  and  excellently  adapted  to 
the  form  of  government;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  enradne,  as 
he  expresses  it,  in  the  manners,  and  laws,  and  usages,  and  ancient 
attachments  of  the  people.  He  also  recommends  its  adoption  to 
his  native  country  on  account  of  the  analogies  frappantes,  which 
exist  between  Prussia  and  France.  But  on  such  grounds  be 
certainly  would  not  recommend  it  to  us,  because  the  striking 
analogies  no  conjuror  could  discover.  Although,  therefore,  the 
assertion  may  seem  strange,  we  think  it  demonstrable  that  while 
M«  Cousin  presses  the  Prussian  system  of  education  upon 
France,  he  ought  himself,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  to  dissuade  its 
introduction  into  England.* 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  cautious  and  practical  than  his 
tone,  as  may  have  been  perceived  even  by  those  extracts,  which 
have  appeared  in  an  English  dress. 

"  In  fact,  gentlemen,''  be  says,  "experience  is  our  guide.  This  abne 
have  we  been  anxious  to  follow,  and  this  alone  have  we  constantly  pur- 
sued. There  is  not  in  this  law  to  be  found  a  single  hypothesis.^'  •'  In 
fine,  gentlemen^  we  believe  ourselves  on  the  road  to  good."  " 

M.  Cousin  has  his  doubts  about  the  notion  of  compelling 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  and  he  expressly  allows 

*  That  if,  of  oourse,  if  he  is  acqaainted  with  the  actual  atate  of  Englapd. 
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tbat  any  law  coDcerniog  national  edocation  oughts  in  France^  to 
ha  provisional. 

These  few  citations,  purposely  taken  from  other  sources  besides 
the  original  work,  may  show  that  the  spirit  of  Victor  Cousin  is 
widely  different  from  the  headlong  and  impetuous  violence  of 
theorists  in  our  own  country,  who  would  begin  every  thing  de 
novo,  and  treat  England  as  if  it  were  a  tabula  rasa,  on  wnich 
their  own  wild  fancies  could  be  written  at  pleasure. 

Nor  can  any  testimony  be  well  stronger  than  the  following,  to 
prove  that  state  education  is  fit  for  Prussia  and  other  parts  of 
Germany,  nmy  be  fit  for  France,  but  is  totally  unfit  for  a  country 
so  diametrically  opposed  to  both  of  them,  in  its  past  history  and 
present  circumstances,  as  England. 

"  On  ne  pent  se  refuser  h  y  reconnaftre  une  haute  sagesse.  Point  de 
principes  generaux  inapplicables  3  point  d*esprit  de  syst^me ;  nuUe  vue 
particnli^re  et  exclusive  n'y  gouveme  le  legislateur :  il  prend  tous  lea 
moyens  qui  peuvent  le  conduire  k  son  but,  lors  m^me  que  ces  moyens 
sont  tr^-dlBR^rens  les  ans  des  autres.  C'est  ud  roi,  et  un  roi  absolu,  qui  a 
donn^  cette  loi ;  c'est  un  mioistre  sans  responsabilit6  qui  I'a  conseill^e 
ou  redigee :  et  pourtant  nul  esprit  mal  entendu  de  centralisation  ou  de 
bureaucratic  ministSrielle  ne  8*y  fait  sentir^  presque  tout  est  \iyt6  aux 
autorites  communales,  d6partementales  et  provinciales  $  il  ne  reste  au 
minbtre  que  rimpulsion  et  la  surveillance  generale.  Le  clerg4  a  une 
grande  part  dans  le  gouvemement  de  rinstruction  populaire,  et  les  p^res 
de  famille  sont  aussi  consultes  dans  les  villes  et  dans  les  villages.  £n 
un  mot,  tous  les  int^r^ts  qui  interviennent  nuturellement  dans  la  mati^re, 
trouvent  leur  place  dans  cette  organisation,  et  concourent,  cbacun  fi  leur 
mani^re,  k  la  fin  commune,  qui  est  la  civilisation  du  peuple. 

"  Lia  loi  pmssienne  de  1819  me  parait  done  excellente;  mais  il  ne 
fiant  pas  croire  que  cette  loi  soit  le  fruit  de  la  sagesse  d*un  seul  homme. 
M.  d'Altenstein  Ta.  redigee  plut6t  qu'il  ne  Ta  faite,  et  Ton  pent  dire 
qu'elle  existait  dejk,  et  dans  une  foule  d'ordonnances  partielles,  et  dans 
tes  usages  et  les  mceurs  du  pa^s.  II  n'y  a  peut-^tre  pas  un  seul  article  de 
cette  longue  loi  qui  n'ait  de  nomhreux  ant^cedens ;  et  dans  une  notice 
sur  lliistoire  de  rinstruction  primaire  en  Prusse,  ins^ree  dans  le  premier 
cahier  du  second  volume  du  Journal  de  I'instruction  primaire,  par  le 
conseiUer  de  Beckedorff,  je  tronve  des  reglemens  de  1728  et  de  1736  qui 
comprennent  une  foule  de  dispositions  de  la  loi  de  1819.  L'obligation 
pour  les  parens  d*envoyer  leurs  enfans  h  T^cole  est  vieille  en  Prusse. 
La  haute  intervention  de  T^glise  dans  rinstruction  du  peuple  remonte  k 
Torigine  du  protestantisme,  auquel  elle  est  inherente.** 

**  Enfin,  cette  loi  ne  fait  guhe  que  rigulariser  ce  qui  itait  d^i,  non^ 
seulement  en  Frusse^  mais  dans  toute  VAllemagne.  Ce  n*est  done  point 
une  utopie  metaphysique^  arbitraire  et  artificielle,  cornme  la  plupart  de  nos 
his  sur  rinstruction  primaire  ;  ceUs'lcL  est  fondee  sur  la  riaUte  et  t expe- 
rience, Voild  pourquoi  elle  a  it6  exicutee  et  a  porti  rapidement  les  fruUs 
les  plus  heureux."^  Cousin,  Rapport  sur  Instruction  Publique,  pp.  24 1 ,  242. 
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In  fact,  wfcen  we  read  M.  Coiisni's  pefM^rt,  w«  mmi  tniisfmttd 
to  a  new  world;  but,  as  to  any  similarity,  of  position  wm  Mgirt  wm 
weH  borrow  ottr  imtitertkMis  Itmi  tlto  moott* 

Of  tbe  parties  who  hare  inHrodweed  this  work  of  M*  Co«Mi  It^ 
tile  notice  of  Enghifid,  Mr.  E.  L.  B«ilwer,  we  beltorve,  profi 
to  be  the  first.  Of  hts  own  prodnetioir,  ••  Enghmdl  mt ' 
English'*— flasby,  ftmsy  and  ambitiotid,  bu«  certainly  not  4le^OM# 
of  spirit  and  cleverness, — we  have  no  tme  *»  spe«k.  Only;  wfcy 
4^otfM  Mr.  Buiwer  disgrace  his  abilities,  mdf  briiig  m  lissC  of 
hornets  about  binr,  who  will  sling^  his  repose  to  deaths  by  bw 
perpetuaf  afiectations  and  egotrsas?  A  few  stray  puparSy  wbidr 
might  have  been  put  into  ••  The  New  Monthly  Magaaise/'  enti- 
tled *'  England  and  the  English!*^  A  maw  might  m  welU  thmw 
^pgathtfi  sone  to#se  observati^D^  "  de  omnibus rebus^ei  quibmdam 
Ms^"^  and  dmuoMnflle  themi ''  Eitrth  md  Us^  InhabitaidsS'  And 
what  can  be  more  kadievona  thaia  Iks  lofty  tone  taken  k»  tkn  fel^ 
lowing  paragfaphs  ? 

**  /  propose  then,  that  the  State  shaff  eststbltsh  nDivcrsal  edticatTon.  / 
propose  that  it  shall  be  founded  on,  and  combrned  with,  rdfgfonv 
ibstructfon.  /  propose  that  to  all  popular  schools  for  latelieemaP 
instruction,  labour  or  industry  schools  should  be  appended,  or  rather, 
that  each  school!  shall  unite  both  objects.  /  propose,  that  at  the  schools 
for  f^rhf  (for  in  the  system  1  recommend,  both  sexes  shall  he  insttncted),"*^ 
&c.  &c.  **  I  propose  (and  this  also  is  the  case  in  Phrssia)  that  every 
}ki^  educated  at  tbe  popular  schools  shall  fearti  the  simpler  elements  of 
agricultural  and  manual  science,  that  be  shall  acquire  tbe  habit,  thelae^, 
and  tbe  aptitudie  of  work ;  thai  the  first  Ibsson  in  his  morid  code  shall  be 
that  which  teaches  him  to  prize  independence,  and  that  he  shall  practi-^ 
cally  obey  the  rule  of  his  catechism,  and  lieam  to  get  bis  own  living." — 
Jjfpendix  A.,,  pp.  389,  390. 

As  Mr.  Buiwer  must  be  aware,*  /us  proposing  that  every  boy 
•ik)nU  ncqmre  "  n  love  of  work,"  is  an  amusing  jpke,  and  nothing, 
nmre;  kut  h^  goes  on  with  sundry  other  propositions,  aa  if  eveiy 
thtn^  was  t9>  originate  with  himaelfy  and;  Mr.  £.  L.  Buiwer  was- 
oistructor-general  of  the   kingdom  to  his  M^ajesty,  or  at  leaat 

S resident  of  the  projected  board.     *'  /  Ibok  round*;  /  see  lh«» 
esire  for"  so  and  so ;  **  'shall  /  have  such  and  such  men  for  mw 
or  against  me  V* 

However^  he  manages,,  with  the  most  innocent  unconsciousness^- 
ta  furnish  a  very  strong  argument  against  state  education,  and  we 
Ihnnk  him.    Although-  their  insertion  here  may  somewhat  disturb 

.  *  or  hi«  onHB^ny  blunderiiTgt.wliere  htf  says,  that  "  the  Charter-houie,  Wii&chester, 
ICio^B  College,  were  all  intended,  pro  pauperet  H  ihdigentei  teholareif  for  poor  and  in. 
digpiit  Bcholars/'  vol.  i..  p..300,  we  shall  not  take  advantage.  The  faU4cy  into  vrhieh' 
lie  is  betrayed^  ta^'lng  nothing  of  ttte  wording  of.i>,  has  been  long  ago  expoacdaiid* 
exploded. 
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Um  earrent  of  our  remarks,  we  put  the  following  observations  «t 
onee  upon  record ;  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  false  and  the  true, 
the  sensible  and  the  ridiculous,  together. 

^  And  here.  Sir,  let  us  do  justice  to  the  clergy  of  our  established 
ehnrcfa.  No  men  have  been  more  honourably  zealous  in  their  endeavours 
to  educate  the  poor/' — p.  302,  303. 

*'  1-take  pleasure  in  rendering  due  homage  to  the  zeal  of  our  country's 
^•tgy.  Ooe-ibird  part  of  all  the  children  educated  in  England  are  edu- 
cated iiiidar  their  care ;  and  in  vindicating  them,  let  us  vindicate,  froni 
a  vulgar  and  ignorant  aspersion,  a  great  truth:  the  Christian  cleig^ 
tbiojughput  tbe  workl  have  be^n  the  great  advancers  and  apostles  of  edu- 
cation. And  even  in  the  darker  ^es,  when  priestcraft  was  to  be  pv«r-> 
thrown,  it  received  its  first  assaults  from  the  courageous  ealightenmeot 
of  priests. 

"  A  far  greater  proportion  of  the  English  population  are  now  sent  to 
school  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  currently  stated.  I  see  before  me 
at  this  moment,  a  statistical  work,  which  declares  the  proportion  to  be 
only  one  in  seventeen  for  England,  one  in  twenty  for  Wales.  What  Is 
the  fact  ?  Why,  that  our  population  for  England  and  Wales  amounts 
nearly  to  fearteen  millions^  and  that  the  number  of  children  receiving 
dcneatary  education  in  1628  are,  by  the  returns,  1,500,000;  an  addi- 
tioaal  j$0O,O00  being  supposed,  not  without  reason,  to  be  educated  at 
independent  ^hools,  not  calculated  in  the  return.  ThqSj  out  of  a  popur 
lation  of  fourteen  millions,  we  have  no  less  than  two  millions  of  children 
receiripg  elementary  education  at  schools.*' — p.  304,  305^ 

*'  It  is  indeed  true  that  we  cannot  transfer  to  this  country  the  whole- 
sale education  of  Prussia ;  in  the  latter  it  is  compulsory  on  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  or  to  prove  that  they  educate  them  at  home. 
A  compulsory  obligation  of  that  nature  would,  at  this  time,  be  too  stern 
for  Eogland;  we  must  trust  rather  to  moral  than  legislative  compulsion." 
Appendix  A»y  p.  382. 

The  rest  we  reserve  for  a  future  stage  of  our  argument,  as 
enough  has  been  already  drawn  from  M.  Cousin  and  Mr.  Bulwer 
to  show  that,  for  us,  the  example  of  Prussia  is  not  an  example  in 
point. 

So  far  then  we  seem  to  have  arrived.  The  argument  by  which 
^tate  education  is  demanded,  altogether  breaks  down  on  the  ground 
of  precedents.  Our  case  rather  is  strengthened  by  the  witnesses 
of  the  opposite  party.  *We  did  not  call  them,  but  we  may  claim 
their  suffrage,  and  appeal  to  their  testimony. 

But  other  and,  we  think^  more  plausible,  if  not  more  valid,  topics 
are  brought  forward  than  the  authority  and  example  of  other  nations 
or  other  times.  State  education  is  claimed  for  the  people  on  the 
ground  of  right,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  on  the  ground  of 
necessity* 

Yet  few,  perhaps,  insist  upon  an  absolute  and  abstract  ri^ht. 
If  or  can  we  see  either  how  it  is  possible  to  prove  that  such  a  right 
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exUUy  political  or  natural ;  or  agaioj  what  advantage  tbere  could 
be  in  proving  it.  The  rig/^  even  of  physical  subsistence  for  the 
poor  by  any  legal  provision  is  not  strictly  demonstrable ;  although 
here  it  may  be  urged  that  the  state  is  instrumental  in  keeping -sub- 
sistence for  some  and  withholding  it  from  others  by  the  institutioa 
of  property.  Much  less  is  there  a  positive  right  for  demanding 
from  the  government  a  blessing,  like  knowledge,  infinite  in  its 
amount,  where  there  is  no  appropriation  and  no  exclusion,  and 
which  none  can  directly  engross  or  intercept.  There  is  indeed  so 
far  a  moral  and  religious  claim,  that  it  is  an  imperative  obligation 
upon  Christians  and  philanthropists  to  impart  Christian  and  useful 
instruction  to  all  who  need  it.  But  the  profound  and  exquisite 
msdom  of  Christianity  places  all  these  things  upon  the  foundation 
of  a  duti/,  incumbent  upon  the  donor  as  himself  the  debtor  and 
steward  of  God,  not  of  a  right  which  may  be  exacted  by  the  re- 
cipient. Besides,  if  instruction  be  a  right  which  one  party  can 
claim  from  another,  we  could  never  adjust,  amidst  the  infinite 
varieties  and  intricacies  and  gradations  of  human  fortune  and 
station,  who  is  to  claim  it  and ^rom  whom;  and,  certainly,  it, would 
hardly  seem  claimable  from  the  state,  of  which  the  duties  are 
rather  negative  than  positive  in  their  intrinsic  nature.  Unfortu- 
nately, too,  if  it  be  a  right,  it  is  one  of  the  few  which  the  poor 
evince  little  disposition  to  assert. 

But  the  question,  we  know,  will  not  be  settled  by  these  meta- 
physical refinements.  The  broad  ground  of  expediency  will  be 
taken.  It  is  argued  that  there  are  vast  advantages  afibrded  by  the 
interference  of  the  state,  which  cannot  be  secured  upon  the  indi- 
vidual and  voluntary  principle.  Here  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  put  away  the  technical  phrases  of  political  economy  and  the 
authority  of  Adam  Smith  and  his  successors,  whether  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  other.  We  quite  allow  that  the  argument  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  an  argument  since  assumed  by  so  many  wearers,  that  it 
is  becoming  tolerably  threadbare,  is  in  a  measure  applicable  to 
education  as  well  as  to  religion.  It  is  true,  that  as  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual,  in  contradistinction  to  the  physical  necessi- 
ties of  the  human  being,  the  demand  has  oftentimes  to  be  created 
as  well  as  the  supply,  and  must  partly  be  created  by  the  supply 
itself;  because  the  need  will  be  unfelt  wherever  it  exists  in  the 
greatest  intensity.  But  it  is  a  monstrous  fallacy  to  infer,  that  if 
state  education  should  not  be  introduced,  the  poor  will  then  be 
left  first  to  feel  their  want,  and  then  to  remove  it,  by  any  un- 
assisted efforts  of  their  own ;  because  we  say,  that  the  demand 
and  the  supply  may  and  will  be  called  into  existence  by  the 
agency  of  Christian  associations  and  Christian  individuals  in  the 
higher,  more  enlightened  and  more  opulent  ranks  of  the  commu- 
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nity.  And  we  assert  further,  aod  challenge  disproof  of  the  asser- 
tion,  that  without  the  cordial  and  strenuous  assistance  of  such  in- 
strumentality, not  only  a  national  education  provided  by  the  state 
would  prove  a  lamentable  failure,  but  even  a  national  religion 
connected  with  the  state  would  be  shorn  at  one  blow  of  more  Uian 
half  its  efficiency. 

The  following  advantages,  however,  are  claimed  for  state* 
education  over  the  exertions  of  societies  and  individuals.  1; 
Uniformity.  2.  Universality  of  extent.  3.  Promptitude,  vigour, 
and  despatch.  4.  An  enlightened  and  philosophical  comprehen- 
siveness of  plan.  5.  A  permanent  stability  and  security  from 
fluctuations. — We  will  say  a  very  few  words  upon  each  of  these 
points,  in  the  order  given^ 

1  •  Uniformity. — We  altogether  doubt  the  abstract  use  of  uni- 
formity ;  and  we  are  sure  that  it  cannot  be  attained  without  the 
sacrifice  of  much  more  than  it  is  worth.  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  a  much  larger  amount  both  of  theoretical  and  practical 
excellence  will  be  struck  out  of  the  collision,  or  elicited  by  the 
honest  competition,  of  different  and  rival  systems. 

2.  Universality  of  extent.  — This  advantage  cannot  be  attained 
by  the  state  more  than  by  individuals,  without  a  rigour  in  its  en- 
forcement which  the  people  will  not  bear.  Declaratory  enact- 
ments would  be  ridiculous  m  themselves;  if  penalties  were  attached 
to  them,  the  smile  of  contempt  might  be  changed  into  a  burst  of 
execration. 

3.  Promptitude,  vigour,  and  despatch,  as  attendant  upon  unity 
of  operations  which  spring  from  a  common  centre.  —  But  the 
promptitude  and  dispatch  will  altogether  vanish,  if  the  state 
undertakes  a  task  too  unwieldy  for  it  to  manage.  The  vigour, 
again,  is  an  ingredient  of  arbitrary  power,  and  can  exist  only  in 
proportion  as  the  state  is  armed  with  the  terrors  of  the  law. 

4.  An  enlightened  and  philosophical  comprehensiveness  of 
plan. — It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  the 
ideal  personage,  called  the  state,  should  be  enabled  to  devise  or 
communicate  a  plan  more  enlightened  and  philosophical  than  the 
best  and  wisest  individuals  of  whom  the  community  is  composfed. 
Again,  as  to  comprehensiveness,  it  will  entirely  fail,  on  account 
of  the  fatal  chasm  which  must  be  left  in  religipn. 

5.  A  permanent  stability  and  security  from  fluctuations. — 
The  instability,  or  the  insecurity,  or  the  danger  of  fluctuations,  i3> 
or  may  become,  under  the  present  system,  infinitesimally  small-; 
but  if  a  state  be  shaken  by  political  convulsions,  its  schemes  of 
philanthropy,  its  more  quiet  labours  in  the  cause  of  social  im- 
provement, are,  we  again  declare,  always  the  first  to  suffer,  and 
often  become  irretrievably  deranged. 


4&S  Naiianal  Edmation* 

In.tnilfa»  our  coiwiolioii  is  that  there  it  an  element  of  vast  imp 
portance  totally  and  fearfully  overlooked :  we  mean  the  tremendaui 
tn^eeuriiy  of  education  by  the  state.  Men  talk  of  the  certainty  of 
kigitlattve  proviaioos:  we  believe  that  there  it  nothing  more  un* 
oartain.  Men  talk  of  the  stability  and  permanence  of  state  mea^ 
suresy  as  contrasted  with  the  fluctuations  of  individual  charity: 
we  believe  that  individual  benevolence  will  in  future  be  found  a 
much  more  eteady  and  abiding  principle  than  state  policy.  We 
cannot  Legaslate  for  the  next  generation;  no,  nor  even  for  the  tiext 
parliament.  What !  are  there  no  instances  of  grants  being  ditni- 
nithed  or  discontinued  i  What!  it  thens  no  tendency  in  the  spirit 
ofanylate  enaotmentt  to  a  poor  and  niggardly,  a  short-^ighud 
and  narrow-minded  parsimony?  What!  is  a  wise  and  religiout 
gtnerosity  so  mudi  the  cbaracterittic  of  the  age?  Are  there  no 
complaints  i  Haa  there  been  no  resistance  to  the  payment  of  other 
rales  for  purposes  quite  as  sacred  as  any  purposes  even  of  na^nal 
education }  And  if  things  the  oldest  and  most  venerable— things 
ingrained  into  the  .usages  of  the  people^  and  fenced  about  by 
almost  immemorial  prescription — ^if  these  things  are  no  longer 
aafiiy  what  guarantee  can  there  be  for  the  continuance  of  a  system 
wbjch  will  not  have  been  interwoven  or  amalgamated  widi  oar 
etber  institutions,  nor  ttrongiy  fixed  upon  ^  affections  of  the 
eoimtry,  nor  hallowed  by  the  sanctifying  power  of  kmg'anttqnity? 
Who  can  say  that  aentiments  like  the  following  will  not  soon  be 
uttered — "  We  are  poor  ourselves :  we  are  oppressed  by  taxes 
and  burdens  heavier  than  we  can  bear:  we  can  hardly  maintain 
and  educate  our  own  children :  we  have  BOthing  to  do  with  the 
education  of  the  children  of  other  persons:  let  this  work  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  rich  and  idle,  who  can  afford  to  do  it,  and  think 
it  necessary  lo  be  done/'  We  -ask  again,  who  can  say  that  wA 
language  wouM  not  in  a  very  few  years  be  held  by  demagogues 
out  <of  doort,  "distnessed,  discontented,  or  turbulent ;  tind  that  dieir 
delegates  would  not  be  compelled  to  repeat  it  within  the  walls  of 
parliament?  In  that  case,  what  will  happen?  We  shall  have 
diaed  up  or  diverted  the  streams  of  private  bounty;  we  shall bave 
4ibooavaged  volwntary  contributions,  and  chilled  into  ice  the  glow 
of  individual  exertion;  we  shall  have  deranged  and  dislocated -a 
system  which  is  widely  and  increasingly  beneficial,  and  in  its 
stead  we  shall  have  substituted  an  imposing  but  unsubstantial 
scheme,  w4iich  falls  to  pieces  shout  our  ears,  and  leaves  us  to  re- 
conatpuct  the  former  machinery  at  an  enormous  toil,  and  under  a 
thootand  disadvantages.  And  this  we  are  to  do  for  the  sake^ 
avoiding  insecurity!  Our  reply  is,  that  of  the  two  uncertainties — 
upon  the  supposition  that  there  are  two^-yne  would  infinitely 
rather  trust  to  the  oscillationsiof -private  charity^  than  place  our 
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di^adaiice  vpdn  kgislali¥C  .c»pric«.  We  have  atufsestiomble 
»i«gWifig»  8t  to  whal  our  kgislators  ttmj  ^^itAk  t0  do,  «r  whtt 
Ibej  may  be  forced  to  do.  And  tbe  man  who  does  not  take  into 
iKcoMit  tbe  coiKiffgeDcies  niiicb  we  have,  jtut  pointed  o«t|^  OHiet 
be  aa  blind  as  an  owl  at  noonday  to  the  sigm  of  tbe  times^  and 
know  abscrfutely  nothing  of  the  apirit  winch  ia  enUbited  at  ev<ery 
pobHc  meetings  and  in  efery  veatry-rooni,  fponi  one  end  ef  tbe 
bingdon]  U>  tM  other.  In  a  word,  there  is  now  a  vaiC  deal  of  re* 
bgieva  and  Christian  fcefing  in  tbe  country,  and  also  a  vast  deal 
ef  inttfigiona  and  selisb  feeling:  there  ie  a  vast  deal  of  charitable 
beneAcenee,  and  also  a  vast  deal  of  wretched,  and  mistaken,  and 
debasing  eiomomy.  If  we  lam  over  tbe  task  of  national  ednca* 
tion  from  assodatione  and  individuals  to  the  state,  the  result  may 
be,  that  we  shall  fransfsf  it  from  the  former  dass  of  those  feelings 
to  tbe  hitter,  and  so  place  it  in  a  state  of  alarming  and  almost 
bopelesa  perih  the  resnit  may  be,  that  we  shall  dishearten,  tii 
least,  if  we  do  not  shock  and  disgust  its  most  tried  and  stanncbest 
friends,  and  alanost  surrender  it  to  the  mercy  ai  others,  who  will 
abandon  irm/  cause  rather  tbtm  pay  for  its  support 

Beiieving  then,  as  we  do  most  conscientiottsly  believe,  that  we 
eam  have  nc  greater  security  diat  twenty  years  hence,  or  ten  years 
bence,  or  Ave  years  hence,  mem  will  acquiesce  in  the  utility  t)f  a 
state  education,  than  we  have  that  they  will  acquiesce  in  the  utility 
of  a  state  cbnrch,  we  shoold  betray  tbe  interests  of  education,  if 
we  did  not  express  our  opinions  at  any  hazard  of  misrepresentation 
OF  obloquy;  and  we  we  sere  that  we  shall  do  an  important  service, 
if  we  can  cKsabase  the  public  mind  of  an  error  grotmded  upon 
inapplicable  theofies  and  insufficient  acquaintance  with  facts. 

So  much  for  the  expediency  of  state  education  ob  the  ground 
of  its  security  and  its  permanence. 

But  there  remains  liie  argument  drawn  fn>m  neeesnty-^neceB* 
sify,  that  iron  despot,  which  has  no  law,  which  allows  no  appeal, 
whkh  suffers  no  evasiotf.  If  it  be  so,  of  course  we  can  say  no 
more.  Causa  dieta  est.  But  when  men  declare  that  we  cannot 
do  without  state  education,  our  retort  might  at  once  be,  that  we 
shali'  do  still  less  with  it.  Bat  our  wish  is  to  speak  with  candour 
and  openness,  rather  than  make  any  display  of  inteliectnal  gladia- 
torsMp.  Our  wish  is,  that  the  strangest  light  may  be  thrown  upon 
tbe  question,  and  its  real  merits  ascertained. 

)t  strikes  us  then,  that  there  H  a  gradual  and  perceptible  im«> 
provement;'  but  th^  a  certain  kind  of  necessity  exists,  we  have  not 
the  unfairness  or  the  madness  to  deny.  Tbe  Newgate  Calendar 
itself-— the  state  of  oufr*  prisons— the  record  of  crime  and  punish* 
ment'^tbe  wbofe  annals  of  juvenile  proOigacy,  that  curse  and 
opprobrium  of  the  land^^be  sippearance  (rf  our  towns  and^- 
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IngpB,  of  our  highways  and  bye-ways— of  our  streets,  and  alleys 
ami  suburbs — of  the  public  places  and  thoroughfares  in  our  me- 
tropolis, and  of  its  obscurest  haunts — still  loudly  and  awfully 
proclaim  that  necessity.  A  necessity  there  is,  a  vital,  a  tremendous^ 
an  overwhelming  necessity  for  an  increased  amount  of  Christian 
and  philanthropic  efforts  in  extending  and  universalising  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  A  necessity  there  will  be,  until  every  poor 
boy,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  every  poor  girl,  amongst  us  shall  be 
trained  in  the  best  form  of  intellectual,  and  mori^l,  and  religious 
discipline;  until  they  shall  be  saved  from  the  contamination  of 
bad  examples  and  bad  companions,  and  even,  if  it  is  possible, 
from  the  influence  of  flagitious  parents;  until  they  shall  be  rescued 
from  a  position  of  things  which  tends  to  crush  or  stifle  all  the 
germs  of  good,  to  develope  and  brin^  to  maturity  all  the  elements 
and  capacities  of  evil,  and,  we  might  almost  say,  hand  them 
over  from  a  sinful  and  shameful  life  to  a  wretched  and  penal 
immortality. 

If  these  admissions,  which  allow  a  certain  kind  of  necessity, 
prove  the  necessity  of  education  by  the  state,  we  make  them, 
nevertheless,  not  merely  with  cheerfulness,  but  with  an  anxious 
and  earnest  solicitude.  Let  our  argument  be  demolished,  but  let 
the  right  prevail.  Contending,  as  we  hope  to  contend,  not  for 
victory  but  for  truth,  not  for  any  personal  triumph,  but  for  the 
welfare  of  our  father-land,  and  for  the  secular  and  spiritual  happi- 
ness of  all  its  inhabitants,  God  forbid  that  we  should  shrink  from 
making  statements  which  we  believe  to  be  essential,  because  they 
may  be  turned  as  batteries  against  some  of  our  own  positions ! 

At  the  same  time  we  by  no  means  see  that  the  necessity  or  the 
utility  of  education  by  the  state  follows  as  a  logical  deduction 
from  the  particular  sort  of  necessity  which  we  acknowledge  to 
exist.  Our  antagonists  indeed  say,  and  seem  to  think  the  aver- 
ment decisive,  **  in  England  the  voluntary  system  of  education  has 
been  tried,  and  such  and  such  evils  are  prevalent;  in  Prussia 
legislative  interference  has  been  adopted,  the  same  evils  do  not 
prevail  to  the  same  extent ;  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  that  the 
former  system  should  be  changed  for  the  latter.*^  We  answer,  that 
the  fallacy  has  been  already  exposed  of  supposing  that  because 
legislative  interference  has  been  successful  m  Germany,  it  would 
be  successful  in  England ;  we  answer,  again,  that  if  the  same  evils 
do  not  prevail  in  Prussia,  there  prevail  other  evils  as  great;  and, 
moreover,  that  like  partial  causes  are  not  enough  to  produce  like 
effects,  unless  there  be  a  general  parity  of  circumstances,  and  the 
same  unimpeded  facility  for  the  operation  of  tde  causes ;  and, 
moreover,  that  there  is  now  a  steady  progress  towards  the  desired 
end,  and  that  the  end  is  ultimately  secure  of  attainment;  although 
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the  rate  of  progress  towards  it  ought,  we  allow,  to  be  accelerated 
bj  all  safe  and  wholesome  expedients  which  can  be  devised. 
Yet,  farther,  the  whole  condition  of  the  country  must  be  regarded 
in  one  comprehensive  and  connected  view.  The  ignorance  of  the 
poor,  in  whatever  degree  it  is  still  found,  is  not  its  only  misfortune, 
there  must  be  added  its  pauperism — the  distress  which  spreads 
over  many  of  its  interests — its  excessive,  or  at  least  its  thronged 
and  clashing  population — and  even  the .  license  and  excitement 
attendant  upon  its  political  freedom*  We  must,  therefore,  look  tO/ 
a  better  system  of  poor  laws — perhaps,  to  a  well-devised  scheme 
of  emigration, — and  to  a  wide  course  of  judicious  activity,  as  well 
as  to  a  more  general  instruction.  At  any  rate  the  evils  have  not 
sprung  from  a  single  source,  nor  are  they  to  be  healed  by  a  single 
remedy.  And  even  if  they  could  be  so  healed,  that  single  remedy 
would  not  be  education  by  the  state.  For  we  shall  show,  almost 
immediately,  that  unless  compulsory,  it  could  not  touch  the  pre- 
sent distemper ;  if  compulsory,  it  would,  in  all  human  probability, 
create  worse  distempers  than  the  present. 

On  all  these  points,  however,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  as  we 
proceed  to  bring  forward  the  evidence  on  our  own  side  of*  the 
question ;  hitherto  we  have  merely  rebutted  the  evidence  of  our 
adversaries,  and  endeavoured  to  point  out  how  the  slightest  test 
of  cross-examination  strips  it  of  the  chief  portion  of  its  applica- 
bility and  force. 

Our  own  evidence  is  twofold;  comprising,  1st.  The  good 
which  is  now  actually  in  progress  by  means  of  individual  and 
voluntary  exertion ;  and,  2dly.  The  evils  which  state  education 
will  inflict. 

Ist.  As  to  the  former  point,  we  say  boldly,  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  good  done  is  already  enormous,  and  that  it  is  receiving 
perpetual  and  almost  daily  accessions.  The  number  of  children 
already  taught,  and  the  amount  of  instruction  already  given,  is, 
as  Mr.  Bulwer  says,  larger  than  is  supposed ;  the  increase  of 
schools  is  at  a  rate  which  far  outruns  the  increase  of  population ; 
and  the  rated  of  increase  is  accelerating  year  after  year. 

As  to  the  number  of  children  taught,  we  must  refer,  having  no 
soace  for  the  extracts,  to  pages  1£() — 123  in  the  Report  of  the 
National  Society  for  1832;  and  that  Society,  we  must  remember, 
was  not  formed  until  the  year  181 1,  which,  with  reference  to  the 
life-time  of  a  nation,  is  only  as  yesterday. 

According  to  the  statement,  the — 

'*  Itrst  Result  in  1819,  obtained  by  means  of  circalars  addressed  to  ibe 
Clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  by  order  of  Parliament  :-^Tota^, 
Sunday  schools,  5,463  >  scholars  477,225.— N.B.  The  population  of  En^ 
Iwod  and  Wales  in  tbe  preceding  census  pf  ISilj  was  10,150,$15."^       , 
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**  Sdoond  RmJi  m  1886»  obtakiad  lif  aieAOS  4)f  drculan  addrentd  bf 
the  Natioaal  Society  to  the  Clogy  of  the  Eaiablished  Churchy  andcr 
favosu  of  a  free  cover  gxaoted  By  liis  Majesty's  government:— Tolil, 
schools,  8,399 ;  schobrs,  550,428.— N.B.  The  population  oF  Snglaad 
and  Wales  in  the  preceding  census  oF  1821,  was  11,978,875." 

**  Third  RtsuU  \n  1832,  obtained  by  means  -of  dnnlan  aft  on  llbfc 
National  Society's  previous  Inquiry  in  1826:— Total,  sc^oclft,  12,97**, 
tcholan,  900,025.— N.B.  l^e  pop«Aatien  c€  Englaiid  «n4  Wito  ia  Ikt 
|»f«eedi«g  oentus  of  18^1,  mm  iSi994,574." 

The  increase,  perhapS|  cannot  be  TCiy  HCturaitely  nsceitamed 
from  these  data ;  because  there  may  be  omissioiis  m  Ae  ^arHet 
returns.  Nor  will  our  knowledge  on  this  branch  of  the  ambject 
be  entirely  satisfactory^  until  w6  hare  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting the  next  official  statement  of  the  National  Society,  wbiiA 
will  be  made,  we  believe^  at  an  interval  of  six  years  fnim  ikt  <!ate 
of  their  last.* 

The  statistical  accounts  of  the  aggregate  of  education  are 
far,  we  admit,  from  being  peffectly  satisfactory,  inasmnch  as  they 
are  conflicting  and  perplexed.  But  this  is  a  defect  under  ^vrfiicn 
they  labour  in  common  with  the  whole  statistics  of  Ae  empire. 
We  confess,  therefore^  that  after  looking  over  various  statements 
of  the  numbers  instructed,  we  can  discover  none  of  which  the 
accuracy  is  ascertained  and  unimpeachable.  Still  the  fiacts  which 
we  have  stated  stand  out  in  bold  relief;  we  challenge  denial  to 
them ;  for  the  proof  we  refer  equally  to  the  reports  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  the  British  and  Foreign  School  ^Society,  and  the 
Sunday  School  Union.    We  assert  it  too  as  a  fact^  for  which  the 

*  AAer  all,  (he  arguiaent  for  or  against  the  interferenoe  of  the  state  Innii  m  great 
measure  epon  the  progress  which  edoeation  hasachnllv  made,  that  ts,  apoii  the  extent 
awl  flwtare of  the  aysleai  whidi  maat  be  dbteri^d  by  ns  tnterfeiamw  .If  tiiat  i^ttMl 
|i  in  the  maia  good,  mad  if  It  has  spread  and  ia  rapidljr  sfMneading  by  lacaaa  which 
alone  have  been  used  bj  the  National  Society  and  British  and  Fore^n  Societj,  (vie. 
the  training  of  masters  and  mistresses  for  schools,  Ihe  diifasion  of  iirfoiMatfon»  wid  tttt 
^reting  of  grants  In  aid  of  iMiilding  sdKiot«aoms>)  to  that  there  is  icnoii  to  ihiak  that 
bj  eikiicioaBj  asslstaaoe  from  the  atate  lowards  liuidimg  rwmt  aa^  lh«  sykteai  iD%bt 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  whole  country,  then  the  experiment  of  interference  is 
unjustifiable.'  The  recent  grant  of  Parliament  is  the  kind  of  assistance  contemplated, 
Wt  Its  aoMeal,  except  aa  a  mere  trial  of  the  pian»is  intouiideiahle  ■  tioi  te  aay,  con- 
traptihle,  Sboald  the  plan  be  acted  on  more  extensively,  it  will  be  advisable  Ibat  aid 
ihodd  be  given  towards  building  dwelling  hmites  for  masters  and  mistresses  of  schoobk 
It  was  verj  well  for  the  National  Society,  while  Its  means  were  so  ttnrited  and  inadc^ 
^vate  to  the  demands  made  epon  them,  to  aay  '*  we  caa  only  aid  In  the  indlapeotnblt 
part  of  the  project,  vis.  in  building  the  tckool'VOMn/* — but  Goversment»  if  they  taM 
the  measure  up,  hsTC  no  such  excuse  drawn  from  limited  funds — and  the  dwelling 
house  for  the  master  is  not  only  a  desirable  addition,  bot  one  which  is  often  Inditpens- 
mSk  ki  evder  to  the  pansmncace  ef  the  achool ;  it  it  eqed  to  an  endowmant  ton  an 
•Tcrage  of  £5  or  £6  a  year)  and  is  £sr  better  than  such  endowment*  inasmuch  as  Jt 
iecures  the  residence  of  the  master  on  the  spot.  In  the  case  of  mittr$s$es  oftdi^U  It 
IS  of  still  higher  importance.  The  spreading  of  gfrli  tchoob  voftim-fgnnla  teidben  H 
a  most  nnpoftant  feature  la  the  National  Socraty'a  ByHeu  ^f  opeMUoMv 
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National  Society  is  responsible,  that  die  totak  amount  of  thiMren 
educated  in  England  and  Wales,  upon  the  principle  of  ^ 
Church,  is  certainly  more  than  goO/XX);  and  if  the  Dissenters 
boast  that  they  educate  an  equal  nunaber^  though  we  may  doubt 
the  fact,  the  gross  amount  will  appear  to  be  at  least  IfiOOfiOO, 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.  Agaiuj  the  formation 
of  infant  sehools  is  compavatively  recent;  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  spreading  and  multiplying  througb  the  land  ma|r 
be  ft  source  to  every  Christian  patriot  of  the  purest  gratification. 

The  slalettents  upon  this^  subject  in  a  contemporary  Refiew 
are,  we  tru^^  the  result  of  ignorance  rather  than  of  wilful  and 
malignant  representation. 

''It  is  notorious^  that  many  sclmU  OTtce jfiourisMng  were  allowed  to 
<frop  from  want  of  patronage,  and  ethers  were  not  reported  on,  lolefy 
because  ibey  had  falles  kito  a  dedining  state*  Again,  the  writer,  in  the 
*  Companion,'  asaumes,  what  the  National  Society  doet  not  qffirmy  and 
t^hai  indeed  i$  qtute  mtonwtent  %ntk  the  fact,  thai  the  vaM  proportion  of 
{Sunday  school  children  are  taught  to  read.  Lastly,  we  find  it  imposeMe 
to  distinguish.  In  the  National  Society's  Reports,  bow  many  of  the  day 
scholars  also  attend  the  Sunday  schools,  aud  are  thus  reckoned  twipe : 
ftnd  this  element  of  uncertainty  extends  over  about  half  a  million  of  the 
pupils.*' — Edinh.  tleo.  No.  cxvii.p.  5. 

Here  let  us  pause*  *'  Does  not  affirm  1"  The  Report  of  the  Na^ 
tkmal  Society  does  positively  make  the  affirmation;  and  the  fact  is 
ttiOst  strictly  trne.  "  Pind  it  impossible  P  Impossible,  only  because 
the  reviewer  has  not  read  the  heading  of  any  one  page  containing 
the  list  of  schools.  There  are  no  children  reckoned  twice,  who 
are  not  distinctly  specified.  And  although  we  must  allow  that 
the  rtumerioal  accounts  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  and 
thd  Sunday  School  Union  are  often  involved  in  obscurity  and 
sometimes  in  inextricable  confusion,  the  Reports  of  the  National 
Society  will  be  intelligible  to  all  persons  who  are  willing  to  un- 
'derstand  them.  Be  it  rememberedi  too,  that  besides  the  asspcia- 
XlbtiB  just-  namedi  tnany  denominations  of  Dissenters  have  Sun- 
day School  Societies  peculiar  to  themselves ;  and  that  individual 
piety  is  at  work  to  a  prodigious  and  unimagined  extent  in  the 
cause  of  religious  and  moral  education  over  the  whole  surface  of 
tile  kingdom. 

Places 'are  mentioned  likeTring  and  Aylesbury,  where  no 
School  would  have  been  planted  but  for  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  an  individual,  John  Hull.  We  find,  in  the  books  of  the  National 
Society,  that  Aylesbury  has  a  good  National  Sunday  School  of 
130  boys  and  100  gifls,  formed  in  1817«  But  let  the  fact  be  as 
our  opponent  asserts  it.  What  does  it  prove?  Why,  that  indivi- 
dual exertion  has  planted  and  does  plant  schools  where  they- are 
wanted,  either  by  itself,  or  with  the  assistance  of  a  society* 
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*  Miidi  again  has  been  said  of  the  failare  and  disappearance  of 
schools  once  established.  A  pitifal  tale  is  narrated  about  Hen- 
ky-upon-ThameSy  where  there  happens  to  be  a  good'  National 
School  formed  io  181 7»  and  still  flourishing.  If  we  had  space 
•we  would  go,  by  the  aid  of  the  books  of  die  National  Society, 
•thfough  the  whole  country,  by  county  and  by  diocese,  and  show 
how  unfounded  is  the  outcry  about  the  precarious  existence  of  un- 
endowed schools.*  A  very  few  obsenrations  must  now  suffice. 
-  Every  one  who  calls  on  the  government  to  interfere,  thinks  it 
needful  to  prove  that  the  existing  means  for  educating  the  people 
are  whoHy  inadequate;  or  that  where  they  are  adequate  diey 
are  wholly  insecure. 

With  regard  to  the^  iiuecurity  of  schools,  the  question  tobe 
asked,  wjien.  a  school  fails  is  this,  viz.  whether  the  managers  were 
possessed  permanently  of  a  school  room  rent  free*  If  diey  were 
not,  the  temporary  failure  or  suspension  of  die  school  furnishes 
no  argument.  If  they  had  such  a  school  room  it  would  furnish 
an  argument;  but  then  there  is  thb  fact  on  record  to  show,  at 
least,  ho^  seldom  under  such  circumstances  it  will  fail. 

'^  The  Committee  observe  with  regret,  that  the  schools  have  failed  in 
twenty-seven  places  which  have  received  peconiary  assistani^  from  the 
Parent,  or  from  some  Society  of  its  District  Associations.  They  pledge 
themselves  to  use  every  exertion,  during*the  ensuing  year,  for  the  revival 
,of  .such  schods,  and  trust  that,  when  the  circunistances  aie  made  known 
to  the  gentry  resident  in  the  peighbourhood,  their  representations  for  this 
purpose  will  be  attended  with  the  desired  effect/*f — Nineteenth  Report, 
r^at.  Sac,  p.  12. 

**  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Society  (see  p.  13  same  Re- 
port,) in  1811,  74,500/.  had  been  voted  in  aid  of  building  school 
roomsj  besides  occasional  grants  of  local  societies  amounting  to 
18,400/."  And  how  much  of  this  had  been  spent,  to  preaesit 
.appearapce,  in  vain?  Why  just  seven  grants  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  amounting  to  1 75/.,  ^nd  twenty  grants  from  its  branch  so- 
cieties amounting  ^o  rather  less  than  the  same  sum.  But  jthesehave 
not  been,  ^pent  entirely  in,  vain,  either  if  they  were  the  means  of 
progipting  education  fpr  a  few. years  in  a  desolate  plac^^  or  if  die 
exertions  of  the  society  h^ve  been  sujBBcient  to  revive  die  schools. 
How  far  the  committee  hava  fulfilled  their  promis(BS  may  be 
judged  by  reference  to  the.  Report  for  1832,  the  next  which  con- 
tains a  printed  list  of  schools ;  becanaa  when  schools  have  once 
pbtained  a  grant,  whether  they  continue  to  flourish  or  not,  the 
name  of  the  place  always  appears,  in  the  society's  printed  list 
with  the  grant  against  it..   To.wbat  then  are  these  twentyrsevqn 

•  See  eipecitUy  the  Tables,  p.  106—8,  iu  the  National  Society's  Report  for  183S. 
t  There  are  above  3000  places  vrjth  Schools  in  Union.  • 
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grants  now  reduced.  Out  of  six  places  which  had  grants  from 
the  parent  society^  in  two  the  schools  are  revived ;  in  a  seventh 
the  grant  has  been  repaid;  out  of  the  twenty  places  to  which  the 
local  societies  bad  contributed  about  17^/*  in  fifteen  cases  the 
schools  are  re*established.  In  the  remaining  cases  there  is  a  pros- 
pect still  that  the  institutions  may  revive.  Surely  these  facts  n^^ 
only  be  stated^  to  show  the  absurdity  of  urging  the  insecurity  of 
schools.  While  tbe  desire  of  promoting  education  exists  among 
the  clergy,  «•  e.  so  long  as  there  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
among  us,  they  will  continue  to  flourish  and  do  their  work, — and 
when  (if  ever)  tlie  spirit  of  Christianity  dies  away  and  the  Church 
is  overwhelmed  by  her  foes,  then  schools  will  fail,  in  spite  of  an 
endowment  of  24/.  a  year,  as  proposed  by  Lord  Brougham,*  or 
of  four  times  24/.  secured  for  ever  by  the  most  valid  mstrument 
which  the  law  can  devise. 

Our  contemporary,  it  is  true,  brings  forward  an  extract  from 
the  National  Societ/s  Report. 

'^Unfortunately  m  many  places  containing  thousands  of  families 
whose  parents  are  members  of  the  Established  Church,  no  provision 
whatever  exists  for  tbe  education  of  children  according  to  tbe  principles 
of  that  church.*' — Ed.  Reo,  No.  cxvii.  p.  7. 

.  But  this  statement  was  made  with  an  almost  exclusive  re« 
ference  to  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts;  iand  no  one 
pretends  that  education  in  England  has  yet  reached  the  ultimate 
point  to  which  Christian  associations  hope  to  bring  it. 

Stronger  testimonials,  however,  are  adduced  from  the  Reports 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  for  1832  and  1833, 
which  more  roundly  declare,  that,  notwithstanding  the  exceptions 
of  that  and  kindred  societies,  **  England  is  yet  uneducated. 

The  phrase  is  intended  to  be  very  forcible — it  is  only  very 
vague.  But  there  are  two  things  to  be  observed.  First,  it  is  the  very 
business  of  a  petitioner  to  make  out  a  case  of  need ;  and,  more 
especially,  if  a  society  happens  to  want  money^  it  is  led  to  an 
overstatement  rather  than  to  an  understatement  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  has  to  contend ;  for  it  must  show  |hat  strong  efforts 
are  absolutely  demanded.  Theriefore  the  reports  of  a  society, 
written  for  a  particular  object,  must  always  be  received  with  cer- 
tain grains  of  allowance.  Again,  the  British  and  Foreign  So- 
ciety has  nothing  to  lose,  perhaps  much  to  gain,  by  declaring  that 
England  is  '*  uneducated/' — although,  if  it  be  "  uneducated/*  what 
has  that  society  been  about? — because,  if  a  state-education  were 
to  be  instituted  to-morrow,  the  principle  on  which  that  society  is 
founded  would  flourish  and  be  exalted ;  the  principle  of  the  rival 
society  would  be  trampled  to  the  ground. 

*  In  the  Third  Report  of  the  Coiamittee,  1818. 
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That  in  remote  districU,  where  the  habkatioott  df  the  poor  are 
thinly  scattered,  comparative  difficulties  and  deficiencies  will  oeoir 
in  the  process  of  instruction,  is  a  mere  truism.  Nor  can  the  inter- 
ference  of  the  state  remove  these  difficulties  and  deficiencies,  unless 
the  state  should  unexpectedly  develope  some  extraordinary,  nys- 
terious,  and  hitherto  occult  power  of  annihilating  space*  nod  ap* 
proximating  separated  spots,  and  stopping  the  winds  and  raina, 
and  arresting  the  decay  of  clothes  and  shoes,  and  communicatittg 
to  children  a  new  capability  of  walking  to  a  distance :  for  in  these 
and  sundry  similar  particulars  are  to  be  found  the  chief  obstacles 
to  the  formation  of  schools  in  country  parishes,  and  the  coHection 
apd  maintenance  of  a  considerable  number  of  scholars.  It  is 
thought,  we  know,  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  without  a  state* 
qducation,  as  well  as  a  state^churcb^  the  inhabitants  of  secluded 
villages  will  remain  "  pagans"  in  knowledge,  as  they  were  once 
pagans  in  religipn.  But  here  the  action  of  large  influentiaWocte^tes 
appears  entirely  overlooked.  The  yery  use  of  such  societies  is  to 
take  the  whole  kingdom  under  their  care ;  to  find  where  the  need 
is  greatest,  and  to  supply  it)  to  almost  equalize,  as  it  were,  the 
fieans  and  resources  of  a  land,  by  bringing  the  jaffluence  of  one 
pari  to  bear  upon  the  poverty  of  another,  and  to  circulate  the  life* 
bipod  of  instruction  not  only  through  the  mighty  arteriea  of  a 
cpuntry,  but  through  its  minutest  and  remotest  veins.  As  iadivir 
duals  must  form  and  maintain  societies,  so  extensive  societies,  well 
organized,  and  well  worked,  may  cause  a  kind  of  level  in  the  dis" 
Ifibution  of  universal  benefit,  and  also  prevent  any  serious  fluc- 
tuations, throug(i  the  caprice  or  death  of  individuals. 

But  then,  we  are  told,  in  a  village,  or  remote  district,  ^nly  one 
school  can  be  supported ;  and  that  school  ought  to  be  on  a  liberal 
jH'iQciple,  of  which  all  sects  may  reap  the  advantage ;  and  not 
r^ulfited  by  the  exclusive  notions  of  any  particular  society.  We 
pigl)t  suri^ly  reply,  that,  if  there  is  only  one  school  in  a  place,  that 
ppe.^ught  to  be  on  the  principles  of  the  church,  and  pot  founded 
)>y  the  state  on  a  principle  adverse  to  the  church.  But,  in  point 
pf  fact,  the  one  s$;hool,  if  there  is  but  one,  will  he  almost  always 
establishedjt  aqcording  to  the  tenets  either  of  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  of  person^.^vho  possess  the  largest  share  of  pro- 
perty and  influence.  Jn  neither  case  is  any  great  hardship  likely 
tp  \)e  sustained.  In  the  country,  indeed,  if  the  school  be  a  church<» 
school,  the  practical  grievance  may  be  returned  generally  as  fuL 
From  Dr.  Walmesley's  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1818,  and 
from  all  that  we  have  seen  or  heard,  we  are  assured  that  the  most 
conscientious  dissenters  very  seldom  entertain  an  objection  that 
their  children  should  partake  of  the  benefits  of  schools  formed 
upon  the  plan  of  the  National  Society,     No  teats  are  put;  no 
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f  iiQ»Uoii9  are  nakti,  mftpH  tbift  «g«  c^  Ibe  cbUd ;  nni)  ptl^adftHQi. 
at  church,  although  usualij  eatpqtlij^  U  iWA  fUwaja  onfoiCKkd* 

Ag^in,  kt  us  louk  to  the  amoiuit  of  ikn  inatrucUoa  giveo. 
Here  w«  tMFe  attacked,  both  by  Mr.  Bulwur  (iMmi^  ^  W  Vbe  nvv^ 
bors  taught*  gives  evidence  io  our  favoujr,)  and  by  our 
fajy  of  a  uortheiq  Review. 

Mr.  Bulwer  says, 

'  '*  In  the  number  of  schools  and  of  pupils,  our  accoHol,  cm  the  whol^ 
IS  extremely  ^satisfactory.    Where  ihea  do  we  fall  I  Not  in  the  ^cboels, 
hut.  in  the  instruction  that  is  given  there  :  a  great  proportion  of  t^ie  poorer 
children  attend  only  the  Sunday  schools,  and  the  education  of  once 
•  week  is  not  very  valuable;  but  generally  throughout  the  prkoar}* 
schools,  nothing  is  taught  but  a  Hti^  spelting,  a  x^ery  little  reaiiHng-^ 
still  less  writing — the  catechism — the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  an  vnexphtmeJt 
unehicidated  chapter  or  two  in  the  Bible ; — add  to  these  the  nasal  mastery 
of  a  hymn,  and  an  undecided  conquest  over  the  ruh  of  addition^  and  you 
behold  a  very  finished  education  for  the  poor.*^ — England  and  the  Eng&sht 
Tol.  i.  p.  304—306. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  we  believe^  likes  to  be  considered  a  man  of  i^t. 
ahion — an  amateur  author  and  •editor — a  geutlemaa  legislator  i^ 
pud  therefore  we  pass  over  with  a  amile  his  very  uatural  ignQranct 
upon  s^cb  subjects  as  the  actual  amoiint  of  edMcatioQ  ej^tended  to 
the  poor  children  in  the  best  of  our  national  schools.  HeM/gAi 
have  the  charity  to  adopt  the  Aristotelian  rule  of  judging  of  every 
thing  by  the  best  of  its  kind.  Nay»  we  would  engage  to  bring 
ehiktreD  from  almost  any  one  of  theno,  who.  in  their  knowledge  o( 
the  Bible,  so  ''  unexplained  and  tmeiucidated,"  and  io  their  con'* 
quest  Dot'only  over  addition,  but  over  the  rule  of  three^^althougb. 
we  expect  soon  to  see  added  to  their  knowledge  vulgar  and  deci^. 
mal  fractions  and  the  first  rudiments  of  mathepiatics — would: 
puzzle  him  exceediogly,  and  put  his  science  to  the  blush. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  men  whose  business  it  ia  to  hav^  bfittef 
information  ? 

'  **  In  the  National  Schools,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  greater  number 
of  books  on  their  list,  nothing  can  be  mofe  meagre  and  stingy  than  the 
allowance  of  instruction  doled  out.  It  is  comprised  under  the  beads  oC 
Reading,  Writing,  and  Ciphering.  By  the  first  is  to  he  understood  th% 
faculty  of  pronouncing  and  spelling  English  words^  not  of  compreheuding 
their  import,  still  less  the  structure  or  grammar  of  the  language : — ths| 
reading  is  rigorously  confined  to  one  subject.  The  ciphering  goes  no 
farther  than  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic :  the  writing  may  be  culti- 
vated, to  any  extent  of  mechanical  dexterity;  for  there  Is  no  limHation 
when  the  hand  and  not  the  head  is  to  be  exercised.  Such  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  instruction  given." — Edin,  Rev,  p.  13. 

Yet  let  us  observe  the  different  way  of  describing  the   same 
things,  when  applied  to  the  primary  system  intended  for  France^ 
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A  system  by  no  means  more  comprehensive  is  thus  depicted  in 
tejms  much  more  grandiloquent: 

^'  It  comprehends  moral  and  religious  instmction,  reading,  writing, 
the  principles  oi  the  French  language,  cipheriug,  and  an  acquuntance 
with  the  authorized  system  of  weights  and  measures." — Edin.  Rco.  p.  21. 

Thus  the  gjassic  story  has  its  counterpart,  and  the  mules  are  no 
longer  the  offspring  of  jackasses  ;  but  it  is,  **  Hail,  daughters  of 
the  tempe$t'footed  mares  /" 

What  again  shall  we  think  of  the  following  extract  ? 

''  In  the  catalogue  of  school  apparatus  and  of  books  made  accessible 
iu  any  shape  to  the  children,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  means  of  conveying 
general  information, — any  work,  for  example,  of  voyages  and  travels, — 
of  natural  or  civil  history, — or  containing  tbe  elements  of  grammar  or 
geography, — any  map,  but  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  not  always, — 
any  means,  in  short,  to  stimulate  and  gratify  the  curiosity  of  a  child, — 
to  open  his  mind  to  mathematical  truth, — to  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  country  he  lives  in, — its  soil,  surface,  productions,  traditions, 
or  history, — or  to  attach  him  to  any  of  its  institutions,  except  the  form 
of  worship  of  the  English  church.  So  little,  indeed,  are  the  agreeable 
associations  with  the  business  of  instruction  cultivated,  that  we  think  it 
not  improbable  many  an  English  peasant,  who  in  bis  boyhood  got  all 
that  these  schools  could  give  him,  should  be  now  unable  to  read."—* 
Ed*.  Rev*  p.  14. 

What  I  did  the  writer  of  this  malicious  nonsense  never  hear  of 
lending  libraries,  to  which  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools  have 
access;  and  of  which  many  of  them  rejoice  to  avail  themselves? 
Is  he  ignorant  that  the  object  of  these  libraries  is  recommended 
and  promoted  by  the  National  Society,  and  by  the  clergymen  in 
almost  all  our  populous  parishes  ?  Is  be  ignorant  of  all  that  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  is  doing?  of  all  that 
the  Strand  Committee  is  doing  ?  Did  he  never  see  the  list  of 
books  upon  their  catalogue  ?  Even  of  the  routine  of  common 
school  instruction,  he  seems  to  know  nothing. 

In  shorty  when  we  mark  the  point  to  which  things  are  tending, 
we  sometimes  anticipate  an  objection,  whether  just  or  unjust — 
that  there  is  a  disposition  to  over  instruct,  rather  than  under 
educate,  the  poor  children  in  our  national  schools.  The  attention 
of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  connected  with  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  have  turned  their 
peculiar  attention  to  the  subject  Books  have  been  compiled 
under  their  superintendence,  in  the  departments  of  history  and 
geography,  which  we  have  seen  in  actual  use.  The  titles  of  others, 
with  a  peculiar  reference  to  Sunday  schools,  we  have  prefixed  to  the 

H  A^  •'"*  article.  These  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  We  cannot 
well  desire  any  thing  better.  The  introduction  of  the  elementa 
or  political  and  social  economy  we  know  to  have  been  suggested. 
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The  following  is  even  quoted  by  our  cotemporary  as  an  extract 
from  the  General  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  the  year  1833. 

''  A  conviction  of  the  superabundance  of  time  at  the  disposal  of  school- 
masters, has  induced  the  managers  of  certain  schools  to  seek  for  variety 
of  employment.  Hence  the  reading  of  works  of  History  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  &c.  in  addition  to  the  usual  school-books,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  some  places ;  and  in  others,  the  study  of  English  Grammar, 
or  the  learning  of  the  notes  and  elements  of  Music,  with  a  view  to 
improving  Psalmody,  has  been  made  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  day."-— 
Ed.  Rev.  p,  17.  * 

The  candour  with  which  the  extract  is  introduced,  may  be 
judged  by  the  subjoined  remark  which  precedes  it.  *^  A  similar 
acknowledgment  of  the  narrowness  and  inadequacy  of  the  origi- 
nal constitution  and  present  practice  of  the  National  Society,  is 
implied  in  the  following  extract ;''  whereas  the  object  of  the 
appendix  is,  to  show  that  from  ihe ^rst  the  society  contemplated 
the  abundance  of  time  which  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
children,  after  they  had  acquired  a  due  aud  necessary  portion  of 
religious  instruction ;  and  to  illustrate  one  method  of  employing 
that  spare  time,  namely,  in  works  of  industry. 

When  men  are  in  the  mood,  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  hazard  one 
assertion  as  another.  Perhaps,  therefore  we  ought  to  be  grateful 
-for  the  acknowledgment  that  the  children  in  the  National  schools 
are  taught  to  read;  the  insinuation  that  they  are  nof  taught  to 
read,  would  be  quite  as  correct,  as  the  insinuation  that  they  are 
not  taught  to  understand  what  they  read.  We  are  not  such  opti-*^ 
mistif  as  to  suppose,  that  the  present  state  of  education  is  the 
^'  very  best  of  all  possible  states  f '  as  the  state  of  society,  is  not 
the  very  best  of  all  possible  states.  Village-schoolmasters  may 
still  be  found,  who  are  not  models  of  excellence  in  their  profes« 
sion;  as  village-clerks  may  still  be  found,  who  would  be  con«> 
siderably  puzzled  by  a  word  of  four  syllables.  But  it  would  be 
hardly  logical  to  universalize  the  proposition,  and  infer  that  the 
clerks  attached  to  the  churches  in  England  are  incapable  of 
reading  the  church-service.  Individual  deficiency  will  occur, 
more  or  less,  under  all  systems ;  but  we  have  even  Mr.  Owen's 
evidence  that  the  practice  of  instilling  the  sense  of  all,  that  is 
taught  and  read,  is  general  and  unexceptionable  in  our  National 
schools. 

But  the  am6unt  of  benefit  cannot  be  reckoned  simply  by  the 
number  of  national  or  parochial  schools  which  are  established,  or 
the  course  of  instruction  which  is  pursued.  The  system  of  the 
schools  is  linked  with  the  whole  system  of  parochial  government. 
The  infant  schools,  the  lending  libraries,  the  savings'  bank,  the 
visiting  societies,  are  all  carried  on  in  connection  with  them,  and, 
in  great  measure,  by  the  same  machinery,  and  under  the  same 
Buperintendence ;  and  thus  not  merely  the  clergymen  are  linked 
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to  their  parubioners,  bdt  the  richer  inhabitants  are 'Connected  and 

/  |>ound  together  with  the  poor.  And  when  we  bear  in  mind^  thdt 
the  clergymen,  as  a  body,  were  never  so  active  in  their  re- 
spective districts  as  ihey  are  at  this  period,  and  that  the  best  me- 
thods of  parochial  regulation  were  never  so  well  understood,  tUe 
danger  of  disturbing  all  this  existing  machinery  must  be  evident 
to  the  most  careless.  But  men  who  sit  in  their  closets  and  write 
books*  too  often  neither  know  the  va&t  amouot  of  good  which  is 
actually  done,  and  the  still  vaster  amount  which  is. on  the  point  of 
beiiig  attempted,  by  the  wise  benevolence  of  associations  and  in- 
dividua.s;  nor  can  they  conceive  the  mischief  with  which  tb^ 

.  may  afflict  the  country,  by  substituting  splendid  but  impracticable 
profectSy  unsMted  to  the  institution  of  the  government,  and  the 
^nius  of  the  people. 

Such,  it  remains  to  demonstrate^  is  the  scheme,  as  applied  to 
England,  of  education  by  the  state. 

In  England,  as  we  have  shown,  education  by  the  state  is  a  mene 
experiment ;  we  have  also  shown,  that  it  is  an  umiecesuity  ex- 
periment. It  remains  to  show  that  it  is  a  most  perilous  experi- 
ment. If  we  make  it,  we  laanch  upon  a  new  ocean;  and,  alas, 
we  can  have  no  confidence  in  the  pilots  who  will  be  on  board.  • 
In  the  first  place,  the  people  of  England  are  certainly  not  «0- 

,  customed  to  refer  doubtful  and  complicated  undertakings  to 
Government,  as  the  executive  power ;  as  far  as  is  practicable, 

.  ^y  prefer  to  keep  them  in  their  own  hands.  Protection,  raAher 
Ihan  agency  is  sought  from  the  legislature  ;  but  individual  enter- 

•  jxrise  is  all-^rvading  and  omnipotent.  The  people,  to  speak  not 
so  -much  of  the  rights,  as  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  are  less  anxious 

.for  an  intermeddlii^,  or  what  is  called   a  pa/er/m/ government, 

.than  for  one  which  will  leave  all  the  members  of  the  great  house- 
bold  to  pursue  their  own  occupations,  and  push  their  owu  schemes 
of  imiprovement,  without  interference  or  molestation.  Least  of 
all,    do  they  approve  a  continual  censorship  and  surveillaitce ; 

/quite  satisfied  that  the  government  should  interpose  only  by  main- 
taining ovder,  by  afibrding  security  to  person  and  property,  by 
pi^venting  individuals  from  wronging  each  other  or  the  commu- 
nity, or  by  affording  pecnniary  assistance  when  exigencies  arise. 
If  we  look  throughout  the  country  at  its  canals  and  rail-roads,  its 
marvels  of  mechanical  skill  and  toil,  its  works  of  utility  and 
charity,  its  institutions  of  industry  and  science,  we  see  every 
where  stamped  upon  it  the  character  of  a  free  and  active  nation ; 

,  a  nation,  loving  its  activity  as  well  as  it  loves  its  freedom;  and 
not  the  impress  of   a  despotic  and  arbitrary  rule,  where  all  the 

.  authority  and  energy  are  centered  in  one  focus  ;  and  where  opera- 
tions, however  magnificent  and  serviceable   in   themselves,  are 
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diiried  forward,  as  if  the  sHbjecto  were  merely^the  implements^of 
the  head  of  the  state.  Often  has  it  been  witnessed  among  us, 
that  the  best  way  to  spoil  hopeful  and  promising  undertakings,  is 
to  put  them  under  the  superintending  control  of  the  government; 
With  us,  a  mercantile  company,  or  a  benevolent  association,  can 
do  infinitely  more  than  a  commission  or  a  bureau.  So  at  least 
it  has  been  in  9td  England :  if  we  are  now  to  have  a  new  Eng- 
land, or  a  young  England,  as  our  neighbours  boast  of  their  new 
France,  oi-  their  "  young  France,^  we,  for  our  parts,  feel  no  strong 
appetite  for  a  change,  in  which  the  very  identity  of  the  nation 
nay  be  00  far  lost,  that  perhaps  even  the  debts  and  obligations  of 
one  period  will  be  not  recognised  in  another,  by  a  country  which  is 
no  longer  the  same.  We  apprehend,  nay,  we  cannot  but  discern/ 
unspeakable  danger,  in  attempting  to.  alter  the  entire  principle 
upon  which  our  affairs  have  proceeded  in  conformity  with  the  very 
bent  and  bias  of  the  national  mind ;  instead  of  preserving  the  old 
principle^  but  honestly  endeavouring  to  ameliorate,  and  complete, 
and  perfect  the  details.  Let  us  beware,  lest  we  drop  the  sub- 
stance for  the  shadow ;  and  forfeit  all,  by  aspiring  to  grasp  at  once 
incompatible  advantages.  We  might  even  remark,  that  the  gene-- 
ral  process  of  the  highest  civilization  is  towards  a  species  of  self-^ 
government;  that  is,  the  more  knowledge  and  enlightenment  are 
equably  diffused  throughout  a  land,  the  more  its  inhabitants  can 
do  for  themselves,  and  the  less  they  require  the  positive  interfere' 
ence  of  a  legislature. 

The  expense  of  the  plan  will  be  such,  as  would  perhaps  hardly 
auit  the  economical  temper  of  the  times.  In  St.  Jameses 
Chronicle  for  August  1st,  1833,  we  find  the  following  statement 
in  a  report  of  Mr.  Roebuck^s  speech  upon  the  introduction  of 
his  bill  in  July  29th  :— 

"  He  would  uow  proceed  to  some  of  the  details  of  the  proposed  ptau, 
as  to  the  masters  to  be  employed^  and  their  remuneration.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  these  schools  should  be  equally  within  the  reach  of  the  rich 
as  of  the  poor.  It  was  proposed  by  the  present  plan  that  there  should 
first  be  infant  schools,  and  that  from  them  the  children  should  go  to 
schools  of  industry,  the  latter  of  which  should  be  separately  for  boys  and 
for  girls.  Then  there  were  to  be  these  scboob  of  industry  in  every  dis- 
trict, the  country  to  be  divided  into  districts  as  in  America.  The  honour- 
able member  then  stated  that  tit  addition  to  the  abooe  thefe  were  to  be 
normal  schools,  the  object  of  which  was  the  instruction  of  the  masters 
who  were  to  teach  in  the  other  schools  3  these  were  all  to  be  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  superior  officer,  and  the  honourable  member  stated 
that  the  good  effect  of  the  normal  schools  in  France,  since  the  revolution, 
had  been  very  gi-eat  One  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  public 
tuition  of  the  masters  would  be,  that  they  would  be  raised  to  that  rank 
in  their  professioa  which  would  be  an  inducement  to  them  to  embracii 
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it.  lo  ccmdu^ipD,  the  bonoorable  member  adverted  to  the  expense  o€ 
Uw  pn^x»ed  plan,  and  complained  that  the  public  monies  of  the  country 
had  been  expended  upon  Tarions  objects  of  minor  importance,  while  on 
a  subject  like  that  of  education  none  had  hitherto,  on  any  la^e  scak^ 
been  laid  out." 

The  expenses  of  suck  a  plan  would  indeed  be  formidaUe ; 
and  let  the  government  be  assured  that  when  the  geatlemen  of 
the  movement  party  have  concocted  a  plan,  they  will  not  long  be 
saUsfied  with,  any  other  plan  than  their  own.  The  expenditure 
of  the  National  Society  will  be  found  by  turning  to  almost  any 
Report;  or  particularly  the  Report  for  1830,  p.  13.  A  notioa 
may  be  formed  of  the  expenditure  in  Prussia,  when  we  learn, 
that  there  necessitous  parents  are  supplied  with  children's 
clothing,  8cc.  There,  besides  the  maintenance  of  the  schools 
there  is  a  fund  for  pensioning  off  old  schoolmasters. 

But  where  are  the  resources  for  all  such  things?  what  parish 
already  burdened  with  poor-rates  will  wish  to  encounter  this  ad* 
ditional  tax  ?  As  the  matter  now  stands,  when  masters  and  mis- 
tresses of  schools  are  sent  from  London,  the  farmers  (and  their 
superiors  also)  make  inquiry  whether  they  have  a  family,  and 
refuse  to  engage  them  if  they  have  several  childreni  lest,  possibly, 
the  parish  should  have  to  encounter  the  expense  of  their  support.. 
And  are  these  the  men  who  will  receive  as  a  boon  the  announce-^ 
ment  that  henceforth  their  parish  rate  will  have  the  burden  of  the 
schoolmaster  certainly,  add  his  children  after  him  if  he  happens 
to  die? 

Yet,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  not  disposed  to  make  a  bugbear 
of  the  expense  y  for  we  believe  that  whatever  may  be  bestowed 
upon  the  religious  and  useful  education  of  the  poor  will  be  more 
than  saved  in  police,  and  criminal  prosecutions,  and  the  relief  of 
pauperism.  But  we  feel  the  difficulty  of  the  question, ''  How  could 
the  government  propose  a  tax  for  educational  purposes,  after 
withdrawing  a  grant  for  strictly  religious  purposes  immediately 
connected  with  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  promotion 
of  Christianity  V 

As  to  the  men  who  vituperate  a  religious  establishment  in 
connection  with  the  state,  and  yet  advocate  an  educational  esta-- 
blishment  in  connection  with  the  state,  we  may  surely  smile  at 
the  gross  inconsistency  which  they  display ;  and,  unless  charity 
forbade  us,  we  might  hurl  back  with  a  deadly  effect  some  of  the 
taunts  and  contumelies  with  which  we  have  been  assaulted.  To 
this  state  education  then  are  all  to  contribute?  What!  they  who 
are  still  obstinate  in  their  incredulity  as  to  the  benefits  of  any 
popular  education  at  all,  ATt  they  to  contribute?  They,  who  dis- 
like the  principle  of  a  state  education,  are  they  to  contribute?. 
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They  to  whbm  the  particular  method  of  state  educSition  whicK 
happens  to  be  adopted  is  insurmountably  obnoxious,  are  they  to 
contribute?  And  can  the  very  persons,  who  are  the  parents  and 
patrons  of  such  a  scheme,  talk  of  the  very  principle  of  ^  Church, 
establishment  as  a  rank  oppression  and  an  intolerable  wrong. 
With  what  colour  or  pretence  can  they  be  guilty  of  a  self-contra^ 
diction  so  extravagant  and  so  barefaced^? 

Just  let  us  suppose  a  specific  instance  in  the  conduct  of  these 
liberty*mongers.  They  go  (at  least  the  legislature  by  their  inter- 
vention goesj)  to  some  sour  and  sturdy  person  in  decent  circum- 
stances, who  loves  bis  own  money  much  better  than  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  *^  Sir,  you  must  pay  £S  per  annum  towards 
the  new  system  of  state  education,  introduced  under  the  authority 
of  parliament/'  The  man  refuses,  with  eitpressions  not  thie  most 
polite,  and  tells  them  that  '*  all  classes  ought  to  educate  them- 
selves or  their  own  children,  or  that  the  classes,  which  cannot,  are 
better  without  education/'  His  remonstrance  is  in  vain,  he  must 
pay,  or  see  an  execution  upon  his  premises. 

The  liberty-*roongers,  we  will  suppose,  next  go  to  the  poor 
man  with  another  kind  of  compulsion.  "  You  must  send  your 
children  to  school."  The  man  or  his  wife  answers,  ''  I  have  no 
wish  to  send  them  ;'*  or  *•  I  won't  send  them;"  or  "  I  can't  send 
them,"  "one is  ill;"  or^'anotherhas  no  shoes;"  or  *' another  has 
ajob  by  which  he  earns  3s,  a  week."  These  cases  avail  nothing. 
Ine  children  must  go  to  school,  or  the  parents  must  pay  a 
penalty,  or  go  to  the  tread-mill.  That  the  rich  and  the  poor 
persons  thus  described  would  act  rightly,  we  need  not  and  do  not 
assert..  But  these  cases/ which  would  not  long  remain  imaginary 
cases,  may  at  once  show  that  in  very  many  points  there  is  no- 
thing so  despotic  as  the  theory  of  modern  liberalism,  and  nothing, 
so  arbitrary  as  its  practice. 

As  to  the  expense,  there  is,  to  be  sure,  a  much  shorter  process 
suggested  by  some  persons,  who  can  cut  all  the  gordian  knots  of 
financial  difficulty  by  the  slashing  sword  of  spoliation.  It  is 
merely  to  assume  that  corporate  funds  are  abused,  and  charitable 
bequests  perverted,  and  that  the  present  distribution  of  revenues 
attached  to  cathedral  establishments  is  a  grievance  to  the  nation, 
and  the  thing  is  done.  Why  should  there  be  any  hesitation  in 
turning  these  streams  of  rich  fertilization  into  the  great  channel 
of  national  advantage;  when  the  only  inconvenience  is  to  reduce 
the  income  of  a  few  pampered  ecclesiastics  to  the  proper  dimen- 
sions, and  cut  down  by  a  salutary  curtailment  the  quantity  of 
Greek  and  Latin  which  is  taught  in  the  land  ?  We  can  only  an- 
swer, that  any  such  plan — ^not  to  call  it  a  sacrilegious  robbery-^ 
would  at  best  proceed  upon  the  fatal  an{i  unliallowed  principle 
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af  doing  e^  Aat  good  may  come ;  and  lliat  even  if  it  could 
Ae  people  from  an  additional  impost,  which  cifx:um8tanoe  maj 
itoeif  hei|tM8tionable,  it  would  alienate  from  the  cause  of  popular 
education  ifae  very  persons  whose  «upp<M  would  be  most  val«« 
able,  if  it  be  not  entirely  indispensable;  and  would  connect  the 
idea  of  diffused  knowledge  widi  the  ideas  of  irreligious  rapacity 
and  flagrant  injustice. 

But  another  position  is,  we  beliere,  that  resources  can  i>e 
found  for  the  education  of  the  people,  without  laying  am/  addi« 
tional  tax  upon  the  public.  But  these  considerations  anse.  If 
the  money  is  saved  in  some  other  way — by  a  more  economie«l 
management,  as  to  the  poor  laws,  for  instance-— and  llien  applied 
to  purposes  of  education,  still  the  people  are  taxed  to  a  certain 
amount,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  used  for  the  generd 
reduction  of  taxation,  or  vi'hicfa  would  have  returned  at  once  into 
tfieir  own  pockets :  and  the  turbulent  and  the  discontented  among 
the  people,  the  thousands  who  care  more  for  money  than  for  either 
knowledge  or  religion,  will  soon  discover  that  a  tax  is  coniuiued,. 
even  if  it  is  not  made,  and  that  a  saving  is  prevented,  if  no  addi- 
tional burden  is  imposed.  Their  will  therefore  fnay  be,  that  the 
sums  should  be  appropriated  to  some  other  purpose;  and  this 
may  even  be  the  case  if  the  funds  of  cathedral  establishments,  or 
corporate  endowments  and  schools,  should  be  seized.  And  thus  a 
derangement,  if  it  must  not  be  called  a  spoliation,  of  property, 
might  not,  after  all,  be  made  subservient  to  public  instruction ; 
for  if  they  can  be  seized  for  one  object,  they  may  soon  be  devoted 
to  another.  In  our  view,  we  repeat,  the  cost  of  the  system  is 
almost  the  least  important  element  of  the  calculation :  but  that  it 
must  cost  something,  and  that  the  people  must  be  taxed  to  the 
amount  of  that  cost,  are  incontrovertible  propositions :  and  when 
the  penurious  or  the  irreligious  shall  be  told  that  the  cost  is  ten 
times  more  ttmn  repaid  in  the  diminution  of  other  outlays,  through 
the  good  conduct  of  an  educated,  as  contrasted  with  an  unedu- 
cated, population,  they  may  still  say,  *'  Yes;  but  there  were  indi. 
viduals  ready  and  willing  to  procure  for  us  the  benefit  without 
putting  us  to  the  first  expense." 

There  is,  again,  this  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
money  derived  from  endowed  grammar  schools  which  may  be 
defunct,  and  other  similar  sources.  If  these  funds  are  fairly 
available  for  purposes  of  general  education,  they  ought,  as  having 
Originally  belonged  to  grammar  schools^  to  be  made  available  for 
the  education  of  a  class  much  above  the  lowest;  and  correspond 
rtther  with  the  mittetischule  of  Prussia  and  the  ecdles  moyetmes  of 
France,  than  with  schools  of  primary  instruction  for  the  poor ;  or 
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But  is  the  texfkjiwie  ^Hm  mdtf  f&mmiunmm^  Ar  ^mm  ^m 
4)4iier  obstacles,  tet  ih  afek^  «•  the  umvermlity  •of  ed«ic«tMni  ain<wi| 
•flb^  poor  i  Th«  deficieocy  of  fond*  sttndfl,  «s  to  eeme  ^strictfr^ 
«t  the  top  of  the  list :  and  it  is  a  remarkaMe  proof  of  the  eagei» 
hem,  the  energy,  the  vigour  with  which  edtieation  tnaj  he  proses 
€uted  in  -die  exitfting  fiystem,  if  adeqtiate  futids  are  provided,  th«it 
in  a  very  short  spftce  of  tine,  upon  the  at^nounceaietit  of  th^ 
intended  grant  by  government^  the  National  Society  made  appU^ 
nation  to  the  atnonnt,  we  iinderBtand>  of  i6,000i,,  and  the  Britiidi 
and  Foreign  Socieily  to  the  aoioimrt  of  l6>000/«  The  returns 
^ve  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  hvA,  without 
vouching  for  estreme  accuracy,  inre  believe  that  the  foregoing 
ntatemeiit  vt'iU  be  fmmd  nearly  ^correct. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  a  la»ietttable  miertake,  to  imagine  that  -a 
nniiciency  of  funds  for  building  a  aehool^  pitying  &  master  and 
mistrest,  and  discharging  the  cttrrent  expenses,  is  aU  that  is 
reqnified.  It  is  indeed  all  that  the  State  can  do;  but  there  is  it 
<vast  deal  more  to  be  done.  There  are  scholare  to  be  provided^ 
as  veell  «6  a  master ;  and  let  'no  one  suppose  that  all  the  existing 
achools  are  full,  and,  therefove,  that  if  there  were  Others,  they 
would  be  full  likewise.  From  all  the  evidence  adduced  before 
the  various  committeea,  it  appears  that  many  existing  >  sehools 
neither  are^  -nor  ever  have  been,  filled  ;  that  from  the  incapackf 
or  bad  temper  of  a  •achool-nftaBier  or  school-mistress,  or  from  th^ 
desperate  poverty^  or 'recklessness,  or  indisposition  of  the  parentis 
an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  is  found  in  procuring  and  keep*- 
ing  the  requisite  number  of  scholars.  In  other  places,  again, 
Jcboels  are  tilled  almost  as  fast  as  they  can  be  built;  there  is  a 
readiness,  an  eagerness,  to  obtain  and  even  pay  for  iastructiont; 
:and  almost  the  only  obstacle  to  the  universality  of  education  -is 
(he  want  of  money  or  of  room.  So  much  depends  upon  the  dil^ 
&renoe  df  localities  or  of  personal  exertion;  so  in6nitely  varied 
are  the  cirouftistanoes  of  the  country,  and  so  opposite  are  the  dtf- 
iiculties  that  occur. 

But  we  may  go  further:  wc  may  suppose  schools  established 
and  organized — scholars  collected — masters  and  mistresses  aj>- 
pointed  and  at  work — some  central  board  of  reference  and  adm^ 
nistration  constituted: — but  the  question  comes,  who  are  to 
undertake  the  task  of  constant  and  almost  diii\y super itUendence? 
Without  that  superintendence,  be  the  masters  who  they  noayi  the 
schools  will  not  prosper  long.  We  ask  therefore  again,  from  whirt 
quarter  is  superintendence  to  come  ?  Then  will  it  be  found  that 
ifae  hearty  concurrence  and  countenance  of  (he  clergy  of  thh 
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Established  Church  is  a  sine  quA  nm — ^that  very  ^oonteDance 
which  the  whole  plan,  in  its  origin  and  its  spirit,  is  conatitttted  to 
preclude.  No  dependence  can  be  placed  for  a  contniuMicie  upon 
the  lay  members  of  the  establishment;  for  their  occupations, 
either  of  business  or  amusement>  their  migrations  from  one  ren» 
dence  to  another,  or  their  alien  habits,  will  interfere  too  much 
to  make  thtir  attendance  at  the  school  the  staple  commodity, 
although  a  very  useful  addition.  We  suspect  that,  the  clei^  ii 
the  Establishment  being  disgusted  and  annoyed  away,  the  super- 
intendence will  fall  ultimately  into  the  hands  of  Dissenting 
ministers*  For  all  is  a  gain  to  the  Dissenters,  and  a  loss  to  the 
Establishment,  in  the  state  of  things  which  we  contemplate. 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  our  minds  that  no  Central  Board,  no 
apparatus  of  legislative  provision,  no  interference  of  the  state, 
could  obviate  these  difficulties,  or  even  insinuate  itself  into  the 
Aooks  and  crevices  in  which  they  lurk. 

Yet  there  are  not  only  difficulties  but  impracticabilities.  This 
is  proved  by  the  contrariety  of  opinions,  which  exists  among  the 
advocates  of  state-education  themselves.  One  publication  is  for 
introducing  more  of  religion,  another  for  introducing  less;  one  is 
for  compulsion,  another  is  for  non-compulsion;  one  for  force, 
another  for  moral  iniSuence.  The  Review,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  says, 

''  As  to  the  other  provision,  for  compuUory  attendance,  we  could  not 
Tecommend  it  in  any  plan  of  English  education;  bat  should  prefer  trust- 
ing, as  tbe  French  legislature  has  done,  to  persuasion,  and  the  gradual 
^l^rowth  of  a  schoolgoiog  habit  among  tbe  people.  Indeed,  the  Prussian 
law  enforces  attendance  only  where  it  is  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people.'* — Edinburgh  Review,  No.  1 17,  p JO. 

This  curious  kind  of  voluntary  impressment  and  non*compul- 
aory  compulsion  would  be,  we  fear,  something  too  refined  and 
aubtle  for  the  gross  understandings  of  the  Ebglish.  And,  what 
-is  still  more  curious,  the  impracticability  of  the  plan  seems  to  be 
allowed,  in  the  very  Review,  and  in  the  very  article,  which  is  at 
the  trouble  of  traducing,  and  misrepresenting,  and  calumniating 
all  present  systems,  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  it. 

"  It  is  not  to  he  disguised,  that  very  formidable  obstacles  still  stand 
In  the  way  of  the  final  settlement,  by  any  great  legislative  measure,  of 
this  momentous  question.  The  difficulty  of  trimming  the  balance  be- 
tween the  friends  of  the  Established  Church  and  tbe  Dissenting  interest, 
was  that  which  shipwrecked  the  Education  Bill  of  1820.  That  diffi- 
culty still  exists,  and  is,  we  fear,  as  little  likely  to  be  got  over  now,  as 
then.  A  measure  more  favourable  to  the  Dissenters  than  that  bill  was, 
might  probably  nass  the  House  of  Commons,  but  would  infallibly  be 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords;  while  a  measure  originating  in  the  Upper- 
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House  of  Parliameot^  wbich  sbould  give  to  tbe  established  clergy  tbe 
same  influence  and  controul  wbich  they  had  by  tbe  bill  of  1820,  woald 
ttcarcely  pass  tbe  Commons^  and  would  certanily  not  be  acceptable  to  Ibe 
country  at  large.  And  if,  to  take  a  third  supposition,  a  measure  wera 
iotroducedy  which  should  leave  .the  minuter  shades  of  religious  belief  ta 
be  explained  and  enforced  by  parents  at  home,  and  by  pastors  in  Sunday 
schools,  in  their  parochial  visitations^  and  from  the  pulpit — which  should 
confine  the  part  of  school  instruction  regarding  religion  to  the  great  doc- 
trines which  all  Christians  agree  in  —and  should  consider  religion,  in 
reference  to  children,  as  an  a&ir  rather  of  the  heart  than  of  tbe  bead» 
and  religious  impressions  as  still  more  important  at  that  age  than  reli*^ 
gious  knowledge — such  a  measure  would,  in  all  probability,  meet  with 
Prions  opposition  from  the  majority  of  both  parties. 

*^  In  these  circumstances,  and  in  a  country  not  very  able,  and  still  lesa 
willing,  to  bear  tbe  additional  burden  which  the  establishment  of  p«r0'» 
cbial  schools  necessarily  implies,  we  fear  that  any  attempt  to  carry  through 
a  general  measure  would  still  be  premature  J' — Edinburgh  Rev.  No.  1 1 7> 
pp.  26,  27. 

^*  Premature  r  It  will  always  beprematare,  as  long  as  the 
existing  constitution  of  tbe  country  remains  entire  and  unim* 
paired.  A  very  few  words  will  be  enough  as  to  the  impractical 
bilitu;  and  we  shall  then  conclude  by  demonstrating,  pardy  m 
conjunction  with  this  topic,  the  positive  mischief  which  the 
attempted  introduction  of  education  by  the  state  is  calculated  to 
effect  among  us^  both  in  what  it  must  undo,  and  what  it  must  do. 
The  project  would  assuredly  fail,  and  would  cause  deplorable, 
perhaps  irremediable,  evils  in  the  progress  of  its  failure. 

Both  these  points  will  be  made  out,  if  we  consider  that  there  is 
an  absolute  series  of  dilemmas  involved  in  the  plan*  It  must,  in 
spite  of  our  ingenious  contemporary,  be  either  compulsory  or 
non-compulsory  :  it  must  be  either  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
established  church  or  not  on  the  same  principle  as  the  established 
church :  it  must  either  teach  religion,  or  not  teach  religion :  it 
must  embrace  in  its  sphere,  either  the  whole  education  of  the 
country,  or  only  a  part 

If  it  is  to  be  non-compulsory,  the  whole  scheme  will  be 
nugatory  and  abortive;  perhaps,  tbe  very  smallest  mouse  that 
mountain  ever  produced.  The  state,  the  mere  state,  thus  reduced 
to  a  metaphor  and  a  name,  cannot  effect  more  than  the  present 
methods  used  by  individuals ;  nor,  if  it  meets  with  the  hostility 
instead  of  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy,  one  tenth  part  so  much* 
The  people,  already  jealous  of  the  rulers  and  their  intentions, 
will  look  upon  it  with  misgiving  and  suspicion :  they  will  imagitie 
that  some  sinister  objects  are  contemplated,  which  are  not  avowed: 
if  the  government  becomes  unpopular,  the  government  education 
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win  •bitf^  m  't$  wipopularity,  luid  bj  th^l  Ubpopuknf^  be  »Mkem 
tesiMns. 

-  If  it  w  compiiltofj,  of  wlnt  wrtttre  is  the  emnpvilsiioii  to  bei 
Are  the  little  ttrehiff>9  to  be  dragged  to  school  everj  mornivg  Mid 
afternoon  by  the  police  ?  Or  are  the  names  of  the  refractory  to 
be  reported  to  the  Central  Board?  Or  is  the  responsibility  of 
sending  theoi  to  fall  upon  the  parents?  .And,  if  the  ikiotber  wiahes 
to  keep  a  girl  at  home  to  help  her  in  washing,  or  attending  a  sici( 
child,  and  the  father  prefers  to  earn  something  by  the  boy*^^ 
labour,  how  are  they  to  be  punished  ?  What  is  to  be  the  peaait^ 
far  neglect  i  I»  it  to  be  a  fine  for  the  first  offence,  aad  i»priao»^ 
ment  for  the  second,  and  transportation  for  tbe  third  ?  Wby^  m 
many  districts  of  the  eotrntfy,  the  very  meotioii  of  sock  a  plan 
would  be  received  either  with  a  boot  of  contempt,  or  a  yell  of 
indignation.  The  gift  of  education,  so  accompanied,  would  be 
lYJected*  as  an  abomination  and  a  nuisance.  To  compel  registra- 
tion, where  the  thing  is  done  once  for  all,  may  not  be  found  easy  | 
to  compel  edncation,  where  the  sense  of  compulsiim  will  recur 
every  day,  is  an  undertaking  from  which  the  boldeat  might  ahriak* 
And  if,  at  a  period,  when  harsher  measures  must  ht  adopted  in 
the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  a  compulsory  education 
abould  be  added  as  another  grievance,  we  would  aotanswef  for 
the  consequences. 

.  It  is  the  nature  of  all  men-^and,  above  all  men,  of  Engliali«> 
men,  to  ^um  with  distaste  from  every  thing  oompnlaory ;  even,  as 
we  allow  that  education  would  be,  a  compulsory  batf;/ii.  They 
might  like  to  send  their  children  to  school;  and  yet  wooM  say 
with  FalstafF^'  But  not  on  compulsion,  if  reasons  were  as  plenty  aa 
blackberries/'  And  what  would  the  champions  of  compulsion  say, 
if  Christian  men,  women  and  children  were  compelled  to  attend 
Chureh  oif/y  once  a  week,  upon  pain  of  mulct  or  incarceration  i 

Is  the  plan  to  be  on  the  principle  of  the  Established  Church  t 
If  it  be,  invectives,  denunciations,  derision,  menace,  with  all 
kinds  of  active  opposition,  would  rain  in  a  pitiless  storm. of  ten* 
fold  violence.  But  on  this  branch  of  the  alternative  it  ia  needless 
to  say  more.  The  plan  is  Kot  to  be  put  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Established  Church :  nor  do  the  clergy  ask  it :  nor  do  the 
friends  of  the  Church  require  it.  But  if  it  be  put  on  an 
opposite  principle,  what  happens?  A  State-Church  on  one 
principle,  and  a  State* Education  on  another,  cannot  co-exut. 
Even  now,  from  the  fury  of  its  enemies  and  the  pusillanimous 
lukewarmuess  of  many  among  its  friends,  the  Church  can  hardij 
maintain  its  ground.  The  great  catapult  to  ensure  its  destruc* 
tion  will  be,  the  establishment  of  state- education  on  a  principle 
adverse  to  its  pretensions. 
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We  »aj  without  scruple^  that  the  state-edueatidny  if  iwder*-: 
taken  at  all^  wiH  be  undertaken  on  a  principle  of  disaent.  There^ 
are  too  large  societies  bow  at  woik^  which-  proceed  by  different 
patfasy  but  have  for  their  comnou  object  the  lastruction  of  tbir 
people: — the  Natiovial  Society >  which  is  avowedly  attached  to- 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  the  Britiab  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  which  includes  all  sects  and  denominations  of  ChristiaQ»«r 
Now,  we  are  not  contending  which  principle  is  right  and  which 
is  wrong ;  but  we  do  most  unequivocally  affirm^  that  the  state** 
plan  would  adopt  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  one  society, 
and  throw  overboard  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  otherr  For 
it  would  train  up  the  English  poor,  without  any  direct  view  or 
definite  reference  to  the  Church  by  law  established— the  Church  coik 
nected  with  that  very  State,  which  would  yet  set  on  foot  a  system 
of  education  palpably  at  variance  with  the  very  essence  of  the 
Church.  The  anomaly  is  so  monstrous,  that  we  can  hardly  trace 
it  upon  our  paper  without  a  confusion  of  words  and  language. 

Again,  is  the  state  to  teach  religion,  or  not  to  teach  religion  ? 
Mr.  Bulwer  informs  us  that  it  is ;  and  informs  us  that  the  philo^ 
sopher  ought  not  to  object  to  religious  instruction  more  than  the 
divine  ought  to  object  to  secular  or  useful  instruction? 

"  Would  the  pbtlosopher  agree  to  this  ?  No,  inileed,  nor  I  neither. 
Why  then  should  we  ask  a  greater  complaisance  from  the  ecclesiafitic  ^ 
h%  cannot  think,  nnless  be.  be  indeed  a  mercenary  and  a  hypocrite,  the 
very  Swiss  of  religion — ^that  religious  knowledge  is  less  necessary  than 
civil  instruction.  He  cannot  believe  that  the  nnderstanding  alone  should 
be  cultivated,  and  the  soul  forgot.  But,  in  fact,  if  we  were  to 
attempt  to  found  a  wholesalis  national  education,  in  which  religious  In- 
struction were  not  a  necessary  and  pervading  principle,  I  doubt  very 
much,  if  public  opinion  would  allow  it  to  be  esfcablisbed }  and  1  am 
perfectly  persuaded,  that  it  could  not  be  rendered  permanent  and  com-^ 
plete.  In  the  first  place,  the  clergy  would  be  justly  alarmed;  they 
would  redouble  their  own  efforts  to  diffuse  their  own  education.  In  a 
highly  Christian  country,  they  would  obtain  a  marked  preference  for 
their  establishments ;  a  certain  taint  and  disrepute  would  be  cast  on  the 
national  system ;  people  would  be  afraid  to  send  their  children  to  the 
National  schools ;  the  ecclesiastical  schools  would  draw  to  themselves  a 
^vast  proportion — I  believe  a  vast  majority — of  children ;  and  thus  in 
effect  the  philosopher,  by  trying  to  sow  unity,  would  reap  division  ;  by 
trying  to  establish  his  own  plan,  be  would  weaken  its  best  principle ; 
and  the  care  of  education,  instead  of  being  shared  by  the  clergy,  would 
fall  almost  entirely  into  their  hands*^' — England  and  the  EngHsht  vol.  L 
pp.  386—387. 

But  then  how  far  is  the  religious  instruction  to  extend  ?  Tq 
whatever    point  it  extends,  at  whatever  poitit  it  stops,  some 
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feelings  will  be  offended^  some  principle'  will  be  invaded,  some 
occasion  will  be  given  for  dissatisfaction  and  discontent. 
'  Mn  Bnlwer  asks,  '^  that  which  Prussia  effects  in  this  respect, 
why  should  not  England  ?"  For  the  answer  to  this  question,  we 
turn  to  another  contemporary  publication ;  believing  the  fact  to  be 
as  it  is  there  stated,  and  declining  to  enter  into  the  argument^ 
what  the  fact  ought  to  be. 

*  **  When  we  consider  the  entire  absence  of  theological  controversy  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  3  in  Italy  and  Spain^  on  account  of  the  slavery 
of  the  press ;  in  France  and  Germany,  on  account  of  the  state  of  opinion ; 
it  is  astonishing  to  contemplate  the  activity  and  violence  of  the  reli- 
gious contest  kept  up  in  this  country.  Every  sect  maintains  its  periodl-* 
Qal  works,  its  magazines,  its  reviews,  and  its  newspapers.  A  large  part 
of  our  modem  literature  consists  of  polemical  divinity.** — Foreign  Quart. 
Rev,f  vol.  xii.  p.  295. 

,  Inexperienced  persons  may  conceive  that  all  differences  of  re« 
ligious  opinion  may  be  harmonized  in  a  school  by  a  judicious 
aystem  of  class  books.  What  says  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  in  his 
admirable  Charge: — 

'*  Every  experiment  that  I  have  known  for  blending  discordant  reli- 
gious elements  in  one  system  of  education  has  failed.  The  result  is, 
either  a  laxity  of  doctrine,  or  a  neglect  of  religion,  or  a  clandestine 
Struggle  for  ascendancy  in  some  of  the  component  parts  at  the  expense 
of  others. 

"  If  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  after  every  concession  that  can 
reasonably  be  made,  is  not  allowed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  institution, 
it  seems  to  me  by  far  the  wisest  way  to  form  distinct  schools,  in  which 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  each  party  may  respectively  be  taught. 
It  is  more  likely  to  preserve  harmony  and  mutual  respect  and  good-will; 
and  it  will  at  least  obviate  the  construction  to  which  the  other  scheme 
is  liable,  that  we  think  lightly  of  the  differences  existing  between  our- 
selves and  the  various  sects  by  which' we  are  surrounded."— flw/iopo/' 
i/a«d^>  CAorgc,  pp.  32,  33. 

/•  Let  us  accomplish,"  says  Mr.  Bulwer,  "  oiir  great  task  of 
conimon  instruction,  not  by  banishing  all  religion,  but  by 
procuring  for  every  pupil  instruction  in  his  own^"  But  state- 
education,  instead  of  procuring  it,  will  withdraw  it :  or.  at  least, 
will  entirely  preclude  the  notion,  that  one  form'  of  Christianity  is 
better  than  another,  and  therefore .  that  the  creed  of  the  Church- 
man is  better  than  that  of  the  Sectarian.  And  we  hazard  the 
prediction,  that  let  education  in  this  country  be  undertaken  by 
the  state,  and  from  that  moment  it  will  become  a  party  and 
polemical  question  ;  for  such  are  the  elements  which,  among  us, 
draw  and  assimilate  all  things  to  themselves.  It  will  become  a 
^^'tl  n?",  u  ^  of  political  rancour,  and  theological  irritation. 

v^h  .  but  Church  and  state  may  act  together,  and  the  govern- 
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ment  schools  may  come  into  play  simply  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
schools  already  established.**  Here^  unfortunately,  is  still  another 
dilemma.  HerCi  again,  if  the  state  does  any  thing,  it  must  do 
either  the  whole  or  a  part  We  are  not  speaking,  be  it  remem^ 
bered,  of  the  government  as  addressing  itself  to  supply  some 
local  and  temporary  emergency,  but  as  undertaking  a  plan  of 
instruction  for  the  poor  children  of  England.  Now,  unless  its 
operations  are  conducted  on  a  large  and  magnificent  scale^  they 
will  be  unworthy  of  itself,  and  tend  to  bnng  it  into  ridicule. 
Men  will  turn  with  a  smile  from  the  magnitude  of  individual  ex- 
ertion, to  the  miserable  pettiness  of  the  state  achievements, 
nearly  as  when  the  European  monarchs,  in  1814,  after  viewing 
the  splendid  structures  with  which  the  associated  capital  and 
spirit  of  private  persons  had  spanned  the  Thames,  asked  **  where 
then  was  the  bridge,  which  the  state  had  constructed  ?**  and  were 
shown  the  little  wooden,  painted,  Chinese  affair,  with  its  jingling 
bells,  and  gingerbread  ornaments,  which  was  thrown  over  the 
Serpentine.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  the  dignity  of  the  state 
lowered.  In  such  a  case  as  general  education,  either  it  ought 
not  to  interfere  at  all,  as  a  party  responsible  for  the  issue;  or  it 
ought  to  interfere  upon  some  fit  and  necessary  occasion ;  and  then 
interfere  with  universality  and  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  does  interfere  with  universality  and 
authority,  the  solid  and  compact  mass  of  existing  instruction  must 
yield,  and  crack,  and  dissolve  away,  like  ice. 

Again,  is  the  plan  to  include  in  its  sphere  the  whole  education 
of  the  country,  or  only  a  part  ?  The  philosophical  politicians, /Mir 
excellence,  demand  that  it  shall,  like  the  Prussian  scheme,  embrace 
all  classes  and  grades  of  scholars ;  all  sorts  of  seminaries  and  es- 
tablishments for  education.  Every  smaller  project  they,  upon 
logical  principles  of  reasoning,  think  insufficient  and  self-contra^ 
dictory ;  but  others,  upon  principles  of  common  sense,  hold  their 
scheme  to  be  wild  and  impossible. 

Then  we  step  into  a  labyrinth  of  confusion,  when  we  ask,  if  the 
board  is  instituted,  how  for  is  its  jurisdiction  to  extend?  Is  its 
authority  to  embrace  only  the  new  schools,  to  which  the  stato  is 
father  and  god^father,  or  the  whole  education  of  the  country?  the 
education  of  the  po<>r  only,  or  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor — all 
endowed  schools,  or  all  charitable  schools,  or  all  schools  without 
exception  ?  Are  the  clergy  to  refer  their  proceedings,  in  the  su-^ 
perintendence  of  their  own  parochial  establishments,  to  a  board, 
composed  perhaps  of  theorists,  who  know  no  more  about  the  in- 
ternal organization  and  peculiarities  of  an  English  parish,  than 
about  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? 

There  is  yet  another  dilemma,  the  plan  must  be  either  uni- 
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form  or  not  onifonn.  If  it  be  not  umfonn,  it  loses  its  cbflracter ; 
it  loses  all  that  constitutes  to  the  eyes  of  its  admirers  its  attract 
titreness  and  its  grandeur;  it  becomes  not  one  plan  of  state  edit*- 
tation,  but  a  number  of  fragments  and  scraps  of  plans,  without 
regularity  or  cohesion.  If  it  be  uniform,  it  must  well  nigh  ex^* 
elude  religion,  by  excluding  the  differences  of  religion.  Never^ 
theless,  from  all  we  hear,  we  must  assume  that  it  ir  to  be  um«' 
form. 

Again,  another  dilemma  comes.  The  government  must  ha^e 
the  clergy  either  for  them  or  against  them.  Here  how  should 
the  clergy  be /ar  them?  but  if  they  are  against  them,  it  seems 
generally  agreed  by  M«  Cousin  and  the  other  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  plan  is  impracticable.  In  truth,  if  the  connection 
netween  Church  and  State  were  dissolved  to-morrow  by  a  bill  of 
divorcement,  and  the  Episcopalians  of  England  were  merely  a 
sect,  even  then,  without  their  concurrence  and  countenance,  the 
operations  of  the  government  in  introducing  a  plan  of  national  in- 
struction would  be  crippled,  if  not  defeated. 

If,  then,  the  system  is  attempted,  what  will  be  the  result?  In 
the  first  place,  a  strong  and  most  conscientious  resistance  will  be 
offered  by  the  ministers  and  friends  of  the  Church  of  England. 
As  one  evidence  of  this  fact,  for  it  is  a  fact,  and  not  a  prophecy, 
we  may  state  our  knowledge  that  many  parties,  who  made  appli- 
cation for  a  share  in  'the  government  ^rant  of  £20,000,  put  the 
question  to  persons  most  conversant  with  the  matter,  whether  by 
receiving  it  they  should  place  themselves  and  their  school  under 
the  control  of  tbe  state ;  because,  as  their  determination  was  ex- 
pressed, they  would  rather  decline  the  grant  than  accept  it  upon 
such  conditions.  And  let  ministers  be  assured,  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  Churchmen,  seeing  in  the  proposed  scheme  a  blow,  and 
perhaps  a  death-blow  aimed  at  the  Establishment,  will  feel  it  as  a 
religious  duty  to  intercept  and  frustrate,  rather  than  assist  it.* 

.  *  Ona  Clergyman,  indeed*  the  Rev.  John  James  Taylor,  has  advocated  the  project. 
*'  The  Times"  quoted  him ;  and  the  next  day  appeared  in  the  same  journal  (January 
i^th,  1834,)  a  letter  from  Robert  Owen,  claiming  the  praise  of  havmg  oriffinated  the 

'  irhole  plan,  undbeen  tlie  first  person  who  reeoromended  it  to  Holland  and  rrossia. 

'  *  ffle  then  proceeds  to  eulogise  "  the  truly  useful  practical  Sermon  of  the  Rev.  John 
James  Taylor,  a  very  large,  and  the  most  essential  portion  of  which  is  in  the  spirit,  and 
in  a  great  degree  in  the  very  letter  of  what  I  most  earnestly  urged  the  government  to 
atlopt  in  1813,  as  the  only  means  by  which  a  permanent  improvement  would  be  ef- 
fteted  bi  this  or  in  any  other  country." 

We  wish  the  Rev.  John  James  Taylor  joy  of  this  praise ;  though  it  comes  from  a 
quarter  from  which  we  should  hardly  expect  to  have  an  eulogium  upon  the  doctrine 
or  conduct  of  any  English  clergyman,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Wade.    Let  Mr. 

.  I^ylor  make  the  most  of  it ;  he  must  not  etpect  much  from  any  other.  Whether  he 
was  right  or  prudent  in  carrying  up  into  the  pulpit  his  plagiarisms  from  Robert  Owen 
we  shall  not  stop  to  decide  ? 

Thtf  ••  Times'*  says  that  tiot  JUbert,  but "  Frederick*'  the  great,  was  the  author  of  this 
scheme.    Whether  it  were  Robert  or  F^^eridE,  either  of  thmk  would  be  cmuiUmi, 
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What,  tbeD,  is  to  be  the  tpectacle?  Are  we  to  see  Church* 
•chools  and  State-schools  set  up  in  rivalry  one  agaiaat  the  other} 
Are  we  to  see  the  former  stocked  with  juvenile  dissenters^  and 
the  latter  with  the  children  whose  parents  are  attached  to  the 
Establishment  ?  Will  this  spectacle  be  seemly  or  salutary  i  Or» 
if  the  Church  retires  from  the  indecorous  conflict^  are  the  new 
schoolsi  which  will  be,  in  point  of  fact»  almost  seminaries  of 
dissenti  to  grow  up  and  flourish  under  the  tutelary  patronage  of 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm? 

In  that  case,  we  repeat,  state*education  tnuii  disturb  the  exist* 
ing  system  to  its  centre,  nor  can  any  degree  of  care  or  cautioa 
prevent  this  derangement.  Make  the  law  provisional:  say  thai 
It  is  simply  to  be  a  trial  on  a  moderate  scale  and  for  a  time ;  still 
an  irrevocable  blow  will  have  been  struck  at  the  character,  and 
therefore  at  the  efficiency,  of  all  existing  operations*  Much  will 
have  been  done  to  damp  individual  energy,  to  check  and  benumb 
individual  ardour,  and  either  to  destroy  the  spirit  at  least  with 
which  the  labours  of  individuals  and  associations  are  pursued,  by. 
•orrounding  them  with  uncertainty  and  gloom ;  or  work  them  up 
to  a  determined  and  systematic  opposition  against  the  measures 
of  the  government,  in  points  where  opposition  would  be  as  un* 
becoming  as  mischievous,  and  where  success  must  depend  upon 
the  most  cordial  agreement. 

The  proposed  plan  must  be  inimical  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church  in  two  ways ;  that  is,  both  in  the  materials  of  the  design, 
and  in  the  agents  who  are  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Its  princi- 
ple, as  we  have  fully  detailed,  is  diametrically  an  antagonist  prin- 
ciple to  that  of  a  dominant  and  established  form  of  religion ;  and 
the  parties  to  whom  the  general  direction  of  the  education  of  the 
country  is  confided,  will  no  longer  be,  as  heretofore,  the  ministers 
of  ihh  Established  religion.  Their  supremacy  will  be  annihi* 
lated ;  and  they  will  hardly  like,  it  is  probable,  to  be  sharers  by 
mere  sufferance  in  the  work  which  was  formerly  their  own,  their 
influence  practically  slighted,  and  their  peculiar  tenets  practically 
vilified.  No:  the  education  of  the  country  is  vttended  to  fail, 
and  will  fall,  into  other  hands.  No  Englishman,  then,  who  would 
uphold  his  ecclesiastical  establishment,  can  with  consistency  en* 
courage  the  project  of  education  by  the  state,  if  we  are  right  as 
16  its  character*  There  are  many  reasons  indeed  why  we,  in  our 
ignorance,  prefer  a  state  religion  to  a  state  education.  The  for^ 
mer  we  possess,  the  latter  is  in  nubibus.  The  former  is  inter* 
woven  with  our  history,  our  habits,  our  earliest  associations,  our 
best  and  holiest  feelings :  the  other  is  an  imported  novelty,  with 
which,  after  all,  our  climate  may  disagree.  The  former  is  eo* 
ordinate  with  the  stttte,  and  cannot  be  made  subservient  to  evil ; 

ii2 
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tbe  other  is  a  subordinate  instrument,  and  may  be  used  as  an 
engine  for  purposes  the  most  injurious.  The  former  is  confined 
to  a  few  definite  articles,  fixed  and  invariable :  the  other  ranges 
over  a  vast  area  of  progressive  and  fluctuating  knowledge.  The 
former,  being  already  ours,  more  than  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
the  lattel*. 

But  to  proceed ;  as  the  scheme  would  almost  immediately  be 
subversive  of  the  Established  Church,  so  ultimately  it  would  be 
fatal  to  the  religion  of  the  country.  The  generalities — ^the  fnorali- 
ties  of  religion  would  be  retained :  but  the  sublime  and  mysteri- 
ous doctrines  of  Christianity  would  drop  one  by  one  away»  The 
topic  is  invidious:  but  we  unhesitatingly  declare,  that  it  is  capable 
of  strict  and  positive  proof. 

That  the  projected  interference  of  the  state  must  tend  to 
disconnect  divine  from  human  knowledge,  religious  from  secular 
instruction,  in  the  great  process  of  education,  and  the  general 
discipline  of  the  mind  and  heart :  that  it  will  expose  religious 
education  to  the  very  casualties  from  which  it  seeks  to  exempt  all 
other  education,  as  if  it  were  the  least  important  of  any :  that  it 
will  leave  religion  to  be  taught  either  by  the  parents,  who  too 
often  have  neither  time  to  teach  it,  nor  ability,  nor  inclination ;  or 
by  the  clergy,  whom  the  whole  plan  must  either  distress  or  exas- 
perate : — diat  religion,  too,  ought  not  to  be  taught  merely  by  itself, 
on  the  Sunday,  or  on  extra-hours,  as  if  it  had  no  connection  with 
all  knowledge  and  all  practice;  or  as  if  it  were  a  matter  too  much 
involved  in  doubt  and  difficulty  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
common  and  general  tuition — that  the  religion  of  the  scheme, 
therefore,  could  not  be  exactly  that  by  which  the  most  estimable 
men  in  the  country  could  be  satisfied :  for  that  their  piety,  with- 
out being  either  very  voracious  or  very  fastidious,  could  not  be 
contented  with  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality  proposed ;  and 
that  the  whole  scheme,  under  a  semblance  of  liberality  and  gran- 
deur, is  altogether  narrow  and  unphilosophical — all  these  points, 
alas !  are  as  obvious,  as  they  are  bitter,  to  our  minds. 

Such  a  result  the  project  of  state  education  must  have  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  in  more  ways  than  one.  All  the  schools — the 
schools  of  the  National  Society,  for  instance — will  be  disor- 
ganized ;  their  scholars  will,  in  part  at  least,  be  taken  away;  and, 
as  to  the  members  of  the  association  themselves,  apostacy  may 
thin  their  ranks,  and  even  bankruptcy  threaten  their  funds;  for 
what  guarantee  is  there  that  men  will  come  forward  with  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions  when  they  are  taxed  into  the  bargain  i 
Or,  perhaps,  the  Society,  like  supplanted  manufacturers,  will 
transfer  their  capital,  and  machinery,  and  experience  to  some 
other  quarter ;  they  will  devote  themselves  perhaps  to  the  esU'* 
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blishinent  and  maintenance  merely  of  Sunday  schools*  Biit  still 
it  becomes  a  question,  Whether  they  will  be  able  to  collect  the 
children  on  a  Sunday,  when  their  influence  over  them  has  been 
weakened,  and,  perhaps,  almost  obliterated  during  the  rest  of  the 
^eek.  Again,  from  the  multiplicity  and  importance  of  other 
engagements,  the  clergy  are  often  really  unable  to  bestow  much 
time  on  Sunday  upon  the  school:  and,  unquestionably,  Sunday 
schools  ahne  will  never  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  their  superin* 
lendence  over  the  general  progress  of  the  education  of  the  poor. 
Moreover,  as  we  have  just  said,  even  the  pecuniary  means  may 
be  no  longer  at  their  command.  In  any  case,  however,  there  will 
be  a  shock  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  because  the  go- 
vernment is  to  evince  its  "  impartiality,  and  it  must  be  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  land  that  the  state  does  not  deem  it 
essential  or  advisable  to  train  up  the  rising  generation  of  the  poor 
in  the  distinguishing  principles  and  doctrines  of  that  Church  with 
which  it  is  itself  m  communion;  there  must  be  a  shock  to  the 
religion  of  the  country,  because  it  will  be  proclaimed,  that  reli- 
gion is  the  only  thing  which  is  not  thoroughly  taught ;  and  that 
after  a  certain  point, — ^which  point,  if  the  scheme  cleaves  rigidly 
to  its  fundamental  principle,  can  be  barely  beyond  atheism, — the 
state  is  not  to  feel  any  concern. 

This  fact  would  be  painful,  if  the  state  were  obliged  to  en- 
counter the  evil;  it  is  dreadful,  when  the  state  goes  out  of  its  way 
to  inflict  it.  The  evil  is  now  in  a  very  great  measure  avoided; 
because  separate  schools  can  instruct  the  children  of  difierent 
persuasions  in  their  difierent  peculiarities  of  faith;  but  the  state 
could  not  provide  masters  for  all  the  several  sects ;  and,  besides, 
in  the  very  attempt,  it  would  sacrifice  that  splendid  uniformity, 
which  is  one  chief  glory  of  the  design.  If,  in  conjunction  with 
these  considerations,  we  bear  in  mind,  that  strenuous  exertions 
are  being  made  to  admit  dissenters  to  the  benefit  of  degrees  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  that  a  charter  is  loudly  demanded 
for  the  London  University,  which,  as  Mr*  Bulwer  remarks, 
teaches  no  religion  whatever,  because  it  is  to  be  of  all  religions ; 
we  cannot  but  entertain  a  sober  and  well-grounded,  not  a  frantic 
or  cowardly,  apprehension,  that  there  exists  in  certain  quarters 
an  intense  wish  entirely  to  sever  and  cut  asunder  the  constituted 
education  of  the  country, — the  education  of  the  lowly  as  well  as 
the  high,  and  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor, — from  the  constituted 
relipion  of  the  country. 

We  are  told  even  by  the  Northern  Review,  *'  sometimes  a  new 

school  on  Bell's,  or  Lancaster's  principle,  would  start  up,  ruin, 

and  disperse  some  half  dozen  schoolmasters,  and  be  then  allowed, 

,  by  the  cooling  zeal  of  the  local  committee,  to  go  to  pieces  itself 
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ud  distppeir  P'  And  could  the  state  perform  no  simiinr  achieve- 
ment? is  there  no  possibility  that  the  state  could  ruim  and  dUpent 
the  present  schools?  and,  if  its  own  machinery  goes  to  pieces,  in 
what  situation  should  we  be  left? 

The  time  has  been — our  notions  of  English  liberty  beiog 
grosser  and  more  vulgar — when  the  idea  of  a  legislative  educa- 
tioHy  accompanied,  as  it  must  be,  with  a  kind  of  domiciliary  in- 
quisition into  the  private  habits  of  the  poor,  would  by  no  means 
have  suited  the  stomach  of  an  Englishman.  Even  now,  we  have 
our  doubts,  whether,  even  if  the  compulsory  part  of  the  plan  be 
put  aside,  the  popular  mind  is  sufficiently  imbued  with  refined 
-and  scientific  principles  of  freedom,  to  relish  its  general  character. 
We  imagine,  that  it  will  at  least  afford  a  pretence  for  raising  a 
clamour  against  dictatorial  interference,  calculated  only  for  the 
meridian  of  despotic  states ;  and  if  this  opinion  once  thoroughly 
impregnates  and  agitates  the  political  atmosphere,  the  whole 
design  will  be  8hip«-wrecked  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  launched. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  note  which  has  been  already  sounded  by  Mr. 
Cobbett  and  his  school.  With  such  persons  the  notion  will 
never  be  palatable,  that  the  poor  should  be  drilled  and  dragooned 
to  school  by  the  government,  and  indoctrinated  with  whatever 
notions  it  may  please  to  instil;  and  we  shall  be  continually  told 
-^f  a  parallel  between  ourselves  and  continental  despotisms :  or 
even  between  our  authorities  and  Napoleon,  upon  whom  the 
name  of  **  Undertaker  general^  was  bestowed  by  the  working 
classes,  and  under  whose  reign,  we  are  informed  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  '*  Political  franchises,  individual  interests,  tke  property  of 
municipalitieSf  the  progress  of  education,  of  science,  of  mind  emd 
^sentiment,  all  were  usurped  by  the  government.'^ 

We  say,  then,  that  no  alteration  is  required,  and  therefore  the 
proposed  plan  is  superflnous:  we  say,  too,  that  the  proposed 
plan  is  saturated  with  danger,  and  therefore  cannot  be  expedient : 
It  would  be  a  Pandora's  box  of  evils,  M'ithout  even  the  hope  at 
the  bottom.  Indeed,  the  hostility  to  the  Church  is  involved  in 
the  principle  of  the  plan:  the  delicacy  and  intricacy  of  its  details, 
with  the  certain  collision  and  dispute  which  they  would  occasion, 
the  impossibility  of  pleasing  all  parties,  and  the  very  strong 
probability  of  pleasing  none;  the  risk  of  discontinuance,  and 
therefore  the  positive  and  fearful  mischief  of  displacing  or  weak- 
ening what  already  exists;  the  want  of  congeniality  with  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  tlie  inevit- 
able evil,  either  of  inefficiency  or  tyranny,  as  the  project  shall 
» assume  a  compulsory  or  non-compulsory  character,  with  the 
hundred  embarrasmaents  sure  to  accrue  from  undefined  magni- 
tude, and  unforeaeen,  uncalculated,  difficulties :  all  these  are  heads. 
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iipon  Dvhicb,  if  our  limits  would  allow  us,  we  could  write  long, 
chapters  of  opposition  to  the  contemplated  scheme. 

We  see  enormous  peril  and  positive  evil  in  chilling  that  glow 
of  religious  philanthropy,  which  is  the  very  boast  and  bulwark  of 
the  nation ;  in  stopping  or  exhausting  that  current  of  individual 
charity,  of  which  the  numerous  institutions  are  the  distinctive  and 
moral  ornaments  of  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  numbers  is  on  our  side  \ 
boi  it  is  not  in  the  statistical  tables  of  the  past  and  present 
that  we  are  inclined  to  place  our  greatest  reliance.  The  future 
opens  before  us  wider,  and,  we  think,  brighter  prospects. 

When  we  reflect  how  large  a  portion  of  the  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  country  has  been  the  growth  of  the  last  twenty 
years;  and  how  large  a  portion  of  the  literature  of  the  country 
is  now  directed  to  die  poor,  as  well  as  how  widely,  how  uni<^ 
versally,  intellectual  tastes  and  habits  are  diffused  among  the 
biglier  classes ;  when  we  think  of  the  strength  of  religious  feelings 
which,  amidst  much  of  levity,  and  profaneness,  and  worldiness,  itf 
tissuredly  a  marked  feature  of  the  age ;  when  we  know  the  intense 
interest,  which  is  not  merely  manifested,  but  felt,  on  the  subject 
of  popular  instruction,  and  may  adduce  in  illustration  of  it  even 
the  present  advocacy  .of  education  by  the  state ;  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  impetus  w,hich  must  be  communicated  to  the  public  mind, 
even  by  the  existing  agitation — and  on  that  account  we  are  very 
far  from  lamenting  or  deprecating  it ; — we  see  no  reason  for 
entertaining  a  doubt  that  unless  some  violent  stoppage  occur, 
knowledge  will  be  universally  diffus^  at  no  distant  period* 
The  impulse  is  imparted,  and  the  result  is  certain.  Mental  cul- 
tivation must  propagate  itself.  Its  seeds  must  be  multiplied  as 
well  as  reproduced.  Mental  enlightenment,  when  it  has  once 
taken  root,  must  increase  in  a  geometrical — nay,  more  than 
a  geometrical,  an  almost  infinite  ratio.  All  stimulants,  such  as 
legislative  interference,  will,  we  are  firmly  convinced,  retard  and 
encumber,  rather  than  assist,  its  growth.  Let  the  present  system 
run  with  an  uninterrupted  current,  and  we  guarantee  the  issue, 
.that  the  rich  will  become  more  and  more  anxious  to  bestow  the 
benefit  of  education,  and  the  poor  to  receive  it.  They  who  have 
been  taught,  will  be  eager  to  secure  for  their  children,  in  after- 
life, the  same  blessing,  which  will  have  been  the  best  resource 
and  solace  of  their  own  existence ;  and  when  the  majority  are 
instructed,  the  rest  will  be  ashamed  to  remain  ignorant.  Every 
conquest  will  afford  fresh  facilities  for  obtaining  more. 

In  short,  if  they  are  treated  with  confidence  and  kindness,  the 
Aiinisters  and  friends  of  the  Church  will  be  ready,  we  believe,  to 
make  themaehes  responsible  for  the  event.    jEj[ere>  at  least,  they 
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ask  for  no  exchisive  privileges.  They  merely  desire,  if  the  legis- 
lature furnishes  pecuniary  grants,  to  participate  in  them  accord- 
ing to  their  fair  proportion,  and  for  the  rest  they  say  '^  lansez 
nous /aire.*' 

There  is  another  point,  which  deserves  to  be  retaken  into  con- 
sideration, and  of  which  the  effects  will  be  soon  discernible  in 
a  surprising  degree*  For  years  a  sharp  struggle  has  been  car- 
ried on  against  the  strong-holds  of  a  blind  and  proud  dogmatism* 
in  order  to  prove  that  popular  education  is  a  good.  The  batde 
hmB  been  fought,  and,  we  may  say,  won.  Almost  the  last  ene- 
mies are  now  quitting  the  field,  like  the  last  snows  that  melt 
away  before  the  sunbeams.  That  step  has  been  gained,  and  in 
that  step  all  has  been  gained.  But,  let  us  remember,  it  has  been 
only  just  gained.  We  have  only  begun  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the 
conquest.  Let  us  remember  also,  that,  oi|  the  one  band,  until  the 
instruction  of  the  people  was  generally  recognized  as  a  public 
advantage,  the  attempt  to  introduce  education  by  the  state  roust 
have  been  a  chimerical  and  visionary  madness;  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  very  acknowledgment  is  almost  sufficient  in  itself 
to  do  away  the  necessity  of  the  introduction. 

Is,  then,  the  existing  number  of  schools  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  population?  We  answer,  no.  But,  then,  it  is  be- 
coming every  year  more  and  more  adequate,  and  die  supply  is 
likely  at  no  distant  period  to  overtake  the  nec^.  And  even  now 
the  deficiency  is  chiefly  in  the  amount  of  Sunday  schools;  a  defi- 
ciency which,  of  all  projects  in  the  world,  a  state  education  is 
least  calculated  to  remove. 

Again,  is  the  quantum  of  instruction  now  given  to  each  child 
as  much  as  might  be  given,  and  given  with  advantage?  To  this 
question,  also,  we  are  inclined  to  reply  in  the  negative.  It  is 
very  possible,  that,  if  the  sphere  of  mstruction  were  enlarged^ 
every  part  of  it  might  be  better  and  more  easily  filled  up; 
The  very  variety  might  assist  and  strengthen,  as  well  as  relieve 
the  mind ;  and  if  there  were  added  the  rudiments  of  history  and 
geography,  and  e\^n  of  vocal  music  and  mathematics,  the  diings 
which  are  learnt  at  present  might  be  taught  with  more  pleasure, 
and  to  a  greater  extent.  But  then  this  improvement  is  already 
begun,  these  elements  are  already  introduced ;  nor  is  there  any 
conceivable  reason  why  the  agency  of  individuals  and  societies 
should  not  be  as  competent  to  make  any  useful  and  practicable 
adjunct  to  the  tuition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  children  as  the  agency 
of  the  state.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  averred,  that 
the  quantity  of  instruction,  which  at  the  most  cannot  be  very  much, 
is  of  infinitely  less  moment  than  the  quality.  The  modicum  of 
history  or  geography  which  can  be  acquired,  is  of  infinitely  less 
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moment  than  the  proper  training  and  discipline  of  the  under-- 
standing  and  the  heart.  Teach  a  child  to  read^  and  write,  and 
cipher; — above  all,  let  him  be  early  imbued  and  penetrated 
with  the  lessons  of  the  word  of  God ;  and  all  else,  though  posi- 
tively a  good,  is  comparatively  nothing.  Only  give  him  the  keys 
and  instruments  of  ulterior  knowledge,  and  the  habit  and  facility 
of  acquiring  it,  and  the  principles,  which  will  direct  and^sanolify 
it,  and  he  will  be  enabled  to  do  the  rest  for  himself.  Thus  in  after 
life  he  has  within  himself  an  unlimited  power  of  intellectual 
cultivation :  he  has  within  himself  the  means  of  alleviating  toil, 
and  an  exhaustless  store  of  resources  against  weariness  and 
drunkenness  in  the  intervak  of  leisure.  You  have  put  him  on 
the  first  step  of  the  ladder,  and  he  can  climb  by  his  own  efforts  to 
the  top. 

At  present  there  is  a  steady  and  progressive  rise  of  a  solid 
and  well-cemented  edifice,  capable  of  containing  all  the  poor 
children  in  the  land  :  it  is  possible  that  the  State  Educationists 
may  build  more  rapidly,  but  they  will  only  build  a  Tower  of 
Babel. 

At  thh  same  time  we  feel  no  regret,  for  our  own  parts,  that  the 
outcry  which  has  been  raised  in  favour  of  education  by  the  atate 
should  have  come  to  arouse  the  energies  and  quicken  theexer^ 
tions  of  the  friends  of  the  existing  system.  It  is  well  that  they 
should  know  what  the  alternative  before  them  really  is.  It  is  no 
other  than  this:  either  they  must  come  forward  with  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions and  other  personal  efforts  to  complete,  with  a  thorough 
efficiency  in  all  its  departments,  the  scheme  of  national  education 
which  they  approve ;  or  they  must  pay  a  compulsory  tax  in  order 
to  support  a  new  project  of  education,  which  they  conscientiously 
deprecate,  as  dangerous,  or  fallacious,  or  impracticable  in  itself; 
and  as  likely,  in  its  conjunction  with  other  circumstances,  to  assist 
the  overthrow  of  the  most  venerable  institutions  in  the  land.  They 
must  make  their  election.  If  they  sit  with  their  arms  folded  and 
do  nothing,  their  cause  is  lost.  If  they  do  nothing  but  complain, 
when  complaint  ia  too  late  to  be  availing,  they  deserve  that  it 
should  be  lost. 

Our  sorrow,  then,  we  had  almost  said  our  honest  indignation, 
will  be  too  big  for  words,  if  the  friends  of  religion  and  the  Church 
shall  be  found  wanting  to  themselves  and  their  cause  by  neglecting 
their  solemn  duty  to  the  people,  by  not  providing  an  education 
altogether  adequate  in  its  kind  and  its  amount  to  the  wants  and 
capacities  of  tne  poor.  That  the  lower  orders,  who  cannot  or 
will  not  educate  themselves,  should  be  furnished  with  a  proper 
and  sufficient  instruction  is,  we  would  most  emphatically  repeat, 
a  solemn  and  imperative  du^j  but  we  still  think,  it  is  not  so  much 
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a  political  duty  as  a  ChiiitiaQ  duty,  not  so  much  a  duty  belongiog 
to  the  atat9  a«  a  duty  attacbiug  itself  to  affluent  and  enlightmaa 
iodividuala.     We  have  done  our  paitSp  let  thejn  do  theirs* 

We  think  that  almost  a  new  sera  may  be  called  inio  existence. 
The  element  of  national  fi^elipg  and  Christian  sentiment  must  be 
aroused. 

As  far  as  our  means  can  be  pt  influence  or  use>  we  shall  bring 
the  might  of  the  press  aiMl  of  public  opinion  in  aid  of  pecuniary 
contributions  and  personal  exertions.  So  far  from  seeking  to 
keep  back  the  real  state  of  the  facts,  we  are  determined  to  impart 
to  them  all  the  publicity  in  our  power.  We  ahould  like  to  make 
an  examination  throughout  the  kingdom-:  and  wherever  we  find 
a  place  destitute  of  school^  for  tlie  poor  we  could  almost  wish 
that  the  place  should  be  marked.  If  it  has  not  the  means.of  8up« 
porting  a  school,  it  ought  to  be  assisted;  if  it  has  the  means«  it 
•nght  to  be  shamed  if  it  cannot  be  persuaded  into  an  enlightened 
and  patriotic  benevolence.  The  country  must  be  educated. 
Let  the  most  searching  questions  be  put ;  let  the  statistics  of  the 
subject  be  accurately  ascertained ;  let  all  possible  improvements 
be  introduoed;  let  the  central,  or  model,  or,  as  they  are  now 
called  Normal  schools  of  the  National  Society,  and  other  institu* 
dons,  if  they  possess  them,  be  improved;  let  good  class-books 
be  pr^ared.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Mayo  in  his  Preface  to 
^'  the  Teacher." 

**  Whenever  improved  principles  of  popalar  edncation  are  advocated, 
this  difficulty  is  invariably  started^  '  where  shall  VFe  find  persons  compe- 
tent to  execute  these  views  Y  Men  nrast  be  trained^  they  must  be  taught 
lo  teach,  educated  to  educate.  We  have  had  enough  of  books  adapted  to 
disguise  the  ignorance  of  the -teacher  and  perpetuate  that  of  the  pnpil  j 
we  must  now  form  men;  we  must  bring  the  living  mind  in  contact  with 
mind^  the  living  heart  in  contact  with  the  heart.  Whenever  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  country  shall  be  fully  persuaded  that  an  trnpro/oed  as  well  as 
extended  system  of  education  is  the  greatest  boon  they  cai)  bestow  on 
the  people,  schools  for  teachers  will  doubtless  be  formed." — p.  x. 

But  if  our  space  were  not  absolutely  exhausted,  we  could  show 
that  this  object  is  by  no  means  neglected  under  the  existing 
'arrangements. 

In  short,  we  have  thus  felt  ourselves  called  upon,  since  the  task 
has  not  hitherto  been  undertaken  on  an  adequate  scale  by  abler 
persons,  to  conduct,  almost  in  a  legal  and  forensic  manner,  the 
mightiest  and  most  vital  cause  which  can  engage  the  universal  mind 
of  man.  That,  having  a  conscientious  conviction  in  the  truth  of 
Our  own  views,  we  are  anxious  to  see  them  triumph,  it  would  be 
•the  merest  affectation  to  deny;  but  we  can  declare  again^  with  a 
sdemn  sincerity,  that  our  soticitude  is  ten-fold  jstrongeo  whedier 
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•«r  optoionl  are  proved  to  be  right  or  proved  to  be  wroi^»  to  tee 
eome  approach  made  to  the  solution  of  that  magnificent  problem, 
-i- What  ifi  the  best  and  most  efficient  mode  in  which  this  country 
can  be  educated? 

Let  US  only  trust  that  men  will  not  be  led  away  by  a  mere  army 
•f  specioas  common-places,  and  decide  without  either  taking  into 
consideration  the  particular  circumstances  by  which  the  result 
must  be  modified,  or  looking  at  the  real  pivots  upon  which  the 
whole  question  must  turn.  These  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  com* 
parative  efficacy  of  the  two  systems  in  their  application  to  this 
country;  the  probable  balance  of  evil,  as  well  as  good,  which  will 
be  attached  to  them;  dio  difference  in  their  capacity  of  adjust* 
ment  to  the  mass  of  existing  institutions ;  the  fact  that  the  one  is 
in  esse  and  the  other  in  posse:  and  the  prudence,  or  im prudence, 
of  giving  up  actual  in  exchange  for  prospective,  benefits. 

We  know  well,  however,  that  there  are  many  empirics  among 
US,  who  are  so  enamoured  of  the  ingredients  of  some  favourite 
draught,  that  they  never  think  of  taking  into  account  the  habits 
and  constitution  of  the  intended  recipient.  They  resemble  Dr. 
Morison,  the  Hygeist,  or  some  other  member  of  the  honourable 
fraternity,  who  comes  among  us  with  his  '*  Universal  Pilb,'' 
adapted  to  every  case,  siirgical  or  medical — a  remedy  for  every 
distemper,  chronic  or  acute— an  infallible  specific  for  every  ma» 
lady  of  man,  woman  or  child,  of  every  siae,  sort  and  description 
whatsoever. 

But  since  the  charlatans  of  political  philosophy  are  not  satisfied 
to  reach  the  end  of  their  journey  with  speed  and  comfort,  unless 
they  can  make  the  shape  of  their  conveyance  according  to  the  last 
Parisian  taste,  and  would  therefore  biuld  a  vehicle  upon  a  new 
model,  and  propd  it  by  the  steam  of  legislative  interference,--*4et 
then  only  take  care  lest  the  whole  ancient  machine  of  Elnglish 
policy  should  be  blown  up  with  one  mighty  explosion. 

We  must  here  bring  our  present  observations  to  a  close ;  yet 
we  have  only  been  enabled  to  embrace  one  part  out  of  many  in  a 
subject  of  vast  complication  as  well  as  extent.  We  hope  to  travel 
through  the  whole  by  degrees,  and  for  that  purpose  wish  to  take 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Of  the  groat  questions  respecting  popular 
education,  the  first  is,  "  Whether  the  country  ought  to  be  edu- 
eated?*'  This,  as  we  began  by  stating,  we  conader  carried  by  ac- 
clamation. The  second  is,  **  How,  and  by  whom*  is  the  country 
to  be  educated?''  This  we  have  now  discussed;  yet  the  discussion 
has  been  partial  irfter  all,  since  we  have  done  little  more  than  en- 
deavoured to  establish  the  negative  proposition,  that  it  is  nai  to 
be  educated  by  the  state.  The  third  is,  **  Up  to  what  point,  in 
^hat  branches  of  knowledge,  by  what  processes  of  tuition,  is  the 
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poor  population  to  be  ieducated?"  This  we  must  ahogetW  re- 
serve; and  it  branches  out  into  so  many  ramifications,  that  we 
shall  probably  recur  to  it  again  and  again.  Here  too  we  have 
only  examined  the  question  of  individuals  and  associations  versup 
the  state:  the  question,  as  it  regards  the  comparative  merits  of 
various  societies  inter  se,  with  their  respective  powers  and  methods 
of  instruction,  we  may  treat  at  some  future  opportunity;  unless 
the  state,  by  swallowing  them  all  up  in  its  more  capacious  jaws, 
should  prevent  the  opportunity  from  occurring. 

Against  the  existence  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  no 
objection  is  levelled.  Let  it  exist ;  let  it  do  its  utmost  in  a  fair 
spirit  of  emulation ;  but  let  it  not  be  exalted  to  the  permanent 
eminence  of  a  government  scheme  upon  the  discountenance,  if 
not  the  ruin,  of  its  rival  connected  with  the  Church. 

One  word  only  as  to  the  sentiments  of  ministers,  and  the  new 
system  of  centralisation,  and  we  have  done.  The  intentions  of 
the  government  ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  declared.  The 
uncertainty  is  injurious,  as  well  as  painful:  for  we  happen  to 
know,  that  upon  the  principle  of  the  existing  system  there  are 
many  projects  of  amelioration  in  the  details,  many  schemes  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  tuition,  or  improve  and  facilitate  its  pro* 
cesses.  If  the  state  is  to  disjoint  and  break  up  the  whole 
machine,  they  will  come  to  nothing :  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  much  can  be  undertaken  while  the  question  remains  in  this 
unsettled  state. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  in  his  last  speech  upon  the  subject, — 

"  In  order  to  satisfy  his  mind  upon  this  point,  he  addressed  in  bis 
individual  capacity  about  500  letters  to  clergymen  in  every  county  in 
the  kingdom,  requesting  information  on  the  subject  of  the  schools  in 
their  respective  parishes.  To  these  letters,  which  were  addressed  quite 
at  random,  he  received  nearly  as  many  answers,  and  the  information 
which  they  contained  was  highly  gratifying.  The  result  showed  that 
whereas  iu  1818  there  were  in  the  whole  kingdom,  as  he  had  already 
stated,  14,000  unendowed  day  schools  educating  478,000  children,  in 
1828  there  were  in  the  particular  places  to  which  he  had  addressed  his 
letters  alone  no  less  than  3,200  schools  of  this  description,  educating 
105,000  children.  Taking  these  places  as  affording  a  fair  sample  of  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  addressed  his  circulars,  the  result  would  be,  that  there  were 
230,000  unendowed  day  schools,  educating  1,030,000  children,  all  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  subscriptions,  independently  of  the  endowed 
schools,  whidi  educated  1 65,000,  and  of  the  Sunday  schoob,  which 
famished  very  useful  and  salutary  education,  though  necessarily  of  infe- 
rior importance  to  that  which  could  be  obtained  from  day  schools. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  disturb  a  stote  of  things  which  pro- 
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doced  nich  admirable  results ;  and  therefore  be  abandoned  his  plan  for 
establishing  a  eompnlsory  rate  for  the  purposes  of  education." — Tunes, 

This  statement  is  satisfactory  in  every  point  of  view.  But  we 
have  lately  heard  other  expectations  expressed:  we  have  seen 
feelers  put  forth  in  the  public  journals ;  and  questions  of  a  rather 
equivocal  tendency  have  been  sent  round.  Yet,  if  they  are  fairly 
answered,  and  the  answers  are  well  weighed,  we  have  no  fear  as 
to  the  results. 

Is  any  indication,  we  ask,  to  be  drawn  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  Report  ? 

*'  One  great  advantage  of  any  measnre  which  shall  remove  or  dimi- 
nish the  evils  of  the  present  system,  is,  that  it  will  in  the  same  degree 
remove  the  obstacles  which  now  impede  the  progress  of  instruction,  and 
intercept  its  results  3  and  will  afibrd  a  freer  scope  to  the  operation  of 
every  instrument  which  may  be  employed  for  elevating  the  intellectual 
and  moral  condition  of  the  poorer  classes.  We  believe,  that  if  the  funfis 
now  destined  to  the  purposes  of  education^  many  of  which  are  applied  in 
a  tnanner  unsuited  to  the  present  wants  of  society,  were  wisely  ana  econo' 
mcally  employed^  tbey  would  be  sufficient  to  give  all  the  assistance 
which  can  be  prudently  afforded  by  the  statfe.  As  the  subject  is  not 
within  our  commission,  we  will  not  dwell  on  it  further,  and  we  have 
ventured  on  these  few  remarks  only  for  the  purpose  of  recording  our 
conviction,  that  as  soon  as  a  good  administration  of  the  poor  laws  shall 
have  rendered  further  improvement  possible,  the  most  important  duty 
of  the  legislature  is  to  take  measures  to  promote  the  religious  and  moral 
education  of  the  labouring  classes." — ^p.  362. 

Now  the  connection  between  the  question  of  state  education 
and  the  question  of  the  poor  laws,  is  quite  undeniable*  There 
are  many  and  many  ligaments  which  bind  them  together.'  On 
the  one  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  poor  of  a  country  are  well 
trained  in  moral  and  religious  instruction,  idle  and  reckless  and 
reprobate  poverty  is  likely  to  decline.  The  child  whose  intellect 
has  been  at  all  expanded,  and  much  more  whose  heart  has  been 
imbued  with  virtuous  habits,  will  probably,  in  after-life,  have  an 
abhorrence  of  mere  pauperism^  as  a  degradation  and  a  stain; 
while  the  worst  and  most  frequent  causes  of  pauperism,  intempe- 
rance and  sloth,  will  perhaps  gradually  disappear.  '  On  the  other 
handy  the  reaction  of  benefit  may  be  almost  equal.  If  there  be 
a  good  system  of  poor  laws  well  administered,  a  vast  advantage 
may  flow  to  the  cause  of  education,  both  in  a  pecuniary  and 
practical  point  of  view.  The  parents,  improved  in  their  feelingg 
and  conduct,  will  be  more  anxious,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  send  their 
children  to  a  school,  and  more  willing,  as  well  as  more  able,  to 
pay  something  towards  the  expense  of  maintaining  it;  and  the 
richer  inhabitants  of  a  parish,  when  they  shall  be  less  burdened  with 
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poor  liatei,  will  be  fatppy^  We  thould.  think,  to  contribute  more  to 
the  purposes  of  education.  We  are  ut  least  certain,  that  the 
money  which  may  thus  be  saved,  can  never  be  put  out  to  a  better 
and  more  Christian  use. 

At  the  same  time,  it  does  appear  to  us,  that  the  sentences  which 
we  have  quoted  are  loose  and  ambiguous,  and  therefore  to  be 
deplored  as  occurring  in  a  very  laborious  and  able  report,  which 
has  the  sanction  of  two  prelates,  who — we  speak  in  the  most 
respectful  sincerity — ^would,  we  are  sure,  rather  cut  off  their  right 
hands,  than  sign  a  document  which  contained  one  word  tending 
to  the  injury  of  the  £stablisbed  Church* 

One  recommendation  of  these  Commissioners  is,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Central  Board  for  the  better  administration  of  the  poor 
laws.  Other  schemes  are,  we  believe,  in  agitation,  to  be  worked 
either  in  connection  with  this  identical  board,  or  on  a  similar 
principle.  On  this  topic,  then,  we  shall  dwell  for  one  moment, 
and  conclude. 

Among  the  new  questions  which  have  grown  up  with  the  pro* 
gress  of  circumstances,  is  the  question  of  centralization.  It  will, 
after  all,  perhaps,  be  a  question  of  degree,  because  there  must 
always  be  some  general  regulation,  as  long  as  there  is  a  general 
legislature;  and  some  local  regulation,  into  whatever  sections  a 
country  is  distributed*  But  without  entering  into  this  question 
at  large — a  question,  however,  which  we  feel  te  be,  under  many 
points  of  view,  as  important  as  it  is  wide — we  would  here  state 
one  reason,  why  we  should  regret  to  see  a  new  division  of  the 
country,  .with  reference  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  One  of 
the  ojdest,  nay,  we  believe  the  very  oldest  and  strongest  link 
(formal  and  arbitrary  as  some  may  foolishly  imagine  it)  which  con- 
nects the  clergy  with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  the  laity,  is  the 
division  of  the  country  into  parishes  or  parochial  districts.  Change 
this  parochial  into  a  departmental,  or  any  other  division,  and  the 
link  is  broken ;  and  the  great  object  of  the  movement  party  may 
be  attained  under  the  pretence  of  merely  making  a  territorial 
arrangement  more  accurate  and  scientific.  The  division  into 
parishes  is  not  only  an  ancient  division  of  the  land,  but  a  Christian 
division,  because  it  entwines  Christianity  and  its  ministers  with  the 
habits  and  the  education,  and  the  social  economy  of  the  kingdom. 

The  matter  is  too  important,  too  serious,  too  urgent,  for  any 
false  and  shrinking  delicacy.  There  is  no  safety  for  the  country 
if  men  are  afraid  of  telling  unpalatable  truths ;  or  if  the  edge  of 
their  thoughts  is  dulled  and  blunted  by  the  fear  of  giving  offence. 
A  good  cause  must  do  itself  justice ;  or  its  intrinsic  character 
will  not  avail  it.  It  will  not  be  sufficiently  appreciated  :  for  it 
will  not  be  a4equately  known.     The  last  few  years  are  pregnant 
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v/iih  examples.  As  a  body,  the  old  Tory  party  opposed  only  a 
passive  kind  of  resistance,  or  heavy  sluggish  inertness  against 
active  and  unremitted  assaults :  they  suffered  their  adversaries  to 
gain  an  almost  entire  possession  of  the  press/to  win  the  ear  and 
heart  of  the  people,  simply  by  their  superior  energy,  and  the 
fact  of  telling  the  same  story  until  the  public  mind  could  receive 
no  other : — and  where  are  they?  The  high-church  party,  again, 
has  been  slothful  and  secure:  it  has  been  wanting,  as, a  whole,  , 
to  the  proper  assertion  of  its  own  principles — and  what  is  the 
consequence? — How  is  it  beset  and  endangered  from  within  and 
from  without!  And  so  it  will  always  be.  And  although  a 
|;enuine,  sterling,  Christianity  contains  within  itself  a  vital  and: 
indestructible  power,  we  tempt  God  unless  we  use  all  human 
means  within  our  grasp  for  its  preservation,  and  for  its  advance* 
ment.  The  conservative  system  is  right  in  the  main.  But  thc^ 
conservative  system  must  be  enlarged,  must  be  enlightened,  mutt 
be  stimulated  into  a  quicker,  and  bolder,  and  wider  course.  New 
health,  new  vigour  must  be  infused :  and  the  blood  must  flow 
with  a  more  rapid  current  in  its  veins.  The  defence  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  attack.  The  efforts  on  the  one  side  must  be 
on  a  commensurate  scale  with  the  efforts  on  the  other.  If  they  be 
not,  the  next  ten  years  will  laugh  at  the  comparatively  minute 
and  trifling  changes  which  the  last  ten  huve  produced.  The 
preparations  of  a  party,  hostile  to  existing  institutions  from  their 
theoretical  principles,  as  from  their  practical  interests,  were  never 
so  vast,  or  so  well  organized.  Their  engines  are  not  simply,  as 
of  old,  a  few  debaters  in  parliament,  and  a  few  writers  in  the 
public  journals  and  reviews ;  but  they  are  Multiplied  and  ramified, 
as  we  have  shown,  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  We  shall  not 
malign  their  motives;  they  may  think  that  revolution  is  a  good ; 
but  we  do  say,  that  their  object  is  revolution — a  revolution  in  the 
church— 'whicb  will  bring  its  very  existence  into  jeopardy:  a 
revolution  in  the  state,  which  will  alter  almost  all  its  forms,  and 
almost  all  its  establishments:  a  revolution  in  the  local  arrange- 
ments and  social  usages  of  the  land.  The  scheme  of  state  edu* 
cation,  if  the  utmost  caution  be  not  used,  will  be  made  sub*- 
servient  to  this  design.  Let  it  be  our  care  that  the  instruction 
of  the  country  be  never  rent  asunder  from  the  faith  of  the  country : 
and  may  God  forbid,  that  we  should  see  the  awful  spectacle  in 
England  during  the  nineteenth  century  which  was  iexhibited  in 
France  during  the  eighteenth,  of  philosophy,  and  literature,  and 
science,  and  education  arrayed  against  religion.  We  hope  to 
preserve  all:  and,  for  the  sake  of  all,  we  would  cling  most  to 
that  which  is  best.  If  things  are  brought  to  the  issue  of  a  decisive 
struggle,  let  ut  enter  the  contest  with  a  humble,  but  resolut^^ 
firmness;  and  let  there  be  inscribed  upon  our  banner  the  one 
watchword^  **  Christianity.^ 
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In  attempting,  with  our  contracted  apace,  a  critical  digest  of  nieh  evento  and  tuch 
publications  of  the  last  quarter  as  have  a  more  especial  bearing  upon  tbe  religion 
of  the  country,  we  feel  quite  as  sensibly  as  any  of  our  readers  can  feel,  that  our 
summary  of  occurrences  must  be  hurried  and  imperfect,  and  our  commentary 
upon  the  theological  literature  of  the  season,  which  happens  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
of  peculiar  value,  must  be  slight  and  inadequate  to  its  merits.  But  we  have  not 
even  room  to  cffet  any  excuse  for  our  deficiencies;  for  the  greater  the  magnitude 
of  our  task,  the  less  can  we  aflSird.  to  make  a  preface. 

In  future,  we  may  hope  to  find  room  fi>r  a  carefiil  review  of  a  larger  number 
of  books,  and  for  a  more  detailed  survey  of  Ecclesiastical  Affiors ;  but  we  can 
scarcely  now  regret  the  large  space  which  we  have  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Education,  because  the  most  important  of  all  objects  is  to  provide  that  Ae 
education  of  a  country  shall  not  be  torn  apart  fixnn  its  religion ;  or  the  superin- 
tendence of  that  education  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Clergy  belonging  to  its 
Established  Church.  Nor  shall  we  scruple  to  add,  that  there  are  some  other 
subjects,  of  ahnost  equal  importance,  upon  which  there  prevail  delusions  of 
almost  equal  magnitude,  and  on  which  we  are  determined  to  speak  with  the 
same  fiieedom,  although,  we  trust,  not  at  the  same  length. 

Another  reason,  however,  for  not  entering  into  much  discussion  is,  .that  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  have  allowed  us  no  opportunity.  The  Easter  Recess  has 
begun,  and  no  one  measure  relating  to  the  Church  has  been  brought  to  a  final 
stage.  Lord  John  Russell's  Marriage  'Bill  has  proved  as  miserable  an  abortion 
as  ever  was  still-bom*  In  all  human  probability*  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the 
bantling;  unless,  to  use  the  Irish  metaphor,  the  child  shall  during  the  holidays 
be  changed  at  nurse. 

Nothing  else  has  yet  appeared  in  a  substantive  shape.  Events  are  comings 
but  their  shadows  only  are  cast  before  them.  We  hear  of  a  Bill  for  the  Commu- 
tation of  Tithes ;  but  as  to  its  enactments  we  are  left  in  darkness.  We  hear  of  a 
Bill  for  a  Commutation  of  Church  Rates ;  but  as  to  its  precise  character  we  are 
left  in  darkness.  We  hear  of  some  general  measure  for  a  oiril  Registration  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages;  but  as  to  its  mode  or  instruments  of  execution  we 
are  left  in  darkness.  Unfortunately,  too,  this  is  not  merely  a  darkness  which 
may  be  felt,  but  which  may  be  felt  with  very  uncomfiirtable  senaatbns  of  mis- 
giving and  doubt 

Under  these  circumstances,  seeing  nothing  in  the  shape  of  specific  legidation 
with  which  we  can  deal,  we  shaU  merely  ofo  a  few  remarks  upon  the  prognen 
of  affiursandihe  state  of  opuaons.    And  first  ve  would  speak  of 
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THE  GENERAL  POSITION  OF  THE  CHURCH  SINCE  THE  BEGINNING 

OF  THE  TEAR  1834. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  state  of  things  seems  more  encouni^ng  than  at  the  close 
of  the  last  year.  We  cannot  hut  attribute  the  change  in  some  degree  to  a  course 
of  conduct  which  we  have  ourselves,  among  other  more  powerful  organs  of 
opinion,  been  humble  instruments  in  recommending.  The  friends  and  ministers 
of  the  Church  have  shown  boldness  without  violence.  They  have  neither  meanly 
succumbed  nor  plunged  about  in  furious  animodty  or  headlong  despair.  They 
have  manifested  a  determination,  not  so  much  to  stand  up  fbr  their  own  rights 
and  temporaliti^  as  calmly  and  firmly  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  national  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  very  demonstration  has  had  its  effect.  Again,  the  clergy  have 
appealed  to  the  laity,  and  the  laity,  in  their  turn,  have  come  forward  to  display 
their  attachment  and  reverence  for  the  Church. 

Among  the  particular  occurrences  which  have  taken  place,  we  might  mentioa 
the  presentation  of  the  Address,  on  many  accounts  memorable,  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canteri>uTy,  with  the  mild,  and  temperate,  and  judicious  Reply,  so 
characteristic  of  his  Grace.  We  might  mention  the  Dedaration  of  the  laity, 
which  is  in  the  course  of  signature,  and  which  has  already  been  moet  nume- 
rously signed.  We  might  mention  the  meetings  at  Cheltenham,  Nottingham, 
Liverpool,  Plymouth,  Norwich,  and  many  oiher  places;  the  proceedings  at 
Coventry  and  Durham ;  the  local  addresses,  full  of  afifectionate  respect,  to  par- 
ticular prelates ;  and  the  Declaration  signed  at  Liverpool  among  the  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  Here,  indeed,  there  might  be  a  ieUow 
feeling ;  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  has  no  golden  stalls,  no  rich  phirali- 
ties,  is  as  vehemently  attacked  as  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  so  stigmatized 
as  having  both. 

On  the  other  side,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  enmity  to  be  met,  if  it  cannot  be 
conquered ;  and  of  danger  to  be  faced,  if  it  cannot  be  surmounted  or  turned  aside. 
The  tactics  of  the  Dissenters  are  altered ;  but  we  verily  believe,  that  their  views 
and  intentions  are  the  same  as  before.  A  redress  of  particular  grievances  has 
been  put  forward  more  than  an  absolute  separation  between  Church  and  State. 
To  this  course  they  have  been  recommended  by  hia  Majesty's  ministers,  and 
more  especially  by  Lord  Grey.  For  our  own  parts,  we  have  thought  and  think« 
that  ihe  wishes  of  (he  administration — at  least,  of  its  most  able  and  estimable  mem- 
bers— are  not  hostile  to  the  Church ;  but  we  do  exceedingly  fear,  that  ministers 
are  not  masters  of  their  own  purposes^  and  timt  they  wiU  be  driven  or  eQtrq>ped 
into  the  madness  of  admitting  principles,  and  then  shrinking  from  the  Intimate 
consequences  which  inevitably  follow  their  admission. 

Among  the  Dissenters  themselves,  a  squall  of  disagreement  appears  to  have 
sprung  up.  Some  would  keep  back,  or  conceal,  or  even  forego,  a  part  of  their 
demands ;  others  would  make  them  all,  and  enforce  them  all,  openly,  and  at. 
onc&r  Our  belief  is,  that  almost  every  Dissenter  stultifies  and  condemn^  himself, 
unless  hatred  of  the  principle  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establifihment  is  the  root  or 
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fountain  of  bis  opposition ;  therefore,  we  repeat,  the  downfal  of  the  Churoh,  ai 
connected  with  the  State,  is  the  ultimate  end  and  aim  which  all  Dissenters  have 
in  view ;  and  sooner  or  later  even  the  Wesleyans  must  actively  co-operate  in  its 
promotion,  or  throw  themselves  iaifly  and  frankly  back  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
Establishment. .  No  middle  course  will  long  be.  found  Enable,  or  consistent  wit^ 
itself;  and  unless  legislators  and  writers  look  with  a. steady  eye. to  these  coosi* 
.derations,  and  are  cautious  how  they  make  immediate  concessions,  the  Church 
capnot  be  preserved.  Our  maxim  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  ought  to  be  to  imr 
prove  details,  but  to  guard  principles  inta9t  and  inviolable. 

I^et  us  adapt  these  remarks  to  the  matters  in  which  the  Legislature  1^  ex- 
pressed its  intention  to  interfere,  but  with  a  merely  general  application,  because 
ip  ignorance  of  the  exact  plans  to  be  proposed.    We  take,  then, 

THE  QUESTION  OP  CIVIL  REOISTRATIOK. 

» 

It  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied,  that  a  Civil  Registration,  accurately  and  com- 
prehensively made,  must  have  its  advantages.  It  has  advantages  in  a  statiatical 
—advantages  in  a  l^al-^advantages  in  a  medical—- advantages  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view : — and  yet  it  would  be  unwise  to  commit  ourselves,  beforetund, 
to  an  approbation  of  the  scheme ;  while,  as  yet,  .we  cannot  compare  the  benefits 
with. the  mischiefs  which  may  attend  it — while,  as  yet,  we  cannot  examiaei^ 
practicability,  or  its  compatibility  with  the  integrity  of  tiie  Cliurch,  and  tbeip* 
^ence  of  the  clergy  in  tbeir  respective  parishes.  A  strong  light,  we  doubt  agt, 
will  soon. he.  throim  over  the  subject  by  soBie,otber  publications  as  well  as  by  the 
remarks  of  Sir  Edwand  Sugden.  Upon  the  lengthy  "  Rsport "  we  quite  decliuo 
to  ezpaUafee* 

We  take,  again,  the  question  of 

THE   ADMISSION   OF   DISSENTERS   TO  DEGREES  AT  OXFORD   AJKD 

CAMBRIDGE. 

**  A  discussion,"  says  the  Times  of  Af^rch  22, "  of  more  than  common  interest 
took  place  last  night  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  petition  from  sixty-three  resi- 
dent members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  recommending  to  their  Lordships 
'  the  expediency  of  abrogating  by  legislative  enactment  every  religious  test 
exacted  from  roembera  of  the  University  before  they  proceed  to  degrees,  whether 
of  bachelor,  master,  or  doctor,  in  arts,  law,  and  physic' "    Thcpetition  has  been 
much  vaunted,  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  siguatures.    Many  of  the  names 
stand  high,  as  the  names  of  scholars  or  men  of  science;  but  as  the  names 
oi  men  who  are  practical  politicians,  or  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
empire,  and  the  thousand  causes  of  disturbance  which  are  ^t  work,  they  are  not 
to  be  mentioned.    The  prirlid  facie  case,  we  admit,  is  in  favour  pf  the  admissipn, 
on  the  ground  of  Kherality,  if  not  of  justice.    Yet  Mr.  Qoulbum  might  be  quite 
right  when  he  stated  broadly  that  tlie  proposed  admission  to  deg^;ees  at  Cam- 
bttidge  wonld  change  the  whole  character  of  the  University,  frqm  beipg  "  an 
iBstiiHition  formed  exclusively  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Chi^rch,  to 
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wX  of  ah  establishthent  for  the  general  education  of  the  country,  without  refer- 
ence to  religion." 

Sir  Rl  Peel's  admirable  speech  on  Wednesday,  March  26,  ought  to  decide  the 
question  as  fo  granting  a  supposed  boon,  where  the  '^iirst  concession  would  inVolva' 
the  remainder;"  and  we  do  trust,  that  the  due  and  all-important  distinction  will 
be  drawn  between  the  removal  of  "  civil  disabUities**  and  the  granting  of  privi- 
leges ^hich  confer  religious  power.  We  merely  mean  to  state,  that  the  question 
must  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  general  preservation  of  the  Establishment, 
if  the  Establishment  is  to  be  preserved. 

At  Oxford,  in  conformity  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  Parliament  by  the 
new  Chancellor,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  opposition  to  thfr  admit- 
tance of  Dissenters  to  degrees  seems  almost  unanimous. 

<'  Superior  and  alone  Confucius  stood," 
in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Professor  PoweD. 

We  might  take,  again, 

TfiB  QUESTION  OF  THE   EXCLUSIOK  OP  TH£  BISHOPS  FRO m" THE ^ 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

But  here,  at  least,  the  ministers  seem  disposed  for  the  pment  to  stand  fini. 
In  fact,  they  must  feel  that,  if  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  <»f 
London  are  dismissed,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Orey  will  not  sit  in^ ' 
much  security.   When  the  peer  spiritual  goes  out,  the  peer  temporal  wiH  follow/ 
nearly  as  fast  as  the  sparks  in  a  piece  of  burnt  paper,  when  the  cbildren  wky/ 
"  There  goes  the  panon,  and  there  goes  the  clerk."  ' 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  at  least,  will  hardly  disavow  the  senttmenta  subjoined : 
*'  For  the  Church  of  England  we  cherish  the  utmost  respect.  We  not  only 
grudge  her  none  of  those  rights  wherewithal  she  is  plentifully  endowed — not  only 
wish  to  see  her  safe  from  all  disputes  as  to  her  title— all  attempts  to  lay  her  low; 
but  we  go  farther— and  would  have  her  dignities  and  her  honours  teetire.  '  We 
will  have  her  to  exalt  her  mitred  front  in  Courts  and  Parliaments ;'  and  wUl 
view  AN  Enemy  to  thb  State  in  every  one,  who,  either  by  open  assault,  or  by 
secret  treachery,  or  by  the  still  more  dangerous  enmi^  of  injudicious  and  disre- 
ptttable  fiiendship,  would  bring  her'  righa  or  her  power  either  into  jeopardy  or 
suspicion"  * 

We  take  then  the  most  contested  ! 

QUESTION  OF  CHURCH  HATES;' 

The  difficulty  is  quite  obvious.  The  principle  of  a  Church  Establishment 
like  every  other  general  provision  which  ever  has  been  or  ever  will  be  made  for 
the  regulation  of  mankind,  carries  along,  with  it,  vre  confess^  eertain  inconve- 
niences, and,  it  may  be,  certain  hardships  in  its  application  to  particular  caaet. 
Bui  we  can  neither  consent  nor  afford  to  give  up  the  principle  on  account  of  the 
individual' hardship;  or;  in  reality,  we  could  leave  no  tax,  no  rate,  andptthapr 
Ro*^  single  ena<fliiieal^  untouched  upoii  the  Statute  Book.    The  principla  of* a 
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Church  Estahtishment  does  invoke  the  principle,  that,  all  the  inhabitanU  of  a- 
coimtiy  shall  bear  a  part  of  the  expeme  of  a  State  Religion,  whether  they  attadi 
themselvei  to  its  communion  or  not.  The  Churdi-rates  are  an  adaptation  of  this 
principle  to  a  special  exigency ;  they  stand  upon  the  same  foundation  with  the 
whole  structure  of  a  Church  Cstahlishment,  and  the  danger  is,  that  they  may  pull 
down  the  whole  structure  in  their  downfall.  The  present  state  of  things  is  not 
agreeable ;  but  we  can  conceive  many  remedies  far  more  grievous  than  the 


Nor  can  we  here  deny  ourselves  just  a  few  words  upon  the  broad  principle  of 
the  Church.  We  assume,  that  a  National  Church  is  instituted  for  the  good  of 
all  the  nation :  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  do  actually  derive  a  specific 
benefit  irom  an  established  religion,  as  much  as  an  established  govenunent  We 
afiirm  that  a  sound  and  scriptural  Religion,  standing  between  profaneness  and 
fanaticism,  upholding  the  State,  and  upheld  by  the  State  in  turn,  does  taore  for 
the  peace,  the  good  order,  the  public  and  private  virtue,  the  public  and  private  : 
happiness  of  an  empire,  than  all  its  civil  enactments  and  all  its  municipal  police. 
Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  liability  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Church 
becomes  an  universal  liability,  upon  precisely  the  same  principle  as  the  lialMlity  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  State :  therefore,  that  the  Dissenter,  or  the  Infidel, 
who  enjoys  in  many  ways  a  direct  and  indirect  advantage  fi^m  the  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment,  may  be,  with  both  a  legal  and  moral  equity,  taxed  for  its  main- 
tenance; as  a  man  who  is  a  Republican  at  heart  may  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  Monarchical  Government,  while  he  lives  under  its  protection;  in  short,  that 
the  individual  hardship,  if  it  exists,  must  bend  to  the  public  welfare;  and  that 
the  general  arrangements  of  an  empire  cannot  be  regulated  by  individual  opi- 
nions, nor  vary  with  them;  and  that  exemptions  cannot  be  made,  in  compliance 
with  caprice,  or  as  a  premium  to  irreligion. 

This  is  the  broad  princi|de,  designedly  put  in  its  unqualified  and  least  attrac-  ' 
tive  shape.    But  still  if  ministers  concede  this  principle,  they  will,  and  they 
must  be  driven,  inch  by  inch,  horn  every  one  of  the  details  which  they  may  be 
anxious  to  preserve. 

We  throw  out  these  hints  because  we  see  the  strangest  inconsistencies  and 
paralogisms  prevalent  upon  the  subject.  Men  talk  of  being  "  honesdy  attadied 
to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  yet  assist  in  the 
assault  upon  it,  as  an  Establishment  connected  with  the  State.  They  would  sup- 
port the  Church,  and  yet  throw  down  the  outworks  by  which  it  must  be  fenced.  < 
They  would  guard  the  citadel,  and  yet  level  the  bastions  which  protect  it,  and 
fin  the  ditch  before  it  with  the  fi^agments. 

In  the  same  way,  we  would  speak  of  the  great  and  general  question  of  re- 
dressing 

THE  GRIEVANCES  OF  THE  BISSEKTERB. 

Redress  the  grievances  of  the  Dissenters!  Alas!  the  Establishment  is  itself  the 
grievance!  This  then  is  a  case  in  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  diffi- 
culty, half  measures  must  be  unsuccessfiil  and  unsatisfactory.  Our  object  must 
be  how  to  make  the  Establishment  most  efficacious  and  most  beneficial  in  itself; 
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not  how  to  make  it  palatable  to  the  Dusenters.  We  might  as  wdl  entertaiii  the  • 
problem  how  to  make  Protestantism  palatable  to  Roman  Catholics,  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  hereditary  Monarchy  palatable  to  a  Republican.  We  only  lose  our 
time,  and  waste  our  exertions,  until  we  come  to  the  broad  statement,  that,  ar  far 
aa  the  Dissenters  are  concerned,  there  is  no  alternative  between  a  total  aban- 
donment, or  an  integral  preservation.  No  modifications  or  concessions  can 
reconcile  two  principles  which  are  contradictory  in  their  very  essence.  Be  it 
always  observed,  that  we  speak  of  religious,  and  not  civil  matters. 

Cases  may  be  indeed  easily  conceived  in  which  it  is  wise  and  salutary  to  give  * 
up  a  part  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  rest     But  an  Ecclesiastical  Establish-  . 
ment  belongs  not  to  this  category.    It  must  be  dominant,  or  it  is  nothing.     It  . 
must  possess  exclusive  privileges,  or  it  is  nothing.     It  exists,  we  repeat,  for  the 
benefit  of  all ;  and  therefore  has  a  just  title  to  make  all  contribute  to  its  support. 
These  are  its  intrinsic  and  fundamental  qualities:  this  is  the  atmosphere  in 
which  it  lives,  and  it  will  live  in  no  other.     Unless  we  are  prepared  to  maintain 
these  propositions,  we  cannot  maintain  an  Established  Church.    We  must  exer- 
cise all  kindness  and  charity  in  our  intercourse  with  the  Dissenters,  as  man  with 
man  and  Christian  with  Christian ;   but  remembering  that  the  question  of  a 
Church  Establishment  is  a  question  partly  religious  and  partly  civil,  we  cannot 
surrender  to  them  one  jot  of  religious  truth,  or  even  of  political  principle. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  Church  Establishment  in  England,  or  any 
church  establishment  actual  or  imaginable,  is  not  more  than  any  other  institu- 
tion of  human  origin,  an  unmixed  good ;  but  if  good  preponderates  in  the 
balance,  then  in  the  name  of  reason,  let  us  look  fairly  and  firmly  at  the  whole 
together,  and  repudiate  the  wretched  weakness  of  not  defending  the  difficulties, 
which  are  inseparable  firom  the  preservation  of  the  advantages.  Either  let  us 
give  up  all,  or  let  us  keep  those  parts,  which,  although  of  an  awkward  or  offen- 
sive aspect,  when  considered  by  themselves,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  rest. 

To  us  it  appears,  that  the  hading  folUuy  of  the  times  is  an  attempt  to  disjoin 
things  which  are  indissolubly  connected,  and  to  amalgamate  things  which  can 
never  be  harmonized.    This  is,  perhaps,  exactly  the  mistake  into  which  an 
intellectual  and  ^theoretical  age  is  likely  to  fall.    This  is  exactly  the  £allacy 
which  is  likely  to  seduce,  the  scholars,  the  scientific  men,  the  liberal  cosmopo- 
lites, and  the  philosophical  politicians  of  a  country.     The  fiunlities  and  va- 
rieties of  intercourse  which  now  exiat  between  this  empire,  and  not  merely  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  but  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the  reciprocal  know- 
ledge which  their  inhabitants  possess  more  and  more  of  the  language  of  each 
other,  fiivour  this  species  of  continentalism  or  cosmopolitism.     Men  see  in  their 
own  institutions  something,  which  is  at  first  sight  a  blemish  or  a  grievance : 
they  see  in  the  institutions  abroad  something  which  appears  a  beauty  and  an 
excellence.    The  remedy  seems  easy :  remove  the  one,  and  place  the  other  in 
its  stead.     Men  forget  the  want  of  affinity,  and  the  difference  of  the  funda- 
mental principle.  They  forget,  on  the  one  side,  how  the  whole  may  he  shattered 
as  the  parts  are  detached;  they  fprget,  on  the  other  side,  that  neither  in  physical 
nor  moral  chemistry  is  there  an  antecedent  security,-  that  beetiuse  two  ingredi- 
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e«ki  ate  s^ratelf  good,  there  will  be  same  quality  of  goodness  in  theii'  com- 
poand. 

With  thb  fallacy,  however,  we  have  dealt  at  large  in  our  remarks  upon  edu- 
cation; we  sludl  here  take  leave  to  refer  to  them,  in  the  assurance  that  they  are 
applicable,  at  least  in  their  spirit,  to  many  other  practical  and  roost  important 
subjects,  because  these  subjects  also  are  perverted  and  mystified  by  the  intrusion 
o£  the  same  error. 

We  know  not  whether  the  aggregate  of  operations,  which  are  now  going  for- 
ward, is  the  result  of  several  independent  and  accidental  agencies,  or  regular 
and  systematic  plans.  We  are  told,  however,  that  *'  a  certain  party  in  the  country 
a  party  who  would  think  it  an  imputation  upon  their  philosophy  to  be  considered 
as  favouraUe  to  a  religious  establishment,  would  first  obtain  possession  of  the 
g$ner^il  government  of  the  coimtry,  and  would  then  seize  the  local  administration 
by  means  of  central  6oar<&— by  commissions — ^by  civil  regiitratitm  in  the  hands 
of  a  civil  officer: — the  literature  of  the  country  by  such  sodeties  as  the  Sckiiety  for 
Promoting  UseAil  Knowledge : — the  science  and  philosophy  of  the  country,  by 
asaociations  widely  difiuaed:— the  religion  (what  is  to  be  left  of  it)  of  the  coun- 
try, by  promoting  and  patronizing  rationalists  and  semi-infidels : — the  instruction 
of  the  people,  by  a  General  State  Education : — the  education  of  the  higher 
ranks,  by  the  same  scheme,  and  also  by  chartering  new  Universities,  and  opening 
the  old  to  Dissenters ;  and  would  thus  consolidate,  and  universalize,  and  per- 
petuate their  system  and  their  power."  Is  this  representation  right  or  wrong  T 
We  merely  give  it,  as  we  hear  it 

Our  opinion  assuredly  is,  that  if  government,  the  most  practical  of  all  sciences, 
is  to  be  regulated  by  paper-schemes  and  abstract  speculations ;  if  measures  are 
to-be  precipitated,  for  wliich  the  habits  of  the  people  are  not  suited,  and  the 
temper  of  the  people  is  not  prepared,  we  may  give  up  a  vast  portion  of  those 
peculiar  advantages  so  long  enjoyed  under  forms  and  institutions,  which,  if  not 
adjusted  with  a  scientific  and  metaphysical  precision,  at  least  fit  into  each  other, 
and  work  together  to  our  sc^id  and  lasting  good ;  while  we  shall  continentalize 
our  ayatero,  without  introducing  a  new  harmony  of  beneficial  results,  because  our 
old  usages  and  our  insular  freedoms  will  rush  in  to  disturb  and  mar  for  ever  the 
regular  action  of  the  mighty  engine. 

Having  said  so  much  on  general  points,  we  must  pa^s  without  notice  the  very 
important  proceedings  of  Christian,  and  Educationsil,  and  Benevolent  Sodetiek; 
but  here' we  have  the  less  compunction,  as  we  hope  hereafter  to  go  through  a 
regular  tuivay  of  their  objects,  their  transactions,  their  state  and  prospects,  be- 
ginning srith  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 

A  new  Assodation,-  we  may  remark,  has  been  formed  in  London,  intitule, 
"  The  Statiatioal  Sodety."  We  hail  its  establishment  with  much  satis&ction; 
and  we  are  sure  that  it  has  been  long  wanted,  and  that  it  may  do  a  vast  quantity 
of  good,  provided  alwayt  that  it  adheres  to  the  collection  and  clauificdtion  of 
Facti,  and  doet  not  mix  itself  up  with  political  opinions.  How  M.  Qii^telet 
shiKild  have  managed  to  have  obtained  the  credit  of  its  inslftutioh  we  cannot 
oodeeivc^'aa  the  thing  has  1>een  proposed  and  reoomm^n'ded  over  and  over 
again,  long  tbefoM  he  oatfie  to  pay  a  irisit  teethe  Brhish  AssOdatidii.' 
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We  trust  that  the  Society  will,  amoQg  their  first  efibrts,  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain and  settle  on  unimpeachable  grounds  the  relative  numbers  of  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters  throughout  England  and  Wales. 

We  must  also  fi^rb^ar  from  saying-  mom  upon  the  internal  state  of  the  Clmrch. 
In  some  respects  a  melancholy,  picture  might  be  drawn,  from  the  manifestations 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  pulpit,  to  the  unhappy  squabbles  in  the  vestry-room.  For 
ourselves,  our  stand  must  be  taken  between  Uie  pliant  and  accommodative  neo- 
logy,'which  would  plane  down  all  spiritual  things  and  all  revealed  marvels  Ip 
the  smooth  level  of  a  rational  morality,  and  the  wild  extravagance  which  is 
made  the  bye-word  of  the  infidel,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  all  other  causes  put 
together,  steels  him  against  conviction.  On  the  one  hand,  if  we  give  up  the 
difficulties  and  mysteries  of  religion,  we  must  give  np  religion  itself;  on  the 
Qther,  the  sure  way  to  make  the  reason  of  a  country  irreligious,  is  to  make,  the 
religion  ^  a  country  unreasonable. 

JFor  the  rest  we  can  only  devote  a  very  few  words  to 

1.     THE   GENERAL   CHARACTER   QF   THJE   THSOJLOGICAL   LITBRA- 

TURE  OP  THR  REASON. 

.Here  there  is  abundant  room  for  oongcatulatlon  and  honest  triumph.  How 
Siany  and  how  dignified,  writers  have  entered  the  field.  In  the  list  are  Arch- 
bishop Whateley  with  his  Second  Letter  on  Transportation ;  the  Bishops  of 
London,  of  Gloucester,  of  Llandaff,  to  say  nothing  of  "  Philalethes  Cantabri- 
giensis,"  whose  work  is  of  sterling  excellence,  be  the  writer  who  he  may.  We 
then  come  to  the  first-rate  volumes  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  Le  Bas,  of 
which  we  hope  to  speak  in  our  next  Number;  as  also  of  M.  Tyler's  useful  and 
well-timed  publication  upon  Oaths;  then  again  to  the  smaller  contributions  of 
Mr.  Benson,  Dr.  D'Oyley,  Professor  Sedgwick,  and  a  multitude  of  others;  and 
we  ask,  with  a  proud  confidence,  what  other  body  of  Churchmen  in  the  world 
displays  upon  the  whole  so  much  of  profound,  and  varied,  and  active  talent? 
What  have  the  Dissenters  to  put  into  competition  with  the  present  more  than 
the  past  efforts  of  the  Church? 

Separate  works  we  can  now  merely  class  under  their  respective  heads. 

SYSTEMS  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Under  this  division  we  have  "  The  Christian  Theology  of  Benedict  Pictet," 
translated  from  the  Latin  by  Frederic  Reyroux,  B.A.  and  forming  a  part  of 
<«Tbe  Christian's  Family  Library;"  and  the  Elementary  Lectures  of  Mr.  Cony- 
beaie.    John  Murray.    1834. 

As  to  the' former  work,  we  are  glad  to  find  a  general  confirmation  of  Chureii 
doctrines  and  principles  by  a  Foreign  Professor,  long  celebrated  for  deep  learn- 
ing and  orthodox  piety.  As  to  the  latter,  it  contains  many  sensible  observa- 
tions in  language  well  adapted  to  the  subject-nmtter. 

YOLUM E8  OF  SEBMONB. 

Among  4shMt  ym  ^have  read  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  nervous  Discounea- 
of  Mr.  iUng,  of  Scukoaites;  some  of  Mr.  Hampden's;  Mr.  Newman's  ezeelleiii 
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and  practical  "  Parochial  Discourses;"  Mr.  Coze's  Practical  Sermons;  and  Mr. 
Mountain's  Twelve  Sermons  on  Advent 

"  LIBRABIES/'  CONNECTED  WITH  RELIGION  AND  MORALITY. 
In  the  Theological  Library  is  another  volume  of  Mr.  Smedley*s  HUtory 
qf  France.    As  we  may,  perhaps,  criticise  it  hereafter,  we  shall  here  only  ex- 
press our  admiration  of  the  sound  views  which  it  contains,  the  ability  with  which 
it  is  written,  and  the  unflagging  interest  with  which  it  carries  forward  the  reader. 

We  have  also 

"  PERSIA,"  FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  CABINET  LIBRARY. 
This  is  a  volume  in  a  covering  peculiarly  neat,  containing  472  pages,  beauti- 
fully printed,  with  an  excellent  map  and  thirteen  picturesque  and  well-executed 
engravings,  for  the  price  of  five  shillings.  This  seems  really  wonderful,  even  in 
these  days  of  cheap  publication.  The  history  itself  is  interesting  and  fairiy 
written ;  although,  in  point  of  style,  we  do  not  think  it  equal  to  Mr.  Crichton'a 
Work  upon  Arabia.  Having,  perhaps,  spoken  rather  harshly — though  not,  we 
think,  unjustly— of  some  features  in  that  work,  we  now  offer  our  tribute  of  the 
tincerest  commendation  to  the  general  value  of  the  Edinbuigh  Library,  and  die 
admirable  skiD  and  spirit,  with  which  it  is  conducted,  and  which  place  it  at  least 
on  a  par  with  any  other  series  of  the  kind. 

CONTROVERSIAL  TRACTS  AND  DISCOURSES. 
Op  these,  as  might  be  expected,  there  has  been  a  most  abundant  supply ;  but 
among  them  only  one  from  Lord  Henley,  and  only  one  from  Dr.  Burton.  In 
defence  of  the  Establishment  have  stept  forward,  besides  the  Bishop  of  Lcmdon 
and  Mr.  Benson,  Mr.  Walter  Hook  and  Mr.  Harness,  whose  sermons  are  well 
entitled  to  attention :  and  many  other  persons  are  taking  up  the  cause  from  tiie 
pulpit, — sometimes,  we  are  free  to  say,  in  a  manner  not  the  most  salutary  or 
judicious.  There  is  also  before  us  a  large  auortment  of  books  from  Ireland, 
from  America,  and  from  the  Continent, — to  which  we  are  most  anxious  to  do 
justice  when  we  have  room. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  POETRY. 

Under  this  head  we  have  *'  Church  Reform^**  a  satire,  which  costs  little ;  and 
is,  perhaps,  not  worth  much  more  than  it  costs :  cantos  one  and  two  of  the 
Wonders  of  Chaos  and  Creation  exemplified,  in  blank  verse,  a  poem  which 
seems  itself  rather  a  chaotic  affair;  and  the  "  Lay  of  Life,"  by  Hans  Buak^  of 
which  we  are  told  in  an  advertisement,  '<  ihi$  highly  finuhed^  interetting,  and 
moral  vx>rk  will  be  often  perused  by  those  who  have  once  read  it"  We  really 
cannot  say,  having  found  it  impossible  to  get  over  the  first  difficulty. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  1VORKS  CONNECTED  WITH  RELIGION. 
It  would  be  unjust  not  to  reserve  one  line  for  mentioning  the  splendidly  elabo- 
rated Chart  by  Mr.  Mimpriss,  a  work  of  vast,  and,  we  hope,  well  repaid,  toil ; 
and  the  first  part  of  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible — a  beautiful  puUica- 
tion. 
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Abhot  (Archbishop),  difTereoce  between, 
and  Laud,  on  ecclesiastical  polity,  71, 
72. 

Aikin  (Miss),  remarks  on  her  severity 
against  Henriette,  queen  of  Charles  I., 
77 — on  her  misrepresentation  of  Laud's 
discussion  at  Oxford,  78 — and  on  her 
'  hostility  to  Charles  I.,  81—85 — her  er- 
roneous assertion  respecting  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Icon  Basilike,  SS^^ab- 
stract  of  her  account  of  the  murder  of 
the  king,  89—84. 

Alcuin,  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of, 
135 — 157 — pretended  account  of  the 
Bookof  Jashcr  attributed  to  him,  132 — 
135-^anachronisnis  detected  in  it,  139 
— Alcuin  not  the  author  of  that  pro- 
duction, but  Jacob  Hive,  139 — 142. 

Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  ob- 
servations of  a  Dbsenter  on,  179,  180 
—and  on  its  dissolution,  187 — remarks 
thereon,  188, 189. 

AUmoance  (Pecuniary),  to  paupers,  evils 
of  granting,  and  frauds  practised  to 
obtain  it,  exposed,  211 — 214. 

Awterican  Episcopal  Church,  historical  ac- 
count of  the  rise  and  progress  of,  285 
—  295  —  opinions  of  Americans  on 
Church  Establishments,  312,  313. 

Anderton  (Rev.  Robert),  character  of  his 
exposition  of  Saint  PauKs  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  96 — ^abstract  of  his  expo- 
sition of  the  eighth  chapter,  89 — 91 — 
remarks  on  his  interpretation  of  part  of 
the  fourth  chapter,  91,  92. 

Antoninus  (Marcus),  reflections  on  the 
character  and  principles  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  by,  14 — 16. 

Avians,  intolerance  of,  20. 

Ariiu,  character  of^  21. 

Atkanasius,  character  of,  21,  22. 
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Bastardy  Lam,  observations  on  the  effects 
of,  222. 

Binney  (T.),  extracts  from  his  address  on 
laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
meeting-hoase,ou  the  alliance  of  Church 
and  State,  179,  180— on  the  differences 
of  opinion  existing  between  clergy- 
men, 181,  182— >on  compulsory  pay- 
ments to  a  church,  182,  183 -^  hts 
scheme  of  comprehension  of  all  Dis- 
senters, 183  —  charges  the  National 
Church  with  destroying  more  souls 
than  it  saves,  185 — his  sentiments  on 
the  dissolution  of  Church  and  State, 
187— remarks  on  it,  188, 189. 

Bishops,  on  the  exclusion  of,  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  497. 

BLand  (Mrs.  £L),  on  the  interpretation  of 
Psalm  xc,  10,  407,  408. 

Bond  (Mr.  C.  R.),  the  editor  of  the  spa- 
rious  Book  of  Jusher,  anecdotes  of,  130 
— extracts  from  his  prospectus  of  a  new 
edition  of  it,  129— 131— proofs  that 
his  advertisement  is  founded  on  that  of 
Jacob  Hive,  141 — remarks  on  it,  142. 

Boniface  VIII,  (Pope),  miserable  death 
of.  29. 

Botolph^s  (St.)  parish,  meeting  ogainst 
tithes  and  church  rates,  account  of,  190 
— remarks  on  it,  191. 

ButUT*s  (Bishop),  mode  of  treating  the 
subject  of  morals,  vindicated  from  the 
strictures  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  327—331. 


C. 


Cabinet  Libraries,  objections  to  the  pre- 
sent system  of,  97 — 99. 

Chandler  (Rev.  Dr.^,  onecdutcs  and  cha- 
racter of,  293,  294. 
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Chapels  (Proprietary ),  remarks  on,  195, 
194. 

Charles  I,,  state  of  England  at  the  acces- 
sion of,  51 — 6S — his  birth  and  educa- 
tion, 65 — 57 — created  prince  of  Wales, 
58 — his  encouragement  of  learning,  58, 
59 — remarks  on  his  character,  60 — 
consequences  of  his  marriage  with  Hen- 
rietta of  France,  61 — his  reception  of 
her,  63 — unjustly  charged  with  intro- 
ducing poperj,  63,  64 — restores  part 
of  the  property  whicti  had  been  taken 
from  the  chorch  in  Scotland,  64 — hos- 
tility of  (he  great  barons  in  consequence, 
ibid, — efforts  of  the  Scottish  covenanters 
to  produce  disaffection,  65 — tlu'ir  ne- 
gotiations against  the  king  with  foreign 
allies,  ibid, — particularly  with  France, 
66— pretended  lovalty  of  the  Scotch 
to  Charles,  67 — Utal  consequences  of 
tike  advice  given  by  his  councillors,  68 
his  attempt  to  seise  the  five  arraigned 
members,  ibid.  69- -remarks  on  the  state 
of  parties,  69,  70 — ^thc  loyalty  of  the 
Romanists  checked  by  the  pope*s  in- 
terference, 70 — the  royal  cause  art- 
folly  identified  by  demagogues  with 
Armniianism  and  Popery,  73  —  diffi- 
culty of  his  situation  between  them  and 
the  Scottish  covenanters,  74 — illiberal 
spirit  predominant  among  Christians  of 
all  denominations,  75 — speech  agaimt 
the  royal  measures  by  Sir  John  Eliot, 
76— failure  of  Charles  in  settling  the 
affairs  of  the  Scottish  Church,  78—80 
account  of  his  murder,  82 — 84 — his  re- 
mains interred  at  Windsor,  84. 

Christianity,  superiority  of,  over  Muham- 
medism.  111 — 116. 

Chriitiam,  persecution  of,  by  the  empe- 
rors, Marcus  Antoninus,  14 — 16 — and 
Diocletian,  16 — reflections  on  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  S3,  95. 

Church  of  England,  suggestion  for  im- 
proving the  psalmody  of,  161 — opinions 
of  a  Dissenter  on  the  alliance  between 
Church  and  State,  179,  180— and  on 
the  dissolution  of  that  alliance,  187 — 
remarks  on  it,  188,  189— on  compul- 
sory payments  in  support  of  a  church, 
18«,  185  — the  Church  of  England 
char^'cd  with  the  destruction  of  souls, 
185— the  duty  of  churchmen  in  the 
present  crisis,  189 — account  of  the 
meeting  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph, 
BishopsgHte,  against  tithes  and  church 
rales,  190 — remarks  on  it,  191 — un- 
just censures  of  the  clergy  of,  t?73 — 
remarks  thereon,  274—277  —  on  the 
evils  of  party  distinctions  in  the  church, 


277—260  —  general  position  of  the 
church  since  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1834,  495,  496. 

Church  Establishments,  American  opiniona 
on,  312,  513. 

Church  Rates,  observations  on,  497, 498. 

Clement  (St.),  testimony  of.  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  bishops,  7 — 9. 

Collects  of  the  Church  of  England,  anti- 
quity of,  26. 

Common  Prayer  Buok,  tfae  use  of,  not  ne- 
cessarily productive  of  formality,  403, 
404« 

Corinth,  discussion  of  the  question  whe- 
ther there  were  bishops  of,  before  the 
year  65,  5 — 9. 

Crichton  (Andrew),  character  of  his  His- 
tory of  Arabia,  99 — 101  —  passages 
from  it  contrasted  with  extracts  from 
Gibbon,  proving  his  plagiarisms.  102 — 
108 — observations  on  them,  109, 110. 


D. 


Deluge,  Mr.  Ly ell's  geological  ▼lew  of, 
360— 362— strictures  on  it,  362. 

Diocletian's  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
notice  of,  16. 

Dissenters,  on  the  admission  of,  to  degrees, 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  496,  497— 
observations  on  the  redressing  of  their 
alleged  grievances,  498 — 500. 


E. 


Earth,  causes  of  the  changes  in  the  sur- 
face of,  551—552. 

Ecclesiastical  Record,  227—240,   496— 
502. 

Education,  what  elements  of,  should  be 
given  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  436 
conflicting  opinions  on  the  propriety  of 
a  state  education,  437,  438— efforts 
made  for  promoting  national  education, 
439 — evidence  on  the  importance  of  its 
being  connected  with  the  church  esta. 
blishment,  459,  440— suggestion  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  subject,  440,  441 — recuniraeiida- 
tions  of  state  education  by  some  mo- 
dern liberals,  441,  442— rerit-w  of  the 
argument  from  authority  or  precedent, 
or  from  the  example  of  other  nations, 
which  is  shown  not  to  be  applicable  to 
England,  444— particularly  the  appeal 
to  antiquity,  445— to  Scotland,  44^6 — 
to  Ireland  and  the  West  Indies,  447 — 
to  France  and  Germany,  448— and  to 
Prussia,  449,  450 — and  the  dukedom 
of  Nassau,  45t-^thc  caUft  of  Prussia 
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and  Fiance  not  applicable  to  England, 
445,  456 — examiiiulion  of  the  advan- 
tages claimed  fur  slate  education  over 
the  exertions  of  societies  and  indivi- 
duals, 457 — tremendous  insecurit^v  of 
education  by  the  slate,  458,  459-'ex- 
aminatioD  of   the  argument  from  ne* 
cessity,  459 — 461 — statement  of   the 
good    now    actuallv    in    progress   by 
means  of  individual  and  voluntary  ex- 
ertion, 46t,  462 — misrepresentiuion  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  of  the  labours 
of  tlie  National  Society,  exposed,  463 
— 470  —  Mr.   Bulwer's  assertion  re- 
futed, 467 — the  proposed  system  of 
national  education  a  perilous  one,  on 
account  of  the  expense*  473—475 — 
the  difficulty  of    providing  adequate 
superintendence,  475,  476 — impracti- 
cability of  compulsory  attendance,  476 
--and  as  to  what  is  to  be  taught,  479 
— how  far  religious    instruction  is  to 
extend,  i6t</. — impossibility  of  blending 
discordant  elements  into  one  system, 
480  —  impossibility   of  Church    and 
Slate  acting  together,  481 — 484 — the 
proposed  scheme  of  subversion  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  to  disconnect 
divine  from   human    knowledge,  484, 
485 — the  proposed  plan   unnecessary 
and   dangerous,   486 — 488 — the  ade- 
quacy of  the  number  of  existing  schools 
and  the  quantum  of  inHtroclion  now 
given  to  each  child,  considered,  488 — 
returns  of  the  numbers  of  children  edu- 
cated,  reported   by  Lord  Brougham, 
492 — connexion  of  state  education  and 
the  poor  laws,    493— examination  of 
the   recommendation  of   the  commis- 
sioners on  the  poor  laws,  494 — danger 
of  making  the  scheme  of  national  edu- 
cation subservient  to  revolution,  495. 

Eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  observations  on, 
805—207. 

England,  political  state  of,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  I.,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  it,  50 — 53. 

Episcopacy t  proof  of  the  existence  of,  in 
the  Apostolic  age,  7—  mistaken  notions 
concerning,  exposed,  9,  10. 

EiiropeanM,  pestilent  moral  conduct  of,  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  in  India,  381—383. 

Evelyn  (John),  character  and  anecdotes 
of,  171,172.  175—177. 


F. 


Family  Librariet,  remarks  on  the  prcaent 
system  of  publishing,  97—99. 


Fanaticism  deSued,  246, 247 — is  subver- 
sive of  all  mural  principles,  248,  249 — 
ciTcct  upon  ih§  fanatic  of  perpetually 
contemplating  the  more  stem  and  awful 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  250,  251 — 
fanaticism  of  self  infliction,  252 — 260 
—of  the  brand,  260—  266— of  the  ban- 
ner, 266— 268— of  the  symbol,  268— 
271. 

Formality  not  necessarily  produced  by  the 
use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
403,  404. 

Formations,  table  of  recent  and  tertiary, 
353. 


G. 


Gauden  (Dr.)  not  the  author  of  the  Icon 
Basilike,  82. 

Genesis,  literal  interpretation  of  the  first 
chapter  of,  vindicated,  359. 

Geology,  province  of,  334, 335 — sketch  of 
the  progress  of,  from  its  infancy  to  its 
recent  revival,  326 — 331— discordance 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  causes  of 
changes  in  the  earth's  surface,  331 — 
349 — which  are  ascribed  by  Mr.  Lyell 
to  one  uninterrupted  succession  of  phy- 
sical events  governed  by  tlie  laws  now 
in  operation,  350 — 352 — table  of  recent 
and  Ifrtiary  formations,  353  —  Mr. 
Lycirs  scheme  of  geology  inconsistent 
with  the  Scripture  narrative,  356 — 
362. 

George  of  Cappadocia,  character  of,  20* 

GiMnni^s  perfidious  inconsistency  exposed, 
17. 

Gipps  (Rev.  Henry),  unjust  censures  of 
the  clergy  by  him,  273. 

Gregory  Naxianun^s  character  Of  Atlia- 
nasius,  21,  22. 

Gregory  VII,  (Pope),  ambition  and  cha- 
racter of,  27— causes  of  his  success  in 
usurping  supreme  power,  28 — compa- 
rison of,  with  Innocent  III.,  30. 


H. 


Hammond  (Rev.  Dr.),  anecdotes  of,  with 
extracts  from  his  correspondence,  165 
—169. 

Heaven,  Mohammed's  pretended  noctur- 
nal journey  to,  described,  118 — 121. 

Henrietta  of  France,  advice  given  to,  on 
her  marriage  with  King  Charles  I.,  61 
— 63— description  of  her  person,  6$ — 
anecdotes  of  her  reception,  Ufid. — hosti- 
lity of  the  Puritans  to  her,  76 — un- 
justly charged  with  unfaithfuloess  to 
the  king,  77. 
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Hemj  (Prfnce  of  Wales),  anecdotes  of, 
56,  57. 

HkkeringiU(Rev.  Edmund),  autobiogra- 
phical anecdotes  of,  408 — 410. 

Hobart  (Bishop),  notice  of  the  ancestors 
of,  J79,  280 — anecdotes  of  liis  earlier 
years  and  education,  280 — 283— his 
early  attachment  to  episcopacy,  284 
— is  ordained  by  Bishop  White,  285 — 
state  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church 
Hi  this  time,  285— 295— character  of 
Mr.  Hobart*s  discourses,  295 — his  pas- 
toral assiduity,  296 — notice  of  his  early 
publications,  ibid, — especially  of  his 
Companion  to  the  Altar,  ibid, — endow- 
ment of  his  parish  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  297 — establishes  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Theological  Society, 
299 — and  the  Churchman's  Magazine, 
ibid. — elected  Assistant  Bishop  of  New 
York,  ibid, — procures  the  foundation 
and  endowment  of  the  General  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  at  New  York,  300 — 
his  opinion  on  the  importance  of  strictly 
maintaining  ihe  peculiar  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  301, 
302 — his  reasons  for  opposing  the  Ame- 
rican Bible  Society,  S02— his  departure 
for  Europe  for  his  health,  304 — his 
Tindication  of  the  English  character, 
305  —  and  description  of  English 
scenery,  305,  306 — his  reception  on  his 
return  to  America,  306 — address  to  the 
Episcopal  Convention  of  the  diocese  of 
New  York,  307 — his  reasons  for  op- 
posing private  clerical  associations,  308, 
309 — his  lamented  death,  310 — suc- 
cessful results  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  him  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  310. 

Hone  (Rev.  T.  B.)*  observations  of,  on 
the  character  of  Archbishop  Usher,  162, 
163 — and  on  the  communion  of  saints, 
169. 

Home's  (T.  H.)  proofs  of  contradictions 
of  the  Books  of  Moses  and  Joshua  in 
the  pretended  Book  of  Jasher,  148, 
149 — his  proofs  that  the  Bristol  edition 
of  it  is  a  reprint  of  Hive's  fubrication, 
150 — notice  of  an  Apocryphal  Book 
of  Jasher  in  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  150. 

Hutcheson*s  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sense, 
observations  on,  325, 326. 

HuitotCs  Theory  of  Geology,  notice  of^ 
339,  340. 


Icon  BasHikef  not  the  work   of  Bishop 
Gauden,  8f . 


lUve  (Jacob),  the  fabricator  of  the  pre- 
tended Book  of  Jasher,  biographical 
account  of,  151 — 153. 

India,  the  conduct  of  Europeans  in,  the 
grand  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity there,  381—383. 

Innocent  III,  (Pope),  character  of,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Gregory  Vll.,  SO,  31 . 

Inquiiition  (Popish),  cruelty  of,  265^  266. 

J. 

Jamef  I.,  care  of,  in  educating  his  child- 
ren, 56,  •')7* 

Joiher  ( Book  of),  allusions  to,  in  Scrip- 
ture, 127, 128 — preface  to  a  pretended 
Book  of,  128 — remarks  on  it,  129 — 
prospectus  for  a  new  edition  of  it,  put 
fofth  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Bond,  129— ex- 
tracts  from  it,  l3l — account  of  if,  pre- 
tended to  be  written  by  Alcuin,  132 — 
135 — Alcuin  not  the  author  of  it,  but 
Jacob  Hive,  140 — 142 — specimen  of 
the  Book  of  the  pseudo-Jasher,  145, 
144 — contradictions  of  the  Scriptures 
in  it,  144,  145 — specimen  of  its  pre- 
tended notes,  146,  147 — additional 
proofs  of  its  contradictions  of  the  Books 
of  Moses  and  Joshua,  148,  149 — Mr. 
Bond's  edition  of  it  an  unacknowledged 
reprint  of  Hive's  fabrication,  149,  150 
— notice  of  an  Apocryphal  Hebrew 
Book  of  Jasher,  150. 


L. 


Labour-rate  for  employing  the  poor, 
effects  of,  221,  222. 

Laud  (Archbisliop),  difference  between, 
and  Archbishop  Abbot,  on  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity,  72 — unjustly  charged  with 
being  a  concealed  papist,  72,  73. 

Liturgies,  antiquity  of,  25,  26. 

Lyell  (Chailes,  Esq.),  sketch  of  his  view 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  geology,  336 

—  341 — his  observations  on  the  causes 
of  vicissitudes  in  temperature,  342 — 
344 — abstract  of  his  theory  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  organic  life, 
345 — 349 — remarks  thereon,  349 — 
ascribes  the  changes  in  the  earth's  sur- 
face to  one  uninterrupted  succession  of 
physical  events  governed  by  the  laws 
now  in  operation,  350—352 — his  table 
of  recent  and  tertiary  formations,  353 
— his  scheme  of  geology  inconsistent 
with  the  Scripture  narrative,  356 — 360 

—  his  views  of  the  Mosaic  deluge,  360 
— 362 — their  inconsistency  with  Scrip- 
ture, 362. 
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M. 


Martyn,  number  of,  during  the  peneca- 
tions  of  the  early  Christians,  16, 17. 

MelviU  (Rev.  Henry),  Remarks  on  tho 
Sermons  of,  195,  196 — extracU  from 
thero,  with  observations,  197 — ^205— 
«07— «09. 

3foAainiR«d'« pretended  miraculousjonmey 
to  Heaven,  described,  118 — Itl— pro- 
phecies pretended  by  him  to  be  fulfilled 
m  his  person,  116,  117. 

Mbhammedanum  compared  with  Christi- 
anity, and  its  inferiority  to  the  latter, 
111  — 116  —  extent  of  the  Moham- 
medan conquests,  123—125 — remarks 
on  the  decline  of  the  Mohammedan  em- 
pire, lS5,lj!6. 


N. 


National  ^ucation.    See  Education, 
National  LSbrarie$f  remarks  on  tlie  present 

system  of,  97—99. 
Neptunian  theory  of  Geology,  notice  of, 

SS9. 
Nolan  (Rev.  Dr.),  Plan  of  the  Banipton 

Lectures  of,   412,  413>-€haracter  of 

them,  414. 


O. 


Oneida-Jndian,  Christian  settlement,  no- 
tice of,  SOS,  note  f  • 


P. 


Palmer's  (Rev.WiUiam)  AntiquiUtei  Lit- 
tergics,  character  of,  24 — result  of  his 
researches,  25. 

Pautt  (St)  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  main 
object  of,  85,  86 — observations  on  the 
fourth  chapter,  91 — 93— of  the  seventh 
chapter,  93— 95— and  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  chapters,  87 — 91. 

Pepyt,  character  of,  174, 175. 

Pkilotophen  (Heathen),  the  persecutors  of 
Christianity,  16. 

Polyiheitm  (Classic),  character  of,  13,  14, 

Poor 'Laws,  evils  of  the  allowance  system 
under,  and  impositions  practised  in 
order  to  obtain  pecuniary  allowance, 
til — 214— successful  instances  of  the 
administration  of  existing  laws,  215^ 
217 — the  mal-adroinistration  of  the  poor 
laws,  the  causes  of  the  evils  of  pauper- 
ism, 217 — design  and  eractmeuts  of 

VOL.  XV. 


the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  217, 218— evil 
consequences  of  departing  from  it,  218 
— 220— beneficial  effect  of  a  judiciously 
conducted  workhouse  system,  221 — on 
the  effect  of  a  labour  rate,  221,  222 — 
effects  of  the  laws  respecting  bastardy, 
222— results  of  the  exitUng  system  of 
poor  laws,  225,  226. 

Powell  (Rev.Baden),  remarks  on  hU  rejec- 
tion of  the  literal  interpretation  of  Uie 
Mosuc  narative,  415,416»  418 — 421 — 
on  his  attempt  to  separate  the  Old  fit»m 
the  New  Testament,  and  also  the  phy- 
sics of  the  Bible  from  its  history  and 
doctrines,  422— 433— character  of  his 
treoties  on  Natural  Philosophy,  434. 

Profeison  (Scottish),  remarks  on  the  con- 
duct of  some,  in  undermining  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture,  314,  315* 

Protestant  Testimonies,  observations  on  the 
supposed  unbroken  series  of,  to  tho 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  34—37. 

Psalms  of  David,  character  of,  154— spe- 
cimens of  versions  of,  in  blank  verse, 
156— 169— character  of  Stemhold»s  and 
Hopkin's,  and  Tate's  and  Brady's  ver- 
sions, 159 — specimens  of  the  latter  com- 
pared with  the  Praycr-Book  version, 
160 — suggestions  for  obtainins  unifor- 
mity in  the  Psalmody  of  the  Church  of 
England,  161. 


R. 


Registration  (Civil),  advantages  of,  496. 
Romish  Church,  hostility  of,  to  the  Protes- 
tantism of  England,  66,  67 • 


S. 


Scotland,  ineffectual  efforts  of  Charies  I. 
to  restore  church  property  in,  64 — dis- 
affection, how  promoted  by  the  Scottish 
covenanters,  65— they  negociate  wltli 
foreign  powers  against  him,  65,  66 — 
difficulties  of  the  king  in  relation  to 
them,  74— failure  of  his  efforta  in  set- 
tling the  affairs  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
78 — 80— state  of  tithes  in  Scotland,  80 
— perils  of  travelling  through  a  Scottish 
mountain  pass,  396. 

Sfrmont,  observations  on  the  style  of,  205 
—207. 

Sharp  (Archbishop),  admirable  letter  of, 
on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  403, 
404. 

^iMirtf  (Christian  Frederick^  humility  of, 
363— materials  for  his  li^e,  364 — noble 
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retractation  of  Bishop  Heber  respecting 
him,  365— his  iotellectual  powers,  S67 
— his  birth  and  education,  367,  368 — 

Soes  io  India  as  a  Missionary  of  the 
dciety  for  Froniotinf  Christian  Know- 
ledge, 368 — his  admirable  mode  of  con- 
versing with  the  Heathens,  369 — scm- 

.  pulous  care  in  preparing  converts  fag 
Baptism,  370 — misrepresentation  of  bis 

.  proceedings  by  Sir  Montgomery  Camp- 
bell, 371 — Swartz's  triumphant  refuta- 
tion of  it^  and  vindication  of  his  pro- 
ceed IngSt  371 — 376 — the  unimpeach- 
able parity  of  his  life,  377— fidelity  of 
his  addresses  to  Europeans,  377, 378 — 
his  jodicious  mode  of  dealing  with  tht 
prejudices  of  the  natives,  378 — S80— ^ 
character  of  his  sermons,  384,  385 — 
description  of  him  in  advanced  age^ 
385— his  disinterested  political  conduct 
in  Indian  aflfairs,  first  in  his  negocia- 

.  lions  with  Hyder  All,  386— then  with 
Tippo  Saib,  387 — and  in  the  affairs  of 
Tanjore,  388,  889— Lord  Teignmouth's 
testimony  to  his  character,  390 — his 
death,  and  honours  paid  to  his  memory, 
59i,  39«. 


T. 


Thoreiby  (Ralph),  biographical  anecdotes 
of,  394,  395 — character  of  his  Ducatus 
Leodiensiit  393 — his  perilous  adventure 
iu  travelling  through  a  Scottish  pasa^ 
396— account  of  his  journey  to  London* 
397— adventures  in  pursuit  of  a  wife, 
398,  399— his  marriage,  399— his  de- 
scription of  the  terror  prevalent  in  the 
northern  counties  daring  the  retreat  of 
the  Irish  in  1688.  399— 401— affecting 
letter  to  him,  401 — perils  in  another 
iourney  to  London,  402 — admirable 
letter  of  Archbishop  Sharp  to  him,  on 
conforming  to  the  Church  of  England, 
403 — 405 — trifling  nature  of  his  diar^', 
405,  406— letters  of  Mr.  Bland  to  him, 
on  the  interpretation  of  Psalm  xc.  10, 
407,  408— of  Edmund  Hickeringill, 
408— 410— and  of  the  Rev,  Joseph 
Cook8on,411. 


/9- 


tr. 


Vilitr.  (Archbishop),  anecdotes  of,  163 — 
165. 


V. 


VuXcaimiit  tbeoiy  of  Xjeology,  notice  oU 
3,39,340. 

W. 

Waddington  (Rev.  George),  general  cha- 
racter of  his  History  of  the  Church,  2, 
3 — observations  on  his  literal  church- 
manship,  3, 4 — and  on  his  assertion  that 
the  episcopal  form  of  ministry  was  not 
established  at  Corinth  in  A.  D.  95,  5< — 
9 — his  observation  on  the  the  spirit  of 
freedom  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  un- 
der tbe  administration  of  the  primiiive 
Episcopal  Church,  10 — 12 — on  the  in- 
dulgent character  of  the  classic  poly- 
theism, 12,  13 — his  account  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus, 14 — 16. 

Wall  (W.  E.),  specimen  of  his  "  Christ 
Crucified,"  with  remarks,  39 — 46. 

Wardlaw  (Dr.),  observations  of,  on  the 
conduct  of  some  Scottish  Professors  in 
evading  the  authority  of  Scripture,  315 
— confirmed  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  316 — 
remarks  on  Dr.  W.'s  opinion  of  the 
actual  fallen  sute  of  men,  315,  316 — 
321 — on  his  want  of  candour  in  com- 
menting on  an  anonymous  writer  on 
the  object  of  ethics,  324 — and  in  inter- 
preting an  expression  of  Dr.  Brown, 
324,  325 — his  sentiments  on  Hutche- 
son's  theory  of  the  moral  sense,  325 — 
remarks  thereon,  326 — vindication  of 
Bishop  Butler  from  his  strictures,  327— 
331 — on  the  state  of  man  before  the 
fall,  331 — his  just  notions  in  regard  to 
conscience,  332 — the  practical  rules  of 
duty,  333 — character  of  his  treatise  on 
Christian  ethics,  334. 

Wilson  (Bishop),  character  and  anecdotes 
of,  170,  171. 

TVorhhouse  system  of  managing  the  poor, 
instances  of  the  successful  adoption  of» 
215—217.  221. 
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